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PREFACE 


THE  difficulties  encountered  in  the  preparation,  or  rather  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  preparation,  of  this  work  were  vastly  underestimated. 
Many  of  these  difficulties  were  insurmountable  without  the  aid  of 
others,  which  aid,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  obtained.  Nevertheless,  what- 
ever of  merit  the  work  may  possess,  is  largely  due  to  the  unselfish  co-operation 
of  a goodly  number  of  the  members  of  the  bar  to  whom  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment is  hereby  made.  Besides  the  information  obtained  in  the  way  suggested, 
all  other  known  means  of  securing  it  have  been  resorted  to. 

In  the  compilation  of  what  follows,  the  right  to  praise  has  been  exer- 
cised with  much  greater  freedom  than  the  right  to  blame.  The  work  treats 
of  professional  men  from  a professional  viewpoint.  True  in  some  cases  the 
line  is  not  very  closely  drawn,  but  in  many  cases  it  is.  No  unfavorable  in- 
ference should  be  based  on  the  absence  of  remarks  concerning  the  character 
or  habits  of  any  individual  treated  of  in  this  work.  We  have  aimed  to  faith- 
fully represent  the  Legal  Fraternity  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
interest  which  many  of  the  profession  have  shown  in  the  publishers’  undertak- 
ing has  been  a source  of  gratification  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  convinced 
them  that  the,  result  of  their  labors  cannot  help  but  supply  the  demand 
of  an  urgent  need.  Nothing  herein  has  been  prompted  by  conscious  malice 
or  recognized  partiality,  and  the  publishers  take  pleasure  in  expressing  then- 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  those  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  these 
pages,  and  have  lent  the  influence  of  their  names  thereto  as  Advisory  Editors 
and  Contributors.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  within  the  record; 
to  present  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  the  errors  in  this  direction  are  in  under- 
statement rather  than  in  over-statement ; but  generally,  where  no  contrary 
desire  has  been  made  known  the  purpose  has  been  to  add  to  the  chronological 
facts  a fair  estimate  of  ability  based  upon  achievement. 

That  the  work  is  faultless,  we  do  not  presume ; that  it  will  meet  with 
unqualified  approval,  we  dare  not  hope.  We  have  conscientiously  performed 
our  task,  and  hope  we  have  done  it  well. 
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BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

By  BENNETT  BELLMAN 


I. 

PROVINCIAL  PERIOD. 

The  bar  of  Cumberland  county  is  more 
than  a century  and  a half  old.  It  had  its 
birth  in  the  colonial  period  of  otir  history, 
when  Pennsylvania  was  an  English  province 
and  when  George  II  was  the  reigning  king. 
His  imbecile  successor,  George  III,  whose 
stubborn  policy  provoked  the  colonies  to 
assert  their  rights,  had  not  yet  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  Revolution  was 
yet  as  a cloud  unseen,  afar. 

Courts  of  justice  had  been  established  by 
the  proprietaries  in  the  earliest  settled  por- 
tions of  the  province,  at  first  under  the  laws 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  subsequently  xxn- 
der  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  but  the 
necessity  ’ for  them  became  greater  as  the 
population  increased,  as  new  sections  were 
settled,  and  it  was  this  necessity  for  a court 
of  justice  nearer  than  Lancaster  which  was 
the  principal  reason  for  the  formation  of 
Cumberland  county  in  1750.  From  this 
period  begins  the  history  of  our  bar. 

For  nearly  a hundred  years  succeeding 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  few  of  the 
Justices  who  presided  over  our  courts  knew 


anything  of  the  theory  or  practice  of  law 
until  after  they  had  received  their  commis- 
sions from  the  king.  The  courts  of  that  day 
were  presided  over  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  respective  counties,  all  of  whom 
were  ex-officio  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  any  three 
of  whom  were  a quorum  to  transact  business. 
They  were  generally  chosen  because  of  their 
well-known  integrity  of  character,  extended 
business  experience  and  sound  common  sense, 
and  by  close  observance  and  long  experience 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
their  positions  and  fitted  to  adjudicate  the 
important  interests  committed  to  their 
charge.  Nor  was  the  bar  inferior.  Gentle- 
men eminent  for  their  legal  abilities  and 
oratorical  powers  practiced  before  them,  and 
by  the  gravity  of  their  demeanor  and  re- 
spectful behavior  shed  luster  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings and  gave  weight  and  infhaence  to 
the  decisions  rendered.  Great  regard  was 
had  for  the  dignity  of  the  coiirt  and  great 
reverence  feit  for  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  was  caught 
in  a contempt  or  convicted  of  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  the  magistrate  or  of  his 
sovereign  lord,  the  king. 
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At  the  time  of  its  formation,  Cumberland 
county  was  large,  but  it  was  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, and  most  of  the  earliest  practitioners 
who  traveled  upon  this  circuit  Avere  not  res- 
idents of  the  new  county,  but  of  York  or 
Lancaster. 

THE  FIRST  COURTS. 

The  first  four  terms  of  court  were  held  at 
Shippensburg  from  July  term,  1750,  to  and 
including  April  term,  1751;  but  as  soon  as 
Carlisle  had  been  laid  out  by  the  proprieta- 
ries and  chosen  as  the  county  seat,  the  courts 
were  removed  to  that  place. 

At  the  first  term  of  court  in  Shippensburg, 
Samuel  Smith,  who  had  been  a member  of 
the  colonial  assembly,  and  who  had  been 
commissioned  as  a justice  March  10,  1750, 
with  his  associate  justices,  presided. 
Born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  about  1700,  he 
came  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Hope- 
well  township.  For  more  than  seven  years 
he  presided  over  our  earliest  courts.  He 
died  in  1780  at  the  age  of  four  score.  John 
Potter,  who  had  been  appointed  the  first 
sheriff,  also  appeared,  and  Hermanns  Al- 
ricks,  of  Carlisle  (a  grandson  of  Peter  Al- 
ricks  who  came  from  Holland  in  1682  with 
dispatches  to  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware), 
and  who  was  himself  at  this  time  (1750) 
the  first  representative  of  Cumberland 
county  in  the  Assembly,  produced  his 
commission  from  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, under  the  great  seal  as  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county,  which  was  read 
and  recorded. 

FIRST  COURT  AT  CARLISLE. 

The  first  court  held  at  Carlisle  was  in  the 
year  immediately  succeeding  the  formation 
of  the  county.  It  Avas  “a  court  of  General 
Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Carlisle  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland  the  ,23rd  day  of  July, 
1751,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  our  Sover- 
eign Lord,  King  George,  the  Second,  over 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  before  Samuel  Smith, 
Esq.,  and  his  associate  justices.”  The  first 


courts  of  Shippensburg  Avere  probably  held 
in  a hostelry  or  inn;  those  in  Carlisle  in  a 
temporary  log  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  public  square,  upon  Avhich  was 
also  a Avhipping  post  and  pillory. 

THE  FIRST  CASE. 

George  Ross  and  James  Smith,  of  whom 
Ave  shall  speak  later,  Avere  the  tAVO  attorneys 
aaTlo  Avere  engaged  in  the  first  case  ever 
brought  in  Cumberland  county.  It  Avas  an 
action  brought  by  James  Allen  against  Rob- 
ert Hamilton  and  Christian,  his  Avife,  to  re- 
cover tAvo  hundred  pounds  damages  for  in- 
juries alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  by  an 
assault,  the  summons  of  AAdfich  Avas  issued 
by  Hermanns  Alricks,  clerk  and  prothono- 
tary,  on  March  12,  1750.  George  Ross 
filed  the  declaration  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  James  Smith  entered  an  appear- 
ance for  the  defendant.  Both  Avere  then 
young  men  Avho  had  just  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  Smith  at  Philadelphia  and  Ross  at 
Lancaster.  Smith,  Avho  Avas  also  a surveyor, 
had  settled  some  time  preAfiously  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  little  frontier  toAAm  of 
Shippensburg,  and  Avas  consequently  there 
AA'hen  the  first  court  Avas  held.  One  account 
states  that  Mr.  Ross,  who  had  been  a friend 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  in  early  and  in  later  life, 
Avent  Avith  him  to  that  place.  At  any  rate 
both  Avere  upon  the  ground  and  both  prob- 
ably began  their  legal  practice  in  that  first 
court.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  Mr. 
Ross  Avas  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
CroAvn  in  that  first  court  at  Shippensburg. 
insomuch  as  he  appears  as  such  in  the  first 
court  held  at  Carlisle  in  the  folloAving  year 
and  for  a number  of  years  after. 

Ross  Avas  aged  then  only  twenty,  had  a 
high,  protuberant  forehead,  a handsome  but 
elongated  OATal  face,  arched  eyebrows  and 
long  hair  worn  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  description,  of  Avhich  Ave  are 
aAvare,  of  Smith’s  appearance,  but  he  Avas  a 
jolly,  jovial  soul,  Avith  “a  spark  of  drollery 
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in  his  disposition,”*  who,  although  learned 
and  well  read,  by  his  incongruous  compari- 
sons, his  odd  humor  and  uncouth  gestures, 
often  set  the  court  and  the  spectators  in  a 
roar. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  history,  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  was  the  Crown,  and  all  crim- 
inal cases  are  entered  accordingly  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  form  of  the  plead- 
ings at  this  earliest  period  may  he  consid- 
ered interesting : 

The  King 
vs. 

Charles  Murray. 

Sur  Indictment  for  Assault 
and  Battery. 

Being  charged  with,  avers  he  is  not  guilty 
as  on  the  indictment  is  supposed,  and  upon 
this  he  puts  himself  upon  the  court  and 
upon  the  king’s  attorney  likewise.  But  now 
the  defendant  comes  into  court  and  retracts 
his  plea,  not  being  willing  to  contend  with 
our  sovereign  lord,  the  king.  Protests  his 
innocence  and  prays  to  be  admitted  to  a 
small  fine.  Whereupon  it  is  adjudged  by 
the  court  that  he  pay  the  sum  of  two  shil- 
lings, six  pence.  October  Term,  1751. 

# # # 

Besides  the  ordinary  actions  of  trespass, 
slander,  assault  and  battery  and  the  like, 
there  were  actions  in  the  early  courts  in 
which  there  was  imprisonment  for  debt,  the 
settling  of  boundaries,  the  binding  of  bond 
servants,  term  of  redemptioners,  and  quite  a 
number  of  cases  against  various  persons  for 
“settling  on  land  unpurchased  from  the 
Indians,”  and  for  “selling  liquor  to  the 
Indians  without  license.”  For  the  lighter 
offenses,  there  were  fines  and  imprisonments, 
and  for  the  graver  ones,  ignominious  punish- 
ment of  the  whipping  post  and  pillory.  The 
whipping  post  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  as  we  find  the 
last  mention  of  it  in  the  records  of  our  court 
in  1779. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COURTS. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  some  idea  of  the 
foundation  of  the  courts  in  Cumberland 
county — of  the  authority  from  which  their 
powers  were  derived,— it  may  be  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  old  commissions,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  early  justices  was  more  or  less 
defined.  A royal  commission  issued  in 
October,  1755,  appointing  Edward  Shippen, 
Sr.,  George  Stevenson  and  John  Armstrong, 
justices,  is  in  part  as  follows: 

A ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

George  II,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  etc.,  to  Edward  Shippen,  Sen’r, 
of  the  County  of  Lancaster,  George  Steven- 
son, of  the  County  of  York,  and  John  Arm- 
strong, of  the  County  of  Cumberland,  in  our 
said  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Esqrs. 

GREETING:  Know  ye  that  reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  Loyal- 
ty, Integrity,  Prudence  and  Ability,  we  have 
assigned  you,  or  any  two  of  you,  our  Jus 
tices,  to  Enquire  by  the  Oaths  or  affirmation 
of  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  Coun- 
ties of  York  and  Cumberland  * * * of 

all  Treasons,  Murders,  and  such  other  Crimes 
as  are  by  the  Laws  of  our  said  Providence 
made  Capital  or  felonies  of  death  * * * 

to  have  and  determine  the  said  Treasons, 
Murders,  etc.,  according  to  law,  and  upon 
conviction  of  any  person  or  persons,  Judg- 
ment or  sentence  to  pronounce  and  execution 
thereupon  to  award  as  The  Law  doth  or  shall 
direct.  And  we  have  also  appointed  you, 
the  said  Edward  Shippen,  George  Stevenson 
and  John  Armstrong,  or  any  two  of  you,  our 
Justices  to  deliver  the  Goals  of  York  and 
Cumberland  aforesaid,  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  same  being  for  any  crime  or  crimes  Capi- 
tal or  Felonies  aforesaid,  and  therefore  Ave 
commend  you  that  at  certain  times,  which 
you,  or  any  tAAm  of  you,  shall  consider  of, 


*See  Graydon’s  Memoirs. 
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you  meet  together  at  the  Court  Houses  of 
the  said  Counties  of  York.  The  first  (Quarter 
Sessions)  court  in  York  was  held  October 
31st,  1749,  and  Cumberland,  to  deliver  the 
said  goals  and  make  diligent  inquiry  of  and 
upon  the  premises  and  Hear  and  Determine 
all  and  singular  the  said  premises  and  do 
and  accomplish  these  things  in  the  form 
aforesaid,  acting  always  therein  as  to  Jus- 
tice according  to  Law  shall  appertain.  Sav- 
ing to  us  the  Amercements,  and  other  things 
to  us  thereof  Belonging,  for  we  have  com- 
manded the  Sheriffs  of  the  said  County  of 
York  and  Cumberland,  that  at  certain  days 
which  you  shall  make  known  to  them,  to 
cause  to  come  before  you  all  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  goals  and  their  attachments,  and  also 
so  many  and  such  honest  and  Lawful  men 
of  their  several  Bailiwicks  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matters  con- 
cerning may  be  the  better  known  and  in- 
quired. In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
caused  the  Great  Seal  of  our  Province  to  be 
hereunto  affixed.  Witness,'  Robert  Turner 
Morris,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  a commission  from 
Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Esqrs., 
true  and  absolute  Proprietaries  of  this  Prov- 
ince, with  our  Royal  approbation  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Province  aforesaid  and  counties  of  New 
Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on  Delaware. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  ninth  day  of  October 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  f5ft}r-five,  and  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

Signed : Robert  T.  Morris. 

# # 

Other  commissions  Avere  issued  before  and 
after,  one  to  John  Armstrong  on  April  5, 
1757,  appointing  him  a justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. The  powers  of  these  royal  or  provin- 
cial  justices  Avere  much  more  extensive  then 
than  those  which  belong  to  a justice  noAV, 
and  for  some  time  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, over  which  their  jurisdiction  extended, 


included  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania  west  of 
the  Susquehanna. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  JUSTICES. 

The  justices  Avho,  Avith  their  associates, 
presided  over  our  courts  during  the  provin- 
cial period,  that  is,  from  the  formation  of 
the  county  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Avere  as  folloAVS : Samuel  Smith,  from 
July,  1750,  to  October,  1757 ; Francis  West, 
1757-1759;  John  Armstrong,  Francis  West 
and  Hermanus  Alricks,  January,  1760;  John 
McKnight,  October,  1760;  John  Armstrong, 
April,  1761;  James  Gaibreath,  October,  1761; 
Thomas  Wilson,  1763;  John  Byers,  1763; 
John  Armstrong,  from  October,  1763,  to 
April,  1776.  The  above  embraces  the  names 
of  all  the  justices  Avho  presided  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  Avith  the  exception  possibly  of  a 
feAv  Avho  held  but  a single  term  of  court. 
Of  these  Ave  have  already  mentioned  all  Ave 
knoAv  of  Samuel  Smith. 

Francis  West  Avas  of  English  parentage, 
but  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about 
the  year  1730;  he  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  Carlisle  in  or  before  1753.  He  Avas 
commissioned  one  of  the  provincial  justices 
in  July,  1757.  He  Avas  an  educated  man  and 
a loyalist.  His  sister  (Ann)  became  the  Avife 
of  his  friend,  co-justice  Hermanus  Alricks, 
and  his  daughter  of  the  same  name  married 
Col.  George  Gibson,  the  father  of  Hon.  John 
Bannister  Gibson,  Avho  Avas  afterwards  to 
become  the  greatest  of  the  chief  justices  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hermanus  Alricks  Avas,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
the  first  clerk  of  the  courts  (from  1750  to 
1770)  and  the  first  representative  of  Cum- 
berland county  in  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
He  Avas  also  a young  man,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia about  1730.  He  settled  in  Carlisle  about 
1749-50.  He  Avas,  as  avc  have  seen,  a brother- 
in-law  of  Francis  West,  and  Avas  a man  of 
mark  and  influence  in  the  A'alley  Avest  of  the 
Susquehanna.  He  died  in  Caidisle,  December 
14,  1772. 
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John  McKnight  was  born  about  the  year 
1730,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  He 
came  to  America  in  early  life,  was  commis- 
sioned a loyal  justice  in  1757,  but  became  a 
captain  in  the  succeeding  year  (1758)  in 
Forbes’  expedition  against  the  Indians.  He 
was  a Presbyterian  (elder  in  the  Middle 
Spring  Presbyterian  church)  and  a man  of 
unblemished  reputation.  He  died  in  April, 
1768. 

James  Galbreath,  another  of  these  provin- 
cial Justices,  was  an  older  man,  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1703.  He  was  a man  of 
note  on  the  frontier  and  the  early  provincial 
records  of  Pennsylvania  contain  frequent 
reference  to  him.  He  had  been  sheriff  of 
Lancaster  county  in  1742,  and  for  many 
years  a justice  of  that  county.  He  first  pre- 
sided over  our  courts  in  October,  1761,  after 
having  served  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1755-63, 
and  at  about  which  time  (1761)  he  had  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  county,  where  he  died 
June  11,  1786. 

Thomas  Wilson  lived  near  Cai’lisle.  He 
was  commissioned  justice  March  10,  1750. 
His  son,  James  A.  Wilson,  became  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  early  bar  and  a major 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

John  Byers  (who  presided  in  March,  1763) 
was  a resident  of  Cumberland  county.  He 
came  from  Ireland  and  was  commissioned  a 
justice  in  1758.  He  was  a member  of  the 
“committee  of  correspondence”  in  1775;  a 
member  of  the  supreme  executive  council 
from  1781  to  1784.  (See  notice  of  him  in  the 
Penn.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  Yol.  II,  pp. 
230-1.) 

John  Armstrong  rvas  the  last  of  these,  and 
“the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.”  He  first 
appears  as  a surveyor  under  the  proprietary 
government,  closely  identified  with  the  in- 
fant town  of  Carlisle  and  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  province.  In  1755  we  find  him 
commissioned  as  a justice  of  the  courts  by 
George  the  Second,  and  from  1763  until  his 
duties  as  a major-general  in  the  Revolution 


called  him  from  the  bench,  we  find  him,  for 
a period  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  presiding 
over  our  courts.  He  was  at  this  time  already 
a colonel  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Indian  wars.  In  1755  he  destroyed  the 
nest  of  savages  at  Kittanning,  thus  ending 
for  a time  the  first  Indian  war  in  this  section, 
for  which  he  received  a medal  and  a vote 
of  thanks  from  the  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia. When,  later,  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  we  find  him,  in  1776,  a brigadier  gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  army  (commissioned 
March  1,  1776),  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
a major  general  in  command  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops.  He  was  a warm  personal 
friend  of  Washington,  and  was  for  years  in 
persona'  correspondence  with  him.  He  was 
a member  of  Congress  in  1778-80,  and  again 
in  1787-88.  Truly  he  was,  in  the  language  of 
another,  “a  man  of  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity, resolute  and  brave,  who,  though  living 
absolutely  m the  fear  of  God,  feared  not  the 
face  of  man.”  He  died  March  9,  1795,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  and  his  ashes  repose  un- 
der a plain  marble  slab  in  the  old  graveyard 
of  Carlisle. 

PROSECUTORS  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

In  this  provincial  period,  these  were  our 
judges : George  Ross  (afterwards  a signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  was  the 
first  public  prosecutor  for  the  Crown  from 
1751  to  1764.  Robert  Magaw  follows  in  1765- 
66,  and  Jasper  Yeates  in  1770.  Chief  Justice 
Benjamin  Chew,  who  was  a member  of  the 
provincial  council,  was  at  this  time  (1759- 
68)  attorney  general,  and  prosecuted  many 
of  the  criminal  cases  from  1759  to  1769  in 
our  courts. 

THE  FIRST  RECORDED  ADMISSION. 

The  first  recorded  admission  which  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  was  that  of  Wil- 
liam McClay,  who  is  admitted  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  John  Mather  on  “taking  the 
oath  prescribed.”  This  was  in  October  term, 
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1760.  William  McClay  was  from  near  Sliip- 
pensburg.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  afterwards  became  member  of 
the  Assembly,  1781,  of  the  supreme  executive 
council,  and  in  1788  was  elected  to  the  first 
United  States  Senate  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington.  He  married  a daughter 
of  the  elder  John  Harris,  the  founder  of 
Harrisburg.  He  was  personally  intimate 
with  Washington,  as  his  published  diary 
shows,  but  does  not  always  seem  to  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  administration. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  BEFORE  THE 
REVOLUTION. 

The  principal  members  of  the  bar  who 
practiced  from  the  time  of  its  formation 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
with  the  dates  of  their  first  appearance  or 
admission,  were  George  Ross,  1750;  James 
Smith,  1750;  Samuel  Johnston,  1763;  Robert 
Magaw,  1765;  Robert  Galbreath,  1765;  Jas- 
per Yeates,  1765;  James  AVilson,  about  1768; 
David  Sample,  1766;  George  Stevenson, 
1770;  Thomas  Hartley,  of  York,  1771;  David 
Grier,  1771;  John  Steel,  1773;  James  Arm- 
strong Wilson,  1774,  and  George  Ross,  Jr. 
It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  no  less  than 
three  of  these  men  who  practiced  at  our 
provincial  bar  were  afterwards  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Hon.  George  Ross,  who,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, was  the  first  public  prosecutor  for 
the  Crown  in  the  courts  of  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, was  a son  of  George  Ross,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  He  was  born  in  Newcastle,  Del., 
in  1730,  read  law  in  Lancaster,  and  imme- 
diately upon  his  admission  to  the  bar 
began  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Crown  in  our  county  from  1750  to  1764,  and 
practiced  in  our  courts  until  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1774.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  (from 
1768  to  1776)  and  when  this  body  ceased  or 
Avas  continued  in  the  Legislature,  he  was  a 
member  of  that  body  also.  In  1774  he  was 


one  of  the  committee  of  seven  who  repre- 
sented Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  remained  a member  until  January, 
1777.  He  Avas  a signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  died  at  Lancaster  in 
July,  1779.  In  appearance,  George  Ross  was 
a handsome  man,  Avith  high  forehead,  regu- 
lar features,  oval  face  and  long  hair  Avorn 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Samuel  Johnston,  admitted  in  or  prior  to 
1765,  Avas  a strong  laAAryer  of  York,  and 
David  Sample,  Avho  appears  as  a practitioner 
at  about  the  same  time,  of  Lancaster.  David 
Grier,  Avho  became  a lieutenant  general  in 
the  Revolution,  Avas  admitted  in  1777.  He 
was  of  York  and  read  laAv  with  James  Smith. 

Col.  Robert  Magaw  was  another  promi- 
nent practitioner  at  this  early  period.  His 
name  appears  upon  the  record  as  early  as 
1762.  He  Avas  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  re- 
sided in  Cumberland  county  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  in  which  he  served  as  colonel  of 
the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  he  had  a very 
large  practice,  and  had  already  attained 
distinction  as  a lawyer  in  Carlisle.  In  1774 
he  Avas  one  of  the  delegates  from  this  county 
to  a convention  at  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concerting  measures  to  call  a general 
congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies. 
During  the  Revolution  he  served  as  colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Battalion.  He 
Avas  in  command  of  Fort  AYasliington  (Man- 
hattan island)  and  AArlien  threatened  by  Gen- 
eral IIoAve  Avith  extremities  if  the  fort 
should  have  to  be  carried  by  assault,  replied 
that  such  threats  were  umvorthy  of  a British 
officer,  and  that  he  (MagaAv)  would  defend 
it  to  the  last  extremity.  After  the  gallant 
defense  which  drew  forth  the  admiration  of 
General  AVashington,  who  Avitnessed  it  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  he  Avas 
compelled  to  surrender  to  superior  forces 
(November  16,  1776),  Avas  taken  prisoner 
and  held  for  four  years.  He  was  released 
in  October,  1780,  Avhen,  AATith  tAvo  others,  he 
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wa»  exchanged  for  Major-General  De  Reide- 
sel.  He  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1781-82.  He  died  in  Carlisle,  January  7, 
1790,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors 
at  the  Meeting  House  Springs,  although  no 
stone  or  monument  remains  to  mark  the 
now  forgotten  spot. 

A careful  examination  of  the  court 
records  of  this  early  period  shows  that  for 
some  years  Robert  Magaw  transacted  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  legal  business  of  the 
county.  The  appearance  docket  entries 
from  July  term,  1765,  to  January  term, 
1767,  indicate  that  of  827  appearances  by 
attorneys  during  that  period,  no  less  than 
510  were  by  him. 

Jasper  Yeates,  whose  name  appears  upon 
our  records  as  early  as  1763,  was  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years  (to  1784)  a 
practitioner  at  our  bar.  He  resided  in  Lan- 
caster and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1761.  On  March 
21,  1791,  he  Avas  appointed  by  Governor 
Mifflin  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1817.  He  Avas  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  ratification  conATen- 
tion  of  1788.  He  had  a high  reputation  for 
knoAvledge  in  legal  lore  and  classical  litera- 
ture, and,  like  all  the  lawyers  of  this  period, 
he  traveled  upon  the  circuit  and  practiced 
over  a large  territory  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  the  state.  Although  he  lived  at  Lan- 
caster, he  appeared  at  our  bar  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  practiced  at  it,  as  occa- 
sion required,  for  a long  period,  and  Avas 
the  legal  preceptor  of  Thomas  Duncan.  “In 
appearance  he  was  tall  and  portly,  with 
handsome  fiorid  countenance  and  blue 
eyes.”  He  Avas  the  compiler  of  the  early 
Pennsylvania  reports  Avhieh  hear  his  name. 
He  died  at  Lancaster,  March  14,  1817,  at  the 
age  of  seATenty-tAvo. 

James  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  is  another  and  by 
far  the  most  prominent  of  all  of  these  early 
practitionei’s  at  the  bar.  His  name  appears 


very  frequently  upon  the  records  of  our 
courts  from  or  prior  to  1768  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  born  in  1742,  and  had 
received  a finished  education  at  St.  An- 
dreAvs,  Edinburgh  and  GlasgOAv,  under  Dr. 
Blair,  in  rhetoric,  and  Dr.  AVatts  in  logic. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1766,  and  after 
reading  laAV  with  John  Dickinson,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Carlisle.  He  removed  to 
Philadelphia  in  1778,  and  became  “the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.”  At  a meeting  in  Carlisle  in  July, 
1774,  AAdiicli  adopted  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  action  of  Great  Britain  towards 
the  colonies,  he,  with  IrA’ine  (afterwards 
General  Irvine)  and  Robert  AlagaAV,  Avas  ap- 
pointed a delegate  to  meet  those  of  other 
counties  of  the  state  as  the  initiatory  step 
to  a general  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  different  colonies.  He  was  subsequently 
a member  of  the  Continental  Congi*ess  and 
a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Avhen  the  motion  for  independence  Avas 
finally  acted  upon  in  that  body,  the  vQte  of 
Pennsylvania  Avas  carried  in  its  favor  by 
the  casting  Amte  of  James  Wilson  of  Car- 
lisle. “He  had,”  says  Bancroft  in  his  “His- 
tory of  the  United  States,”  “at  an  early  day 
foreseen  independence  as  the  probable 
though  not  intended  result  of  the  contest,” 
and  although  he  was  not  at  first  avoAvedly 
in  favor  of  a seArerance  from  the  mother 
country,  he  desired  it,  Avhen  he  had  received 
definite  instructions  from  his  constituents. 
In  1766  he  Avas  a colonel  in  the  ReArolution. 
From  1779  to  1783  he  held  the  position  of 
adA'ocate  general  for  the  French  nation, 
Avliose  business  it  Avas  to  draw  up  plans  for 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  that  country 
with  the  United  States,  for  Avhieh  services 
he  received  a reward  from  the  French  king 
of  1.000  livres.  He  Avas,  at  this  time,  director 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  He  Avas  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  con- 
Arention  of  1787  Avhieh  formed  the  Federal 
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constitution.  “Of  the  fifty-five  delegates,” 
says  Professor  McMaster,  in  his  “History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States,”  “he 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  prepared  by  deep 
and  systematic  study  of  the  history  and 
science  of  government,  for  the  work  that  lay 
before  him.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
himself  no  mean  student,  had  been  struck 
with  the  wide  range  of  his  erudition,  and 
had  spoken  in  high  terms  of  his  library. 
‘There,’  said  he,  ‘are  all  our  best  writers 
on  law  and  jurisprudence.  The  works  of 
President  Montesquien  and  of  Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau  hold  the  first  rank  among 
them,  and  he  makes  them  his  daily  study.’  ” 
(Travels  of  Marquis  de  Chastellux  in  North 
America,  p.  109.) 

“This  learning  Wilson  had,  in  times  past, 
turned  to  excellent  use,  and  he  now  became 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  con- 
vention. None,  with  the  exception  of 
Gouverneur  Morris,  was  so  often  on  his  feet 
during  the  debates  or  spoke  more  to  the 
purpose.”  (McMaster ’s  Plistory,  &c.,  Vol. 
I,  p.  421.)  Later  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington,  under  the  Federal 
constitution,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  position  he  continued  until  his  death. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law 
in  the  legal  college  at  Philadelphia,  which, 
during  his  incumbency,  was  united  with  the 
university.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
and  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  juris- 
prudence, which  were  published.  He  died 
August  26,  1798,  aged  fifty-six. 

Much  of  the  above  is  general  history,  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  less  known : 

i;  ^ 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  at  an  early 
period  of  his  professional  career,  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  him  great  prominence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
vincial bar.  There  came  on  for  trial  in  the 
County  Court  a cause  of  great  expectation 


between  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Wallace,  a well  known 
dealer  in  lands.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
counsel  to  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  then 
attorney  general,  appeared  for  the  proprie- 
taries. It  drew  the  attention  of  all  present 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  spoken  long  before 
Mr.  Chew  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  with  intense 
interest  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
end  of  the  argument.  AVhen  he  had  con- 
cluded the  counsel  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question  went  aside  and  deliberated  whether 
it  would  be  expedient  to  add  to  what  had 
already  been  submitted  by  their  colleague 
who  had  spoken  first.  This  was  determined 
in  the  negative.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was 
Joseph  Reed,  Esq.  Before  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  court,  Mr.  Wilson  was  retained 
in  another  proprietary  cause,  and  his  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  was  henceforth  lofty,  firm  and 
unalterable. 

George  Stevenson,  LL.  D.,  was  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  bar  in  1776.  His  name 
appears  upon  the  records  as  early  as  1770. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin  (1718),  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  and  emigrated  to  America 
about  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  was 
appointed  deputy  surveyor  general  under 
Nicholas  Scull  for  the  three  lower  counties 
on  the  Delaware,  known  as  the  “Territories 
of  Pennsylvania,”  which  William  Penn  ob- 
tained from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1682.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  York  and  was  ap- 
pointed a justice  under  George  II  in  1755. 
In  1769  he  moved  to  Carlisle  and  became 
a leading  member  of  the  bar.  He  died  in 
this  place  in  1783.  Some  of  his  correspond- 
ence may  be  seen  in  the  colonial  records 
and  the  Pennsylvania  archives.  He  married 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Cookson,  a distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Lancaster,  who  was  in- 
structed, in  connection  with  the  surveyor 
general,  Nicholas  Scull,  Esq.,  to  lay  out  the 
town  of  Carlisle  in  1751. 

Col.  Thomas  Hartley  was  another  promi- 
nent practitioner  at  our  bar  before  and  after 
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the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Berks 
county  (1748)  and  received  the  rudiments  of 
a classical  education  at  Reading,  when  he 
went  to  York  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
studied  law  under  Samuel  Johnston.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission  he  was  ad- 
mitted here  (October  25,  1769),  and  appears 
as  a frequent  practitioner  at  our  bar  until 
1797.  (See  York  county.) 

Capt.  John  Steel  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  bar  in  1776.  He  had  been  admitted 
upon  the  motion  of  Colonel  Magaw  only 
three  years  previously  (April,  1873),  and 
seems  immediately  to  have  come  into  a large 
practice,  which  was  broken  by  his  entering 
into  the  Revolutionary  war.  We  find  him 
having  a large  practice  again  from  1782  to 
1785,  shortly  after  which  date  lie  evidently 
retired  from  practice,  as  his  name  disap- 
pears from  the  records.  Capt.  John  Steel 
was  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Steel,  known 
as  the  “fighting  parson,”  and  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  July  15,  1744.  lie  led  a company 
from  Carlisle  and  joined  Washington  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Delaware.  He  married 
Agnes  Moore,  a sister  of  Jean  (Moore) 
Thompson,  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  (Thomp- 
son) Bennett,  the  maternal  grandmother  of 
the  writer. 

James  Armstrong  Wilson  was  admitted  on 
motion  of  James  Wilson,  April  term,  1774. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson,  who  re- 
sided near  Carlisle,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned as  a provincial  justice.  James  A. 
Wilson  was  educated  at  Princeton ; read  law 
with  Richard  Stockton,  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution opened  (soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar),  he  raised  a company  which  Avas 
included  in  Colonel  Irvine’s  Sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion,  of  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  (January  9,  1776).  He  was 
in  the  Canada  campaign  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Three  Rivers.  After  his  release  from 
captivity  he  returned  to  his  home  near  Car- 
lisle, where  he  remained  until  his  exchange 
was  effected.  He  was  afterwards  promoted 


to  major  in  one  of  the  new  regiments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  His  name  appears  as  a 
practitioner  from  1778  until  within  a few 
years  of  his  death,  March  17,  1788,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  “In  him,”  says  an 
obituary  in  Kline’s  Carlisle  Gazette,  “the 
country  has  lost  a distinguished  patriot.” 

Another  but  non-resident  practitioner  who 
was  admitted  before  the  Revolution  on  mo- 
tion of  Jasper  Yeates,  October,  1773,  was 
George  Ross,  Jr.,  of  Lancaster,  who  became 
afterwards  a member  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  (1787-90),  and  colonel  and 
deputy  quartermaster  general  in  the  Revo- 
lution. His  name  appears  for  some  few 
years  as  a practitioner  at  our  bar. 

There  were  some  of  the  men  who  practiced 
at  our  bar  in  or  before  the  memorable  year 
1776,  men  who,  by  their  services  in  the  field 
and  in  the  courts  and  the  halls  of  legislation, 
helped  to  lay  firm  and  deep  the  foundation 
of  the  government  which  we  enjoy.  “From 
1770  to  1774  inclusive,”  says  Lion.  Edward 
W.  Biddle,  in  an  Historical  address  on 
Three  Signers,  &e.,  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  historical  committee  of  the  Car- 
lisle Civic  Club,  April  4,  1902,  “Wilson  had 
the  largest  practice  at  the  bar,  Magaw  being 
a good  second  and  Smith  and  Ross,  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  occupied  elsewhere,  hav- 
ing a comparatively  small  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  dockets  show  that  819  cases  were 
entered  to  the  July  term  of  the  five  years 
referred  to,  and  that  Wilson  appeared  in 
346  of  these,  Magaw  in  267,  Smith  in  71  and 
Ross  in  34.  Public  duties  now  began  to 
claim  the  attention  of  these  four  able  law- 
yers, and  of  the  172  cases  entered  to  July 
term,  1775,  we  find  that  Wilson  appeared  in 
only  40,  Magaw  in  26,  Smith  in  8 and  Ross 
in  1.” 

Wilson  Avas,  therefore,  as  would  naturally 
have  been  expected,  at  this  time  the  un- 
questioned leader  of  the  bar.  His  ability 
afterwards  as  a judge  is  said  not  to  have 
equaled  his  eminence  as  a lawyer;  he  shone 
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more  conspicuously  at  the  bar  than  on  the 
bench.  With  sound  logic  and  mature  judg- 
ment, he  combined  a graceful  delivery  and 
ready  command  of  language  which  capti- 
vated all  who  heard  him.  In  the  famous 
question  of  the  Chester  county  election  (in 
1778)  and  in  others  after  “he  displayed  the 
most  extensive  erudition  and  the  energy  of 
his  mind  commanded  universal  admiration.” 
He  was  a powerful  speaker.  There  was 
something  singular  in  his  mode  of  arriving 
at  his  goal.  He  appeared  studiously  to  avoid 
the  beaten  track,  but  never  failed  to  throw 
the  strongest  lights  upon  his  subject — rather 
to  flash  than  elicit  conviction  syllogistically. 
“At  any  rate,”  says  Graydon,  “he  produced 
greater  orations  than  any  other  man  I have 
heard.”  He  was,  in  truth,  “a  learned  man 
and  a profound  lawyer,  distinguished  for 
his  judicial  attainments,  and  conspicuous  for 
Ids  political  talents.  Possessed  of  compre- 
hensive means  he  had  closely  devoted  him- 
self to  the  researches  which  afford  material 
for  the  construction  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  which,  in  his  hands,  would  have 
been  absolutely  perfect  if  political  data  ad- 
mitted of  mathematical  restilts.  “As  time 
goes  on,”  says  Hon.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  “the 
splendid  intellect  which  he  possessed,  and 
his  merits  as  patriot,  statesman,  advocate, 
jurist  and  logician,  are  becoming  more  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  high  regard  which 
Washington  entertained  for  his  character 
and  attainments  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  placing  of  Bushrod  Washington  in  his 
office  as  a law  student,  and  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  a member  of  the  first  Supreme 
Court.  Provincial  conventions,  Congress, 
the  forum  and  the  court  room  severally  fur- 
nished a theater  for  his  powers,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  potential  forces 
of  his  age.”  “In  the  councils  of  the  colon- 
ists, no  voice  was  more  persuasive,  no  argu- 
ments more  powerful  than  Wilson’s.  The 
principles  of  human  government,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  constitution,  the  funda- 


mental truth  of  liberty,  were  nowhere  so 
clearly,  so  boldly,  so  fully  examined  and  so 
plainly  illuminated  as  in  the  masterly 
discourses  of  James  Wilson,”  said  Prof. 
James  DeWitt  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  in 
a recent  address  on  James  Wilson  and 
his  relation  to  jurisprudence  and  constitu- 
tional law.  And  again,  says  the  same  writer: 
“Among  them  all  there  is  perhaps  one  name 
more  worthy,  but  after  him,  among  the 
choice  spirits  of  this  new  nation  who  stood 
like  corner-stones  against  whom  the  waves 
of  danger  dashed  and  broke,  no  other  man 
was  more  honored  or  more  worthy  of  it  than 
James  Wilson,  flow  long,  oh,  Iioav  long, 
shall  the  pages  of  a foreign  author  say  of 
him,  and  of  us,  ‘He  was  one  of  the  great 
luminaries  of  his  time  to  whom  subsequent 
generations  of  Americans  have  failed  to  do 
justice.’  ” 

Wilson  Avas  about  six  feet  in  height,  Avith 
a large  frame  and  erect  bearing.  Peale’s  por- 
trait of  him  is  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Ross,  also  a signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Avas  at  this  time  (1775)  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  at  Philadelphia. 
“In  afl  legal  matters,  Mr.  Ross,  at  tbi- 
period,”  says  Wain,  “stood  deservedly 
high.”  Before  the  Revolution  he  Avas 
among  the  first  of  his  profession,  and  in  the 
change  which  that  event  had  produced  in 
its  component  parts,  as  Avell  as  in  its  forensic 
character,  he  still  maintained  the  same  rank. 
The  changes  Avere  indeed  very  considerable. 
Subjects  of  higher  importance  than  those 
which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  provincial 
judicatures  were  brought  forward;  motives 
sufficient  to  arouse  all  the  latent  energies  of 
the  mind  were  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves. The  bar  Avas  chiefly  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  aspiring  minds  and  industrious 
habits,  and  Mr.  Ross  found  himself  engaged 
among  men  with  whom  it  Avas  honorable  to 
contend  and  pleasant  to  associate.  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  had  practiced  with  great  repu- 
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tation  at  Carlisle,  and  others,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ross,  “formed  an  assemblage  of 
powerful  and  splendid  talents  Avhich  might 
have  coped  with  any  of  equal  number  in  any 
forum  in  America.”  (See  Wain’s  “Lives  of 
the  Signers,”  Yol.  VIII,  pp.  197-8.) 

II. 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  UNTIL  THE 
ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  1790. 

From  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1790 
the  courts  were  presided  over  by  justices 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council.  They  were  as  follows:  John 
Rannalls  and  associates,  from  1776  to  Janu- 
ary, 1785;  Samuel  Laird  and  associates, 
from  January.  17*5.  to  1786:  Thomas  Beals 
and  associates,  April.  1786;  John  Jordan  and 
associates,  from  July,  1786,  to  October,  1790. 

John  Reynolds  (always  spelled  in  the 
court  records  “Rannalls”)  was  the  son  of 
John  Reynolds  and  was  born  at  Shippens- 
burg  in  1749.  He  was  commissioned  a jus- 
tice prior  to  the  Revolution  and  was  an 
active  partisan  in  that  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. He  was  continued  in  commission 
by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  June  9, 
1777.  and  by  virtue  of  seniority,  became  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  con- 
stitution of  1787,  but  voted  against  the  rati- 
fication. He  died  October  20.  1789,  aged 
forty.  (The  writer  is  indebted  for  these 
facts  to  the  late  state  librarian,  Dr.  William 
II.  Egle.) 

Samuel  Laird  c-ame  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land in  early  life.  He  was  bom  in  1732  and 
was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town 
of  Carlisle.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  in  1778,  and  was  appointed  a 
justice  February  0th,  in  the  succeeding  year. 


The  Supreme  Executive  Council  ajjpointed 
him  (March  3,  1781;  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  depreciation  accounts,  and  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1785,  he  was  commissioned  pre- 
siding justice  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  of  the  Orphans’  Court.  Under  the 
constitution  of  1789-90  he  was  commissioned 
an  associate  judge  (1791),  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  his  death,  at  Carlisle,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1806,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  “He  was,”  says  an  old  copy  of 
the  Carlisle  Gazette,  “for  many  years  an 
upright  magistrate  before  as  well  as  since  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  Society,  both 
civil  and  religious,  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.” 

Thomas  Beals  was  born  in  Chester  county 
in  1737,  and  afterwards  moved  into  Tusca- 
rora  Valley,  then  in  Cumberland  county.  In 
1776  he  commanded  one  of  the  associated 
battalions  of  Cumberland  county.  He  was 
commissioned  a justice,  July  18,  1781.  and 
became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  October  27,  1786.  He  repre- 
sented Cumberland  county  in  the  General 
Assembly  from  1786  to  1789,  and  opposed 
the  calling  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1789-90,  of  which  body,  however,  he  was 
elected  a member  from  Mifflin  county,  of 
which  county  he  was  commissioned  an  asso- 
ciate judge  in  1791.  He  was  a man  of  con- 
siderable prominence  in  public  affairs.  He 
died  in  January,  3803. 

John  Jordan,  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
presiding  justices,  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  settled  in  Cumberland  county  in 
1740.  when  probably  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  was  a captain  in  the  Revolution 
and  later  was  appointed  a major  of  militia 
in  1792.  Hf  was  comniissioned  a judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  January  3,  1785, 
and  under  the  constitution  of  ’90  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Mifflin  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate judges  on  the  bench  in  1791.  He  died 
at  Carlisle,  December  5.  1799.  He  had  been, 
according  to  the  Carlisle  Gazette,  “a  uni- 
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form  Whig— a lover  of  order,  his  country, 
constitution  and  laws.” 

And  so,  adieu!  Ye  Judges!  Ye  whose 
shades  appear  so  dimly  before  us,  and  so 
little  of  whom  we  have  been  able  to  rescue 
from  oblivion. 

Thomas  Smith,  afterwards  the  first  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  courts  of  Cumberland 
county  under  the  constitution,  was  admitted 
on  motion  of  Mr.  (Robert)  Galbreath,  at 
April  term,  1778.  Mr.  Galbreath  had  been 
admitted  upon  his  own  application  in  Octo- 
ber, 1765. 

RE- ADMISSIONS. 

Owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  the  new  oath, 
most  of  the  practicing  attorneys  were  re- 
admitted in  1778-9.  In  July,  1778,  Jasper 
Yeates  and  James  Smith  were  re-admitted 
upon  their  own  motions,  and  then  upon  the 
application  of  Jasper  Yeates,  James  Wilson 
and  Edward  Burd  were  also  re-admitted. 
In  the  October  term  following  (1778)  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  Jasper  Ewing  and  David 
Grier  were  admitted,  and  James  Wilson 
again  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  In 
April,  1779,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Galbreath, 
David  Sample,  Esq.  (of  Lancaster1?),  was 
re-admitted.  In  July,  1779,  on  application 
of  James  Smith,  Thomas  Hartley  was  re- 
admitted, and  on.  the  application  of  Jasper 
Ideates,  George  North,  Esq.  Janies  Hamil- 
ton, who  afterwards  became  the  fourth  judge 
under  the  constitution,  was  admitted  to 
practice  upon  the  motion  of  Col.  Thomas 
Hartley  in  April,  1781.  Thomas  Duncan  was 
also  admitted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Yeates  in 
October  term  of  the  same  year. 

Edward  Shippen. —Among  those  who 
practiced  during  this  period  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1790  was  Hon.  Edward  Shippen,  ad- 
mitted to  our  bar  in  1778.  lie  was  the  son 
of  Edward  Shippen,  the  elder,  the  founder 
of  Shippensburg,  and  was  born  February 
16,  1729.  In  1748  he  was  sent  to  England 


to  be  educated  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  In 
1771  he  was  a member  of  the  Proprietary 
and  Governor’s  Council.  He  afterwards  rose 
rapidly  and  became  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of 
Gen.  Benedict  Arnold.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion his  sympathies  were  with  England,  but 
owing  to  the  purity  of  his  character  and  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  discharged  his 
official  duties,  the  government  restored  him 
to  the  bench.  His  name  appears  upon  our 
records  as  late  as  1800. 

James  Hamilton  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  April,  1781.  He  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  but  emigrated  to  this  country  some 
time  before  the  Revolution.  He  settled  in 
Carlisle,  where  he  soon  acquired  a large 
practice.  He  became  the  fourth  president 
judge  of  this  judicial  district. 

Hon.  Thomas  Duncan,  LL.  D.,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  born  in  Carlisle  in 
1760,  educated  under  Dr.  Ramsey,  the  his- 
torian, and  studied  law  in  Lancaster  under 
Hon.  Jasper  Yreates,  afterwards  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  His  rise  was  rapid,  and  in 
less  than  ten  years  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  profession  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
he  continued  to  hold  this  eminent  position. 
He  had,  during  this  period,  perhaps,  the 
largest  practice  of  any  lawyer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania outside  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1817  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Snyder  to  the  benc-h  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  place  of  his  instructor,  Judge  Yeates, 
deceased.  He  shortly  after  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  November  16,  1827.  During  the 
ten  years  he  sat  upon  the  bench,  associated 
with  Gibson  and  Tilghman,  he  contributed 
iargely  to  our  store  of  judicial  opinions,  and 
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the  reports  contain  abundant  memorials  of 
his  industry  and  learning.  These  opinions 
begin  with  the  third  volume  of  the  same 
series. 

For  years  before,  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  and  under  foi;r  of  the  judges 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  name- 
ly, Smith,  Riddle,  Henry  and  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Duncan  practiced  at  the  bar 
of  Cumberland  county.  At  the  bar  he 
was  distinguished  by  acuteness  of  dis- 
cernment, promptness  of  decision  and  a 
ready  resource  to  the  rich  stores  of  his  own 
mind  and  memory.  He  was  both  an  excel- 
lent land  and  criminal  lawyer  and  was 
particularly  strong  in  the  technicalities  of 
special  pleading.  (See  Colonel  Porter’s  re- 
marks in  “Essay  on  Gibson.”)  He  was 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  profession, 
indefatigable  and  zealous,  and  practiced 
over  a large  portion  of  tbe  state.  In  appear-- 
ance  he  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
of  small,  delicate  frame,  rather  reserved  in 
manners,  had  rather  a shrill  voice,  wore 
powder  in  his  hair,  knee  breeches  and 
buckles  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was 
very  neat  and  particular  in  his  dress.  Upon 
his  monument  in  the  old  graveyard  in  Car- 
lisle there  is  an  eloquent  eulogy  which  we 
have  been  informed  was  from  the  pen  of 
Judge  Gibson. 

Of  James  A.  Wilson,  who  was  admitted 
before  the  Revolution,  but  practiced  for  ten 
years  during  this  period,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  Avas  the  “Major  Wilson”  of 
whom  McMaster  speaks  in  his  “History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,”  who  defied 
the  mob  of  anti-federalists  on  the  public 
square  at  Carlisle  in  December,  1787.  James 
Wilson,  “the  Caledonian,”  whom  they 
burned  in  effigy,  was  the  noted  man  of 
earlier  date  at  the  bar,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned. (See  McMaster ’s  “History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,”  Yol.  I,  p.  375.) 

Among  others  who  practiced  at  this  time 
was  Stephen  Chambers  (from  about  1783), 


who  was  from  Lancaster  and  a brother-in- 
law  of  John  Joseph  Henry,  who  was  after- 
wards appointed  judge  of  this  judicial  dis- 
trict- in  1800.  There  was  also  John  Clark, 
from  York  (from  1784  and  after),  who  had 
been  a major  in  the  Revolution;  a large 
man,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  jovial, 
witty,  and  the  delight  of  the  lawyers  avIio 
traveled  upon  the  circuit  in  that  day.  There 
Avas  Ross  Thompson,  who  had  practiced  in 
other  courts,  admitted  in  1788,  but  aaTio  died 
young.  Another,  John  Andrew  Hanna 
(1785),  settled  in  Harrisburg  at  about  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  Dauphin  county, 
and  Ava s the  son-in-law  and  executor  of  John 
Harris,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg.  He  Avas 
also  in  Congress  from  1797  to  1805,  in  which 
year  he  died.  Tfrnre  Avas  Ralph  Bowie,  of 
York,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1785, 
who  practiced  considerably  in  o\xr  courts 
from  1798  until  after  1800.  He  Avas  a 
Scotchman  by  birth  and  had  probably  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  country. 
He  Avas  a Avell-read  lawyer  and  Avas  much 
sought  after  in  important  cases  of  ejectment. 
He  Avas  of  fine  personal  appearance,  courtly 
and  dignified  in  manner,  neat  and  particular 
in  dress.  He  powdered  his  hair,  wore  short 
clothes  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  had 
social  qualities  of  the  most  attractive  char- 
acter. The  writer  Avas  told  some  years  ago 
by  the  then  oldest  living  member  of  our 
bar  (George  Metzger,  Esq.),  upon  Avhose 
committee  of  examination  in  1805  Ralph 
Bowie  had  been,  that  Ralph  Bowie  had  been 
at  one  time  the  private  secretary  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  of  the  “Gordon  Riot,”  fame. 

Of  James  Hamilton,  James  Riddle,  Charles 
Smith,  John  Joseph  Henry  and  Thomas 
Smith,  all  of  whom  practiced  at  this  period 
but  became  judges  subsequently,  Ave  Avill 
speak  later. 

David  Watts  was  another  lawyer  admitted 
during  this  period,  one  of  the  strongest  mem- 
bers of  the  early  bar.  He  Avas  a son  of 
Frederick  Watts,  Avho  was  a member  of  tbe 
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early  provincial  council,  and  was  bom  in 
Cumberland  county  October  29,  1764.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  first  class  which 
left  the  then  unpretentious  halls  of  Dickin- 
son college  in  1787.  He  afterwards  read  law 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  eminent  jurist  and 
advocate,  William  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  and  was 
admitted  to  our  bar  in  October,  1790.  He 
soon  acquired  an  immense  practice  and  be- 
came the  acknowledged  rival  of  Thomas 
Duncan,  who  had  been  for  years  the  recog- 
nized leader  on  this  circuit.  He  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  Duncan  in  most  of  the  cases  which 
were  tried  during  that  period,  and  they  were 
always  employed  on  opposite  sides.  Besides 
this  they  both  traveled  over  an  extensive 
circuit,  trying  important  land  cases  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  state.  David  Watts 
was  a man  of  herculean  fame,  had  a strong, 
powerful  voice,  was  a forcible  and  impas- 
sioned speaker,  who  generally  selected  only 
the  strong  points  of  his  case  and  labored 
upon  them  with  an  impassioned  energy 
which  approached  to  fury.  In  1794  he  took 
part  in  the  Whisky  Insurrection  upon  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  late  Hon.  Frederick  Watts.  David  Watts 
died  September  25,  1819. 

Then  there  was  Steele  Semple,  admitted  on 
motion  of  James  Hamilton,  January,  1791, 
who  was  graduated  in  the  first  class  of  Dick- 
inson, went  to  Pittsburgh  and  died  in  April, 
1813.  And  the  last  whom  we  shall  mention 
of  this  period,  Thomas  Creigh,  the  son  of 
Hon.  John  Creigh  who  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land and  settled  in  Carlisle  in  1761.  John 
Creigh  was  an  early  justice  and  one  of  the 
nine  representatives  who  signed  the  first 
Declaration,  June  24,  1776,  for  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Creigh  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  August  16,  1769,  and  graduated  in 
the  second  class  which  left  Dickinson  college 
in  1788.  He  probably  studied  law  under 
Thomas  Duncan,  upon  whose  motion  he  was 
admitted,  July,  1791.  He  died  in  Carlisle, 
October,  1809.  He  was  a brother-in-law  of 


Samuel  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  and  of 
Hon.  John  Kennedy,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  have  now  given  a brief  outline  sketch 
of  our  bar  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  constitution  of  1790,  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  president 
judge  of  our  judicial  district,  appears  upon 
the  bench. 

III. 

FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  1790. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion until  the  present,  the  judges  who  have 
presided  over  our  courts  are  as  follows : 
Thomas  Smith,  .1791;  Hon.  James  Riddle, 
1794;  Hon.  John  Joseph  Henry,  1800;  Hon. 
James  Hamilton,  1806 ; Hon.  Charles  Smith, 
1819;  Hon.  John  Reed,  1820;  Hon.  Samuel 
Hepburn,  1838;  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  1849; 
Hon.  James  Id.  Graham,  1851;  Hon.  Benja- 
min F.  Junkin,  1871 ; Hon.  Martin  C.  Her- 
man, 1875;  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  1885; 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  1895. 

Hon.  Thomas  Smith  first  appeared  upon 
the  bench  in  October  term,  1791.  He  resided 
in  Carlisle.  He  had  been  a deputy  surveyor 
under  the  government,  and  thus  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  land  system  in 
Pennsylvania,  then  in  progress  of  formation. 
He  was  accounted  a good  common-law  law- 
yer, and  did  a considerable  business.  He 
was  commissioned  president  judge  by  Gov- 
ernor Mifflin,  August  20,  1791,  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  his  appointment  as  an 
associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1794.  He  was  a small  man, 
rather  reserved  in  his  manners  and  of  not 
very  social  proclivities.  He  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, March  31,  1809,  aged  sixty-four 
years. 

Hon.  James  Riddle  first  appears  upon  the 
bench  in  April  term,  1794.  He  was  born  in 
Adams  county,  graduated  at  Princeton  and 
read  laAV  at  York.  He  was  admitted  to  this 
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bar  upon  the  motion  of  Jasper  Yeates,  in 
January,  1785,  having  been  previously  ad- 
mitted to  the  bars  of  Lancaster  and  Frank- 
lin counties,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a large 
practice  at  Chambersburg  until  his  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Mifflin  as  president  judge 
of  this  judicial  district  in  February,  1794. 
This  district  was  then  composed  of  Cumber- 
land, Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon  and 
Mifflin.  He  was  well  read  in  science,  litera- 
ture and  law,  a good  advocate  and  very 
successful  with  the  jury.  He  was  a tall  man, 
broad  shouldered  and  lusty,  with  a noble 
face  and  profile  and  pleasing  manner.  He 
was  an  ardent  Federalist  and,  owing  to  the 
strong  partisan  feeling  which  existed,  he 
resigned  in  1804  his  position  as  judge  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  died  in 
Chambersburg  about  1837. 

Charles  Huston. — It  was  while  Judge 
Riddle  was  upon  the  bench  that  Charles 
Huston,  afterwards  (1826)  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  admitted  (August, 
1795),  upon  the  motion  of  his  preceptor, 
Thomas  Duncan,  his  committee  of  examina- 
tion being  Thomas  Hartley,  Ralph  Bowie 
and  Charles  Smith,  Esqs. 

John  Kennedy,  later  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  also  admitted  under  Riddle,  August 
term,  1798.  He  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land county  (June,  1774)  and  graduated 
from  Dickinson  college,  1795.  He  had  read 
laAv  Avith  James  Hamilton,  and  was  examined 
by  the  same  committee  as  Huston.  He  al- 
most immediately  removed  to  a northern 
circuit,  where  he  became  the  compeer  of 
men  like  James  Ross,  John  Lyon,  Parker 
Campbell  and  others  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished. For  sixteen  years  he  sat  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1830  until 
his  death  August  27,  1846.  His  opinions 
are  distinguished  for  their  lucid  argumen- 
tation and  laborious  research. 

John  Joseph  Henry,  the  third  president 
judge  of  our  judicial  district,  was  from 
Lancaster  and  was  born  about  the  year  1758. 


He  was  appointed  in  1800.  He  had  previous- 
ly been  the  first  president  judge  of  Dauphin 
county  in  1793.  He  was,  as  a youth,  in  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  under  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  the  expe- 
dition, with  which  also  was  young  Aaron 
Burr,  then  a cadet  of  twenty.  Judge  Henry 
was  a large  man,  probably  over  six  feet  in 
height.  He  died  in  Lancaster  in  1810. 

THE  BAR  IN  1800. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  dawn  of 
a new  century.  A change  had  come  or  was 
coming  upon  us,  and  many  of  the  old  forms 
and  customs  of  colonial  days  were  passing 
away.  The  continental  dress,  the  knee 
breeches  and  powdered  queue,  the  dignified 
ceremonials  of  the  courts  and  the  refined 
manners  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  regime 
Avere  then  becoming  a matter  more  of  mem- 
ory than  of  observation.  Judge  Henry  was 
upon  the  bench.  Watts  and  Duncan  were 
unquestionably  the  leading  lawyers.  They 
were  engaged  probably  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  cases  which  were  tried,  and  were 
always  upon  opposite  sides;  and  Hamilton, 
six  years  afterwards,  to  be  upon  the  bench. 
There  Avas  also  Charles  Smith,  who  was  to 
succeed  Hamilton  ; Bowie  of  York,  and  Ship- 
pen  of  Lancaster,  with  thin  queues  and  con- 
tinental knee  breeches,  and  Thomas  Hartley 
also,  of  the  older  set,  and  the  Duncan 
brothers,  James  and  Samuel,  and  Thomas 
Creigh,  all  of  them  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice at  our  bar  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. And,  at  this  time,  in  the  office  of  that 
renowned  lawyer,  David  Watts,  there  were 
then,  or  within  a few  years,  as  students, 
William  Wilkins,  born  in  Carlisle  (1779), 
admitted  in  November,  1801,  who  Avas  to 
become  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bar,  United  States  Senator,  min- 
ister to  Russia  under  President  Jackson, 
and  secretary  of  Avar  under  Tyler ; John  B. 
Alexander,  also  born  in  Carlisle  (1782),  ad- 
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mitted  in  September,  1804,  afterwards  of 
Greensburg,  and  the  foremost  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bar  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies; and  George  Metzger  and  Andrew 
Carothers,  of  Carlisle.  And  under  Thomas 
Duncan,  Esq.,  as  students  at  this  time  (1801) 
was  Alexander  P.  Lyon  and  James  Caroth- 
ers, and  John  Bannister  Gibson,  afterwards 
the  great  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania— all 
admitted  on  motion  of  Thomas  Duncan,  their 
preceptor,  at  the  March  term,  1803,  with 
Ralph  Bowie  and  Charles  Smith  and  William 
Brown,  Esqs.,  as  their  committee. 

At  this  time  the  lawyers  still  traveled 
iipon  the  circuit  and  Circuit  Courts  were 
held,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  entry: 
“Circuit  Court  held  at  Carlisle  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  this  4th  day  of  May, 
1801,  before  Hon.  Jasper  Yeates,  and  Hon. 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  ’ ’ 

Hon.  John  Bannister  Gibson.— Of  the 

above,  Gibson  was,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, about  twenty-three,  having  been  born 
November  8,  1780.  He  Avas  graduated  from 
Dickinson  college  in  the  class  of  1798.  From 
1805  to  1812  he  seems  to  have  had  a fair 
legal  practice  in  Cumberland  county,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that  the  field  Avas 
then  “occupied  by  such  men  as  Duncan, 
Watts,  Bowie  of  York,  and  Smith  of  Lan- 
caster, who,  at  the  time  of  which  Ave  speak, 
had  but  few  equals  in  the  state.”  (See 
Porter’s  Essay  on  Gibson.)  His  reputation, 
however,  at  this  period,  Avas  not  that  of  dili- 
gence in  his  profession,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  this  time  he  had  no  great  liking  for 
it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Brackenridge, 
in  1816,  Judge  Gibson  Avas  appointed  by 
Governor  Snyder  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  AAdiere,  as  it  has  been  said, 
if  Tilghman  was  the  Nestor,  Gibson  became 
the  Ulysses  of  the  bench.  This  appointment 
seems  first  to  have  aAArakened  his  intellect 
and  stimulated  his  ambition.  He  became 


more  devoted  to  study  and  seems  to  have 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  laAv 
as  a science.  Coke,  particularly,  seems  to 
have  been  his  favorite  author,  and  his  quaint, 
forcible  and  condensed  style  as  Avell  as  the 
severity  of  his  logic,  seem  to  have  had  no 
small  influence  in  the  development  of  Gib- 
son’s mind,  and  in  implanting  there  the 
seeds  of  that  love  for  the  English  common 
laAv  which  Avas  afterwards  every Avhere  so 
conspicuous  in  his  writings. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Tilghman,  Gib- 
son Avas  appointed  his  successor  as  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania,  commissioned  May 
18,  1827.  “From  this  time  forAvard,”  says 
Col.  A.  Porter,  in  his  admirable  essay,  “the 
gradual  and  uniform  progress  of  his  mind 
may  be  traced  in  his  opinions  with  a cer- 
tainty and  satisfaction  which  perhaps  are 
not  offered  in  the  ease  of  any  other  judge 
knoAAm  to  annals.  His  original  style,  com- 
pared to  that  in  which  he  noAV  began  to 
Avrite,  was  like  the  sineAvs  of  a groAving  lad 
compared  to  the  Avell-knit  muscles  of  a man. 
No  one  Avho  has  carefully  studied  his  opin- 
ions could  have  failed  to  remark  the  in- 
creased power  and  pith  Avliich  distinguish 
them  from  this  time  forAvard.”  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  “He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  his  knoAvledge  increas- 
ing with  increasing  years,  AArhile  his  great 
intellect  remained  unimpaired.” 

His  opinions  were  among  the  earliest 
American  decisions  to  be  recognized  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  England.  It  has 
been  said  of  them  that  they  can  be  “picked 
out  from  others  like  gold  coin  from  among 
copper.”  He  was  for  more  than  half  of  a 
long  life  an  associate  or  chief  justice  upon 
the  bench,  and  his  opinions  extend  through 
no  less  than  seventy  volumes  of  our  reports 
(from  2 Sergeant  and  RaAAde  to  7 Harris), 
an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  3,  1853.  Upon 
the  marble  monument  erected  OArer  his  re- 
mains in  the  old  graveyard  at  Carlisle  is  the 
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following  beautiful  inscription  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black : 

“In  the  various  knowledge 
Which  forms  the  perfect  Scholar 
He  had  no  superior. 

Independent,  upright  and  able, 

He  had  all  the  highest  qualities  of  a great 
Judge. 

In  the  difficult  science  of  jurisprudence 
He  mastered  every  Department, 
Discussed  almost  every  question,  and 
Touched  no  subject  which  he  did  not  adorn. 

He  won  in  early  manhood, 

And  retained  to  the  close  of  a long  life, 
The  affection  of  his  brethren  on  the  Bench, 
The  Respect  of  the  Bar, 

And  the  Confidence  of  the  people.” 

Judge  Gibson  was  a man  of  large  propor- 
tions, a giant  both  in  physique  and  intellect. 
He  was  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a muscular  and  well  proportioned 
frame,  indicative  of  strength  and  energy, 
and  a countenance  expressing  strong  char- 
acter and  manly  beauty.  “His  face,”  says 
David  Paul  Brown,  “was  full  of  intellect, 
sprightliness  and  benevolence,  and,  of 
course,  eminently  handsome ; his  manners 
were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity, 
warmth,  frankness  and  generosity.  There 
never  was  a man  more  free  from  affectation 
or  pretention  of  any  sort.”  “Until  the  day 
of  his  death,”  says  Porter,  “although  his 
bearing  was  mild  and  unostentatious,  so 
striking  was  his  personal  appearance  that 
few  persons  to  whom  he  was  unknown  could 
have  passed  him  by  in  the  street  without 
remark.” 

Of  his  wide  learning  in  language  and  lit- 
erature, and  in  other  sciences  than  law,  we 
have  not  space  to  speak,  and  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  able  tributes  of  men  like 
Judge  Black  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  to 
the  more  lengthy  biographical  notices  of 
this  great  judge,  of  whom,  as  yet,  no  suf- 
ficient biography  exists. 
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“Alas!”  said  the  brilliant  Rufus  Choate, 
realizing  the  evanescent  character  of  a law- 
yer’s fame,  “there  is  no  immortality  but  a 
book.”  But  the  learned  Grotius,  who  had 
written  many  books,  seeing  still  deeper,  that 
fame  was  but  a postponed  oblivion,  ex- 
claimed when  dying,  “Alas!  I have  con- 
sumed my  life  with  laborious  trifling.”  He 
had  not  done  so,  nor  did  Gibson,  whose 
autobiography  is  clearly  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Common  Law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Gibson’s  extra  judicial  accomplish- 
ments were  very  extraordinary.  He  was  a 
bom  musician  and  the  natural  talent  had 
been  highly  cultivated.  He  was  a connois- 
seur in  painting  and  statuary,  at  home  with 
the  ancient  classics,  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature,  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  well  versed  in  the  dramatists  of 
the  Restoration.  He  had  studied  medicine 
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in  his  youth  (under  Dr.  McCrosky,  of  Car- 
lisle) and  understood  it  well.  He  seemed  to 
absorb  all  kinds  of  knowledge  with  scarcely 
an  effort. 

As  to  his  mental  habits,  he  was  a deep, 
but  not  a close  student;  lie  worked  most 
effectively,  but  he  worked  reluctantly.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him 
was  that  he  seldom  or  never  wrote  except 
when  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  but 
when  he  once  brought  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  a focus  and  took  up  the  pen,  he 
wrote  continuously  and  without  erasure. 
When  he  once  began  to  Avrite  an  opinion,  he 
very  rarely  laid  it  aside  until  it  was  com- 
pleted. This,  Avith  the  broad  grasp  AAnth 
which  he  took  hold  of  his  subject,  gave  to 
his  opinion  a consistency  and  unity  other- 
Avise  difficult  to  have  attained.  These  opin- 
ions very  seldom  give  a history  of  decided 
cases,  but  invariably  put  the  decision  upon 
some  leading  principle  of  laAV,  referring  to 
but  feAv  cases  by  Avay  of  illustration,  or  to 
sIioav  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Of  his  style  much  has  been  said.  Said 
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Stevens,  “I  do  not  know  by  whom  it  has 
been  surpassed.”  It  is  a judicial  style  at 
once  compact,  technical  and  exact.  Its 
meaning  does  not  always  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face, but  when  it  is  perceived  it  is  certain 
and  without  ambiguity.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  Judge 
Gibson  often  thought  out  his  opinions  while 
playing  upon  his  favorite  instrument,  the 
violin.  As  to  his  accuracy  of  language,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  him  in  his 
satchel  a book  of  synonyms.  These  facts 
were  told  to  the  Avriter  by  his  son,  the  late 
Col.  George  Gibson,  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  following  sketch  was  written  by  Hon. 
B.  P.  Junkin,  a life-long  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance of  Justice  Gibson,  and  is  particularly 
interesting  insomuch  as  it  gives  an  insight 
into  the  boyhood  days  of  the  famous  judge : 

Chief  Justice  John  Bannister  Gibson  was 
born  and  raised  in  what  is  now  Perry  county, 
at  a point  on  Sherman’s  creek  six  miles  east 
of  the  present  county  seat.  This  spot  has 
been  my  fishing  ground  for  sixty  years,  and 
I never  approach  it  without  feeling  as  Moses 
did  when  he  saw  the  burping  bush,  that 
the  ground  was  canonized  and  holy.  It  is 
as  rugged  a spot  as  exists  in  the  county,  with 
hills  and  rocky  bluffs  enclosing  it,  an  old 
moss-covered  stone  grist  mill,  operated  by  a 
spring  of  water  a mile  distant,  and  with  not 
a level  acre  on  the  farm  except  an  alluvial 
meadow  made  by  the  creek;  just  what  his 
rugged  surroundings  had  to  do  in  training 
his  powerful  mind  is  hard  to  tell,  but  doubt- 
less were  not  without  influence. 

Just  below  the  old  mill  a heavy  perpen- 
dicular Hamilstone  bluff,  one  hundred  feet 
high,  projects  into  the  creek,  and  in  con- 
structing the  highway,  instead  of  cutting 
this  bluff  to  the  level  of  the  road,  they  cut 
under  it,  thus  leaving  the  bluff  overhanging 
the  wagon  track.  There  were  three  Gibson 
brothers,  the  Judge,  Prank  and  George.  As 


they  depended  chiefly  on  game  and  fish  for 
their  living,  not  much  farming  was  done, 
a little  buckwheat  and  rye  only  was  raised, 
consequently  the  boys  were  often  short  in 
powder  and  shot.  At  that  time  (1800)  there 
were  neither  canals  nor  railroads,  and  all 
the  flour  that  the  people  did  not  eat  them- 
selves was  hauled  in  broad-wheeled  wagons 
to  Baltimore  as  the  nearest  market,  and  the 
farmers  generally  moved  their  teams  in 
droves  of  eight  and  ten  wagons,  and  all  had 
to  pass  under  Gibson’s  rock.  The  three  boys 
(to  raise  the  wind)  one  night  placed  light 
props  under  the  hanging  rock,  carefully 
wedged,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  bluff, 
as  if  supporting  it ; whereas,  in  fact,  these 
props  could  no  more  hold  up  Gibson’s  rock 
than  a tallow-dip  could  sustain  the  Wash- 
ington monument.  The  drove  of  wagons 
came  on  next  morning  and  the  teamsters 
were  confounded  to  find  the  rock  supported 
by  props,  and  were  afraid  to  remove  them, 
all  appearing  bona  fide.  They  sent  for  the 
Gibson  brothers,  who  appeared  and  magni- 
fied the  danger,  but  proposed  for  a small 
compensation  (enough  to  buy  a week’s 
powder  and  ball)  to  remove  them,  and  did 
so  with  as  much  seeming  apprehension  of 
danger  and  imminent  death  as  if  they  them- 
selves had  not  placed  them  in  position. 

The  mother  of  the  Gibson  brothers  was  an 
Episcopalian  and  worshipped  in  Carlisle, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  bishop  from  Phila- 
delphia was  present  and  the  mother  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  go  over  the  mountain  to 
the  Gibson  mansion  to  baptize  the  three 
boys.  The  bishop  drove  over  in  a coach  and 
four,  and  when  the  mother  introduced  the 
bishop  to  father  Gibson  the  former  deemed 
it  necessary  to  explain  his  presence,  and 
said,  “Your  wife  has  brought  me  over  to 
baptize  the  boys,  and  have  you  any  objec- 
tions?” The  father  replied,  “Not  any,  if  you 
can  catch  them.”  Next  morning  the  boys 
were  out  with  their  rifles  at  four  o’clock, 
and  although  the  bishop  stayed  a whole 
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week  he  never  got  sight  of  one  of  them; 
they  never  returned  from  the  hunt  until  the 
bishop  was  in  bed,  and  there  was  no  baptiz- 
ing done. 

The  last  time  I saw  the  chief  justice  was 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  May, 
1852,  and  this  happened:  James  X.  Mc- 

Lanahan  (then  our  member  of  Congress) 
and  I had  been  amusing  ourselves  about 
town,  and  together  entered  the  Herr  (now 
Lochiel)  hotel  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
where  we  found  Judge  Gibson  sitting,  sipping 
his  night-cap,  and  McLanahan  said  to  the 
Judge:  “I  have  just  returned  from  Europe, 
and  while  in  London  I heard  a great  compli- 
ment paid  you.  I was  in  the  Court  of  West- 
minster in  London,  where  the  twelve  judges 
were  sitting  in  banc,  and  a sergeant  was 
arguing  a question  of  law  and  read  an  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
without  giving  the  name  of  the  judge  deliv- 
ering it.  The  chief  justice  said:  ‘That  is 

an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson.’  The 
sergeant  said:  ‘Yes;’  the  chief  justice  re- 

plied: ‘Ah,  sir,  his  opinions  have  great 
weight  with  this  court.’  The  judge  was 
deeply  affected,  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  he 
remarked  ‘that  a prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country.’  ” 

When  the  judiciary  became  elective  he 
was  chosen,  in  1851,  a judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  had  he  lived  (he  died  May  30, 
1853)  until  1855  he  would  have  again  be- 
come chief  justice.  Chief  Justice  Black’s 
eulogy  on  Gibson  (7  Harris,  10,  11,  12,  13 
and  14)  is  so  grand,  so  expressive  and  mag- 
ically overwhelming,  that  it  renders  any 
attempt  to  open  the  subject  prohibitory,  for 
to  add  to  it  is  ultra  vires. 

Gibson’s  faculty  of  expressing  the  precise 
thought,  in  the  precise  words,  as  it  lay  in 
his  mind,  epitomized  every  sentence,  and 
the  thought  crystallized  into  a harmonious 
setting. 

George  Metzger.— Of  others  admitted 
under  Judge  Henry,  George  Metzger,  whom 
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we  have  mentioned,  served  as  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  as  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1813-14.  He  was  born  in  York 
county  on  November  19,  1782,  and  died  in 
Carlisle,  June  10,  1879,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-six.  He  was  the  founder  of  Metz- 
ger college,  Carlisle. 

Andrew  Carothers  Avas  born  in  Cumber- 
land county  about  1778.  He  read  law,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  the  elder  Watts.  Among 
his  pupils  was  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  Watts 
(the  son  of  his  preceptor)  and  Hon.  James 
H.  Graham.  “He  became,”  says  Judge 
Watts,  “an  excellent  practical  and  learned 
la\A?yer,  and  very  soon  took  a high  place  at 
the  bar  of  Cumberland  county,  which  at  the 
time  ranked  among  its  members  some  of  the 
best  lawyers  of  the  state.”  Watts,  Duncan, 
Alexander  and  Mahan  Avere  at  different 
times  his  competitors,  and  amongst  these  he 
acquired  a large  and  lucrative  practice, 
which  continued  through  his  Avhole  life.  Mr. 
Carothers  was  remarkable  for  his  amiability 
of  temper,  his  purity  of  character,  his  un- 
limited disposition  of  charity  and  his  love  of 
justice.  He  died  July  26,  1836,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

THE  BAR  UNDER  HAMILTON. 

James  Hamilton,  the  fourth  judge  under 
the  constitution,  appears  upon  the  bench  in 
1806.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and 
emigrated  to  America  before  the  Revolution. 
He  was  Avell  educated,  large,  very  fat,  very 
eccentric,  very  social,  very  dignified  as  a 
judge  and  very  indifferent  as  to  his  personal 
appearance.  He  was  considered  an  excellent 
laAvyer  and  tolerable  speaker. 

“Judge  Hamilton,”  says  Brackenridge  in 
his  “Recollections,”  ‘Gvas  a learned  and 
elegant  laAvyer,  remarkably  sIoav  and  im- 
pressive, and  in  his  charges  to  the  jury  too 
minute.  * * * He  had  received  his  edu- 

cation in  Dublin.  Among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,”  continues  he,  “Mr.  Gibson, 
now  chief  justice  of  the  state,  was  the  most 
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conspicuous.  He  even  then  had  a high 
reputation  for  the  clearness  of  his  judgment 
and  the  superiority  of  his  taste.” 

Hamilton  was  admitted  in  1781;  he  had 
held  the  office  of  deputy  attorney  general  at 
the  bar,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Snyder  to  the  bench  in  1806,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  until  his  death  in  1819, 
aged  seventy-seven  years. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  following 
manner  of  giving  notice  of  the  holding  of 
the  courts  in  the  public  press  was  cus- 
tomary or  an  innovation  of  Judge  Hamilton, 
but  in  an  old  and  yellow  time-stained  copy 
of  the  Carlisle  Gazette,  dated  December  25, 
1812,  we  find  the  following  curious  procla- 
mation : 

“PROCLAMATION. 

“To  the  Coroner,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  the  Constables  of  the  different  town- 
ships of  the  County  of  Cumberland. 

‘ ‘ Greeting : Know  ye,  that  in  pursuance 

of  a precept  to  me  directed  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  Hon.  James  Hamilton,  Esquire, 
president  of  the  several  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  Ninth  District,  consisting  of  the 
Counties  of  Adams,  Cumberland  and  Frank- 
lin, and  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  the  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Goal 
Delivery  for  the. trial  of  capital  and  other 
offenders  therein,  and  of  General  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  John 
Creigli  and  James  Armstrong,  Esquires, 
Judges  of  the  same  Court  in  the  said  County 
of  Cumberland.  You  and  each  of  you  are 
hereby  required  that  you  be  and  appear  in 
your  proper  persons  with  your  records, 
recognizances,  examinations  and  other  re- 
membrances, before  the  Judges  aforesaid,  at 
Carlisle,  at  a Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  General  Goal  Delivery  and  General 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  there  to  be 
holden,  for  the,  said  County  aforesaid  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next,  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day,  then  and  there  to 


do  those  things  which  to  your  several  offices 
respectively  appertain. 

“Given  under  my  hand  in  Carlisle  this 
24th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
tAvelve. 

“John  Boden,  Sheriff.” 

It  was  Judge  Hamilton’s  habit  to  have  the 
tipstaves  and  other  officers  of  the  court  at- 
tend him  in  a body  when  he  walked  to  or 
from  his  residence  and  the  court. 

Watts  and  Duncan  were  still  the  leaders 
of  the  bar  under  Hamilton.  Watts  came  to 
the  bar  somewhat  later  than  Duncan,  but 
both  had  been  admitted  and  the  latter  had 
practiced  under  the  justices  prior  to  the  con- 
stitution; but  from  that  time  (1790)  both 
were  leaders  of  the  bar  under  the  first  five 
judges  who  presided  after  the  constitution 
until  the  appointment  of  Duncan  to  the  su- 
preme bench  in  1817.  David  Watts  died 
two  years  after. 

There  is  a legend  to  the  effect  that  a cer- 
tain act  which  can  bo  found  in  the  Pamphlet 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania  (1810,  p.  136),  for- 
bidding the  citation  of  English  precedents 
subsequent  to  1776,  was  passed  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Judge  Hamilton,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  multitudinous  authorities  with  which 
Mr.  Duncan  was  wont  to  confuse  his  judg- 
ment. 

Isaac  B.  Parker.— Among  the  prominent 
attorneys  who  practiced  for  many  years  at 
our  bar,  who  were  admitted  under  Hamil- 
ton, was  Isaac  Brown  Parker,  March,  1806, 
on  motion  of  Charles  Smith,  Esq.  Mr. 
Parker  had  read  law  under  James  Hamilton 
just  previous  to  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  bench.  His  committee  were  Ralph 
Bowie,  Charles  Smith  and  James  Duncan, 
Esqs.  He  was  a gentleman  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  and  a prominent  lawyer  of  his 
day. 

Alexander  Mahan,  who  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  Dickinson  college  (1805)  and  who 
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had  read  law  under  Thomas  Duncan,  was 
admitted  August,  1808;  Gibson,  the  elder 
Watts  and  Carothers  being  his  committee. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Perry  county  bar 
in  1821,  and  was,  says  Judge  Junkin,  “a 
man  of  great  oratorical  power.”  (See 
sketch  of  Perry  county  bar  by  Hon.  B.  F. 
Junkin.) 

Hon.  William  Ramsey  was  admitted  the 
same  date.  He  was  prothonotary  for  many 
years  and  a prominent  Democratic  politician 
from  1827  to  1831,  in  which  latter  year  he 
died.  He  began  practice  at  the  bar  in  1827. 

James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  was  boni  in  Carlisle, 
October  16,  1793,  and  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson college  in  1812.  He  read  law  with 
Isaac  B.  Parker,  was  admitted  while  his 
father  was  upon  the  bench,  April,  1816.  Be- 
ing in  affluent  circumstances,  he  practiced 
but  little  at  the  bar,  and  died  June  23,  1873. 

John  Williamson,  brother-in-law  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Hepburn,  with  whom  he  was  for  a 
long  time  associated,  was  born  in  this  county 
September  14,  1789;  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson college ; read  law  under  Luther  Martin, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  (the  “Federal  Biilldog” 
and  counsel  for  Aaron  Burr),  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  this  bar  in  August,  1811.  Luther 
Martin,  it  is  said,  had  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  “legal  lore  and  liquor,”  and  in  the  for- 
mer respect  only  his  pupil  resei  bled  his  pre- 
ceptor, for  he  was  a very  learned  lawyer  as 
a counselor.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1870. 

John  Duncan  Mahon,  who  was  admitted 
under  Hamilton  in  April,  1817,  was  born  in 
1796,  and  read  law  under  the  instruction  of 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Duncan.  He  became  the 
leader  of  the  Carlisle  bar  at  a brilliant 
period,  until,  in  1833,  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  became  a prominent  member  of 
the  bar  of  that  city,  where  he  died  July  3, 
1861.  He  was  a man  of  rare  endowments. 
“He  had,”  says  Judge  McClure,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, “the  gift,  the  power  and  the  grace 
of  the  orator,  and  in  addressing  the  passions, 


the  sympathies  and  the  peculiarities  of  men, 
he  seldom  made  mistakes.  His  every  gesture 
was  graceful,  his  style  of  eloquence  was  the 
proper  word  in  the  proper  place  for  the 
occasion,  and  his  voice  was  music.”  He  was 
affable  in  temper,  brilliant  in  conversation, 
and  was  among  the  leaders  of  our  bar  under 
Hamilton,  Smith  and  Reed,  at  a time  when 
it  had  strong  men  by  whom  his  strength  was 
tested  and  his  talents  tried. 

Hon.  Charles  Smith  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Hamilton  as  the  fifth  president  judge  of 
our  judicial  district  in  the  year  1819.  He 
was  born  at  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1765, 
and  graduated  at  first  commencement  of 
Washington  college,  Maryland,  of  which  his 
father  was  founder  and  provost.  He  read 
law  with  his  brother,  William  Moore  Smith, 
at  Easton,  Pa.  He  was  a colleague  of  Simon 
Snyder  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
a distinguished  member  of  that  talented 
body  of  men.  Although  differing  from  Mr. 
Snyder  in  politics  they  were,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  firm  friends,  and  wdien  Mr. 
Snyder  became  governor  of  the  state  for 
three  successive  terms,  Air.  Smith  was  his 
confidential  adviser  in  many  important  mat- 
ters. In  the  circuit  he  became  associated 
with  such  eminent  men  as  Thomas  Duncan, 
David  Watts,  Charles  Hall,  John  Woods, 
James  Hamilton  and  a host  of  luminaries  of 
the  middle  bar.  In  the  trial  of  ejectment 
cases  the  learning  of  the  bar  was  best  dis- 
played, and  Mr.  Smith  was  soon  recognized 
as  an  eminent  land  lawyer.  In  after  years, 
when  called  on  to  revise  the  old  publications 
of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature  to  frame  a new 
compilation  of  the  same  (generally  known  as 
Smith's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania),  he  gave  to 
the  public  the  result  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  on  the  subject  of  the  land  law,  in 
the  very  copious  note  on  that  subject  which 
may  well  be  termed  a treatise  on  the  land 
laws  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  work, 
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his  note  on  the  criminal  law  of  the  state  is 
elaborate  and  instructive.  When  appointed 
judge  in  1819,  this  district  was  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin, 
and  Judge  Smith  afterward  became  the  first 
presiding  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Lan- 
caster. He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died  March  18,  1836,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  “He  was,”  says  the  late 
George  Harris,  Esq.,  “a  superior  lawyer, 
and,  as  a judge,  very  ready  and  decided.” 

THE  BAR  UNDER  REED. 

Hon.  John  Reed,  LL.  D.,  appears  upon  the 
bench  in  1820.  He  was  born  in  York  (now 
Adams)  county  in  1786.  He  was  a son  of 
Emil  William  Reed,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
He  read  law  under  William  Maxwell,  of 
Gettysburg,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  law  for  some  years  in  Westmore- 
land county.  In  1815  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  and  on  July  10,  1820,  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Finley,  president 
judge  of  this  Ninth  judicial  district,  then 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Adams  and  Perry.  When,  in  1839, 
by  a change  in  the  constitution,  his  commis- 
sion expired,  he  resumed  his  practice  at  this 
bar,  and  continued  it  until  his  death,  at  Car- 
lisle, .January  19,  1850.  In  1830  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dick- 
inson, and  in  1839  by  Washington  college, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1833  the  new  board  of 
Dickinson  college  established  a professorship 
of  law,  and  Judge  Reed  was  elected  to  fill 
that  department  (from  1834  to  1850).  Many 
who  were  graduated  at  the  law  school  then 
formed  became  eminent  in  their  profession 
and  occupied  high  political  and  judicial 
positions. 

Judge  Reed,  we  may  mention,  was  the 
author  of  three  volumes,  now  rare,  known 
as  the  “Pennsylvania  Blackstone.”  “He 
presided,”  says  a former  writer,  “for  nine- 
teen years  in  a district  where  the  bar  was 
not  inferior  to  any  in  the  commonwealth; 


having  among  its  members  Thomas  G.  Mc- 
Cullough, George  Chambers,  James  Dunlap, 
T.  Hartley  Crawford,  John  T.  Denny,  George 
Metzger,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Andrew  Caroth- 
ers,  John  D.  Mahon,  Charles  B.  Penrose, 
Frederick  Watts,  Wm.  M.  Biddle  and  others, 
all  men  of  distinction  Avith  whom  he  was  not 
only  officially  connected,  but  Avith  many  of 
them  intimately  associated. 

At  this  period  the  bar  was  particularly 
strong.  Of  the  old  veterans,  David  Watts 
Avas  dead,  and  Duncan  was  upon  the  su- 
preme bench,  but  among  the  practitioners 
here  were  such  men  as  Carothers,  Alexander, 
Mahon,  Ramsey,  Parker,  Williamson,  Metz- 
ger and  others;  AAThile  among  those  admitted 
under  him  who  Avere  afterwards  to  attain 
eminence  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar  were 
such  men  as  Charles  B.  Penrose,  Hugh  Gaul- 
lagher,  Frederick  Watts,  William  M.  Biddle, 
James  H.  Graham,  Samuel  Hepburn,  William 
Ramsey,  S.  Dunlap  Adair  and  John  B.  Par- 
ker, a galaxy  of  names  AAdiich  has  not  since 
been  equaled. 

An  unknown  writer,  speaking  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  Carlisle  bar  at  about  this 
period,  says:  “John  D.  Mahon  Avas  its 

bright,  particular  star ; young,  graceful, 
eloquent  and  with  a jury  irresistible.  Equal 
to  him  in  general  ability  and  superior,  per- 
haps, in  legal  acumen,  Avas  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Samuel  Alexander.  Then  there 
was  the  vehement  AndreAV  Carothers  and 
young  Frederick  Watts,  just  admitted  in 
time  to  reap  the  advantages  of  his  father’s 
reputation  and  create  an  enduring  one  of  his 
oaaui.  And  George  Metzger,  Avith  his  treble 
voice,  and  hand  upon  his  side,  amusing  the 
court  and  spectators  with  his  not  overly 
delicate  facetiae.  And  there  was  William 
Ramsey  Avith  his  queue— a man  of  many 
clients  and  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.” 

General  Samuel  Alexander  was  just  be- 
ginning his  practice  at  the  bar  in  1820  Avhen 
Judge  Reed  took  the  bench.  He  Avas  born 
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in  Carlisle,  September  20,  1792;  graduated 
from  Dickinson  college  (1812),  read  law  at 
Greensburg  with  his  brother,  Maj.  John  B. 
Alexander,  and  became  a prominent  lawyer 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  returned  to 
Carlisle  and  began  practicing  here  at  about 
1818  and  soon  acquired  a prominent  posi- 
tion. In  1820  he  married  a daughter  of  Col. 
Ephriam  Blaine,  of  Carlisle,  commissary 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  grand- 
father of  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Maine.  He  was  a strong  advocate,  bold, 
vigorous,  aggressive,  with  a large  command 
of  language,  and  was  a master  of  personal 
invective.  • In  this  he  had  no  equal  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
also,  he  had  no  superior.  He  died  in  Carlisle 
in  July,  1845,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

From  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Todd,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Mr.  Alexander,  we  learn  that  the 
latter  ‘ ‘ was  possessed  of  a tenacious  memory, 
and  seldom  forgot  a case  Avhich  he  had  once 
read;  that  he  was  possessed  of  great  tact 
and  an  intuitive  quickness  of  perception; 
that  in  the  management  of  a case  he  was 
apt,  watchful  and  ingenious,  so  that  if  driven 
from  one  position  he  was,  like  a skillful  gen- 
eral, always  quick  to  seize  another,  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  his  talents  only  brightened 
amid  difficulties  and  shone  forth  the  more 
resplendent  as  the  battle  became  more  hope- 
less. ” 

Hugh  Gaullagher,  a practitioner  at  the  bar 
under  Reed,  read  laAV  Avith  Hon.  Richard 
Coulter,  of  Greensburg,  and  shortly  after  his 
admission  commenced  practice  in  Carlisle. 
This  Avas  about  1824,  from  Avhich  time  he 
continued  to  practice  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  He  died  in  Carlisle,  April 
14,  1856.  He  Avas  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
eccentric,  long-limbed,  awlnvard  in  his  gait 
and  in  his  delivery,  had  the  Irish  brogue,  but 
he  Avas  popular,  affable,  instructive  in  con- 
versation, and  Avell  read,  particularly  in  his- 
tory, and  in  the  elements  of  his  profession. 
He  possessed  inherent  humor  and  a love  of 


fun,  had  a large  circle  of  friends  and  was 
among  the  number  of  the  old  laAvyers  Avho 
Avere  fond  of  a dinner  and  a song.  He  Avas 
strong  as  a counselor,  fond  of  the  old  cases, 
and  woidd  rather  quote  an  opinion  of  my 
Lord  Hale  or  Mansfield  than  the  latest  de- 
livered by  our  courts.  Governor  Porter  at 
one  time  thought  A7ery  seriously  of  appoint- 
ing him  judge  of  this  district,  but  Avas  de- 
terred from  so  doing  on  account  of  his 
nationality.  This  has  been  told  to  the  Avriter 
by  one  (the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Hepburn)  to 
whom  Governor  Porter  himself  communi- 
cated the  fact. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  born  near  Phila- 
delphia, October  6,  1798,  read  law  Avith 
Samuel  Ewing,  of  Philadelphia,  and  imme- 
diately moved  to  Carlisle.  He  soon  acquired 
a prominent  position  at  the  bar.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1833.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  was  re-elected, 
serving  under  Governor  Ritner  when  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  was  also  a member  of  that 
body,  and  during  the  buckshot  Avar. 
He  soon  achieved  distinction  among  the  men 
of  ability  Avho  Avere  then  chosen,  to  fill  that 
office.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  solicitor  of  the  treasury, 
Avhich  position  he  held  until  the  close  of 
President  Tyler’s  administration.  After 
practicing  in  Carlisle  he  moved  first  to  Lan- 
caster, then  (in  1847)  to  Philadelphia,  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  his  profession.  In  1856 
he  was  again  elected  as  a reform  candidate 
to  the  State  Senate,  during  Avhich  term  he 
died  of  pneumonia,  at  Harrisburg,  April  6, 
1857.  In  appearance,  Mr.  Penrose  Avas 
slightly  above  the  medium  height,  with 
white  hair  and  a fine  intellectual  cast  of 
countenance.  In  his  character  he  Avas  un- 
selfish, benevolent  and  earnest  in  whatever 
he  undertook  to  accomplish,  in  his  manners 
polished  and  courteous— in  short,  he  Avas  a 
gentleman. 

William  M.  Biddle  Avas  another  brilliant 
practitioner  admitted  under  Reed.  He  \A7as 
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born  in  Philadelphia,  July  3,  1801.  He  was 
a great-great-grandson  of  Nicholas  Schull, 
surveyor-general  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1748  to  1761,  who,  by  direction 
of  Governor  Hamilton,  laid  out  the  town  of 
Carlisle  in  1751.  Mr.  Biddle  read  law  in 
Reading  with  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
Baird,  Esq.,  and  shortly  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  in  1826,  he  moved  to  Carlisle, 
where  Charles  B.  Penrose,  also  a brother-in- 
law,  who  had  recently  opened  a law  office 
and  was  rising  into  a good  practice,  resided. 
Mr.  Biddle  soon  acquired  a large  practice 
and  took  a high  position  at  the  bar,  which 
lie  retained  until  his  death  — a period  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, February  28,  1855.  He  was  not 
only  a genial  gentleman  and  able  lawyer, 
but  was  endowed  with  a fine  personal  pres- 
ence, great  affability,  a scintillating  humor, 
which,  combined  with  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities,  placed  him  among  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  at  a time  when  many 
brilliant  men  were  among  its  members. 

Hon.  Charles  McClure  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  under  Reed  in  1826.  He  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  graduated  from  Dickinson  col- 
lege (1824),  .afterwards  became  a member 
of  Congress  (1837-1841)  in  place  of  AVilliam 
Sterrett  Ramsey,  and  still  later  (1843-45) 
secretai’y  of  state,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a son-in-law  of  Chief  Justice  Gibson.  He 
did  not  practice  extensively  at  this  bar,  but 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  died  Janu- 
ary 10,  1846,  aged  forty-one  years. 

Hon.  William  Sterrett  Ramsey  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  practitioners  admitted 
under  Reed.  He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  June 
16,  1810.  He  went  to  Dickinson  college,  and 
iu  1829  was  sent  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
education,  and  to  repair,  by  change  of  scene, 
an  already  debilitated  constitution.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  by  our  minister 
to  St.  James  (Hon.  Lewis  McClure)  an 
attache  to  the  American  legation.  He  vis- 
ited Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbottsford,  to 


whom  he  bore  letters  from  Washington  Irv- 
ing. After  the  revolution  of  the  three  days, 
July,  1830,  Mr.  Ramsey  was  sent  with  dis- 
patches to  France,  and  spent  much  of  - his 
time  while  there  in  the  hotel  of  General 
Lafayette,  and  in  his  salons  met  many  of  the 
celebrated  men  of  that  period.  In  1831  he 
returned  to  Carlisle  and  began  the  study  of 
law  under  his  father,  William  Ramsey.  He 
continued  his  studies  under  Andrew  Caroth- 
ers,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and  in 
1838  was  elected  as  a Democrat  to  Congress, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re- 
elected. He  was,-  at  the  time,  the  youngest 
member  of  Congress  in  the  House.  He  died 
before  being  qualified  a second  time,  by  his 
own  hand,  in  Barnum’s  hotel,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  October  22,  1840,  aged  only  thirty 
years.  Sic  transit  gloria.  (Most  of  the  above 
facts  are  taken  from  an  obituary  notice  said 
to  have  been  written  by  his  friend,  James 
Buchanan,  later  president  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  Dunlap  Adair  was  another  of  the  bril- 
liant lawyers  admitted  under  Reed  (in  Janu- 
ary, 1835),  and  who  practiced  for  a period 
of  fifteen  years.  While  a youth,  he  attended 
the  classical  school  of  Joseph  Casey,  Sr.,  the 
father  of  Hon.  Joseph  Casey  (of  Casey  re- 
port renown),  at  Neuville,  Pa.,  and  was 
among  the  brightest  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
apt  as  a Latin  scholar,  and  later  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  other  (modern)  languages. 
He  was  well  read  in  English  literature.  He 
studied  law  under  Hon.  Frederick  Watts, 
and  soon  after  his  admission  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  county.  He 
was  a candidate  of  his  party  when  William 
Ramsey,  the  younger,  was  elected.  In  stature 
he  was  beloAv  medium  height,  was  delicately 
formed,  near-sighted,  had  a chaste,  clear 
style  and  was  a pleasant  speaker.  He  was 
with  William  M.  Biddle,  James  H.  Graham 
and  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Philadelphia, 
counsel  for  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock,  in  the  anti- 
slavery riots  which  occurred  in  Carlisle  in 
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the  summer  of  1847.  He  died  in  Carlisle, 
September  23,  1850. 

John  Brown  Parker,  son  of  Isaac  B- 
Parker,  is  the  last  whom  we  shall  mention 
of  the  practitioners  admitted  under  Reed, 
lie  was  born  in  Carlisle,  October  5,  1816,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1834;  studied  law  with  Hon. 
Frederick  Watts,  and  at  the  law  school 
under  Judge  Reed,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  April,  1838.  He  was  for  some 
years  associated  in  practice  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, Judge  Watts.  His  ample  means  ren- 
dered the  practice  of  law  unnecessary,  and 
he  retired  about  1865  and  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  resided  for  some  years. 
He  died  in  Carlisle,  where  he  had  again 
made  his  home,  in  the  summer  of  1888.  A 
thorough  gentleman  and  a fine  classical 
scholar,  he  is  still  remembered  by  the  older 
members  of  the  bar  as  one  who  was  equally 
distinguished  for  his  uniform  courtesy,  gen- 
tlemanly urbanity  and  unpretentious  but 
real  literary  attainments. 

EMINENT  NON-PRACTITIONERS. 

Among  those  who  did  not  practice  at  all 
or  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  Carlisle 
bar,  who  were  admitted  under  Reed,  but 
who  attained  to  eminence  elsewhere,  were 
Hon.  William  B.  McClure,  of  Carlisle,  who 
became  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Pittsburgh  from  1850  to 
1861,  in  which  latter  year  he  died;  Andrew 
Galbreath  Miller,  LL.  D.,  a student  of 
Carothers,  appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren,  judgfe  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  afterwards  by  President  Polk  United 
States  judge  of  that  state;  Benjamin  Mc- 
Intyre, of  New  Bloomfield,  who  read  with 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Penrose;  Samuel  McCoskey, 
who,  turning  to  theology,  became  bishop  of 
Michigan;  Hon.  Henry  M.  Watts,  after- 
wards of  Philadelphia,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  minister  to  the  court  of 
Austria ; Hon.  Andrew  Parker,  a pupil  of 


Carothers,  who  moved  to  Mifflintown  and 
became  a member  of  Congress.  Then  there 
was  Hon.  Charles  McClure,  of  Carlisle,  stu- 
dent of  John  D.  Mahon,  who  became  a mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  in  1843-45  was  secretary 
of  state  in  Pennsylvania ; Hon.  James  X. 
McLanahan,  student  of  Carothers,  who  be- 
came a member  of  Congress  (1849-53)  ; the 
learned  Dr.  William  N.  Nevin,  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  and  later  of  English 
literature  and  belles  lettres  in  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college ; Lemuel  G.  Branderberrv, 
who  practiced  here  for  a time,  but  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taylor  one  of  the  first 
territorial  judges  of  Utah;  Hon.  John  P. 
Hobart  (examined  and  admitted  August  10, 
1836),  who  was  auditor  general  under  Gov- 
ernor Ritner;  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
(examined  January,  1837,  by  Williamson, 
Gaullagher  and  James  H.  Graham),  who  was 
war  governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Nevin,  LL.  D.  (same  date  and  com- 
mittee as  Curtin)  ; the  venerable  Hon. 
Francis  W.  Hughes,  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth under  Governor  Bigler  (still 
within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  wearing 
his  white  hair  in  a powdered  queue)  ; Hon. 
Joseph  Casey,  who  read  law  with  Lemuel  G. 
Branderberry,  and  who  became  a member  of 
Congress  (1849-51),  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  at  Washington,  and  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
(1855-60)  in  the  volumes  which  bear  his 
name. 

THE  BAR  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

During  the  time  when  Judge  Reed  pre- 
sided over  the  courts  in  Cumberland  county 
the  bar  of  Carlisle  was  represented  by  no 
less  than  four  justices  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  These  were 
Gibson,  Duncan,  Huston  and  Kennedy. 

John  B.  Gibson  was  appointed  a judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Snyder  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1816,  in  place  of  Hon. 
Hugh  II.  Brackenridge,  who  died  June  26th 
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of  that  year.  The  remarkable  promptness 
with  which  the  appointment  was  made,  on 
the  next  day  after  the  death  of  Bracken- 
ridge,  is  worthy  of  notice.  At  this  time  the 
Supreme  Court  consisted  of  Justices  Tilgh- 
man,  Yeates  and  Gibson.  The  next  year 
(1817)  Justice  Yeates  died,  and  Thomas 
Duncan  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  Tilghman, 
Gibson  and  Duncan  from  1817  till  1827,  in 
which  year  Thomas  Duncan  died,  and  Gib- 
son was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state. 
By  act  8th  of  April,  1826,  one  year  previous, 
the  number  of  the  judges  was  increased  to 
five,  and  Moulten  C.  Rogers  and  Charles 
Huston  were  appointed  the  two  additional 
judges. 

In  1830  John  Kennedy  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Governor 
Wolf. 

For  a period  of  nearly  ten  years,  during 
which  the  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  but 
three  members,  two  of  them,  Gibson  and 
Duncan,  were  distinguished  members  of  the 
Carlisle  bar.  And  after  the  number  was 
enlarged  to  five  and  Judge  Duncan  had  died, 
the  bar  could  still  point  with  pride  to  the 
chief  justice  and  to  Judges  Huston  and 
Kennedy. 

THE  BAR  UNDER  HEPBURN. 

Hon.  Samuel  Hepburn,  LL.  D.,  the  seventh 
president  judge,  was  the  successor  of  Judge 
Reed,  and  first  appeared  upon  the  bench  in 
April,  1839.  He  was  born  in  1807  in  Wil- 
liamsport. Pa.,  at  which  place  he  began  the 
study  of  law  under  James  Armstrong,  who 
was  afterwards  a judge  on  the  supreme 
bench.  lie  completed  his  legal  studies  at 
Dickinson  college  under  Reed,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Cumberland  county  in 
November,  1834.  He  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  law  in  the  law  school  under 
Judge  Reed,  and  before  he  had  been  at  the 
bar  five  years  lie  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Porter  president  judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial 


district,  then  embracing  Cumberland,  Perry 
and  Juniata  counties.  He  was  at  this  time 
the  youngest  judge  in  Pennsylvania  to  whom 
a president  judge’s  commission  had  been 
ever  offered.  Among  important  cases  the 
McClintock  riot  trial  took  place  while  he 
was  upon  the  bench.  After  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Carlisle,  where  he  died  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 22,  1897,  aged  nearly  ninety-one 
years.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Washington  college,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

We  all  of  us  remember  Judge  Hepburn, 
tall,  lithe,  erect  and  active,  with  a frame 
that  seemed  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time ; a 
refined  and  scholarly  face,  quick  in  thought 
and  action,  quick  in  repartee,  able  and  un- 
tiring. Some  of  the  older  of  us  remember 
his  melodious  voice,  his  suave,  persuasive 
eloquence,  his  balanced  sentences  whose 
spontaneous  cadences  might  not  have  shamed 
the  age  of  Bolingbroke.t  With  him,  the  then 
oldest  member  of  the  bar,  the  last  of  that 
old  regime,  that  old  school  of  lawyers, 
passed  away. 

The  most  important  practitioners  admitted 
under  Judge  Hepburn  were  J.  Ellis  Bonham, 
Lemuel  Todd,  William  H.  Miller,  Benjamin 
F.  Junkin,  William  M.  Penrose. 

J.  Ellis  Bonham  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
county,  New  Jersey,  March  31,  1816;  he 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college,  Penn- 
sylvania, studied  law  at  Dickinson  college 
under  Reed,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
August,  1839.  He  was  soon  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  county,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  conspicuous 
ability.  His  legal,  literary  and  political 
reading  and  attainments  were  extensive.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and 
during  his  term  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  House,  as  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Buckalew  was  of  the  Senate.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  Bonham  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  and  although  he 
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was  in  a district  largely  Democratic,  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  position,  and  had,  him- 
self, great  influence  in  the  political  organi- 
zation to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  defeated 
by  the  sudden  birth  of  the  Know-nothing 
party.  He  died  shortly  after  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs  (March  19,  1855),  just  as  his 
talents  had  reached  their  prime,  after  having 
been  at  the  bar  for  fifteen  years,  and  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Bonham  was 
of  medium  height,  of  nervous  sanguine  tem- 
perament, with  a countenance  that  was 
scholarly  and  refined.  As  an  advocate  he 
was  eminently  a . graceful  and  forcible 
speaker,  attractive  in  his  manner,  with  a 
poetic  imagination  and  chaste  and  polished 
diction. 

Hon.  Lemuel  Todd  was  born  in  Carlisle, 
July  29,  1817 ; was  graduated  from  Dickin- 
son college  in  the  class  of  1839 ; read  law 
with  General  Samuel  Alexander,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  August,  1841.  He 
was  a partner  of  General  Alexander  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1843.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eighteenth  dis- 
trict on  the  Know-nothing  ticket  against 
J.  Ellis  Bonham  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
in  1854,  and  was  elected  Congressman-at- 
large  in  1875.  He  was  chairman  of  the  first 
state  committee  of  the  Know-nothing  party 
in  1855-56,  and  delegate  to  its  first  and  only 
national  convention  in  February,  1856.  In 
this  year  he  presided  over  the  Union  state 
convention  (not  yet  known  as  “Republi- 
can”), and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  chair- 
man of  the  first  Republican  state  committee. 
He  ran  as  a candidate  for  governor  in  1857, 
being  second  on  the  list  of  thirteen  candi- 
dates, David  Wilmot  being  nominated.  He 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the  state  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg  in  1883,  and  had  pre- 
sided over  the  state  conventions  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  nominated  David  Wilmot 
for  governor,  at  Harrisburg ; Governor 
Curtin  at  Pittsburgh,  and  that  advocated 


General  Grant  for  president  at  Philadelphia. 
He  practiced  continuously  at  the  bar  except 
for  a period  during  the  Civil  war,  a portion 
of  which  time  he  acted  as  inspector  general 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Governor 
Curtin.  He  died  in  Carlisle,  May  11,  1891. 
General  Todd  was  a fearless  and  eloquent 
advocate,  and  as  an  orator  he  was,  in  his 
prime  and  later  years,  a peerless  leader  of 
the  bar,  whether  in  the  court,  upon  the 
stump  or  before  some  public  convention  or 
assembly. 

William  H.  Miller,  who  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  was  an  active  prac- 
titioner, was  a student  of  Judge  Reed  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1842.  As 
a lawyer,  he  was  studious,  deliberate  and 
dignified,  cool  and  self-possessed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a large  clientage  and  an 
honorable  position  at  the  bar.  He  died  in 
Carlisle  in  June,  1877. 

William  Macfunn  Penrose  (admitted  under 
Hepburn)  was  born  in  Carlisle,  March  29, 
1825 ; graduated  from  Dickinson  college  in 
1844,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  No- 
vember of  the  following  year.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Penrose.  As 
a lawyer  he  was  eminently  successful, 
learned,  quick  and  accurate  in  his  percep- 
tions, cogent  in  argument,  fluent  but  terse 
in  expression.  He  had  a keen  perception  of 
the  distinctions  in  the  cases,  and  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  them,  and  in  all 
questions  of  practice  he  was  particularly  at 
home.  He  served  for  a time  as  colonel  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment  in  the  Rebellion.  Pie 
died  in  Carlisle,  September  2,  1872. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Henderson,  LL.  D.,  at 
present  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  bar, 
was  born  at  Carlisle,  March  11,  1827 : he 
graduated  from  Dickinson  college  in  1845, 
read  law  under  Judge  Reed  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  August,  1847.  He  was 
elected  as  a Whig  to  the  Legislature  in  1851 
and  re-elected  in  1852.  He  was  appointed 
in  1874  additional  law  judge  of  the  Twelfth 
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judicial  district,  and  was  elected  to  that 
office  in  the  same  year.  He  became  presi- 
dent judge  of  that  (Twelfth)  district  in 
January,  1882,  but  resigned  his  position  in 
March  of  the  same  year  and  returned  to  his 
practice  in  Carlisle.  He  served  as  a colonel 
in  the  Civil  war.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson  college  in 
June,  1887. 

Cen.  Alexander  Brady  Sharpe  was  born  in 

Cumberland  county,  August  12,  1827 ; grad- 
uated with  honor  at  Jefferson  college,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1846;  read  law  with  Robert  M. 
Baird,  of  Chambersburg,  and  subsequently 
with  Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  of  Carlisle,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1848. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  served  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Ord  and  was  one  of  the 
seven  officers  of  the  Loyal  Legion  who  re- 
ceived promotion  for  specific  services  in  the 
field.  As  a lawyer  he  was  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity; as  an  advocate,  strong,  dignified 
and  eloquent,  but  he  Avas  pre-eminently  a 
scholar,  familiar  with  the  best  literature  of 
England,  of  Rome,  and  (which  he  loved 
most)  of  Greece.  His  memory  was  great,  his 
reading  broad,  and  his  conversation  polished, 
scholarly  and  interesting.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Carlisle  on  the  night  of  December 
25,  1891. 

EMINENT  NON-PRACTITIONERS. 

Under  Judge  Hepburn  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  bar  but  Avho  did  not  prac- 
tice here,  Avere  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey  (of 
Reed  law  school),  examined  by  Gaullagher, 
C.  B.  Penrose  and  Frederick  Watts,  who  Avas 
a member  of  Congress  (1843-47)  and  after- 
Avards  appointed  by  President  Taylor  first 
territorial  governor  of  Minnesota.  He  was 
elected  its  first  governor  in  1859 ; re-elected 
in  1861 ; later  for  two  terms  United  States 
Senator  (from  1863),  and  later  still  secre- 
tary of  Av4r  under  President  Hayes ; Hon. 
Nathan  B.  Smithers,  Avho  was  a member  of 
Congress  and  secretary  of  state  for  Dela- 


ware. His  examining  committee  Avas  the 
same  as  Ramsey’s.  Then  there  Avas  Hon. 
Levy  N.  Mackey,  Avho  became  a member  of 
Congress  (1875-79),  Adair,  Gaullagher  and 
Alexander  being  his  committee  of  examina- 
tion. Hon.  Carrol  Spence  (of  Reed  law 
school)  became  minister  to  Turkey  under 
President  Pierce,  Alexander,  Gaullagher  and 
Bonham  being  his  committee.  Hon.  James 
H.  Campbell,  who  Avas  examined  by  Freder- 
ick Watts,  Samuel  Alexander  and  William 
M.  Porter,  became  a member  of  Congress 
(1855-57),  and  Avas  United  States  minister  to 
Sweden  (1864-67).  Hon.  James  R.  Kelley 
(of  Reed  Nav  school)  Avent  to  Oregon  and 
Avas  defeated  for  governor  (1866),  but  Avas 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  (1871- 
77)  and  was  afterAvards  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Then  there  Avas  examined 
and  admitted  J.  C.  Kunkle,  of  Dauphin 
county,  Avho  became  a Whig  member  of 
Congress,  and  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Woods,  Avho 
became  president  judge  of  the  Union  and 
Mifflin  county  district,  and  Hon.  Benjamin 
Mackley  Boyer,  Avho  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress in  1865-69,  and  in  1882  president  judge 
of  the  Montgomery  district.  Also  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Junkin,  of  Perry,  later  presi- 
dent judge  of  this  Ninth  judicial  district; 
Robert  A.  Lamberton,  LL.  D.,  of  Carlisle, 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1880,  later  president  of  Le- 
high university,  and  Avho  died  in  September, 
1893. 

Hon.  Frederick  Watts  became  president 
judge  of  our  courts  in  1849.  He  Avas  the  son 
of  David  Watts,  of  the  early  bar,  and  Avas 
born  in  Carlisle,.  May  9,  1801.  He  Avas  grad- 
uated from  Dickinson  college  in  1819 ; tAvo 
years  later  entered  the  office  of  AndreAv 
Carothers,  and  Avas  admitted  to  practice  in 
August,  1824.  He  soon  acquired  an  immense 
practice,  \\diich  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  during  a period  of  forty-two  years 
(from  October  term,  1827,  to  May  term, 
1869,  in  the  Supreme  Court)  there  is  no 
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volume  of  reports  containing  cases  from  the 
middle  district  (except  for  the  three  years 
when  he  was  upon  the  bench)  in  which  his 
name  is  not  found.  For  fifteen  years  (from 
1829)  he  was  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
that  court— during  which  time  three  vol- 
umes of  “Watts  & Penrose,”  ten  volumes  of 
“Watts”  and  nine  of  “Watts  & Sergeant” 
reports  were  issued.  On  March  9,  1849,  he 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Johnson  pres- 
ident judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial  district, 
containing  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Perry 
and  Juniata.  He  retired  in  1852  when  the 
judiciary  became  elective,  and  resumed  his 
practice,  from  which  he  gradually  withdrew 
in  about  1860-69.  In  August,  1871,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  agriculture  by 
President  Hayes,  which  cabinet  position  had 
just  then  been  formed.  As  a man  he  had 
great  force  of  character,  sterling  integrity, 
and  as  a lawyer,  ability,  dignity  and  confi- 
dence. He  had  great  influence  with  a jury 
from  their  implicit  confidence  in  him.  He 
was  always  firm,  self-reliant,  despised  quirks 
and  quibbles  and  was  a model  of  fairness  in 
the  trial  of  a cause.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railway  for  many 
years.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Carlisle  on 
Saturday,  August  17,  1889. 

In  an  editorial  by  Hon.  A.  K.  McClure  on 
Judge  Watts,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Times  (August  19,  1889),  he  says:  “Judge 
Watts’  judicial  career  was  brief,  but  quite 
long  enough  to  make  him  memorable  as  one 
of  the  most  dignified,  impartial  and  efficient 
common-law  judges  of  Pennsylvania.  * * * 
It  was  at  the  bar  that  Judge  Watts  exhibited 
his  grandest  attributes.  He  was  a great 
lawyer  in  all  the  qualities  of  the  legal  prac- 
titioner. He  was  exceptionally  strong  in  the 
profounder  characteristics  of  the  profession, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  thorough  as  a case 
lawyer  and  pleader,  and  unsurpassed  as  an 
advocate.  He  was  the  most  popular  lawyer 
in  his  section  of  the  state,  not  because  of  any 
demagogic  attempts  to  popularize  himself 


with  the  multitude,  but  because  he  was  unani- 
mously regarded  as  able,  skillful  and  honest. 
* * * nis  appearance  in  a case  was 

assurance  that  there  must  be  some  merit  in 
his  cause,  and  his  dignified  courtesy  and 
scrupulous  fairness  in  the  trial  of  a case, 
and  his  candor,  simplicity,  earnestness  and 
rare  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  made  him  the 
most  formidable  of  antagonists. 

“Judge  Watts  was  the  one  man  of  the 
interior  bar  who  could  successfully  cope 
with  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Even  the  keen  in- 
vective of  Stevens,  upon  which  he  so  much 
relied,  was  sparingly  applied  when  Watts 
was  his  opponent,  and  we  recall  a memor- 
able will  case  of  thirty  years  ago  in  which 
Watts  and  Stevens  were  the  opposing  law- 
yers, as  the  model  jury  trial  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania courts.  In  unbroken  dignity,  uniform 
courtesy,  consummate  skill,  exhaustive  effort 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  we  doubt  whether 
it  has  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equaled,  in  the 
trials  of  the  state.  Both  were  yet  in  the  full 
vigor  of  their  physical  and  intellectual 
strength,  mellowed  by  the  achievements  and 
disappointments  of  their  earlier  struggles  in 
the  profession ; both  were  masters  of  their 
great  art;  both  cherished  the  profoundest 
contempt  for  the  clap-trap  that  is  so  often 
employed  to  enthuse  the  gallery  gods,  and 
each  felt  himself  matched  in  his  antagonist. 

“Judge  Watts  was  thus  a model  lawyer 
as  he  was  a model  judge,  and  the  influence 
he  exerted  in  dignifying  the  legal  profession 
and  in  commanding  for  it  general  public 
trust  is  yet  felt  in  the  region  where  his  pro- 
fessional eft'oi’ts  are  so  well  remembered.” 

Hon.  James  H.  Graham,  the  Ninth  presi- 
dent judge  and  the  first  after  the  judiciary 
became  elective,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county,  September  10,  1807,  graduated  from 
Dickinson  college  in  1827,  studied  law  under 
Andrew  Carothers,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1829.  In  1839,  after  the  election  of 
Governor  Porter,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
attorney  general  for  Cumberland  county. 
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which  position  he  filled  ably  for  six  years. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  third 
year  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  his  fees 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and 
continued  steadily  to  increase  until  he  took 
the  bench.  After  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  making  the  judiciary  elective, 
he  received  the  nomination  (Democratic) 
and  was  elected  in  October,  1851,  president 
judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial  district,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Perry 
and  Juniata.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  was  re-elected  in  1861,  serving  another 
full  term  of  ten  years.  He  died  in  Carlisle, 
September  26,  1882.  In  1862  his  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
He  was  a careful  and  conscientious  judge, 
fond  of  the  common  law,  of  the  Coke  school, 
perhaps  sometimes  severe,  but  there  was 
never  in  the  language  of  his  predecessor, 
Judge  Watts,  “a  breath  of  imputation 
against  his  character  as  a lawyer,  or  upon 
his  honor  as  a judge.” 

Henry  Newsham.— Among  the  prominent 
practitioners  under  Judge  Graham,  who 
have  since  died,  was  Henry  Newsham,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  a man  of  wide  reading 
and  sound  sense,  of  strong  convictions  and 
who  hated  hypocrisy.  He  was  for  years 
associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  William 
H.  Miller. 

Charles  Maglaughlin,  while  district  attor- 
ney, made  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Dr. 
Paul  Schoeppe  murder  trial,  as  a lawyer  of 
intense  earnestness  and  force,  but  who  died 
ere  he  reached  his  prime. 

Samuel  Hepburn,  Jr.— Of  the  prominent 
practitioners  admitted  under  Judge  Graham 
we  will  mention  only  one— Samuel  Hepburn, 
Jr. — who  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  bar.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Hepburn,  born  in  Carlisle,  December  30, 
1839,  entered  Dickinson  college,  then' went 
to  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  later  to 
Eur  ope  and  entered  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. On  his  return  he  read  law  with  his 


father  and  was  admitted  to  this  bar  in  1863. 
He  soon  stepped  to  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession,  for  his  great  legal  ability  was 
soon  recognized  and  brought  him  a lucrative 
practice.  His  reputation  as  a lawyer  was 
not  local ; he  was  particularly  well  known 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  legal  circles 
throughout  the  state.  A handsome  man  with 
Gladstonian  face  and  attractive  manners,  he 
looked  every  inch  the  thorough  lawyer  that 
he  was.  In  thorough  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  ( including  a knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  law),  in  breadth  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  in  quick  discern- 
ment, in  the  strong  grasp  of  broad  legal 
principles  and  in  the  deduction  therefrom  of 
correct  conclusions;  in  subtle  distinction 
and  wide  generalization  as  a counsellor  and 
as  an  advocate,  before  the  jury  or  before 
the  court,  he  had,  perchance  but  few,  if  any, 
superiors  in  the  state.  He  died  March  28, 
1890,  on  board  the  steamer  “Iroquois”  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  while  taking  a trip  to 
Florida. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Junkin,  the  tenth  presi- 
dent judge  of  this  judicial  district,  was  ad- 
mitted to  this  bar  in  August,  1844,  Gaul- 
lagher,  Graham  and  Todd  being  his  com- 
mittee. He  had  read  law  with  Hon.  Samuel 
Hepburn,  when  he  removed  to  New-Bloom- 
field  and  became,  with  the  younger  McIn- 
tyre, a leader  of  the  Perry  county  bar.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  and 
in  1871  was  elected  president  judge  of  the 
old  Ninth  judicial  district,  then  still  com- 
posed of  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata. 
He  was  the  last  of  our  perambulatory  judges, 
for,  under  the  redistribution  of  the  district 
under  the  constitution  of  1874.  he  chose 
Perry  and  Juniata,  and  from  that  period 
ceased  to  preside  over  the  courts  of  Cum- 
berland county. 

Hon.  Martin  C.  Herman,  the  eleventh  pres- 
ident judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial  district, 
then  consisting  of  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Feb- 
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ruary  14,  1841,  and  graduated  from  Dickin- 
son college  in  the  class  of  1862.  He  read 
law  first  with  B.  McIntyre  & Son,  of  the 
Perry  county  bar,  and  later  with  William 
H.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  under  whom  he 
completed  his  legal  studies.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  January,  1864.  He  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  president 
judge  of  this  Ninth  district  in  1874,  serving 
his  full  term  of  ten  years.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  he  was  re-nominated  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate. 
He  died  after  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  Car- 
lisle, on  Sunday,  January  19,  1896.  He  was 
of  unimpeachable  integrity,  careful  and  con- 
scientious, and  very  minute  and  deliberate  in 
his  charges  to  the  jury. 

Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  twelfth  president 
judge  of  this  district,  was  born  in  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  14,  1840,  but 
removed  to  Cumberland  county  with  his 
parents  when  a child.  He  received  a good 
academical  education,  read  law  with  Mr. 
Morrison,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  later 
finished  his  legal  studies  in  Carlisle,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1865.  He  soon 
acquired  a large  clientage,  and  was  elected 
district  attorney  in  1871,  and  in  1884  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  district  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged. 

Hon.  Edward  William  Biddle,  the  present 
judge  of  this  judicial  district,  a grandson 
upon  the  maternal  side  of  David  Watts  of 
the  early  bar,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  May  3, 
1852;  graduated  with  high  standing,  and  as 
the  youngest  member  of  his  class  at  Dickin- 
son in  1870,  after  which  he  read  law  with 
William  M.  Penrose,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  April,  1873.  He  immediately 
began  to  give  almost  exclusive  attention  to 
the  study  of  his  profession,  pursued  a wide 
range  of  legal  studies,  building  up  a sub- 
stantial practice,  in  wdrich,  among  other 
things,  he  brought  to  a successful  termina- 


tion the  settlement  of  the  extensive  Ahl 
estates,  involving  much  property  in  this  and 
other  counties,  and  which  was  the  most 
intricate  eqiiity  litigation  ever  conducted  in 
our  court.  In  the  fall  of  1894  he  was  elected, 
as  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party, 
president  judge  of  Cumberland  county,  in 
which  position  he  now  serves.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
state  bar  associations,  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  on  the  committee  of  law  reform,  and 
in  furthering  generally  the  purposes  of  the 
associations. 

Judge  Biddle  was  appointed  a state  com- 
missioner to  the  late  Paris  exposition,  and 
he,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Certrude  (Bosler) 
Biddle  (who  had  also  been  appointed  a com- 
missioner to  the  same),  visited  the  exposition 
officially  in  1900. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  this 
bar  down  to  a period  which  is  within  the 
recollection  of  the  youngest  member  of  it. 
Heretofore  (with  the  exception  of  several 
who  have  been  upon  the  bench)  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  living,  but  only  of 
those  wdiose  work  is  ended,  and  who  have, 
taken  their  departure.  For  them  the  play  is 
over,  the  curtain  fallen,  the  audience  gone, 
and  they  are  alike  indifferent  to  our  praise 
or  blame.  Of  the  present  members  of  the 
bar,  we  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  speak  with 
briefer  mention,  leaving  them  for  the  most 
part  to  the  tender  mercy  of  some  future  his- 
torian, by  whom  the  merits  of  those  who  are 
found  most  worthy,  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly 
recorded. 

Stewart  M.  Leidich.— Of  late  practition- 
ers, Stewart  M.  Leidich  was  admitted  under 
Junkin  in  April,  1872.  He  was  born  at 
Boiling  Springs,  this  county,  read  law  with 
General  Todd  and  practiced  at  the  bar  until 
his  death  a year  ago.  He  was  bold,  original, 
peculiar;  a good  criminal  lawyer,  and  was 
highly  endowed  as  a musician. 

Hugh.  Silas  Stuart  was  admitted  under 
Judge  Herman,  and  has  since  died— a bright, 
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fresh-faced,  generous-hearted  young  man 
who  gave  evidence  of  marked  legal  ability. 
Educated  at  Princeton  (class  1877)  and 
later  in  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence 
under  Professor  Muirhead,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (Scotland),  he  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession  and  was  becoming 
a formidable  candidate  for  the  bench  when 
death  cut  short  a promising  career.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  associated  with 
Samuel  Plepburn,  Jr. 

THE  PRESENT  BAR. 

Charles  P.  Addams,  born  at  Carlisle,  April 
16,  1864;  educated  at  Dickinson  college, 
class  1884;  i*ead  law  with  Henderson  and 
Hays ; admitted  April,  1887 ; law  clerk  in 
office  of  attorney  general,  Henry  C.  McCor- 
mick, deceased,  from  January,  1895,  to  1899 ; 
since  January,  1899,  law  clerk  under  Attor- 
ney General  John  P.  Elkin  and  his  successor. 

Jasper  Alexander,  born  January  15,  1876; 
educated  at  Shippensburg  State  Normal, 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  in  class  of  1901. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year. 

J.  Edwin  Barnitz,  born  at  Carlisle,  No- 
vember 9,  1854;  educated  Dickinson  college 
in  1875;  read  law  with  A.  B.  Sharpe,  Esq.; 
admitted  August,  1877.  District  attorney, 
1893-95. 

Charles  C.  Bashore,  born  November  13, 
1867 ; educated  at  Dickinson  college  and 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  1885 ; read  law 
with  lion.  E.  W.  Biddle. 

Bennett  Bellman,  born  at  the  family  home- 
stead, Mt.  Holly  Springs;  read  law  with  A. 
B.  Sharpe,  Esq. ; admitted  April,  1874,  and 
to  Supreme  Court  three  years  later.  Trav- 
eled abroad.  Engaged  in  journalism. 

Hon.  F.  E.  Beltzhoover,  born  at  Silver 
Spring  township,  this  county,  November  6, 
1841;  graduated  with  honor  from  Pennsyl- 
vania college,  Gettysburg,  class  of  1862  ; read 
law  with  William  H.  Miller ; admitted  April, 
1864.  District  attorney,  1874-77 ; member  of 
Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Congress 


(1878-80),  and  again  elected  to  the  Fifty- 
second  and  Fifty-third  Congress  in  1890  and 
1892. 

Herman  Berg,  Jr.,  born  in  Germany,  May 
14,  1866;  attended  Dickinson  School  of  Law; 
admitted  June,  1896. 

Edward  Macfrunn  Biddle,  Jr.,  born  Octo- 
ber 4,  1865 ; educated  Dickinson  college, 
class  of  1886;  read  law  with  his  cousin,  Hon. 
E.  W.  Biddle ; admitted  November,  1888. 

J.  Kirk  Bosler,  born  October  11,  1875; 
educated  at  Dickinson  college,  1896 ; at- 
tended law  school  in  1899 ; admitted  same 
date,  June,  1899. 

William  B.  Boyd,  born  in  York  county, 
August  31.  1871;  educated  two  years  at 
' Dickinson  college  law  school,  class  of  1896 ; 
read  law  also  with  Col.  E.  B.  Watts;  ad- 
mitted September,  1896. 

Caleb  S.  Brinton,  bora  August  20,  1868 ; 
educated  at  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  class 
of  1895 ; admitted  June,  1895. 

James  W.  Eckels,  born  December  8,  1858; 
educated  at  Dickinson  college ; read  law 
with  Samuel  Hepburn,  Jr.,  and  admitted  in 
1884. 

William  Wallace  Fletcher,  bora  October 
11,  1866 ; educated  at  Chambersburg  acad- 
emy and  Mercersburg  college ; city  editor 
Carlisle  Herald;  graduated  Dickinson  Law 
School,  class  of  1896;  admitted  same  year. 

Duncan  M.  Graham,  born  November  20, 
1855 ; educated  at  Dickinson  college,  class 
of  1873;  read,  law  with  his  father,  Hon. 
Janies  H.  Graham;  admitted  August,  1876. 
Was  solicitor  for  Cumberland  county,  1882- 
83-84 ; law  clerk  in  office  of  Attorney  General 
W.  W.  Hensel,  1891-94. 

Conrad  Hambleton,  born  in  Tennessee, 
September  8,  1867 ; educated  at  Dickinson 
seminary,  class  of  1888 ; degree  of  B.  S. ; 
read  law’  with  O.  C.  Bowers,  Esq.,  of  Cham- 
bersburg; admitted  to  this  bar  in  1892. 

George  M.  Hays,  born  at  Carlisle,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1873;  educated  at  Dickinson  college, 
class  of  1893 ; read  law  with  his  father,  John 
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Hays,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  September, 

1895. 

John  Hays  was  educated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege in  class  of  1857 ; read  law  with  Hon. 
Robert  M.  Henderson;  admitted  August, 
1859.  Served  in  the  Civil  war ; was  for  years 
in  partnership  with  Judge  Henderson. 

J.  Webster  Henderson,  bom  at  Carlisle, 
May  18,  1856 ; educated  at  Dickinson  college 
in  class  of  1876;  read  law  with  John  Hays, 
Esq. ; admitted  April,  1879. 

J.  Adair  Herman,  son  of  Hon.  Martin  C. 
Herman,  born  in  Carlisle  April  17,  1876; 
graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  class  of 

1896,  Dickinson  school  of  law  1898 ; admitted 
the  same  year. 

T.  Harry  Hoffer,  born  at  Carlisle,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1855 ; graduated  from  Dickinson  col- 
lege, class  of  1876;  read  law  with  Hon.  W. 
F.  Sadler ; admitted  in  1882. 

Christian  P.  Humrich,  born  at  Carlisle, 
March  9,  1831 ; graduated  from  Dickinson 
college,  1852 ; read  law  with  Hon.  Robert  M. 
Henderson;  admitted  November,  1854. 

T.  Ralph  Jacobs,  born  October  17,  1874; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  college,  class  of 
1896;  read  law  with  John  Hays,  Esq.;  ad- 
mitted February,  1899. 

William  A.  Kramer,  born  at  Carlisle, 
March  31,  1862 ; edimated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege in  1883 ; admitted  August,  1885 ; dis- 
trict attorney,  1899-1902. 

Capt.  John  B.  Landis,  born  August  21, 
1841 ; educated  at  state  normal  schools ; 
read  law  (after  serving  in  the  Civil  War) 
with  Henderson  and  Hays ; admitted  April, 
1882. 

Merkel  Landis,  born  at  Carlisle,  January 
5,  1875 ; graduated  at  Dickinson  college  in 
class  of  1896 ; Dickinson  School  of  Law  in 
1899 ; read  law  also  with  his  father,  Capt. 
John  B.  Landis;  admitted  September,  1899. 

Harry  M.  Leidigh,  born  December  26, 
1861 ; graduated  from  Dickinson  college, 
class  of  1883 ; admitted  Augiist,  1887. 

Harvey  J.  Line,  born  May  13,  1875;  edu- 


cated at  Dickinson  college,  1896 ; School  of 
Law  in  1898;  admitted  June,  1398. 

Hon.  Fillmore  Maust,  born  November  22, 
1855;  graduated  at  state  normal,  school, 
class  of  1874;  read  law  with  William  II. 
Sponsler,  of  New-Bloomfield,  and  admitted 
to  Perry  county  bar  December,  1881 ; to  Car- 
lisle bar  July,  1883.  District  attorney,  1889- 
92.  Member  of  Legislature,  1896. 

Andrew  G.  Miller,  born  September  19, 
1849 ; was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  university)  in 
class  of  1871 ; read  law  with  liis  brother, 
John  R.  Miller;  admitted  in  1873.  District 
attorney,  1886-89. 

John  R.  Miller,  bom  at  Shippensburg, 
January  1,  1841 ; graduated  from  Princeton 
college  in  1863;  read  law  with  William  H. 
Miller,  Esq. ; admitted  August,  1867. 

Hugh  R.  Miller,  born  at  Carlisle,  June  27, 
1875;  graduated  from  Dickinson  college, 
class  of  1896 ; Dickinson  School  of  Law,  class 
of  1898,  and  admitted  that  year. 

John  M.  Rhey,  born  at  Carlisle,  August  9, 
1858 ; educated  at  Dickinson  college,  gradu- 
ating from  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  class 
of  1896,  and  admitted  in  September  of  that 
year. 

Arthur  R.  Rupley,  born  November  15, 
1868  ; educated  at  public  and  normal  schools ; 
admitted  September,  1891;  district  attorney 
in  1896-99. 

Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  born  October  14, 
1840.  Was  district  attorney,  1871,  and  pres- 
ident judge,  1885-95.  (See  sketch.) 

Frank  B.  Sellers,  Jr.,  born  July  24,  1876 ; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  college,  class  of 
1897 ; from  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  1899 ; 
read  law  also  with  Hon.  Robert  M.  Hender- 
son ; admitted  in  1899. 

William  J.  Shearer  was  admitted  January, 
1852 ; was  district  attorney,  1853-58. 

Joseph  S.  Shapley,  born  February  23, 
1869 ; educated  at  Pennsylvania  college, 
1890,  and  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  1893 ; 
admitted  in  1893. 
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John  T.  Stuart,  born  May  23,  1851;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  college  in  class  of  1874; 
read  law  with  John  Hays,  Esq. ; admitted  in 
August,  1876.  Elected  district  attorney, 
1883. 

G.  Wilson  Swartz,  born  August  27,  1864; 
read  law  with  Stuart  & Stuart;  admitted 
September,  1889. 

A.  D.  B.  Smead,  born  at  Carlisle,  March 
24,  1848 ; graduated  with  honors  from  Dick- 
inson college,  class  of  1868;  entered  United 
States  army,  resigned,  read  law  with  John 
Hays,  Esq.,  and  admitted  October,  1874. 

William  Trickett,  LL.  D.,  born  June  9, 
1840,  at  Leicester,  England ; graduated  from 
Dickinson  college,  1868.  In  1869-70  became 
adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  and  English 
literature;  1870-71  studied  in  Europe; 
1872-74  professor  of  modern  languages  in 
Dickinson  college ; read  law  with  Hon.  W. 
F.  Sadler;  admitted  August,  1875.  Received 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  De  Pauw  university, 
Indiana,  in  1889,  and  in  1890  became  dean 
of  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law,  then  estab- 
lished. He  is  the  author  of  numerous  legal 
works. 

Capt.  Joseph  G.  Vale,  admitted  first  to 
Dauphin  county  bar  and  to  this  bar  in  April, 
1871.  Served  as  captain  in  the  Civil  war. 

Thomas  E.  Vale,  born  January  16,  1866; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  college  in  class  of 
1887 ; read  law  with  his  father,  Joseph  G. 
Vale;  admitted  in  September,  1891.  Was 
elected  district  attorney  in  November,  1901, 
which  office  he  now  fills. 

J.  E.  Walters,  born  April  26,  1869;  edu- 
cated at  Shippensburg  state  normal,  class 
of  1891 ; read  law  in  office  of  Stuart  & Stuart. 
Admitted  in  September,  1896. 

Col.  Edward  B.  Watts,  born  at  Carlisle, 
September  13,  1851 ; was  graduated  from 
Trinity  college,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1873; 
read  law  with  John  Hays,  Esq.,  and  admitted 
August,  1875. 

Hon.  J.  Marion  Weakley,  born  in  Cumber- 
land county  in  1839 ; read  law  with  William 


II.  Miller,  Esq.;  admitted  April,  1861.  Was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
1874;  member  of  State  Senate  in  1871-72. 

John  W.  Wetzel,  born  at  Carlisle,  April  20, 
1850 ; graduated  from  Dickinson  college  in 
1874;  read  law  with  Charles  E.  Maglaughlin, 
Esq.,  and  was  admitted  in  April,  1874.  Was 
district  attorney  in  1883. 

Richard  W.  Woods,  born  March  21,  1862; 
read  law  with  John  Hays,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  1888. 

At  Boiling  Springs,  there  is: 

Charles  W.  Webbert,  graduated  from 
Dickinson  School  of  Law  in  1892,  and  ad- 
mitted September  of  same  year. 

In  Mechanicsburg,  there  are: 

Hon.  William  Penn  Lloyd,  born  September 
21,  1837 ; read  law  under  William  M.  Pen- 
rose, Esq.,  and  admitted  in  April,  1865.  Was 
elected  to  State  Senate. 

H.  H.  Mercer,  admitted  April,  1883,  hav- 
ing been  previously  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Union  county,  Pennsylvania. 

John  L.  Shelley,  born  December  25,  1846 ; 
graduated  from  Dickinson  college,  1871; 
read  law  with  Hon.  W.  F.  Sadler,  Esq.,  and 
admitted  August,  1875. 

Hon.  James  L.  Young,  admitted  Septem- 
ber, 1891.  Ex-member  of  State  Legislature. 

Henry  M.  Zug,  admitted  in  1879. 

Miss  Ida  G.  Kast,  first  and  only  lady  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cumberland  county  bar,  read 
law  with  Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Lloyd ; admitted  in 
1896. 

J.  S.  Omwake  is  located  in  Shippensburg. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896. 

Quinn  T.  Mickey,  of  Shippensburg,  son  of 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  (McCullough)  Mickey, 
was  born  at  Oakville,  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  April  7,  1866.  Mr.  Mickey 
first  attended  the  public  schools,  then  the 
normal  school  at  Shippensburg,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Lafayette  college  at  Easton 
in  the  class  of  1890.  After  his  graduation  he 
went  to  Carlisle,  where  he  entered  as  a stu- 
dent of  the  law  in  the  office  of  A.  Brady 
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Sharpe,  Esq.  Later  he  studied  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  R.  M.  Henderson,  also  of  Carlisle, 
and  finally  graduated  from  the  Dickinson 
Law  School  in  the  class  of  1893.  Pie  imme- 
diately began  practicing  the  law,  which  he 
continued  in  Carlisle  for  two  years,  remov- 
ing to  Shippensburg  in  1895.  Mr.  Mickey  is 
a Republican  in  politics.  He  was  elected 
chief  burgess  of  Shippensburg  in  1900, 
where  he  now  carries  on  a thriving  general 
practice  of  the  law. 

In  Newville,  there  are : 


Hon.  Robert  McCachran,  born  October  6, 
1835;  graduated  from  Lafayette  college  in 
1854;  read  law  with  Hon.  Frederick  Watts; 
admitted  August,  1858.  Member  of  State 
Legislature,  1878-80. 

Thomas  McCachran,  admitted  in  1889. 

W.  H.  McCrea,  admitted  in  same  year. 

In  Shiremans  town,  there  is : 

S.  S.  Rupp,  admitted  in  1892. 

In  New  Cumberland,  there  are : 

Alfred  J.  Feight,  admitted  in  1898. 

Jacob  H.  Reiff,  admitted  in  1895. 
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BERKS  COUNTY 

By  FREDERICK  W.  NICOLLS 


In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  village  of  Reading,  now  a city  of  some 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  was  a little 
settlement  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  souls  living  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dwellings,  built  along  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  nestling  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  a valley  the  quiet 
charm  and  picturesqueness  of  whose  scenery 
has  always  made  it  attractive  to  newcomers 
and  has  kept  its  residents  desirous  of  spend- 
their  lives  and  ending  their  days  within  its 
precincts.  The  devastations  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  the  Palatinate  drove  from  that 
region  to  the  shores  of  the  unknown  world 
across  the  Atlantic  a large  number  of  Ger- 
mans, whose  natural  conservatism  and  love 
of  their  native  land  would  have  kept  them  at 
their  old  abodes  and  agricultural  vocations, 
had  not  those  homes  been  destroyed  and 
those  vocations  been  literally  snatched  away 
by  the  fire  and  sword  sweeping  over  them 
at  the  command  of  an  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous monarch.  These  men  composed 
the  substratum  of  the  population  which 
peopled  what  subsequently  became  Berks 
county,  and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  they 
settled  in  this  vicinity  was  on  account  of  its 
similarity  in  soil  and  scenery  to  that  dear 
land  beyond  the  sea  which  they  had  reluct- 
antly abandoned.  There  was  also  in  the 
county  a sprinkling  of  Swedes,  and  a some- 
what greater  number  of  Welsh,  who  gave 
their  names  to  a few  townships.  The  Eng- 
lish, though  far  less  numerous  than  the  Ger- 
mans, also  moved  up  the  river  into  the  vicin- 
ity of  Reading,  and  were  from  the  first 


rather  the  dominant  race,  though  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  were  Friends  and  during 
the  Revolution  generally  of  Tory  tendency, 
made  them  for  a period  of  lesser  consequence 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  But  while  the 
population  of  Reading  was  so  insignificant, 
that  of  the  county  in  which  that  town  was 
to  become  the  county  seat  aggregated  about 
seven  thousand.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
previous  to  their  successful  attempt,  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  the  region  had  peti- 
tioned the  Colonial  Legislature  without  avail 
to  create  a new  county.  At  length,  in  1752, 
a final  petition  was  presented  setting  forth 
their  grievances,  among  the  principal  of 
which  were  the  distance  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  courts  and  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense occasioned  them  by  the  most  trivial 
law  suits.  The  petition  in  part  read  as  fol- 
lows. “That  they  were  inhabitants  of  Read- 
ing-town upon  the  Schuylkill.  That  they 
had  settled  in  the  said  town  expecting  that 
it  would  be  a great  place  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness, and  had  put  themselves  to  vast  expense 
in  building  and  removing  thither  with  their 
families.  ......  They  humbly  beg 

leave  further  to  represent  that  they  are 
settled  at  a very  great  distance  from  the 
place  of  judicature,  many  of  them  not  less 
than  one  hundred  miles,  which  is  a real  hard- 
ship upon  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
sued  for  debts,  their  charges  in  long  jour- 
neys, and  sometimes  in  severe  weather,  with 
the  officers’  fees,  amounting  to  near  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  the  debts;  that  the  hard- 
ships .on  jurymen,  constables,  etc.,  in  being 
obliged  to  attend  when  required,  is  also  very 
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great it  is  very  easy  for 

rogues  and  others  to  escape  justice  by  cross- 
ing the  Schuylkill,  which  has  already  been 
their  practice  for  some  years.”  It  seems 
that  the  above  representations  were  what 
finally  induced  the  Legislature  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  by  Act  of 
March  11,  1752,  the  new  county  of  Berks  was 
erected  out  of  parts  of  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Chester.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  extended  to  the  new 
county— county  courts  were  established  to 
sit  in  May,  August,  November,  and  Febru- 
ary, and  Anthony  Lee,  Francis  Parvin,  Wil- 
liam Maugridge,  William  Bird  and  Joseph 
Millard  (all  of  whom  then  were  or  after- 
wards became  justices)  were  empowered  to 
purchase  a piece  of  land  in  some  convenient 
place  in  Reading,  in  trust  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
court-house  and  prison,  ‘‘sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  public  service  of  the  said  county, 
and  for  the  ease  and  conveniency  of  the  in- 
habitants. ’ ’ 

It  would  be  not  only  impossible,  but  also 
highly  uninteresting,  to  limit  this  article  to 
a bare  biography  of  every  judge  and  law- 
yer who  appeared  in  the  courts  of  the  county, 
and  the  attempt  to  put  any  sort  of  literary 
style  or  color  into  a production  of  this  kind 
would  be  absolutely  futile.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  dealing  in  short  biographies  of  every- 
body, I will  devote  myself  at  somewhat 
greater  length  to  a less  number  of  names, 
picking  out  as  much  as  possible  those  law- 
yers who  have  been  regarded  as  representa- 
tive men,  and,  of  course,  those  who  were 
such  necessarily  by  exercising  the  judicial 
function.  In  addition,  I shall  endeavor  to 
discuss  in  passing  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  that  have  arisen  in  the  county  and 
to  show  some  of  the  customs  and  practices 
prevalent  among  the  legal  fraternity.  At 
the  end,  I shall  append  a complete  list  of  all 
the  lawyers  who  have  practiced  here,  as  a 
reference  for  their  acquaintances  or  for  the 


historian  and  antiquary,  and  as  a gratifica- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  think : 

“ ’Tis  pleasure  sure  to  see  one’s  name  in 
print, 

A book’s  a book,  although  there’s  nothing 
in’t!” 


The  first  officials  who  presided  over  the 
courts  of  the  newly-erected  county  were 
really  more  in  the  nature  of  justices  of  the 
peace  than  of  full-fledged  judges.  Under 
the  Act  of  May  22.  1722,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernor commissioned  a competent  number  of 
persons  to  be  justices  of  the  county  courts 
during  good  behavior,  and,  no  exact  num- 
ber being  specified,  there  were  more  some 
years  than  others.  The  authority  of  these 
men  was  divided  and  their  powers  seem  to 
have  been  about  equal.  There  were  seven 
appointed  originally  at  the  creation  of 
Berks  county,  though  this  number  rose  as 
high  as  nine  in  some  years  and  fell  as  low 
as  four  in  others.  The  Act  of  1722  contin- 
ued in  force  until  1776,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  that  year  went  into  effect ; but  this 
seems  to  have  made  no  material  change  in 
the  old  system,  for  the  justices  still  went  on 
varying  in  number  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  these  judges 
from  1752  to  1790: 


Conrad  Weiser. 

Francis  Parvin. 
Anthony  Lee. 

Jonas  Seely. 

Henry  Harvey. 

William  Bird. 

William  Mangridge.  • 
Moses  Starr. 

James  Boone. 

Jacob  Levan. 

James  Reed. 

Sebastian  Zimmerman. 
Nicholas  Harmony. 
Mark  Bird. 

Daniel  Brodhead. 


William  Reeser. 
Jonathan  Potts. 
Baltzer  Gehr. 
Thomas  Dunlap. 
Daniel  Levan. 
Valentine  Eckert. 
John  Ludwig. 

Peter  Spyker. 

Joseph  Millard. 
Benjamin  Lightfoot. 
George  Webb. 
Thomas  Rutter. 
Jacob  Morgan. 
James  Diemer. 

John  Patton. 
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George  Douglass. 
Henry  Christ. 
Charles  Shoemaker. 
Paul  Groscup. 

John  Eckert. 

Jacob  Weaver. 


John  Otto. 
Matthias  Reichert 
Nicholas  Hunter. 
Egedius  Meyer. 
John  Christ. 


Conrad  Weiser.— Though  many  of  these 
justices  were  of  considerable  local  celebrity, 
their  prominence  is  not  of  that  nature  which 
would  claim  particular  mention  in  the  lim- 
ited space  of  this  article.  Conrad  Weiser, 
however,  was  a character  who  has  made  a 
deep  impression  not  only  upon  local,  but 
even  to  some  extent  upon  state  history.  His 
father  was  one  of  those  Germans  who  fled 
from  the  Palatinate  to  escape  the  famine 
and  devastation  that  followed  the  wake  of 
the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
who,  after  a brief  sojourn  in  England,  grate- 
fully accepted  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne  in 
the  gift  of  certain  lands  in  New  York.  These 
homeless  wanderers  fixed  their  abode  at  a 
place  called  Schoharie  in  that  state,  where 
Conrad’s  father  soon  became  the  chief  figure 
in  the  settlement.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
young  Weiser  went  to  live  among  the  Maqua 
Indians  and  continued  with  them  almost  a 
year,  dirring  which  time  he  acquired  a com- 
plete mastery  of  the  Indian  tongue  and  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  their  character  and 
habits,  which  in  the  future  made  him  the 
natural  ambassador  between  the  provincial 
government  and  their  savage  neighbors.  On 
account  of  some  difficulties  with  the  power- 
ful and  rather  tyrannical  landed  proprietors 
of  New  York,  the  Weisers  and  their  German 
associates  resumed  their  weary  pilgrimage 
and  at  length  set  foot  in  Tulpehocken,  Berks 
county,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  prom- 
ised land  after  their  long  wanderings  in  the 
desert.  Here  Conrad  Weiser  lived  and  died 
—here,  near  the  present  town  of  Womels- 
dorf,  he  is  buried  in  the  plat  of  ground  sur- 
rounding his  old  house,  part  of  which  still 
remains  standing  as  a relic  of  colonial  times. 


Conrad  Weiser  soon  became  the  most  prom- 
inent man  in  his  little  community.  He  was 
active  in  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  the  county,  was  a justice  of 
the  peace  and  afterwards  president  judge, 
took  a principal  part  in  all  local  public  af- 
fairs, had  a widely  known  store  on  the  prin- 
cipal street  corner  of  Reading,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  owned  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  county.  He  was  also  a colonel  in  the 
colonial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and,  though  seemingly  not  engaged  in 
any  important  battles,  he  manifested  de- 
cided discretion  and  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forts  and  minor  military  cam- 
paigns under  his  control,  while  his  letters 
during  this  period  are  interesting  and  of  con- 
siderable historical  value.  It  was  as  an  in- 
terpreter and  Indian  agent,  however,  that 
Conrad  Weiser  made  his  impression  upon  the 
history  of  the  state.  His  capacity  and  integ- 
rity seem  to  have  been  recognized  both  by 
the  government  and  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the 
red  men  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  Avhites, 
inspired  both  sides  with  complete  confidence. 
He  was  soon  called  into  the  provincial  coun- 
cils to  give  advice  and  do  active  service  in 
Indian  affairs,  and  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  until  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
During  this  time,  in  addition  to  various  mis- 
sions in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  frequently 
sent  to  New  York,  as  well  as  to  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  and  was  called  into  consultation 
and  persuaded  to  perform  important  duties 
of  the  same  kind  by  the  governors  of  these 
neighboring  colonies.  His  influence  among 
the  Indians  was  simply  wonderful,  and  it  is 
another  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  colonist 
who  treated  them  with  kindness  and  consid- 
eration and  who  made  some  effort  to  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  their  savage  nature, 
could  do  far  more  with  them,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  expenditure  of  less  blood  and 
money,  than  those  whose  only  principle  was 
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to  crush  them  with  the  iron  hand.  There  is 
a legend  that  Conrad  Weiser  married  an  In- 
dian and  that  this  alliance  was  the  cause  of 
his  unusual  power  over  the  red  men.  This 
story  may  have  originated  in  the  fact  that 
his  wife  Eve  is  never  known  to  have  had  any 
surname,  and  hence  was  regarded  as  a 
Christianized  Indian.  His  biographer,  C.  Z. 
Weizer,  scouts  this  tale,  and  explains  it  by 
stating  that  his  wife  Avas  a German  redemp- 
tioner,  whose  family  records  had  been  lost. 
There  is  a tendency  among  local  admirers  to 
regard  Conrad  Weiser  as  a sort  of  John 
Smith  or  John  Winthrop,  whose  national 
services  have  never  been  appreciated,  be- 
cause the  histories  have  been  written  by 
descendants  of  the  Virginians  or  New  Eng- 
landers. His  biographer  places  him  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  fame,  though,  being  a min- 
ister himself,  Mr.  Weiser  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  forgive  Conrad’s  lapse  from  Luther- 
anism into  a Seventh  Day  Baptism,  which 
caused  him  to  lead  “revivals”  and  to  burn 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  Avith  public  cere- 
mony ; nor  can  this  gentleman  entirely  ap- 
prove of  the  circumstance  that  his  hero  died 
possessed  of  much  land,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  from  the  Indians,  and  discred- 
its the  following  story  which  he  admits  has 
been  “perpetuated  down  to  the  day  that 
now  is.”  The  Chief  Shekallamy  came  to 
Conrad  and  informed  him  of  a glorious 
dream.  “I  dreamed,”  said  the  chief,  “that 
Tarachawagon  (Weiser)  presented  me  with 
a rifle.”  Conrad,  of  course,  gave  the  Indian 
a rifle,  suspecting,  perhaps,  the  authenticity 
of  this  dream,  but  keeping  the  circumstance 
in  mind.  A feAV  days  later  Weiser  told 
Shekallamy  that  he,  too,  had  had  a dream. 
“I  dreamed,”  said  he,  “that  Shekallamy 
presented  me  Avith  the  large  aixl  beautiful 
island  nestled  in  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hannali.”  Not  to  be  undone,  the  chief  at 
once  presented  Conrad  Avith  his  favorite  is- 
land, but  added,  “TarachaAvagon,  let  us 
never  dream  again!”  In  my  own  opinion, 


Conrad  Weiser,  though  worthy  of  a high 
position  as  a local,  and,  to  a less  extent,  as  a 
state,  figure,  has  not  made  that  impression 
upon  national  affairs  which  Avould  entitle 
him  to  a place  among  the  great  names  in  our 
country ’s  history ; and  I can  make  this  state- 
ment Avithout  prejudice,  because  myself  one 
of  his  lineal  descendants.  I have  devoted 
this  much  space  to  a description  of  him,  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  few  among  the  early 
judges  of  Avhom  we  have  full  and  authentic 
records,  and  because,  though  a leading,  he 
Avas  also  a representative  citizen,  and  thus 
shows  of  what  stuff  the  early  judiciary  Avas 
composed. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1790  and  the  Act  of 
1791  the  state  Avas  divided  into  various  cir- 
cuits, each  composed  of  from  three  to  six 
counties,  and  one  president  judge  and  from 
three  to  four  associate  judges  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  each  district. 
From  this  time  Berks  was  included  with  vari- 
ous other  counties  in  forming  certain  judi- 
cial circuits,  until  the  year  1849,  when  the 
county  was  formed  into  a separate  district. 
In  1810  the  associate  judges  were  limited  to 
two  in  number,  in  1869,  the  office  of  Addi- 
tional Law  Judge  was  created  for  the  county, 
a.nd  in  1883  that  of  Orphans’  Court  Judge. 
The  list  of  judges  from  1791  to  the  present 
time  is  as  folioAvs : 

PRESIDENT  JUDGES. 

Jacob  Rush,  1791-1805;  John  Spayd,  1806- 
09  ; Robert  Porter,  1810-32  ; Garrick  Mallery, 
1833-35;  John  Banks,  1836-46;  J.  Pringle 
Jones,  1847-48,  1851-61 ; David  F.  Gordon, 
1849-51;  Warren  J.  Woodward,  1861-74; 
Jeremiah  Hagenman,  1875-90;  James  N.  Er- 
mentrout,  1890-1905. 

ADDITIONAL  LAW  JUDGES. 

Henry  Van  Reed,  1869-75;  Jeremiah  Hag- 
enman, 1869-74;  Augustus  S.  Sassaman, 
1876-85;  James  N.  Ermentrout,  1886-90; 
Gustav  A.  Endlich,  1890-1910. 
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ASSOCIATE  JUDGES. 

James  Dicmer,  1791-1819;  George  Ege, 
1791-1818;  Matthias  Reichert,  1791-97;  Jos- 
eph Keister,  1791-94;  Nicholas  Lutz,  1795- 
1806 ;.  Benjamin  Morris,  1798-1809;  Gabriel 
Hiester,  1819-23 ; Charles  Shoemaker,  1820- 
22;  William  Witman,  1823-28;  Jacob  Schnei- 
der, 1824-29 ; Matthias  S.  Richards,  1829-45 ; 
William  Darling,  1830-38;  William  Addams, 
1839-42;  John  Stauffer,  1843-51;  William 
High,  1846-50;  Samuel  Bell,  1851;  Daniel 
Young,  1851-56;  William  Heidenreich,  1851- 
56;  David  Shall,  1856-66;  George  D.  Stitzel, 
1856-66;  Charles  Kessler,  1866-71;  David 
Kutz,  1866-70;  Henry  Rhoads,  1870-71; 
George  W.  Bruckman,  1871-76;  Daniel  Bus- 
kirk,  1871-76. 

ORPHANS’  COURT  JUDGES. 

Hiram  H.  Schwartz,  1883-90;  JI.  Willis 
Bland,  1891-1913. 

Jacob  Rush,  the  first  president  judge  of 
the  judicial  district  of  which  Berks  formed 
a part,  was  a member  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  that  name,  his  brother  being  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  the  famous  physician  and  artist. 
He  was  born  near  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1746,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  years.  After  presiding 
over  the  Berks  circuit  for  some  years,  he  was 
appointed  president  judge  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Avhich  Philadelphia  formed  a part 
and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  David 
Paul  Brown  has  said  of  him:  “He  was  a 

man  of  great  ability,  and  great  firmness  and 
decision  of  character.  He  was  also  an  elo- 
quent man.  Perhaps  there  are  few  specimens 
of  judicial  eloquence  more  impressive  than 
those  which  he  delivered  during  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  bench his  up- 

rightness of  conduct  and  unquestionable 
abilities  always  secured  to  him  the  respect 
and  confidence,  if  not  the  attachment,  of  his 
associates,  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  the 
entire  community.  He  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school,  plain  in  his  attire, 


unobtrusive  in  his  deportment,  but  while 
observant  of  his  duties  towards  others  never 
forgetful  of  the  respect  to  which  he  was  just- 
ly entitled.”  Being  more  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  Philadelphia  bench,  I shall 
leave  him  to  be  discussed  under  that  head. 

John  Spayd..— The  second  judge  of  the 
Berks  district  was  John  Spayd.  He  was  born 
in  Dauphin  county  in  1764,  but  came  to 
Reading  early  in  life,  where  he  began  prac- 
ticing law  and  continued  to  live  during  the 
rest  of  his  career.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  all  affairs  of  the  community. 
He  was  a man  of  high  education,  fine  intel- 
lect, and  sound  judgment.  As  a lawyer  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  particularly  con- 
scientious both  in  his  relations  with  clients 
and  in  his  management  of  a cause ; he  looked 
rather  to  the  equity  than  the  bare  law  of  a 
case  and  never  depended  upon  mere  tech- 
nicalities. He  was,  therefore,  particularly 
consulted  in  matters  of  trust  and  personal 
confidence,  and  his  integrity  was  regarded 
with  complete  reliance.  It  may  be  curious 
to  note  that  on  his  death  in  1822  the  judges, 
members  of  the  bar,  and  borough  council- 
men  all  wore  crape  on  their  left  arms  for 
thirty  days.  During  the  term  of  Judge 
Spayd  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous trials  in  the  history  of  the  county, 
one  which  has  made  a lasting  impression 
upon  the  inhabitants  even  to  the  present 
day.  Fortunately  we  have  some  accounts  of 
the  affair,  written  at  the  time,  which  tell  the 
whole  story  and  also  give  us  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
early  days.  Susanna  Cox  was  a young  girl 
of  some  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  lived 
as  a servant  of  one  Jacob  Gelir,  in  a house 
still  standing  in  Oley  township.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  1809,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
room  and  with  nobody  to  aid  her  through 
the  pains  and  dangers  of  travail,  she  gave 
birth  to  a son.  Tradition  does  not  tell  us 
who  was  the  father  of  her  child,  and,  strange 
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as  it  may  seem,  she  seems  effectively  to  have 
concealed  her  pregnancy  and  delivery  from 
all  the  members  of  the  family.  About  three 
days  afterwards,  her  master,  while  searching 
among  some  rubbish  in  an  outbuilding,  was 
startled  at  beholding  the  dead  body  of  a 
newly  born  infant,  frozen  stiff  and  wrapped 
in  an  old  coat.  On  further  investigation, 
the  babe’s  lower  jaw  was  found  to  be 
broken,  the  tongue  torn  loose  and  thrust 
back,  and  strangulation  caused  by  a wad  of 
tow  pushed  into  the  throat.  The  girl  ad- 
mitted that  the  child  was  hers,  but  asserted 
that  it  had  been  still-born,  and  with  tears 
protested  her  innocence  of  its  death.  She 
was  committed  to  prison,  indicted  for  mur- 
der, and  tried  before  Judge  Spayd  at  the 
April  term  of  court.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  by  the  deputy  attorney  general, 
Samuel  D.  Franks— there  Avas  no  district  at- 
torney in  those  days— and  the  defense  hv 
Marks  John  Biddle,  Charles  Evans,  and 
Frederick  Smith,  three  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  state.  Her  coun- 
sel made  every  effort  to  save  the  unfortunate 
girl.  They  dwelt  upon  the  want  of  positive 
proof,  the  danger  of  conviction  upon  merely 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  strong  tes- 
timony which  they  had  presented  of  her  pre- 
vious good  character.  But  there  could  be 
but  one  result  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and,  after  deliberating  four  hours, 
the  jury  rendered  a verdict  of  guilty.  In 
passing  sentence  Judge  Spayd  Avas  deeply 
moved,  and  in  pronouncing  the  solemn 
Avords,  “You  must  hang  by  your  neck  until 
you  are  dead,”  he  is  said  to  have  repeated 
the  word  “dead”  three  times,  his  voice  fal- 
tering more  in  each  utterance,  till  he  finally 
broke  down  completely  and  finished  in  con- 
vulsive sobs.  So  affected  Avas  he  by  his  en- 
forced part  in  the  condemnation  of  this  mis- 
erable girl  that  in  less  than  three  months 
after  her  trial  he  resigned  from  the  bench 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  An 
effort  Avas  made  to  obtain  a pardon  for  Su- 


sanna from  Governor  Snyder,  but,  though 
personally  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  he 
rightly  believed  that  the  case  did  not  war- 
rant his  interference,  and  reluctantly  signed 
her  death  warrant.  Executions  at  that 
time  were  public  affairs,  which  people  from 
all  directions  came  to  witness.  The  “Gal- 
lows Hill  ” was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Penn,  in  what  is  now  the  city  park,  and  here, 
on  June  10,  1809,  Susanna  Cox  ended  her 
earthly  existence.  The  local  newspaper  of 
the  day  says:  “Never  did  Reading  behold 

so  numerous  a collection  of  people.  The  tav- 
erns Avere  all  crowded  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  all  night  Avagons  loaded  with  peo- 
ple from  the  country  were  passing  through 
the  streets,  some  coming  upwards  of  seventy 
miles  to  see  this  truly  xinfortunate  girl  ter- 
minating her  Avorldlv  existence.  The  num- 
ber of  spectators  on  the  groiuid  upon  the 
hill  exceeded  twenty  thousand.”  An  eye- 
witness thus  describes  the  scene:  “I  was 

about  thirteen  years  old,  and  my  brother 
Jacob,  Avho  belonged  to  the  soldiers,  put  me 
inside  of  the  ranks,  and  I sat  down  on  the 
sod  close  to  the  gallows.  The  cart  Avas 
placed  immediately  under  the  gallows.  * * * 
When  the  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
the  gallows,  the  under  sheriff  jumped  off, 
and  the  hangman,  a German  and  a stranger, 
drove  the  horse  so  as  to  draAv  away  the  cart, 
and  she  was  left  dangling  in  the  air.  She 
Avas  jerking  her  shoulders  yet  at  the  end  of 
about  ten  minutes,  when  the  hangman  took 
hold  of  her  ankles  and  gave  her  a violent 
jerk,  which  dislocated  her  neck.”  The  same 
account  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  hangman, 
on  going  down  Penn  street,  was  attacked  by 
Andrew  McCoy,  the  “bully  fighter  of  Read- 
ing,” who  “thrashed  him  with  a coAvhide 
until  the  blood  ran  doAvn  his  legs  into  his 
shoes.”  When  McCoy  let  go,  the  hangman 
fell  over  and  about  fourteen  sibver  half- 
dollars  rolled  out  of  his  pocket.  Not  Avish- 
ing  to  retain  the  “price  of  blood,”  the  by- 
standers picked  up  the  money  and  handed  it 
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back  to  the  hangman,  who  hastened  to  cross 
the  river,  and  never  returned  to  Reading. 
One  half-dollar,  however,  rolled  under  the 
horse  block  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  local  corner  loafers 
of  the  period  and  spent  for  whisky. 

Robert  Porter,  the  next  judge  of  the  Third 
judicial  district,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in 
1768,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  General  An- 
drew Porter,  who  was  then  conducting  an 
English  and  mathematical  school  in  that 
city.  His  father  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution,  and  the  future  judge,  though 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  had  already  served  with  some  distinc- 
tion, and  even  attained  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, so  that  he  was  afterwards  a member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  his  own 
right.  After  the  declaration  of  peace  he 
studied  law  in  Philadelphia  and  Avas  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
continued  at  Philadelphia  in  active  and  suc- 
cessful practice  until  1810,  when  appointed 
to  the  bench  by  Governor  Simon  Snyder— a 
position  which  he  occupied  for  twenty-two 
years,  residing  in  Reading  during  this  time 
and  becoming  one  of  the  best-known  judges 
in  the  state.  In  the  year  1822  a most  impor- 
tant prosecution  Avas  tried  before  him 
against  Boyer,  Seitzinger,  and  others  for  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia.  The  defendants  Avere  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  of  the 
day,  Marks  John  Biddle,  Charles  Evans, 
James  Buchanan,  and  Samuel  Baird,  Avhile 
the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  David 
Paul  Brown  alone— then  but  slightly  known 
and  only  tAventy-six  years  of  age— but  Avho 
managed  the  case  with  such  skill  against 
these  great  odds,  that  he  at  once  acquired  a 
reputation  throughout  the  state.  The  feel- 
ing over  this  trial  and  over  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings arising  from  it  Avas  so  bitter  and 
the  conduct  of  Judge  Porter  Avas  so  severely 
criticized,  that  he  Avas  shortly  afterwards 
impeached  before  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, and  the  defendants  and  their  laAvyers 
in  the  conspiracy  case  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers of  this  impeachment.  This  trial  lasted 
for  several  Aveeks,  Judge  Porter  being  de- 
fended by  BroAvn  singly  and  alone,  Avho 
displayed  great  brilliancy  and  tact  in  the 
conduct  of  the  cause,  which  finally  resulted 
in  an  honorable  acquittal.  The  Avhole  affair 
is  reported  at  length  in  a book  of  some  three 
hundred  pages,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
from  a perusal  of  this  volume  that  the 
charges  seem  trivial  and  evidently  originat- 
ing more  in  personal  malice  than  in  the  in- 
terests of  public  justice.  Evidently  the  Sen- 
ate were  of  the  same  opinion,  for  out  of 
tAvelve  articles  of  impeachment  he  Avas  ac- 
quitted unanimously  on  seven,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  Senators  Avho  voted  for 
conviction  upon  any  one  article  Avere  eleven 
out  of  a total  of  thirty.  Judge  Porter,  in 
addition  to  being  a man  of  profound  learn- 
ing and  high  legal  attainments,  possessed 
strong  convictions,  which  he  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  carry  out.  All  accounts  agree  as  to 
his  firmness  and  inflexibility,  and  it  Avas 
probably  these  qualifications  (perhaps  some- 
times unduly  exercised),  rather  than  any 
actual  misbehavior  in  office,  which  created 
enemies  as  Avell  as  friends,  and  Avas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  prosecution  against  him.  With 
all  the  merits  of  a deep  student,  he  had  also 
one  of  the  eccentricities,  absent-mindedness, 
of  which  DaA'id  Paul  BroAAm  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story : When  the  evidence  in  the  im- 
peachment had  closed,  Brown  retired  to  his 
room  and  opened  his  satchel  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  his  notes  of  the  trial,  but 
to  his  dismay  these  papers  were  noAvhere 
to  be  found.  He  hastened  to  Judge  Porter, 
Avho  assured  him  that  he  kneAV  nothing  at 
all  of  the  stray  notes.  Almost  distracted, 
BroAvn  lay  aAvake  all  night  and  by  an  almost 
superhuman  effort  of  memory  reviewed  in 
his  mind  all  the  evidence  of  the  last  tAVO 
Aveeks  and  thought  out  a summary  of  his 
argument.  Next  morning  as  he  hurried  up 
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the  aisle,  worn  out  but  prepared,  Judge  Por- 
ter hastily  approached  him  and  said,  “My 
dear  friend,  I have  found  your  papers,  hav- 
ing locked  them  up  safely  in  my  desk!” 
Brown  admits  that  this  circumstance  was 
splendid  mental  discipline  for  him,  but  ac- 
knowledges that  his  feelings  toward  Judge 
Porter  for  the  moment  were  far  from  agree- 
able. 

Garrick  Mallery  succeeded  Porter  as  judge 
of  the  Third  judicial  district,  comprising  at 
that  time  Berks,  Northampton,  and  Lehigh, 
lie  was  the  first  of  a number  of  brilliant  and 
well-educated  New  Englanders  who  left  their 
native  territory  and  made  a lasting  mark 
upon  the  legal  history  of  Berks  county.  He 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  graduated  from 
Yale  college,  and  soon  settled  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  where  he  became  principal  of  one  of 
the  academies  so  numerous  in  those  days, 
while  in  his  leisure  hours  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1812  and  in  time  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Legislature  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
judge  by  Governor  Wolf.  He  resigned  three 
years  afterwards  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Philadelphia.  We  know  little 
about  his  official  record  in  Berks  county, 
though  tradition  says  that  he  was  peculiarly 
just,  perhaps  even  austere,  being  very  strict 
and  precise  in  his  conduct  of  the  court  and 
rather  severe  upon  criminals.  He  seems  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction,  however, 
and  at  his  departure  the  members  of  the  bar 
seemed  to  regret  his  leaving  with  real  sin- 
cerity, as  they  tendered  him  not  only  the 
usual  formal  resolutions,  but  also  the  more 
substantial  testimonial  of  a bar  dinner.  He 
afterwards  became  quite  an  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  coal  titles  and  unseated  lands, 
and  was  standing  master  in  chancery  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  counsel  for  some 
of  the  important  railroad  companies,  then 
just  coming  into  existence. 


John  Banks,  the  next  president  judge  of 
the  same  district,  was  closely  identified  in 
every  way  with  the  history  of  Berks  county. 
He  was  born  in  Juniata  county  in  1793  and 
spent  his  early  days  working  on  his  father’s 
farm.  Being  ambitious  and  energetic,  he 
managed  to  acquire  a good  education,  and 
was  admitted  to  ihe  bar  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, after  which  event  he  soon  removed  to 
Mercer  county  and  became  a leader  of  the 
profession  there.  He  was  a most  ardent 
Whig  and  was  elected  three  times  on  that 
ticket  to  Congress,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  management  of  contested  elec- 
tions. lie  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the 
office  of  judge  under  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Ritner.  During  the  ten  years  of 
his  official  career  Judge  Banks  made  a rec- 
ord for  himself  which  is  still  remembered 
with  pride  by  the  legal  fraternity  of  the 
county.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
law,  and  was  extremely  courteous  and  digni- 
fied in  his  manner  upon  the  bench.  He  fol- 
lowed his  predecessor,  Garrick  Mallery,  in 
preciseness  and  in  requiring  strict  attention 
to  all  the  rules  of  practice ; all  motions  had 
to  be  reduced  to  writing,  a custom  by  no 
means  usual  in  those  days.  His  stature  was 
small,  but  his  face  was  striking  and  gave  one 
the  impression  of  thoughtfulness  and  of  in- 
domitable will  power.  His  strong  individ- 
uality was  evident  even  in  his  handwriting, 
which,  though  neat,  was  almost  illegible.  At 
that  time  paper  books  of  cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  not  printed,  but  merely 
written  by  the  attorneys,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion when  Judge  Banks,  then  in  active  prac- 
tice, handed  one  of  his  paper  books  to  Jus- 
tice Gibson,  the  latter  remarked:  “This  is 

the  nicest  looking  writing  1 ever  saw  that 
I could  not  read.”  Judge  Banks  resigned 
his  office  to  accept  that  of  state  treasurer, 
in  which  he  served  for  one  term.  He  always 
took  a very  active  part  in  politics,  and  as 
political  feeling  was  even  more  bitter  then 
than  now,  he  had  many  sharp  controversies, 
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both  of  a legal  and  personal  nature,  with  his 
Democratic  foes.  Such  disputes,  however, 
never  influenced  him  a particle  in  his  con- 
duct as  a judge.  In  1841,  while  still  on  the 
bench,  he  received  the  Whig  nomination  for 
governor,  but  was  defeated  by  David  R.  Por- 
ter, the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a majority 
of  about  twenty-three  thousand.  The  assur- 
ances of  his  friends  and  his  own  naturally 
sanguine  nature  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  successful,  and  his  defeat  is  said 
to  have  been  a grievous  disappointment  to 
him.  After  retiring  from  the  bench  in  1847, 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  soon 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Berks 
county;  if  an  important  case  was  to  be  tried, 
the  name  of  Judge  Banks  was  almost  certain 
to  appear  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
died  at  Reading  in  the  year  1864. 

John  Pringle  Jones.— The  early  history  of 
Judge  Jones  is  extremely  romantic.  His 
mother  Avas  a Miss  Pringle,  the  youngest 
daughter  in  a family  by  that  name  of  wealth 
and  social  standing  in  Philadelphia.  She 
was  a girl  of  great  beauty  and  refinement, 
and  a leading  belle  of  the  period  in  that  city. 
Among  her  courtiers  Avas  a handsome  young 
Englishman  named  Jones,  of  whom  little 
Avas  known,  but  whose  attractiveness  and  in- 
telligence finally  completely  conquered  the 
affections  of  Miss  Pringle.  The  tAvo  were 
married,  but  within  a feAv  days  after  the 
marriage  the  bridegroom  deserted  his  young 
wife  and  no  traces  of  him  could  ever  be  dis- 
covered. One  son  was  the  offspring  of  this 
union,  born  in  1812,  and  brought  up  by  his 
mother  and  her  family  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention.  Young  Pringle  Avas  sent 
to  an  academy  in  Connecticut,  and,  after 
studying  for  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the  senior  class  of 
Princeton  and  graduated  there  with  honors 
in  the  year  1831.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Charles  Chauncey  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1834.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  took  a walking  trip  through 


Berks  county  and  the  story  runs  that  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  scenery  so  pleased  him 
that  he  determined  to  locate  in  Reading.  He 
formed  a law  partnership  with  Robert  M. 
Barr,  then  a leader  at  the  Berks  county  bar, 
and  helped  that  gentleman  considerably  in 
the  compilation  of  the  first  ten  Pennsylvania 
Reports,  known  as  “Barr’s  Reports,”  and 
after  the  death  of  Barr,  completed  tAvo  \rol- 
umes  left  unfinished,  Avhich  are  called  after 
him  “Jones’  Reports.”  In  1835  he  Avas  ap- 
pointed deputy  attorney  general  of  Berks 
county  and  held  that  position  for  upwards 
of  eight  years.  In  1847  he  Avas  appointed 
judge  of  the  Third  district  by  Governor 
Shunk,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Banks.  Two  years  later 
Berks  became  a separate  judicial  district, 
while  Judge  Jones  continued  to  preside  OATer 
the  courts  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh. 
When  the  office  of  judge  became  elective, 
great  excitement  prevailed  in  Berks  county, 
as  elseAvhere,  over  the  first  judicial  elections. 
Nomination  by  the  Democrats  generally 
meant  election,  and  it  happened  that  this 
year  there  Avas  fierce  dissension  in  the  party 
over  the  nomination  of  county  officers.  The 
defeated  wing  of  the  convention  made  the 
claim  that  the  party  Avas  run  by  a small 
clique  of  politicians— a contention,  by  the 
Avay,  AAdiich  is  still  heard  regularly  after  al- 
most every  Democratic  county  convention — 
and  though  the  Whig  convention  did  not 
nominate  any  candidate  for  judge,  their 
party,  together  Avith  the  dissatisfied  Demo- 
cratic minority,  supported  Henry  W.  Smith, 
one  of  the  acknoAvledged  leaders  of  the  bar, 
on  a so-called  “Volunteer  Ticket,”  against 
Pringle  Jones,  the  nominee  of  the  straight 
Democrats,  or,  as  their  opponents  termed 
them,  “Old  Hunkers.”  This  “volunteer” 
movement  pulled  doAvn  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic vote,  but  Judge  Jones  Avas  elected  by 
a majority  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty.  At 
the  end  of  his  term,  Judge  Jones  refused  a 
renomination  and  retired  into  private  life 
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until  18(17,  when  he  was  again  appointed  to 
the  bench  to  (ill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 
Maynard,  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  coun- 
ties, who  died  in  office.  Judge  Jones  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence  and  strikingly 
handsome  appearance.  He  was  a scholar, 
not  only  in  his  profession,  but  also  in  litera- 
ture and  all  other  subjects  in  Avhich  he  was 
interested.  He  was  a great  reader  and  had 
a most  remarkable  memory.  Those  who 
knew  him  say  that  after  reading  a book 
over  once,  he  could  tell  you  the  contents  of 
almost  every  page  in  it.  Socially  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly attractive,  both  to  men  and 
women,  and  always  moved  in  the  best  cir- 
cles wherever  he  lived.  He  was  a fluent 
writer  and  a most  brilliant  conversationalist 
— he  could  talk  for  hours  and  his  friends 
would  never  tire  of  listening.  Strange  to 
say,  this  wonderful  fluency  left  him  the  mo- 
ment he  got  upon  his  feet  to  make  a speech, 
and,  after  recognizing  his  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  he  declined  to  speak  in  public,  or,  if 
he  were  obliged  to  do  so,  wrote  out  his 
speeches  in  toto  beforehand.  Pringle  Jones 
was  in  many  ways  an  ideal  judge,  combining 
those  qualities  both  of  the  heart  and  the  head 
which  fit  a man  for  that  difficult  office.  On 
the  one  hand  he  was  deservedly  popular  and 
had  a great  number  of  intimate  personal 
friends,  while  on  the  other  hand  his  intel- 
lectual strength  and  well-trained  mind,  to- 
gether with  his  absolute  integrity,  gave  his 
judicial  actions  weight  in  every  community 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

David  F.  Gordon.  — On  the  erection  of 
Berks  county  into  the  Twenty-third  judicial 
district,  Governor  Johnson,  who  was  a Whig, 
appointed  as.  judge  a member  of  his  own 
party,  David  F.  Gordon.  This  gentleman 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1795,  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  his  native  city.  In  1824,  like  many 
young  men  who  afterwards  became  leaders 
in  their  adopted  home,  he  removed  from 


Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  continued 
there  until  his  death  in  1859.  Judge  Gordon 
was  a man  of  very  striking  presence,  lie 
was  exceedingly  stout  and  had  rather  a small 
head  placed  upon  his  large  body — though 
this  small  head  contained  a vigorous  and 
massive  intellect.  He  wore  enormous  specta- 
cles, and  his  kindly,  thoughtful  eyes  peering 
through  these,  together  with  the  deep  lines 
of  his  face  and  mouth,  gave  you  at  once  the 
impression  of  a student  and  scholar — both  of 
which  he  was  by  nature  and  by  training. 
After  practicing  here  for  eleven  years,  he 
purchased  the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Jour- 
nal, a weekly  newspaper  published  in  Read- 
ing; and  the  principal  Whig  organ  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  He  edited  this  sheet  for 
four  or  five  years  with  marked  ability,  then 
resumed  his  law  practice  and  continued  in 
that  employment  till  his  elevation  to  the 
bench.  While  in  office  he  was  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic 
opponent.  After  his  short  term  as  judge  of 
the  Berks  district,  he  once  more  returned  to 
the  bar  and  resumed  his  old  position  among 
the  leaders  of  his  profession.  Judge  Gor- 
don w a s profound  and  accurate,  carefully 
weighed  both  sides  of  every  question  before 
him,  and.  like  most  men  of  such  qualities  of 
mind,  was  slow  in  arriving  at  a decision.  He 
was  peculiarly  modest  about  his  own  intel- 
lectual powers  and  legal  attainments,  and 
would  frequently  ask  the  opinion  of  other 
well-read  lawyers  before  making  up  his  own 
mind.  He  was  careful  and  deliberate  both 
in  thought  and  speech,  and  seemed  to  weigh 
every  idea  and  word  before  giving  it  expres- 
sion. In  consequence  of  all  this  his  conclu- 
sions were  generally  sound  and  his  opinions 
able  and  well  written.  The  late  Samuel  L. 
Young,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  practitioners  in  the  county,  and 
well  qualified  to  judge  both  from  his  legal 
knowledge  and  long  intimacy  with  Judge 
Gordon  in  his  domestic  and  professional  ca- 
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reer,  lias  said  of  him : “Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  Judge  Gordon.  As  a 
scholar,  a lawyer,  a gentleman,  he  Avas  pre- 
eminent. I never  knew  a man  who,  in  my 
opinion,  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a good  man  in  a higher  degree 
than  Judge  Gordon.”  In  private  life  he  had 
not  the  same  liking  as  Judge  Jones  for  gen- 
eral society  and  the  more  formal  social  func- 
tions, and  Avas  therefore  not  quite  so  inti- 
mately known  among  men  and  Avomen  gener- 
ally. He  was  peculiarly  fond,  hoAvever,  of  a 
feAv  male  companions,  and  when  these  were 
assembled  together,  his  genial  nature  and 
large  fund  of  information  made  him  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party.  He  Avas  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  both  of  literature  and  of  music. 
Scott  Avas  his  favorite  author  and  he  knew 
the  Waverly  Novels  almost  by  heart.  A fa- 
vorite amusement  of  his  Avas  to  examine  one 
of  his  friends  upon  these  books,  and  if  his 
pupil  displayed  any  familiarity  Avith  them, 
he  was  sure  to  rise  in  the  Judge’s  estimation. 
In  music,  “Drink  to  me  only  Avith  thine 
eyes!”  Avas  his  favorite  song,  and  he  would 
never  tire  of  listening  to  others  sing  it  or 
of  singing  it  himself  if  given  an  opportu- 
nity. 

Warren  J.  Woodward.  — On  Judge  Jones 
declining  to  be  a candidate,  the  attorneys 
of  Berks  county  selected  to  succeed  him 
Warren  J.  WoodAvard,  then  presiding  in 
another  judicial  district  of  the  state.  This 
Avas  a most  happy  selection,  for  Judge 
WoodAvard  probably  gave  more  universal 
satisfaction  in  the  county  than  any  other 
judge  that  preceded  him,  Avhile  it  has  gen- 
erally been  the  wish  of  all  the  succeeding 
judges  to  make  their  records  as  spotless  as 
that  of  this  illustrious  predecessor.  Henry 
W.  Smith  opposed  Woodward  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1861,  but  Avithdrew  be- 
fore a ballot  Avas  taken  and  his  opponent  Avas 
chosen  unanimously.  A so-called  “Union” 
meeting  Avas  afteiuvards  held,  Avhicli  nomi- 
nated Smith  and  fiercely  attacked  the  Dem- 


ocratic platform,  Avhich  only  advocated 
“constitutional  means  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.”  This  independent  movement 
and  the  bitter  partisan  feeling  of  the  time 
did  not  materially  affect  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic vote,  and  WoodAvard  Avas  elected  by 
a majority  of  about  four  thousand.  Judge 
WoodAvard  was  born  in  Wayne  county  in  the 
year  1819,  and  his  mind  Avas  molded  to  the 
law  both  by  heredity  and  surroundings,  his 
grandfather  being  a judge  of  that  county, 
his  father  prothonotary,  and  his  uncle, 
George  W.  Woodward,  with  whom  he  stud- 
ied laAV,  being  a common  pleas  judge  and 
afterwards  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  received  an  academic  education  and 
taught  school  for  some  time,  after  which  he 
went  into  journalism  and  became  connected 
Avith  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  a prom- 
inent Democratic  paper  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  continued  till  1812.  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  continued 
there  in  active  practice  for  fourteen  years. 
As  a young  laAATyer  his  diligence  and  thor- 
oughness became  so  marked  that  he  Avas  fre- 
quently taken  in  by  older  and  busier  men 
to  help  them  in  important  litigation,  and  in 
this  Avay  he  soon  acquired  great  local  repu- 
tation. In  1856  a neAV  judicial  district  Avas 
created  out  of  Columbia,  Sullrean  and  Wy- 
oming counties,  and  as  the  majority  in  each 
of  these  was  Democratic,  Governor  Pollock, 
though  a Republican,  decided  to  appoint  a 
Democrat  to  the  position,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  decided  public  sentiment  of  that 
section,  selected  Woodward  as  his  choice.  At 
the  general  election  folloAving  he  Avas  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  people  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  and  it  Avas  this  position  Avhich 
he  left  to  accept  that  of  president  judge  of 
Berks  county.  After  the  termination  of  his. 
first  term  of  office,  he  Avas  unanimously  re- 
nominated with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
Democratic  convention,  and  in  accepting 
the  nomination  made  a speech  which  in 
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many  ways  is  a model  of  its  kind,  placing 
himself  on  record  as  the  judge  of  the  people 
and  not  of  any  particular  political  organiza- 
tion, and  not  once  mentioning  the  words 
“Democratic  party.”  A determined  effort 
was  made  in  the  Republican  convention, 
backed  by  almost  all  the  lawyers  of  that 
party,  to  give  an  endorsement  to  Judge 
Woodward;  but  the  more  radical  members 
insisted  upon  a candidate,  and  nominated 
Henry  Van  Reed,  who,  though  at  first  refus- 
ing to  run,  finally  remained  on  the  ticket. 
There  was  no  real  contest,  however,  and 
Judge  Woodward  was  elected  by  a majority 
of  about  six  thousand.  By  this  time  he  had 
become  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in 
the  state  and  had  been  tendered  the  nomina- 
tion for  judge  in  two  other  districts  besides 
Berks  county,  both  of  which  offers  he  de- 
clined. When  the  Constitution  of  1874  gave 
the  Democrats  of  the  state  the.  certainty  of 
electing  one  of  the  two  new  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Woodward  was 
chosen  for  that  position,  and  left  Reading 
to  accept  it  amid  the  deepest  regrets  of  the 
bar  as  well  as  of  the  entire  community.  He 
only  lived  to  occupy  his  seat  for  about  four 
years,  dying  in  Delaware  county,  New  York, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
ideal  judge  and  lawyer.  Careful,  painstak- 
ing, and  accurate,  no  amount  of  labor  was 
too  great  for  him  and  no  detail  too  trivial  to 
escape  his  attention.  He  was  not  a mere 
case  lawyer,  however,  but  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  jurisprudence.  He  understood  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  and  based  his  de- 
cisions not  only  upon  mere  precedent,  but 
upon  the  great,  undying  principles  of  univer- 
sal justice.  His  style  was  terse,  clear,  and 
forcible,  and  his  logic  orderly  and  convinc- 
ing. Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind  was  his  sound  and  im- 
partial judgment.  The  reliance  of  the  bar 
upon  his  opinions  was  simply  wonderful, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  their  cor- 


rectness that  there  Avere  comparatively  few 
appeals  taken  from  him  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Indeed,  this  fair-mindedness  Avas  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  man  and  was  evi- 
denced in  every  phase  of  his  existence. 
Though  strongly  attached  to  Democratic 
principles,  he  was  never  a politician  or  an 
offensive  partisan,  but  won  the  praise  of 
both  parties  by  his  absolute  impartiality. 
Though  called  to  Berks  county  at  those  most 
troubled  and  bitter  days  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Civil  Avar,  in  a state  intensely  Repub- 
lican and  a county  intensely  Democratic, 
Judge  Woodward  conducted  himself  Avith  a 
patriotism  and  propriety  Avhich  did  much  to 
allay  the  turmoil  threatening  to  break  forth 
at  any  moment,  and  shoAved  the  people  of  his 
community  that  a man  could  be  a good  Dem- 
ocrat and  yet  support  the  government  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  As  a man  Judge 
Woodward  Avas  kindly,  courteous,  and  lova- 
ble, and  though  somewhat  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, those  well  acquainted  Avith  him  were 
attached  to  him  Avith  a warmth  and  zeal 
which  knew  no  bounds.  He  believed  in 
human  nature  and  had  not  that  doubt  of  the 
integrity  of  his  fellow-beings  which  so  many 
men  of  ability  unfortunately  profess.  He  is 
said  to  have  trusted  completely  every  lawyer 
who  appeared  before  him,  but  if  once  de- 
ceived by  an  attorney  on  account  of  this 
trustfulness,  he  never  had  a particle  of  con- 
fidence in  him  in  the  future.  His  forehead 
Avas  broad  and  his  eyes  impressive,  but  his 
face  Avas  thin  and  bore  on  it  the  signs  of 
physical  suffering,  from  Avhich  he  Avas  sel- 
dom free  and  which  he  endured  Avitli  quiet 
fortitude.  Never  of  a robust  constitution, 
his  sedentary  life,  the  excessive  i;se  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  eating  of  indigestible  food 
(he  is  said  not  to  have  touched  bread  for 
years,  but  to  haAre  substituted  hot  cakes  and 
other  unwholesome  articles)  greatly  affected 
his  health,  and  for  many  years  he  Avas  con- 
stantly struggling  against  bodily  discomfort 
and  sickness.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
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work  was  only  accomplished  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  terrible  mental  energy  and  by  indom- 
itable will;  but  his  industry  never  flagged 
and  the  successful  fulfillment  of  all  his  on- 
erous and  responsible  duties  was  a splendid 
example  of  the  triumph  of  mental  strength 
over  physical  weakness.  His  conscientious- 
ness was  equally  exact  in  all  other  matters 
as  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial  labors. 
His  sense  of  honor  was  most  scrupulous,  his 
love  of  truth  unwavering,  and  his  integrity 
of  that  kind  which  is  never  even  questioned. 
George  F.  Baer,  who  probably  tried  more  im- 
portant cases  before  Judge  Woodward  than 
any  other  lawyer,  and  whose  familiarity 
with  the  bench  and  bar  all  over  the  country 
makes  him  capable  of  discriminating,  once 
said  of  him:  “No  man  ever  tried  harder  or 

came  nearer  filling  the  full  measure  of  a per- 
fect judge  than  Judge  Woodward.” 

Jeremiah  Hagenman.  — On  the  elevation  of 
Judge  Woodward  to  the  Supreme  bench, 
Jeremiah  Hagenman,  then  additional  law 
judge,  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  the 
court.  Judge  Hagenman  was  born  in  1820  at 
Phoenixville,  Chester  county,  his  parents 
having  come  from  Wurtemberg  to  this 
county  some  few  years  before.  In  his  early 
days  Judge  Hagenman  was  engaged  as  a 
nail  packer  at  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  but 
when  still  a lad  he  fell  from  a hickory  tree 
while  gathering  nuts  and  broke  his  arm,  and 
though  at  first  the  fracture  seemed  to  be 
progressing  finely,  the  bandages  were  kept 
on  too  long  and  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
amputate.  This  accident  entirely  changed 
the  career  of  young  Hagenman.  Manual 
labor  was  almost  impossible  and  he  began 
the  training  of  a naturally  vigorous  mind  for 
entrance  into  his  proper  sphere — that  of  pro- 
fessional labor.  He  began  teaching  school 
in  Phoenixville,  and  afterward  pursued  the 
same  occupation  in  Reading,  studying  law 
during  his  leisure  hours  in  the  office  of  Peter 
Filbert,  afterwards  mayor  of  the  city.  Judge 
Hagenman  engaged  in  politics  as  well  as 


law,  soon  built  up  a large  practice,  and  be- 
came widely  known  as  well  as  immensely 
popular  throughout  the  county.  In  the  year 
1850  the  office  of  district  attorney  was  cre- 
ated and  Judge  Hagenman  was  the  first  in- 
cumbent, his  opponent  Samuel  Sold,  having 
only  twenty  votes  in  the  convention.  Three 
years  later  he  was  again  elected,  the  opposi- 
tion against  him  mustering  only  thirteen 
votes,  and  he  could  easily  have  been  chosen 
for  a third  time,  but  declined  to  run  because 
his  practice  was  now  becoming  too  large  to 
handle.  While  holding  the  above  office 
Judge  Hagenman  was  accustomed  to  pick 
out  some  particularly  good  fighting  case, 
which  he  would  try  himself.  Among  these 
was  a prosecution  for  fornication  and  bas- 
tardy brought  by  a notorious  character 
known  as  “Liz  Lutz”  against  the  putative 
father  of  her  bastard  child.  The  defendant 
was  represented  by  Strong,  Smith  and 
O’Brien,  three  of  the  ablest  practitioners  at 
the  bar,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
woman  herself  the  longest  period  of  gesta- 
tion that  could  be  proved  was  six  months 
and  twenty  days.  Judge  Hagenman  man- 
aged the  trial  so  skilfully,  however,  and 
made  so  telling  a speech  to  the  jury,  that 
they  rendered  a verdict  of  conviction.  No 
other  district  attorney  has  ever  been  elected 
for  two  terms.  Judge  Hagenman  was  an  ac- 
tive Democrat,  was  a delegate  to  various 
state  and  national  conventions,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  organization  in 
the  county.  When  the  office  of  additional 
law  judge  Avas  created,  his  party  naturally 
looked  to  him  to  fill  that  position,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  recognized  leadership,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  legal  capacity  and  va- 
ried experience  in  practice.  His  nomination 
A\ras  opposed  by  the  so-called  “Prison  Ring” 
of  that  day,  but  the  people  were  Avith  him 
and  he  Avas  made  the  choice  of  the  comren- 
tion  by  the  enormous  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  against  only  thirty-three  for 
his  opponent,  B.  Frank  Bojmr.  Some  dis- 
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satisfied  Democrats  attempted  to  organize  a 
movement  against  him,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  defeated  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Henry  Van  Reed,  by  about  six  thou- 
sand five,  hundred  majority.  As  already 
stated,  he  became  president  judge  upon  the 
resignation  of  Woodward,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term  in  1879,  though  there  was 
some  movement  against  him,  he  was  too 
strongly  intrenched  with  the  people,  the  op- 
position vanished  in  smoke,  and  he  was  nom- 
inated in  the  convention  by  acclamation. 
The  end  of  his  second  term  witnessed  the 
liercest  political  battle  for  the  judgeship 
ever  waged  in  this  county.  No  individual, 
no  matter  how  capable  and  incorrupt,  can 
exercise  the  office  of  judge  for  twenty  yeai’s 
without  creating  some  antagonisms,  nor  can 
anybody,  no  matter  how  wise  and  success- 
ful his  leadership,  be  for  years  the  virtual 
head  of  a political  organization  without  hav- 
ing a minority  opposed  to  his  plans  and  am- 
bitious members  anxious  to  take  his  place. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Judge  Hagenman, 
and  even  then  so  popular  was  he,  so  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  so  unshaken  in  the  attachment  of  his 
friends,  that  no  one  candidate  could  defeat 
him,  and  it  was  only  by  a combination  of 
the  field  that  this  result  was  effected.  The 
question  was  in  doubt  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  other  candidates  had 
withdrawn  and  centered  the  opposition  in 
one  man,  that  the  convention  on  the  seventh 
ballot  finally  nominated  Gustav  A.  Endlich 
by  a majority  of  only  six  votes.  After  retir- 
ing from  the  bench  Judge  Hagenman  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law  in  partnership 
with  his  only  son,  George  F.,  and  soon  built 
up  a large  business.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Keystone  National  bank,  which 
he  has  conducted  successfully  ever  since,  and 
now  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  he  is  still 
engaged  in  these  pursuits,  possessed  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  with  as  large  a circle  of 
friends  as  ever.  Knowing  the  value  of  early 


mental  training  for  those  who  must  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world,  Judge  Hagen- 
man was  always  intensely  interested  in  the 
subject  of  public  education  and  for  almost 
thirty  years  was  a director  in  the  Reading 
school  board.  He  always  advocated  a more 
liberal  spirit  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  was  a prime  mover  in  the  erection  of 
more  commodious  buildings,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  plan  of  heating  the  Read- 
ing schools  by  furnaces  in  the  cellars.  Judge 
Hagenman ’s  two  strongest  mental  character- 
istics were  vigor  and  determination.  He 
went  at  the  conduct  of  a case  or  the  decision 
of  a legal  principle  with  an  energy  of  mind 
which  was  almost  certain  to  end  in  a success- 
ful result,  and  his  resolution  of  purpose  was 
of  that  unbending  nature  which  is  generally 
certain  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
His  opinions  were  constructed  with  care, 
marked  by  sagacity,  and  received  with  ap- 
proval by  the  Supreme  Court— for  during 
his  long  judgeship  he  was  reversed  com- 
paratively seldom. 

Henry  Van  Reed. — On  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  additional  law  judge,  John  W. 
Geary  was  governor  of  the  state,  and,  being 
anxious  to  have  a Republican  fill  the  new 
position,  he  appointed  Henry  Van  Reed,  who 
was  the  natural  selection  of  that  party  both 
by  his  acknowledged  ascendency  in  their 
councils  and  by  his  reputation  as  a lawyer. 
He  sat  upon  the  bench  for  somewhat  less 
than  three  months,  but  in  1875,  when  the 
promotion  of  Judge  Hagenman  to  the  presi- 
dency made  another  vacancy,  he  was  again 
appointed,  this  time  by  Governor  Hartrauft, 
and  continued  in  office  for  a year.  His  selec- 
tion by  two  governors  at  periods  six  years 
apart  is  a strong  proof  of  his  high  standing- 
in  the  community  and  of  his  recognized  fit- 
ness for  the  judicial  position.  Judge  Van 
Reed  was  born  in  Cumru  township,  Berks 
county,  of  a family  settled  there  before  the 
Revolution,  and  lived  in  that  vicinity  all  his 
life.  He  was  a tall,  well-built  man,  of  muscu- 
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lar  proportions,  and  until  the  day  of  his 
death  had  the  repute  of  great  physical 
strength.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson 
college,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Gordon,  and  after  admission  to  the  bar  prac- 
ticed law  in  Reading  till  his  gradual  retire- 
ment from  active  business  after  leaving  the 
bench  the  second  time.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  the  na- 
tional administration,  and  enlisted  as  a vol- 
unteer on  both  invasions  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a man  who  on  once  entering  upon  a 
cause  embraced  it  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul,  and  it  was  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  the  government  during  the  re- 
bellion, rather  than  any  part  which  he  took 
in  everyday  politics,  which  gave  him  his 
prominent  position  as  a Republican  in  the 
county.  Judge  Van  Reed  was  courteous  and 
dignified  in  demeanor,  not  only  as  a judge, 
but  also  in  his  ordinary  business  and  social 
relations,  nor  could  he  tolerate  rudeness  by 
anybody  in  his  presence.  On  one  occasion 
when  a passenger  on  a railroad  car  insulted 
a lady,  the  judge  personally  laid  hands  upon 
the  man  and  ejected  him  from  the  train 
even  while  in  motion.  Judge  Van  Reed,  in 
addition  to  his  qualities  as  a lawyer,  was  a 
shrewd,  economical  and  painstaking  business 
man,  and  managed  the  affairs  entrusted  to 
him  with  care  and  discretion.  Socially  he 
was  always  entertaining.  His  ideas,  though 
often  peculiar,  had  a freshness  and  original- 
ity about  them  which,  with  the  quaintness  of 
expression  that  he  always  used,  gave  addi- 
tional zest  to  his  conversation.  He  was  a 
fearless  man,  independent  and  honorable, 
and,  being  naturally  impulsive,  he  was  wont 
to  follow  the  inclination  of  these  qualities 
and  to  attack  zealously  and  with  contempt 
what  was  cowardly  and  mean  in  others  and 
what  did  not  accord  with  his  own  ideas  of 
right.  After  a protracted  illness,  which  he 
endured  with  fortitude,  and  during  which  he 
constantly  maintained  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  he  died  on  June  30,  1885. 


Augustus  S.  Sassaman.— The  creation  of 
the  additional  law  judgeship  for  Berks 
county  and  the  fact  that  Judge  Van  Reed 
being  a Republican  had  no  chance  of  elec- 
tion, made  it  necessary  for  the  Democrats  to 
select  another  candidate.  At  first  they  were 
divided  into  three  factions,  one  favoring  Au- 
gustus S.  Sassaman,  the  other  Albert  G. 
Green,  and  the  third  a competent  lawyer 
from  some  other  county — for  ever  since  the 
conspicuous  success  of  this  plan  in  the  se- 
lection of  Judge  Woodward  there  has  been 
a tendency  to  pursue  the  same  course  when- 
ever a vacancy  has  existed  in  the  county  ju- 
diciary. The  contest  finally  simmered  down 
to  the  two  local  candidates,  and  after  a 
close  campaign  the  convention  nominated 
Sassaman  by  a vote  of  ninety-nine  to  seven- 
ty-two for  Green.  As  usual,  Van  Reed  was 
selected  by  the  opposition,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  too  large  and  Sassaman 
was  elected  over  him  by  about  five  thousand 
six  hundred  votes.  Judge  Sassaman  was 
born  in  Douglass  township,  Berks  county,  in 
the  year  1834.  of  Pennsylvania  German  par- 
entage. He  began  teaching  in  Boyertown, 
Berks  county,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  gradu- 
ated from  Dickinson  college  in  1855,  and  re- 
sumed teaching  in  New  Berlin,  Union 
county,  at  an  institution  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  merged  in  the  Union  seminary. 
Here  he  was  a professor  of  the  classics  for 
three  years,  of  natural  science  for  four,  and 
also  at  times  an  instructor  in  German.  While 
principal  of  this  seminary  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Union 
county  in  1861.  After  practicing  there  for 
three  years  he  returned  to  his  native  county 
and  continued  in  Reading  in  active  practice 
or  on  the  bench  till  his  death  in  September, 
1895.  His  early  experience  as  a teacher 
made  a lasting  impression  upon  his  mind 
and  he  retained  till  his  latest  years  much  of 
the  learning  which  he  had  then  acquired. 
Latin  was  always  his  favorite  subject;  both 
his  conversation  and  his  written  discourses 
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were  full  of  phrases  and  quotations  in  that 
language,  and  while  a member  of  the  exam- 
ining board  for  law  students,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  many  years,  he  took 
special  pains  to  see  that  no  student  should 
he  admitted  without  a good  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin.  His  family  had  been 
Democrats  from  their  first  settlements  in  the 
county,  and  Judge  Sassaman  inherited  his 
politics  as  a natural  legacy.  Before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  bench  he  was  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  Democratic  principles  and  was  a 
strong  campaigner,  having  the  reputation  of 
making  the  best  speeches  of  his  day  both  in 
German  and  English.  He  was  not  a politi- 
cian, however,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  term,  and  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  he  ever  ran  for  office  was  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  bench.  Before  his  election  to 
this  office  he  had  built  up  a large  practice 
and  had  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  community.  As  a judge  he  was  consid- 
erate, attentive,  and  hard-working;  he  knew 
no  friends  or  enemies  while  engaged  in  lis- 
tening to  a cause,  but  had  a character  for 
impartiality  which  made  all  suitors  willing 
to  submit  their  cases  to  his  arbitrament ; and 
his  judicial  and  professional  integrity  were 
unimpeachable.  He  declined  a second  term 
and  resumed  practice  with  his  two  sons, 
Edwin  and  Louis  A.,  in  which  employment 
he  continued  till  his  death. 

James  N.  Ermen trout.— On  the  refusal  of 
Judge  Sassaman  to  run  again  for  judge,  up- 
wards  of  eighty  members  of  the  bar  joined  in 
a formal  request  to  James  N.  Ermentrout  for 
“permission  to  present  his  name  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a proper  person  to  be  elected,”  and 
he  publicly  accepted  the  offer.  As  a major- 
ity  of  all  the  members  of  the  bar,  including 
almost  all  of  the  leading  practitioners, 
signed  this  flattering  but  well  deserved  re- 
quest,  and  as  the  political  organization  of 
the  county  decidedly  favored  his  candidacy, 
Judge  Ermentrout  had  comparatively  clear 
sailing,  and  though  the  friends  of  Green 


made  an  active  canvass  in  his  interest,  he 
withdrew  at  the  convention,  and  Judge  Er- 
mentrout was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
The  Republicans  tried  the  scheme  of  nomi- 
nating a candidate  from  another  county,  and 
selected  General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  of  Lebanon, 
but  though  the  Democratic  vote  was  some- 
what reduced,  Judge  Ermentrout  was  elected 
by  the  safe  majority  of  over  two  thousand. 
He  was  born  at  Reading  in  1846  and  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  being 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  high  school  both 
at  entrance  and  at  graduation.  The  Ermen- 
trout family  were  pioneers  in  the  settlement 
of  Berks  county,  being  located  from  its  early 
history  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village 
of  Womelsdorf,  and  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life  having  played  a large  part  in  the 
development  of  the  county.  The  Judge’s 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  S.  Ermentrout,  was 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
schools,  and  after  James  had  taught  with 
marked  success  in  the  Tuscarora  academy  of 
Union . county,  as  well  as  in  various  local 
schools,  and  had  helped  to  organize  the  pa- 
rochial school  of  St.  John’s  German  Lu- 
theran church  of  Reading,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  superintendent  under  his  brother, 
and  for  two  years  gave  him  most  material 
assistance  in  conducting  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  county.  Like  so  many  famous 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  the  United  States, 
he  studied  law  while  teaching,  and  after  an 
apprenticeship  of  some  years  in  the  office  of 
his  brother,  Daniel  Ermentrout,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1867  and  shortly  afterwards 
formed  a partnership  with  his  former  pre- 
ceptor. Daniel  Ermentrout  had  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  polities,  being  state 
senator  for  a number  of  years  and  after- 
wards congressman,  so  that  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  county  was  widespread;  while 
James,  through  his  late  superintendency, 
had  not  only  become  well  known,  but  also 
immensely  popular.  The  consequence  was 
that  this  law  firm  soon  established  an  im- 
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mense  practice,  and  as  Daniel  Ermentrout 
devoted  himself  more  to  political  work,  the 
brunt  of  the  labor  fell  upon  the  junior  mem- 
ber. Their  clientage  became  so  numerous 
and  the  bulk  of  their  business  increased  to 
such  an  enormous  extent,  that  Judge  Ermen- 
trout was  continually  overworked,  and 
would  often  be  obliged  to  write  his  legal  pa- 
pers and  to  finish  the  rough  ends  of  his  rou- 
tine work  while  sitting  in  the  court  room 
waiting  for  his  case  to  be  called  or  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
judge.  His  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice became  immense  and  with  a naturally 
excellent  memory  has  helped  to  make  him 
one  of  the  best  nisi  prius  judges  in  the  state. 
There  was  one  of  his  cases  which  on  account 
of  its  dramatic  nature  has  become  a cause 
celebre  in  the  county.  John  George  Seltzer 
was  a lawyer  and  curbstone  banker,  who  had 
made  quite  a splurge  and  sensation  in  Read- 
ing. He  dabbled  in  politics  somewhat, 
dressed  extravagantly,  entertained  lavishly, 
and  had  a dapper  and  insinuating  manner. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  the  confidential 
adviser  of  John  Aulenbach,  and  shortly  be- 
fore the  latter’s  death  presented  him  with  a 
bill  of  about  $35,000  for  various  services. 
Aulenbach ’s  heirs,  though  possessed  of  little 
evidence  to  rebut  the  claim,  determined  to 
resist  it  on  account  of  its  seeming  enormity, 
and  retained  Judge  Ermentrout  to  conduct 
the  defense.  The  case  seemed  positively 
hopeless,  for  Seltzer’s  statement  of  claim 
went  into  the  most  minute  details,  and  he 
had  engaged  Baer,  Bland,  Reber  and  Jacobs, 
four  of  the  best  lawyers  at  the  bar,  to  try 
the  case  for  him.  The  prospect  of  defeating 
the  claim  appeared  all  the  more  gloomy 
when  counsel  for  the  defense  obtained  one 
continuance  after  another.  He  was  known  to 
be  working  up  the  evidence,  however,  and 
when  one  of  his  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
told  him  for  his  own  sake  to  abandon  the 
case,  he  quietly  replied  that  before  the  trial 
was  concluded  every  one  of  Seltzer’s  law- 


yers would  leave  the  plaintiff’s  table  in  dis- 
gust. Seltzer  put  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
witnesses  upon  the  stand  to  substantiate  his 
claim,  and  when  his  case  was  closed  and 
Judge  Ermentrout  rose  to  make  his  opening 
speech  it  looked  as  if  there  were  no  chance 
at  all  for  the  defense.  His  address  was  a 
masterpiece  of  forensic  speaking,  nothing 
flamboyant  or  tawdry  about  it,  but  eloquent 
because  true,  because  exhaustively  prepared, 
and  because  presented  in  forcible  manner 
and  lucid  English.  He  proposed  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  charges  were  absolutely 
false — that  some  were  of  such  a nature  that, 
if  allowed,  the  whole  of  the  principal  given 
by  Aulenbach  to  Seltzer  for  investitient 
would  be  eaten  up  in  commissions — that 
others  were  fees  for  conducting  suits,  which 
in  point  of  fact  had  been  conducted  by  other 
attorneys  and  in  which  Seltzer  had  merely 
entered  his  name  on  the  docket — that  Seltzer 
had  committed  perjury  himself  in  some  par- 
ticulars and  suborned  people  to  do  the  same 
in  others— and  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  claim  was  a trumped-up 
matter,  based  entirely  upon  deceit  and  per- 
jury. While  he  was  speaking  the  lawyers 
for  the  plaintiff  left  the  table  one  after  the 
other,  until  Seltzer  alone  remained,  sitting 
there,  red  and  pale  by  turns,  gnashing  his 
teeth  with  rage  and  mortification.  Not  a sin- 
gle witness  was  put  upon  the  stand  by  the 
defense,  but  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  felt  that 
Judge  Ermentrout  could  prove  every  word 
that  he  had  uttered,  and  forced  their  client 
to  settle  at  an  amount  fully  adequate  for  his 
services.  During  Judge  Ermentrout ’s  first 
term  upon  the  bench,  he  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  that  he  Avas  renominated  by 
acclamation  in  his  party  coiwention  of  1895. 
The  Republicans  again  nominated  a candi- 
date from  another  county  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Koch,  of  Schuylkill,  and  conducted 
a bitter  personal  campaign  against  Judge 
Ermentrout,  in  which  they  Avere  totally  de- 
feated by  a majority  of  over  five  thousand. 
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The  people  had  learned  to  know  him  as  a 
judge,  and  the  continuation  of  his  former 
judicial  record,  together  with  his  fair  treat- 
ment of  his  political  assailants  when  they  ap- 
peared before  him,  has  shown  that  the  popu- 
lar judgment  was  not  incorrect.  As  a trial 
judge  he  has  few  if  any  superiors  in  the 
state.  Besides  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  and  practice,  he  has 
that  sound  judgment  which  enables  him  to 
recognize  what  the  common  sense  of  the  law 
is,  even  when  there  is  no  time  to  consult 
authorities  or  when  the  legal  principle  is  so 
deeply  buried  in  facts  or  details  that  it  can- 
not be  unearthed  without  digging.  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  people  composing  this  com- 
munity gives  him  a great  advantage  in  hear- 
ing a case,  so  that  his  deductions  from  the 
testimony  of  a witness  are  generally  accu- 
rate, and  his  charges  to  the  jury,  in  addition 
to  being  clear  and  orderly  summaries  of  the 
evidence,  are  easily  understood  and  not 
above  the  heads  of  his  listeners.  If  there  is 
one  quality  which  might  be  picked  out  above 
all  as  his  distinguishing  characteristic,  it  is 
patience.  No  room  is  too  hot,  no  case  too 
dry,  no  detail  too  minute,  no  lawyer  too  dull, 
to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  Judge,  as 
long  as  he  knows  that  his  good  nature  is  not 
being  imposed  upon.  When  sultry  weather, 
a tires'ome  case,  and  pestiferous  attorneys 
have  been  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a 
Job,  the  writer  has  seen  Judge  Ermentrout 
listening  with  as  perfect  serenity  as  if  the 
suit  were  the  most  interesting  upon  the 
docket.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  Judge  Er- 
mentrout without  saying  that  he  is  also  one 
of  the  most  astute  politicians  in  the  county, 
arid  that  though  his  judicial  position  pre- 
vents him  from  taking  any  public  part,  his 
advice  in  such  matters  is  largely  sought  by 
those  who  are  themselves  actively  engaged. 

Hiram  H.  Schwartz.— In  1883  an  orphans’ 
court  was  instituted  for  this  county,  and 
Governor  Pattison  appointed  as  the  first 


judge  Hiram  H.  Schwartz,  who  was  subse- 
quently elected  for  a term  of  ten  years,  but 
died  after  being  in  office  only  seven.  He 
was  born  in  Maxatawny  township,  but 
shortly  removed  to  Lehigh  county,  where  his 
early  education  was  acquired.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Franklin  and  Marshall  college  in 
1855  and  at  once  took  up  teaching  as  well 
as  the  study  of  law.  He  was  elected  school 
superintendent  of  Lehigh  county  for  three 
years,  and  during  this  term  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Allentown.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  and  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  there,  also  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  politics,  and  serving  for 
two  terms  as  a Democrat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. During  his  unfinished  term  upon  the 
bench  Judge  Schwartz  gave  decided  satis- 
faction to  the  profession.  He  was  careful 
and  deliberate,  and  insisted  upon  regular 
and  orderly  procedure  by  the  lawyers  ap- 
pearing before  him.  Having  spent  his  life 
in  the  country  districts,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  population— a knowledge  of  the  highest 
value  in  determining  the  sort  of  cases  which 
occurred  before  his  tribunal.  He  was  also 
greatly  guided  by  equitable  principles  and 
preferred  to  base  his  decisions  upon  these, 
if  possible,  rather  than  upon  the  mere  letter 
of  the  law.  He  died  in  July,  1891. 

H.  Willis  Bland.  — On  the  death  of  Judge 
Schwartz,  Governor  Pattison  made  a most 
happy  selection  in  appointing  II.  AVillis 
Bland,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  lawyers 
at  the  bar,  and  who  laid  aside  a most  ex- 
tensive practice  in  order  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment. In  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  unanimously  by  the  Democrats, 
and  every  Republican  member  of  the  bar 
subsequently  signed  a public  endorsement  of 
him,  as  a man  not  only  competent  in  every 
respect  to  fill  the  position,  but  one  who  was 
certain  to  give  an  absolutely  non-partisan 
administration.  He  was  therefore  nominated 
and  elected  without  a shadow  of  opposition. 
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In  the  present  year  (1902)  he  has  been  re- 
nominated by  the  Democratic  convention 
and  again  endorsed  by  the  Republican,  so 
that  he  has  the  prond  and,  in  this  county,  un- 
paralleled distinction  of  having  run  twice 
for  the  judicial  office  without  a particle  of 
opposition  from  either  party.  These  facts 
speak  higher  than  any  words  can  do  in 
praise  of  the  absolute  impartiality  and  gen- 
eral merit  of  his  judicial  record  during  the 
last  eleven  years.  Judge  Bland  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Blandon,  Berks  county,  in 
1846,  being  a descendant  of  the  first  settlers 
in  that  district.  He  received  his  early  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Birdsboro,  but  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  was  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country  while  other  boys  were  ac- 
quiring an  education.  He  remained  in  serv- 
ice throughout  the  Civil  war,  participating 
in  all  the  principal  battles  in  Virginia  and 
having  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  and  most  genial  comrades  in  his  reg- 
iment. Leaving  the  army  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  had  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  began  as  a clerk  in  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Company,  at  Phoenixville.  But  while 
in  the  way  of  promotion,  he  acquired  an 
intense  love  for  mechanics  and  determined 
to  become  a machinist..  He  followed  this  oc- 
cupation in  Philadelphia  for  some  time,  and 
spent  his  evenings  working  at  a polytechnic 
school,  and  a large  part  of  the  night,  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  sleep,  in  soli- 
tary study  over  his  books.  This  over-taxing 
of  his  physical  powers  culminated  in  its  nat- 
ural result,  and  he  was  prostrated  by  a se- 
vere sickness.  Being  advised  that  adherence 
to  the  hard  labors  of  a machinist  would  kill 
him,  Judge  Bland  forsook  this  employment, 
and,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  attempt, 
finally  drifted  into  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  J.  PI.  Jacobs,  at  Reading.  His  rest- 
less energy  and  indefatigable  zeal  soon 
brought  him  into  prominence,  and  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a large  practice.  In  order 
to  acquire  experience  and  to  gain  confidence 


before  a judge  and  jury,  he  went  into  crim- 
inal court  a great  deal  and  tried  any  cases 
which  might  be  assigned  to  him— a plan 
which  gave  him  a most  valuable  preparation 
when  he  came  to  conduct  more  important 
suits  in  the  civil  court.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  career  at  the  bar  he  was  beginning  to 
obtain  a corporation  practice,  but  in  most  of 
his  cases  he  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. His  practice  soon  became  so  large 
and  his  attention  to  business  continued  so 
unceasing  that  had  he  not  been  elevated  to 
the  bench,  his  health  would  probably  have 
been  broken  down  completely.  Judge  Bland 
prepared  his  cases  with  the  greatest  care 
and,  when  once  embarked  in  a trial,  forgot 
everything  else  and  threw  himself  into  it 
with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm.  He  thus 
possessed  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  emo- 
tional qualities  which  constitute  a good  ad- 
vocate, and  could  not  only  deliver  a strong 
argument  before  the  judge,  but  also  a telling 
plea  before  the  jury.  Being  a born  fighter, 
of  a nervous  temperament,  and  with  a mind 
traveling  rapidly  from  subject  to  subject, 
he  woiald  shift  his  attacks  from  one  point  to 
another  in  a manner  so  rapid  and  unex- 
pected that  his  opponent  never  knew  exactly 
what  to  guard  against.  These  characteris- 
tics made  him  a most  dangerous  competitor, 
and  put  him  at  the  top  of  the  bar  as  a trial 
lawyer.  Judge  Bland  always  took  a leading- 
part  in  politics  and  in  public  life  of  every 
description.  In  his  public  addresses,  both  in 
the  legal  forum  and  elsewhere,  he  is  wonder- 
fully eloquent,  and  his  musical  voice,  depth 
of  feeling,  and  complete  abandonment  to  his 
subject,  have  made  him  a great  popular  fa- 
vorite. His  speeches  are  models  of  good 
English,  and,  without  being  pedantic,  have 
a charming  literary  and  historical  flavor 
about  them,  which  shows  a varied  and  well- 
digested  reading.  The  latter  qualities  are 
those  for  which  Judge  Bland  deserves  the 
greatest  credit,  when  we  remember  that  he 
left  school  at  fifteen  and  has  ever  since  been 
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engaged  in  the  work  of  self-education.  In 
this  connection  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  a short  article  once  written  upon  him : 
“The  remarkable  mental  training  which  he 
displays  is  all  the  result  of  a habit  of  study 
and  discipline  pursued  in  private  without 
the  aid  of  a guide  or  instructor.  * * * If 

a stranger  to  Mr.  Bland’s  history  were  to 
enter  a court  room  in  which  he  were  speak- 
ing to  a judge  or  a jury,  he  would  fancy 
himself  listening  to  a man  of  tine  native  tal- 
ent, refined  and  polished  in  the  best  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  land.  And  yet  we 
who  are  familiar  with  his  life  know  that  the 
correct  learning,  the  copious  words,  the  ani- 
mated argument,  the  splendid  diction,  the 
grace  of  manner,  the  magnetic  voice  — all 
these  are  acquisitions — the  rich  trophies  of 
a life  of  incessant  labor.’’  This  statement 
may  be  supplemented  by  saying  that  since 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  Judge  Bland  has 
gone  on  improving  himself  in  every  particu- 
lar—in  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  acquaint- 
ance with  literature  in  all  its  various  forms, 
and,  in  that  best  portion  of  all,  the  gradual 
formation  of  an  honorable  and  elevated  char- 
acter, which  the  influence  of  time  well  spent 
and  a judicial  career  well  executed  so 
greatly  help  to  develop.  As  a judge,  Judge 
Bland  evidences  the  same  gifts  both  of  the 
head  and  of  the  heart,  which  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  his  success  in  other  positions, 
lie  is  painstaking  in  the  most  trivial  cases, 
considerate  and  courteous  towards  all  ap- 
pearing before  him,  and  untiring  in  digging 
out  the  true  justice  of  a cause  when  en- 
tombed in  a mass  of  facts  or  undigested  law. 
In  addition,  he  is  absolutely  fearless,  and  has 
given  the  Orphans’  Court  a position  of  re- 
spect and  dignity  in  the  county  which  no 
other  judge  could  have  inspired. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  any  de- 
tail into  the  biography  of  the  associate 
judges,  who,  though  often  men  of  decided 
ability,  were  usually  not  lawyers,  and  there- 
fore played  a minor  part  in  the  legal  history 


of  the  county.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to 
these  men  that  as  a class  they  seemed  to 
have  been  chosen  with  great  discrimination, 
were  well-known,  substantial  and  representa- 
tive people,  and  often  were  even  prominent 
in  state  or  national  affairs.  James  Diemer 
was  an  educated  and  public-spirited  physi- 
cian. George  Ege  was  the  largest  land 
owner  and  iron  manufacturer  of  his  time. 
Matthias  Reichert  Avas  a congressman.  Jo- 
seph Hiester  was  one  of  the  best-known  fig- 
ures in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state,  a 
delegate  to  numerous  conventions,  a member 
of  Congress  for  several  terms  and  finally 
governor  of  the  state.  Nicholas  Lotz  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Jacob 
Schneider  was  a member  of  the  Legislature 
and  registrar  and  recorder  of  Berks  county. 
Matthias  S.  Richard  s was  a prominent  mer- 
chant and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Railroad  company. 
William  Darling  was  an  iron  manufacturer 
and  United  States  Commissioner  to  London 
at  the  World’s  Fair  of  1851.  William  Ad- 
dams  was  a member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Legislature.  John  Stauffer  was  a teacher 
and  member  of  the  Legislature.  William 
High  was  a member  of  the  same  body.  Dan- 
iel Young  was  an  ironmaster  and  prothono- 
tary  of  the  county.  George  D.  Stitzel  is 
still  living  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  en- 
tire community;  in  agriculture,  charities, 
railroads,  and  all  public  improvements  he 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county,  and  there  is  probably 
no  man  so  widely  known  and  so  universally 
esteemed.  David  Kutz  was  county  commis- 
sioner and  prison  inspector.  Henry  Rhoads 
was  postmaster  of  Reading,  school  director, 
and  journalist.  George  W.  Bruckman  was 
city  treasurer.  Daniel  Buskirk  was  regis- 
trar of  wills  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
From  this  brief  account  the  associate 
judges  will  be  recognized  as  men  of  stand- 
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ing  and  reputation  in  the  county  if  not  in 
the  state. 

There  is  little  authentic  information  about 
the  early  history  of  the  courts  and  bar  im- 
mediately after  the  organization  of  the 
county.  At  first  the  judges  sat  at  private 
houses,  and  though  the  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  spoke  nothing  but  German,  the 
proceedings  and  records  were  always  in 
English.  The  oldest  paper  in  existence  in 
the  prothonotary ’s  office  is  an  original  writ 
of  1752,  the  beginning  of  which  sounds 
strange  in  the  ears  of  an  American:  “George 
the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  etc.  To  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Berks  — Greeting !”  The  oldest 
entry  upon  the  Appearance  docket  is  as 
follows : 

No.  1 Capias  Case  , 

1767  Price  John  Schorb  ( Sheriff  Returns  Cepi  Covr 

Nov.  16  J.  Ross  vs.  I In  Custody  and  Comm 

Abraham  Moss  J 

It  would  appear  from  the  name  of  the 
defendant  in  the  above  case  that  the  Hebrew 
had  already  made  his  entry  into  the  county. 

Gustav  A.  Endlich.  — The  opponent  who 
defeated  Judge  Hagenman  in  the  spirited 
campaign  of  1889  was  Gustav  A.  Endlich, 
who,  being  only  thirty-four  years  of  age 
when  sworn  into  office,  took  his  seat  as  the 
youngest  judge  upon  the  bench  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1 1 is  father  was  John  Endlich,  a na- 
tive German,  who,  having  settled  in  Reading 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacob  Miller  (for  many  years  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Lutheran  church),  became  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  the  county. 
In  1857  he  Avas  appointed  consul  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  by  President  Buchanan,  and  for 
six  years  resided  in  Germany  in  order  to 
give  his  children  that  benefit  of  a thorough 
foreign  schooling.  Gustav  A.  was  born  in 
Lower  Alsace  township  in  the  year  1856, 
and  after  completing  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Germany,  entered  Princeton  and 


graduated  there  with  high  honor  in  1875. 
His  reputation  as  a student  is  said  to  be  still 
remembered  and  referred  to  at  that  college. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  George  F. 
Baer,  and  after  admission  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  the  compilation  of  law  treatises,  to 
A\dbeh  he  devoted  himself  with  unflagging 
zeal.  His  first  production  Avas  a work  upon 
the  “Law  of  Building  Associations,”  and  as 
this  Avas  received  Avith  considerable  favor  by 
the  profession,  he  subsequently  published 
“The  LaAV  of  Affidavits  of  Defense  in  Penn- 
sylvania,” “The  Decisions  of  Judge  Wood- 
Avard,”  “Commentaries  on  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Statutes,”  and,  in  connection  Avith 
Louis  Richards,  of  the  Berks  county  bar. 
“The  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Married 
Women  in  Pennsylvania.”  All  of  these 
works  have  met  AA’itli  general  approval 
throughout  the  state,  and  are  to-day  cited 
as  authorities  both  in  the  various  common 
pleas  courts  and  before  and  by  the  Supreme 
bench.  The  subjects  Avere  evidently  chosen 
Avith  great  discrimination  by  the  author, 
for  they  are  upon  questions  which  are 
constantly  occurring  in  practice  and  upon 
Avhich  there  are  few  text-books  to  consult. 
Probably  the  volume  which  is  most  generally 
useful  and  most  constantly  referred  to  is 
that  upon  the  “Interpretation  of  Statutes,” 
for  though  this  is  a subject  in  Avhich  ques- 
tions are  constantly  confronting  the  practi- 
tioner, there  are  feAV  good  treatises  upon  it, 
and  none  where  the  principles  are  treated 
with  the  same  scientific  arrangement  and  ex- 
haustive analysis  as  in  Judge  Endlich ’s  pro- 
duction. These  publications,  together  Avith 
his  subsequent  record  as  a jurist,  have 
brought  Judge  Endlich  into  great  promi- 
nence in  the  state,  and  he  has  been  much 
sought  after  to  deliver  addresses  upon  legal 
and  literary  topics  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  of 
judges  in  other  counties  Avho  Avere  tempora- 
rily absent.  After  his  first  nomination 
Judge  Endlich  had  an  easier  time  even  than 
usual  Avith  the  Democratic  candidate,  for 
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on  account  of  a split  in  the  Republican  party 
Morton  Montgomery  was  nominated  by  one 
wing  and  Harrison  Maltzberger  by  another, 
Judge  Endlich 's  majority  over  the  combined 
vote  of  both  being  over  four  thousand  eight 
hundred.  At  the  end  of  his  first  term  Judge 
Endlich  had  opposition  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  the  person  of  John  H.  Rother- 
mel,  a well-known  and  popular  lawyer,  who 
had  been  in  politics  for  many  years,  and  had 
hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  county. 
Somewhat  over  half  the  members  of  the  bar 
signed  a public  endorsement  of  Judge  End- 
lich and  many  others  took  no  part  against 
him.  His  opponent,  however,  had  a good 
record,  and  as  the  Democratic  organization 
in  the  main  rather  favored  him,  Judge  End- 
lich had  a hard  light  for  the  renomination. 
11  is  judicial  record,  however,  was  so  clean, 
his  personal  character  so  pure,  and  he  in- 
spired such  complete  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple, that,  with  the'  aid  of  his  wonderful  pow- 
ers as  a campaigner,  he  was  finally  success- 
ful, electing  ninety-nine  delegates  to  his  op- 
ponent’s forty-one.  After  the  Democratic 
convention  his  course  was  smooth,  as  he  was 
endorsed  by  the  Republicans,  avIio  met  soon 
after.  Judge  Endlich  has  always  been  the 
very  embodiment  of  a student.  When  read- 
ing law  in  the  office  of  George  F.  Baer,  while 
the  other  students  were  chatting  together,  he 
would  be  seen  sitting  by  himself,  devouring 
book  after  book,  from  hour  to  hour  and  from 
month  to  month,  till  the  amount  of  ground 
which  he  had  covered  was  simply  enormous. 
He  has  never  been  a believer  in  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  studying  law— devoting 
yourself  to  Blackstone  and  a few  other  ele- 
mentary works  and  mastering  them  com- 
pletely, but  advocates  the  reading  of  a large 
number  of  books,  and  these  essentially  mod- 
ern, so  as  to  view  the  subject  in  many  lights, 
not  in  one  only,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
burden  yourself  with  a mass  of  obsolete  mat- 
ter. His  opinions  while  on  the  bench  show 
Hie  presence  of  these  theories.  There  is 


never  any  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  but  it 
is  approached  from  all  sides  in  the  broad 
light  of  all  principles  and  authorities  bear- 
ing upon  it,  and  is  treated  with  an  exhaus- 
tive analysis  which  makes  his  opinions  a 
brief  upon  both  sides  of  the  question.  More- 
over, contrary  to  the  custom  of  most  deep 
students,  especially  of  the  German  variety, 
Judge  Endlich  is  not  slow  either  in  his  men- 
tal processes  or  in  his  rendering  of  decisions 
— burying  himself  in  dusty  volumes  has  not 
deadened  his  natural  quickness  of  percep- 
tion nor  made  him  hesitate  too  long  and  rea- 
son “too  precisely  on  the  event”  before 
reaching  a conclusion.  He  has  always  been 
an  indefatigable  worker,  his  industry  is 
ceaseless,  and  his  energy  untiring.  When 
composing  law  books  he  would  frequently 
stay  at  his  office  all  night,  throwing  himself 
on  his  lounge  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  catching  a few  hours’  sleep,  and 
rising  again  at  six  to  continue  bis  labors. 
Judge  Endlich  has  a high  idea  of  the  ethics 
of  the  law  and  will  not  tolerate  chicanery 
or  pettifogging  of  any  description.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  the  nicest  sense  of  honor  and 
his  judicial  career  has  been  as  much  marked 
by  this  trait  as  by  the  display  of  legal  learn- 
ing and  acumen.  In  private  life  Judge  End- 
lich is  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  associ- 
ate, and  a firm  and  loyal  friend.  lie  is  a 
skilled  musician,  has  a talent  for  drawing— 
especially  for  caricatures,  many  of  which  de- 
serve to  be  published — while  his  omnivorous 
reading  and  original  views  make  his  com- 
panionship interesting  in  the  extreme. 

The  Biddle  Family.— The  name  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  early  legal 
history  of  Berks  county  is  that  of  Biddle, 
a family  closely  related  to  most  public  af- 
fairs in  the  making  of  Pennsylvania.  Ed- 
ward Biddle  was  a captain  in  the  provincial 
army,  a member  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  a Revolutionary 
patriot  of  great  influence.  There  is  a let- 
ter from  him  extant  during  the  French  and 
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Indian  war,  describing'  the  terror  and  ex- 
citement in  Reading  over  a raid  of  the  In- 
dians at  Tnlpelioeken.  some  eighteen  miles 
distant,  and  Graydon  in  his  Memoirs  quotes 
him  as  saying  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Revolution:  “The  subjugation  of  my  coun- 
try I deprecate  as  a most  grievous  calamity, 
and  yet  sicken  at  the  idea  of  thirteen  uncon- 
nected, petty  democracies : if  we  are  to  be 
independent,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  God,  at 
once  have  an  empire,  and  place  Washington 
at  the  head  of  it”— a sentiment  clearly 
evincing  the  legal  attitude  towards  the  po- 
litical conditions  of  the  day  in  preferring  a 
strong  and  orderly  government  to  the 
chance  of  anarchy.  The  second  member  of 
this  distinguished  family  who  practiced  in 
the  Berks  county  courts  was  James  Biddle, 
appointed  judge  of  the  First  judicial  dis- 
trict after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1790.  The  names  of  Edward  and  James 
Biddle  are  found  freely  scattered  over  the 
margin  of  the  ancient  appearance  dockets  of 
the  county.  Marks  John  Biddle,  son  of 
James,  was  probably  more  widely  known 
and  had  a larger  practice  than  any  lawyer 
of  his  time  in  the  county.  He  came  to  Read- 
ing in  1788  and  continued  in  practice  for 
fifty-two  years.  Shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment he  was  afflicted  with  blindness  and  con- 
tinued so  for  seven  years,  till  his  death  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  remarkably 
cheerful  during  the  long  period  of  blindness, 
and,  having  a well- cultivated  taste  for  lit- 
erature, consoled  himself  in  these  dreary 
years  by  being  read  to  from  his  favorite  au- 
thors. He  was  state  senator,  prothonotary, 
and  for  many  years  the  local  representative 
of  the  Penns.  The  latter  capacity,  as  well 
as  being  himself  a wealthy  land-owner,  gave 
him  great  prominence  in  the  transfers  of 
property,  and  his  name  covers  many  pages 
in  the  recorder’s  indexes  at  the  court  house. 
His  son,  James  D.  Biddle,  was  also  a member 
of  the  bar,  but  died  in  early  manhood.  Wil- 
liam S.  Biddle,  William  M.  Biddle,  and  J. 


Dundas  Biddle— 'the  last  mentioned  being 
admitted  in  1842  and  being  the  “last  of  the 
Biddles” — are  the  other  members  of  this  fa- 
mous family  whose  names  appear  in  the 
legal  annals  of  the  connty. 

Among  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  about  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  were  Frederick  Smith,  Levi  Paw- 
ling, Samuel  Franks,  and  Charles  Evans. 

Frederick  Smith,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
Lutheran  minister,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  3795,  and  by  his  energy  and  ability  soon 
built  up  a large  practice  in  Reading.  He 
also  took  an  active  part  in  Democratic  poli- 
tics, was  a member  of  the  Legislature,  dep- 
uty attorney  general  for  Berks  county,  and 
finally  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Schulze  in  1828.  While  on  the  bench  he  made 
an  excellent  record  for  himself,  but  only  sat 
for  about  two  years,  dying' very  suddenly  at 
Reading  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  career. 

Levi  Pawling’  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  Montgomery  county,  and 
removed  thence  to  Reading  in  1796,  though 
he  subsequently  returned  to  his  birthplace 
and  became  a prominent  figure  in  the  state. 
He  was  a representative  in  Congress  and  a 
strong  Federalist.  His  wife  was  a daughter 
of  Governor  Hiester  and  he  himself  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  president  of  the 
local  bank,  so  that  for  many  years  he  lived 
in  magnificent  style  and  was  a great  social 
leader. 

Samuel  D.  Franks  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Franks,  one  of  Washington’s  staff  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  a relative  of  the  fa- 
mous wit  and  beauty,  Rebecca  Franks,  whose 
cleverness  and  repartee  were  the  talk  of 
those  days.  He  himself  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  the  same  keen  sense  of 
humor  as  his  cousin.  He  had  a florid  face 
and  red  hair,  and  while  occupying  the  post 
of  president  judge  of  Dauphin  county  re- 
marked that  he  was  the  best  “red”  judge  in 
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Pennsylvania,  though  the  laAv  as  a science 
had  few  charms  for  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a remarkably  good  companion,  bright 
and  clever  in  conversation  and  full  of  amus- 
ing and  interesting  stories.  He  was  prothon- 
otary  and  clerk  of  quarter  sessions,  and 
also  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  the  Avar  of  1812  he  Avas  major  in  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  from  Berks  and  Avas 
afterwards  major  general  of  the  state  militia. 

Charles  Evans.  — Marks  John  Biddle  con- 
nected the  laAvyers  of  this  period  Avith  those 
of  the  age  just  before  it,  and  Charles  Evans 
connected  them  with  the  succeeding  one.  He 
Avas  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1768,  of  Quaker 
parentage,  and,  after  receiving  a good  edu- 
cation, studied  law  Avith  Benjamin  Chew  and 
two  months  after  admission  removed  to 
Reading.  In  ten  years  after  admission  he 
“had  Avon  his  rightful  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  this  bar,”  a position  Avhich  he  re- 
tained until  1828,  Avhen  he  retired  from 
active  practice,  though  still  occasionally  ap- 
pearing in  court  and  maintaining  his  stand- 
ing in  the  public  eye  as  an  old-time  leader. 
During  his  long  residence  here  he  Avas  prob- 
ably the  most  prominent  local  figure  in 
Reading,  and  the  charities  of  himself  and  of 
his  Avife,  “Molly”  Evans,  are  still  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  About  a year  before 
his  death,  Charles  Evans,  having  no  near 
relatives,  decided  to  found  a cemetery  for 
the  city,  and  selected  as  the  site  a spot  Avith 
a vista  spreading  around  it  so  beautiful  to 
the  eye  that  the  vicinity  was  known  as  An- 
dausia.  He  chose  a most  admirable  board 
of  trustees— the  high  character  of  Avhich  has 
ever  since  been  continued— and  donated  to 
them  this  land  and  an  amount  of  money  suf- 
ficient for  present  needs,  supplementing  this 
gift  by  various  legacies  in  his  will;  so  that 
in  all  the  trustees  received  about  $84,000,  an 
enormous  sum  for  those  days.  As  a lawyer 
Charles  Evans  belonged  to  the  severe,  formal 
and  classically  trained  school  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  had  not  enough  fire  and 


force  to  be  remarkably  effective  before  a 
jury,  Avho  Avere  already  beginning  to  tire  of 
the  rhetorically  correct  and  classically  turned 
addresses  of  the  older  style,  but  possessed 
great  strength  in  argument  to  a judge  and 
enjoyed  an  immense  office  practice,  Avhere 
his  logical  mind  and  practical  business  head 
generally  made  his  advice  a safe  guide. 
Charles  Evans  Avas  the  very  embodiment  of 
“a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.”  He  Avas 
over  six  feet  in  height,  as  straight  as  an 
/arroAv,  and  always  Avore  a queue— many  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Reading  still  remem- 
ber him  walking  about  with  stately  stride 
and  soldierly  carriage,  his  queue  bobbing 
along  at  the  back  of  his  head  long  after  all 
his  contemporaries  had  abandoned  the  cus- 
tom. He  Avas,  indeed,  a man  of  marked  ec- 
centricities. Every  morning  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  an  air-bath  in  his  back  yard  with- 
out  any  clothes  on,  to  the  great  discomfiture 
of  the  neighbors,  and  his  Whigism  was  so 
fierce  that  AArhen  AndreAv  Jackson  Avas 
in  office  and  prayers  Avere  offered  in  church 
for  “the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
all  others  in  authority,”  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Episcopalian  service,  Charles 
Evans  invariably  rose  from  his  knees  and 
stood  for  a feAV  moments  bolt  upright,  to 
signify  his  dissent  from  the  general  suppli- 
cation for  a blessing  upon  such  a degenerate 
Democrat.  He  was  precise  and  faultless  in 
his  dress,  formal  and  dignified,  yet  at  the 
same  time  courtly  and  attractive  in  his  man- 
ner, and  a thorough  aristocrat  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word.  But  Avith  all  his  little 
peculiarities,  his  strength  of  intellect,  depth 
of  heart,  and  integrity  of  soul  make  it  pos- 
sible to  say  of  him  that  during  his  career 
both  as  a lawyer  and  a man  “he  bore  Avithout 
abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.” 
Before  mentioning  the  leaders  at  the  bar 
from  the  first  third  of  the  century  to  about 
the  middle  of  it,  I Avant  to  say  a feAV  Avords. 
concerning  some  of  the  customs  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  court  house  stood  in  the  center  of 
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Penn  square  facing  South  Fifth  street,  and 
was  a substantial  two-story  brick  building 
with  a bell-tower  and  weather  vane,  fash- 
ioned on  the  Dutch  Colonial  model  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  second  floor  was  divided  into 
three  compartments,  used  for  jury  rooms, 
but  the  lower  floor  Avas  all  in  one,  Avith  the 
judges’  bench  on  the  north,  the  bar  oppo- 
site, inclosed  by  a semi-circular  railing  and 
with  the  jury-boxes  on  either  side,  and  the 
court-crier’s  high  stool  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  the  prisoner’s  dock  just  under- 
neath. The  floor  Avas  brick  and  the  benches 
were  on  platforms  each  toav  raised  a little 
above  the  other.  Not  only  was  justice  dis- 
pensed here,  but  also  tovra  meetings  held, 
and  all  city  and  some  township  elections 
conducted.  The  behavior  of  the  laAvyers  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  judges  was  not  as 
dignified  as  in  the  periods  that  preceded  or 
succeeded  the  one  now  under  discussion. 
The  advocates’  speeches  Avere  often  so  in- 
sulting or  indecent  that  they  Avould  not  be 
tolerated  at  present,  and  07ie  judge  is  known 
to  have  used  unnecessary  profanity  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  On  one  occasion  when 
the  judge  asked  Avhether  there  was  any  more 
business  to  be  transacted,  one  lawyer  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  shouted  “Manny  Fornwald 
has  not,  been  tried”  (he  being  a notorious 
personage  Avho  appeared  at  almost  every 
criminal  court).  “There  is  no  charge,”  said 
the  judge.  “No,  but  there  ought  to  be!” 
cried  the  laAvyer.  The  examination  of  stu- 
dents Avas  someAvhat  of  a farce.  A special 
committee  Avas  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and,  as  the  applicant  always  furnished  them 
with  a sumptuous  supper,  often  including 
champagne,  the  chances  Avere  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  passing.  An  account  of  one  of 
these  examinations  has  come  to  me  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  students.  He  was  asked 
by  the  judge  whom  he  preferred  to  compose 
the  committee,  and  on  naming  five  laAvyers 
Avas  advised  by  that  gentleman  to  leave  off 
one  of  them,  because  he  had  the  reputation 


of  being  very  severe  and  asking  difficult 
questiofis.  The  applicant,  on  the  advice  of 
another  laAvyer,  decided  to  keep  the  objec- 
tionable individual  on,  and  upon  the  ap- 
pointed evening  they  met  at  the  “Golden 
Ball,”  one  of  the  most  famous  hostelries  in 
the  county.  The  candidate  Avas  examined 
principally  in  Kent  and  Blackstone,  the  laAv- 
yer Avith  the  reputation  for  severity  ques- 
tioning him  upon  parts  of  the  latter 
which  were  generally  omitted  in  prep- 
aration, but  which  he  had  fortunately 
studied.  His  knoA\rledge  of  the  subject 
proved  satisfactory,  and  the  meeting  joy- 
fully adjourned  to  partake  of  cake  and  Ma- 
deira at  the  invitation  of  the  successful  stu- 
dent. The  Judge  departed  after  a feAV 
drinks,  but  the  examining  board  stayed 
Avitli  their  new  brother  until  early  in  the 
morning,  telling  stories,  singing  songs,  and 
indulging  freely  in  his  liberal  entertainment. 
The  “strict”  examiner  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  some  of  his  strictness,  for  he  sang  till 
his  sides  shook  like  a jelly— he  Avas  a very 
fat  man  — and  treated  his  listeners  to  a song 
of  freemasonry  which  began : 

“King  Solomon,  that  Avise  projector, 

And  Hiram,  the  great  architector, 

In  masonry  took  delight,” 

and  continued  for  some  thirty  ATerses,  each 
one  ending  with  the  refrain  : 

“Who  would  not  be  a freemason, 

So  jovial  and  happy  as  we!” 

We  are  not  told  Avhether  the  examining 
board  appeared  in  court  next  day. 

The  leading  members  of  the  bar  during  this 
period  were  Charles  Davis,  Henry  W.  Smith, 
EdAvard  P.  Pearson,  William  Strong,  Robert 
M.  Barr,  George  G.  Barclay,  and  Elijah 
Dechert. 

Charles  Davis  Avas  a lawyer  pure  and 
simple.  He  cared  for  little  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  devoted  himself  so  exclusively  to 
it  and  Avas  so  thoroughly  acquainted  Avith  all 
its  details  that  he  Avas  called  “the  walking 
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law-library.”  No  attorney  was  more  indus- 
trious or  more  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients. 

Henry  W.  Smith  Avas  the  son  of  Frederick 
Smith,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
though  his  father  was  a man  of  the  highest 
culture  and  refinement,  the  son  never  evi- 
denced the  slightest  desire  for  study,  but 
neglected  his  books  and  played  truant  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered.  He  Avas  pos- 
sessed of  naturally  fine  parts,  hoAvever,  and 
on  falling  heir  to  his  father’s  immense  prac- 
tice, became  interested  and  at  once  threw 
himself  into  .it  with  energy  and  zeal.  He 
was  never  a scholarly  laAvyer  and  had  no 
taste  for  literary  pursuits,  he  Avas  even  un- 
couth in  his  manners  and  appearance  ; but  lie 
possessed  an  inherent  aptitude  for  the  law, 
Avas  brilliant  and  persuasive  in  his  speeches, 
and  had  a canny  shrewdness  and  quickness 
of  perception  which  in  the  actual  trial  of  a 
case  made  him  a match  for  the  most  highly 
educated  lawyers  at  the  bar.  These  quali- 
ties made  him  a natural  politician  and  stump 
speaker,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  such 
affairs  throughout  his  life.  I have  already 
mentioned  his  candidacy  for  judge  on  tAVO 
occasions.  He  also  ran  for  Congress  on  a 
combination  ticket  of  Whigs  and  Democrats 
against  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  in  1836,  and 
against  William  Strong  in  1846,  but  Avas  un- 
successful on  both  occasions.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  one  national  and  to  numerous  state 
Democratic  conventions. 

Edward  P.  Pearson,  the  partner  and 
brother-in-law  of  Smith,  Avas  his  very  antith- 
esis in  every  respect.  Careful,  painstaking, 
and  thorough,  Avitliout  being  in  any  degree 
brilliant,  he  won  his  success  by  accuracy  and 
deliberate  judgment  rather  than  by  peculiar 
talent  for  the  law.  He  Avas  courtly  and 
highminded,  the  very  soul  of  honor,  and  one 
judge  said  that  he  Aims  the  only  laAvyer  who 
never  decerved  him.  A combination  like 
Smith  and  Pearson  Avas  an  ideal  partner- 
ship, each  member  possessing  those  qualities 


AA'hieh  the  other  lacked,  and  they  carried 
things  all  their  oavu  way  at  the  bar,  till  the 
advent  of  a man  Avitli  the  best  attributes  of 
both,  fitted  for  the  laAv  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  training,  brought  their  equal,  if  not  their 
superior,  into  the  field,  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Strong. 

William  Strong  Avas  a Connecticut  Yankee, 
educated  at  Yale  college,  then  a NeAv  Eng- 
land schoolmaster,  and  finally  a young  laAv- 
yer seeking  his  fortune  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  settling  in  Reading,  he  at  once 
accommodated  himself  to  the  customs  of  the 
community,  learned  Pennsylvania  German, 
and,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  Avitli  the 
people  and  to  establish  a country  clientage, 
opened  an  office  in  KutztoAvn,  to  Avhich  he 
Avould  walk  eighteen  miles  one  day  and  back 
the  next.  Strong  leaped  into  prominence  al- 
most at  once.  It  Avas  clear  that  his  abilities 
and  legal  knowledge  surpassed  those  of  any 
other,  and  he  became  in  time  the  unques- 
tioned leader.  He  Avas  also  a public  man  of 
the  higher  type,  was  an  old-line  Democrat  — 
though  joining  the  Republican  ranks  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war— and  Avas  twice  a rep- 
resentative  of  Berks  county  in  Congress.  In 
1857  he  Avas  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  for  fifteen  years,  but  resigned  in 
1868  to  resume  practice  in  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  here  until  1870,  when  he  Avas 
appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  oL' 
the  United  States  by  President  Grant, 
an  office  he  filled  till  retired  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1878.  Judge  Strong  thus  be- 
came a national  figure,  and  by  having  the 
casting  Arnte  which  confirmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Legal  Tender  acts,  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  a storm  of  criticism,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  his  motives  being 
assailed  on  one  side  and  defended  on  the 
other  to  such  an  extent  that  the  clouds  of 
strife  have  not  yet  entirely  subsided.  It  is 
not  for  a local  biographer  to  discuss  at 
length  the  public  actions  of  a national  char- 
acter. Suffice  it  that  Judge  Strong’s  opin- 
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ions  were  among  the  ablest  ever  written  for 
the  Supreme  Court  either  of  Pennsylvania  or 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  certain  respects 
remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  great  prod- 
ucts of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Judge 
Strong  was  a master  of  English  style.  He 
thought  clearly  and  logically,  and  expressed 
himself  forcibly  and  without  circumlocution 
in  plain,  striking  language.  His  diction  was 
pure,  and,  though  devoid  of  the  meretricious 
skill  of  a florid  and  diffuse  composition,  had 
about  it  the  flavor  of  culture  and  literary  ap- 
preciation. We  cannot  pass  from  this  period 
without  mentioning  Robert  M.  Barr,  the 
brilliant  but  erratic  author  of  “Barr’s  Re- 
ports”—George  G.  Barclay,  the  cultured 
and  public-spirited  scion  of  a wealthy  Phila- 
delphia family — and  Elijah  Dechert,  the 
Christian  lawyer  and  noble-minded  social  re- 
former. 

From  the  middle  of  this  century  to  the 
early  seventies  or  later  those  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  profession  were  Dennis  O’Brien, 
John  S.  Richards,  Jacob  S.  Livingood,  Sam- 
uel L.  Young,  and  Albert  G.  Green. 

Jacob  S.  Livingood  is  a descendant  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  county,  was  educated  at 
the  Yale  law  school,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Nestors  of  the  bar.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
a partner  of  Robert  M.  Barr  and  assisted  him 
in  compiling  the  state  reports— Barr  follow- 
ing the  courts,  which  were  then  movable,  and 
Livingood  putting  the  material  together 
afterwards.  He  was  Always  a scholarly  man, 
greatly  interested  in  the  history  and  origin 
of  the  law,  a familiarity  with  which,  he  be- 
lieved, was  essential  to  the  education  of 
every  true  lawyer.  He  was  widely  known 
and  had  an  immense  practice,  which  on  the 
creation  of  the  Orphans’  Court  was  con- 
ducted largely  in  that  jurisdiction. 

Dennis  O’Brien  was  a man  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, ■ endowed  with  the  natural  wit, 
readiness,  and  power  of  speech,  which  char- 
acterize his  race.  After  acquiring  a good 
practice  in  Reading,  especially  in  the  crim- 


inal courts,  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  there  elected  to  the  bench. 

John  S.  Richards  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  characters  who  ever  practiced  in 
the  county.  From  his  earliest  years  he  dis- 
played an  intense  fondness  for  literature  and 
indeed  for  knowledge  of  every  description, 
and  in  later  years  his  stock  of  general  in- 
formation was  simply  enormous.  Like  most 
men  of  this  type,  he  never  devoted  himself 
so  completely  to  the  law  as  to  master  it  in 
all  its  parts,  but  rather  picked  out  some 
particular  branch,  as  medical  jurisprudence 
among  others,  and  thoroughly,  familiarized 
himself  with  that.  He  was  a great  promoter 
of  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, during  his  varied  career,  while  filling 
the  office  of  mayor  of  Reading,  he  had  a list 
made  of  all  the  habitual  drunkards  in  the 
city  and  served  notice  on  all  the  liquor  men 
not  to  sell  to  these  people— his  emissary  be- 
ing thrown  through  the  window  of  a saloon 
while  attempting  to  serve  one  of  these 
notices.  For  years  he  was  a school  director, 
and  was  so  much  interested  in  the  Avelfare  of 
the  schools  that  he  is  said  to  have  coolly 
walked  out  of  court  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
portant trial  when  some  school  business 
needed  his  attention.  He  was  for  years  an 
editor  of  the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal, 
and  being  a most  virulent  Whig,  wielded  a 
vigorous  but  caustic  pen,  wherever  the  op- 
posite party  was  concerned.  His  political 
speeches,  too,  were  fiercely  partisan,  though 
remarkably  clever  and  entertaining.  In 
short,  he  was  a radical  by  nature,  and  in 
consequence  was  more  of  an  advocate  and 
fighter  than  a safe  legal  adviser.  His  varied 
knowledge,  fluent  speech  and  immense  fund 
of  anecdote  and  illustration  made  him  a 
most  effective  jury  lawyer  and  a most  dan- 
gerous competitor  in  all  legal  battles.  Judge 
Woodward  used  to  say  that  Richards  could 
get  a man  out  of  a bad  hole  better  than  any 
lawyer  he  ever  knew.  These  attributes  gave 
him  the  faculty  of  impressing  people  with 
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his  powers,  and  he  built  up  an  immense  prac- 
tice. He  served  as  district  attorney  for  two 
years  and  was  at  one  time  solicitor  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad.  John  H 
Richards  died  in  1872,  and  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  still  the  subject  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes among  those  who  knew  him. 

George  F.  Baer.— In  the  year  1868  a comet 
suddenly  flashed  across  the  legal  heavens  of 
Berks  county  in  the  person  of  George  F. 
Baer,  a young  man  of  twenty-six,  from 
Somerset  county,  the  editor-in-chief  of  a 
newspaper  at  nineteen,  and  at  twenty-one 
the  captain  of  a company  of  volunteers  in 
the  Rebellion.  While  engaged  in  all  these 
employments  he  kept  up  a course  of  private 
study  and  also  managed  to  spend  a year  at 
college.  These  habits  of  study  he  has  re- 
tained through  his  busy  career,  and  having 
a natural  taste  for  reading  of  all  kinds,  a 
magnificent  memory,  and  wonderful  powers 
of  expression,  he  has  developed  into  a man 
of  far  broader  education  than  most  college 
graduates  and  is  a talker  from  whom  the  best 
informed  can  always  gain  some  new  informa- 
tion. The  case  which  first  brought  him  into 
deserved  prominence  was  that  popularly 
known  as  “The  Muhlenberg  Title.”  Ex- 
Governor  Joseph  Hiester  died  intestate,  pos- 
sessed of  an  immense  estate  and  leaving  five 
children  or  their  issue.  His  da^^ghter  Mary, 
married  to  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  1st— who 
afterwards  married  another  daughter,  Re- 
becca—died  intestate  with  one  daughter  liv- 
ing. This  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  died 
childless,  leaving  all  her  estate  by  will  to  her 
husband,  E.  Jonathan  Deininger,  who  at  the 
time  in  question  was  in  possession  of  the 
premises.  Baer  was  examining  the  title  for 
a man  named  Levan  and  resolved  that  Dein- 
inger had  absolutely  no  right  to  the  prop- 
erty, because  his  wife’s  will  was  executed 
before  the  Married  Woman’s  Act,  so  that 
Mary  Deininger  died  intestate,  and  her  land 
vested  in  her  half-brothers  and  sisters,  the 
children  of  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  1st  and  his 


second  wife,  Rebecca  Hiester,  who  were  of 
the  blood  of  the  original  ancestor,  Joseph 
Hiester.  The  title  from  Deininger  had  been 
passed  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  at  the 
bar,  and  this  new  and  evidently  correct 
opinion  created  general  consternation  among 
those  holding  under  him.  Hiester  H. 
Muhlenberg,  the  half-brother,  and  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg  3rd,  the  half-nephew,  of  Mary 
Deininger,  put  the  question  at  issue  by 
bringing  an  injunction  against  Jonathan 
Deininger  and  his  lessees  to  prevent  waste 
in  the  cutting  and  removing  of  timber. 
Baer  became  counsel  for  Deininger  who, 
having  a clear  estate  by  the  courtesy,  finall-y 
settled  the  case  by  an  immediate  transfer  of 
all  his  interest  to  the  Muhlenbergs  for  tfie 
sum  of  $60,000.  Baer  was  as  strong  in  the 
management  of  an  exciting  trial  in  court  as 
he  was  in  the  dry  task  of  examining  a title. 
In  the  year  1870  a man  named  Dead,  just 
released  from  a three  years’  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary,  committed  an  atrocious  murder 
upon  his  vagrant  companion,  Harlan,  and 
hurled  the  corpse  into  a creek.  There  was 
nothing  but  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
crime,  but  Baer  threw  such  vigor  and  fire 
into  the  prosecution,  his  management  of  the 
testimony  was  so  skilful,  and  liis  address 
to  the  jury  so  telling  that  a conviction  fol- 
lowed as  a matter  of  course.  The  reputation 
of  the  young  stranger  was  now  secured,  he 
was  soon  made  solicitor  of  the  Philadelphia 
& Reading  Railroad,  and  his  legal  and  busi- 
ness career  has  been  one  of  unvaried  success 
ever  since.  As  he  acquired  property  and 
became  more  closely  identified  with  the 
great  corporations  which  he  represented,  he 
gradually  abandoned  the  law  for  the  execu- 
tive management  of  a number  of  large  manu- 
facturing companies  in  Reading  and  else- 
where. Meanwhile  his  connection  and 
familiarity  with  the  Philadelphia  & Reading 
Railroad  became  more  and  more  complete, 
till  he  was  evidently  the  dens  ex  macliina  of 
the  system,  put  the  road  upon  its  feet  by 
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engineering  the  successful  reorganization  of 
1896,  and  was  finally  elected  president  in 
1901.  The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  write  of  George  F.  Baer  as  the 
great  railroad  manager  and  “captain  of  in- 
dustry, ” but  having  become  more  or  less  of 
a national  figure,  the  local  historian  must 
leave  him,  as  Judge  Strong,  for  the  pen  of 
the  national  biographer.  As  a lawyer,  how- 
ever, some  few  words  must  be  spoken  of  one 
whose  rivals,  even,  acknowledge  as  the  ablest 
at  the  bar.  He  was  never  a close  student, 
in  the  sense  that  he  would  plunge  deeply 
into  a subject  and  work  over  its  every  phase; 
but  he  had  the  faculty  of  mastering  almost 
at  a glance  the  salient  points  of  a legal  prop- 
osition and  of  selecting  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  should  be  decided,  and 
this,  with  a memory  which  seemed  never  to 
forget  a decision  which  he  had  once  read  and 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  hands  on  it  al- 
most at  once,  gave  him  a grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject and  an  ability  to  advise  or  act  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  which  no  mere  student 
without  a dash  of  genius  can  ever  hope  to  at- 
tain. He  was  also  a most  convincing 
speaker,  often  bringing  you  to  his  side  of 
the  question  by  the  sheer  strength  and 
logical  earnestness  of  his  argument,  rather 
than  by  the  arts  of  persuasive  eloquence. 
He  possessed  that  greatest  faculty  of  the 
advocate— a seeming  conviction  on  his  own 
part  of  the  absolute  justice  of  his  every 
cause,  and  when  once  upon  his  feet  deliver- 
ing an  address  appeared  to  forget  himself 
entirely  and  to  become  an  embodiment  of 
intellectual  force.  In  short,  though  in  other 
respects  a man  who  acquired  his  position  by 
patient  toil  and  well-directed  industry,  at 
the  law  he  was  another  character  and  seemed 
endued  Avith  the  spark  and  fire  of  real 
genius. 

Besides  the  lawyers  of  the  preceding  pe- 
riod and  those  subsequently  on  the  bench, 
the  two,  who  with  Baer,  occupied  the  fore- 
most rank  during  the  period  from  the  early 


seventies  to  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  were 
Cyrus  G.  Derr  and  J.  Howard  Jacobs. 

Cyrus  G.  Derr  is  the  son  of  the  late  Will- 
iam M.  Derr,  a prominent  attorney  of  Leb- 
anon, and  after  attending  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  and  practicing 
for  a few  years  in  Lebanon,  he  removed  to 
Reading  in  1870.  Among  his  first  cases  was 
a curious  one  in  freight  discrimination.  A 
man  named  Septimus  Thomas  discovered 
that  by  ordering  coal  from  Tamaqua  to  be 
shipped  through  Reading  to  Sinking  Spring 
and  re-shipping  it  from  that  place  back  to 
Reading,  he  could  save  $1.01  per  ton  on  the 
direct  shipment  rates  from  Tamaqua  to 
Reading  on  the  Philadelphia  & Reading- 
railroad.  Thomas  made  a contract  to  this 
effect  with  the  freight  agent  at  Sinking 
Spring,  but  the  company  notified  him  during 
the  shipments  that  they  would  charge  the 
same  rates  for  resliipment,  and  his  consignee 
paid  the  higher  charges  under  protest. 
Thomas  then  sued  the  company  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  rates,  and  though 
he  lost  the  case,  on  the  point  that  the  pay- 
ment by  his  consignee  was  voluntary,  Derr 
handled  the  matter  with  such  skill,  and 
showed  such  a knowledge  of  the  important 
legal  principles  involved,  as  well  as  of  every 
little  point  of  law  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  case,  that  he  was  at  once  recognized 
as  a master;  and  as  the  merchants  generally 
had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  question 
of  discriminating  freight  rates,  his  name  be- 
came widely  known  in  the  community.  He 
soon  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
thorough  and  best  prepared  lawyer  at  the 
bar,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
built  a line  to  Reading  in  1883-84,  he  was 
chosen  their  solicitor.  To  illustrate  his 
methods  of  procedure,  on  being  appointed  to 
the  above  position,  he  rightly  anticipated 
ceaseless  litigation  with  the  P.  & R.  railroad, 
and  accordingly  read  and  made  abstracts  of 
the  P.  & R.  charter,  the  City  charter  and  all 
the  acts  of  assembly  and  decisions  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  upon  the  subject  of  railroads. 
He  also  prepared  with  minute  care  the  form 
of  an  injunction,  so  that  one  morning  when 
a man  rushed  in  breathless  saying  that  the 
P.  .&  R.  were  appropriating  part  of  a street 
claimed  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  all 
Derr  had  to  do  was  to  fill  in  some  blanks  in 
his  bill  in  equity  and  obtain  a judicial  pro- 
hibition of  llie  proceedings  almost  immedi- 
ately. The  writer  has  always  regarded 
Cyrus  G.  Derr  as  the  best  model  that  a young 
practitioner  can  adopt,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  excellence  in  all  the  higher  parts  of 
the  profession,  but  also  because  he  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  persistent  study,  dogged  per- 
severance, and  constant  self-control  can 
train  the  mind.  It  is  true  that  his  intellect 
is  naturally  of  a high  order,  but  in  consid- 
ering the  mastery  of  the  law  which  his 
splendid  efforts  have  given  him,  we  feel  that 
the  intellect  of  the  ordinary  lawyer  is  cap- 
able of  somewhat  the  same  development  and 
differs  from  his  only  in  degree,  not  in  qual- 
ity. His  knowledge  of  the  law  is  immense. 
Not  only  has  he  literally  absorbed  Black- 
stone,  Kent,  Greenleaf  and  the  elementary 
treatises,  but  he  has  on  the  one  hand  delved 
deep  into  the  ancient  masters,  such  as  Coke 
and  Littleton,  and  on  the  other  kept  himself 
abreast  of  the  times  by  thorough  familiarity 
with  modern  decisions.  His  legal  argu- 
ments and  opinions  are  exhaustive,  he 
touches  every  phase  of  his  subject  without 
being  diffuse,  and  his  logic  is  clean-cut, 
orderly  and  resistless.  His  addresses  to  the 
court,  either  on  questions  arising  upon  the 
trial  or  on  the  more  formal  ones  presented 
before  a judge  in  banc  or  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  models  of  legal  argument,  not 
emotional  dross  to  catch  the  ear  of  an  audi- 
ence, nor  dogmatic  statement  to  carry  away 
momentarily  by  sheer  force,  but  a calm,  un- 
impassioned appeal  to  the  intellect  of  the 
court,  carefully  constructed,  earnestly  pre- 
sented, and  framed  in  seeming  fairness  even 
to  the  other  side.  Indeed,  fairness  is  a char- 


acteristic trait  of  Cyrus  G.  Derr.  His  mind 
is  essentially  judicial,  he  looks  upon  both 
sides  of  a question,  and  his  consideration  for 
the  opinions  even  of  his  inferiors  makes  him 
a person  with  whom  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
have  business  or  social  relations.  His  habit 
of  considering  a proposition  in  all  its  phases 
makes  him  careful  in  giving  advice  and  his 
judgment  usually  safe  to  follow.  With  such 
deliberate  nature  he  does  not  rush  into  law 
suits,  “but  being  in,”  so  bears  it  “that  the 
opposed  may  beware”  of  him.  In  addition 
to  his  legal  training  he  has  studied  rhetoric 
and  elocution  with  no  small  pains,  his  style 
of  speaking  is  formed  upon  the  best  ex- 
amples, and  he  reads  aloud,  especially 
classical  English,  with  an  emphasis  and  ex- 
pression which  catch  and  reproduce  the  real 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  author.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  is  as  well  read  in 
literature  and  history  as  he  is  in  law. 

George  May  Keim,  son  of  General  George 
de  Benneville  Keim,  and  a member  of  a fam- 
ily well  known  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
state,  was  born  in  Reading  in  1805,  studied 
law  with  Charles  Chauncey  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826.  He 
was  cashier  of  the  Farmers’  National  Bank 
of  Reading,  was  largely  interested  in  rail- 
road and  furnace  affairs,  and  took  so  active 
a part  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
state  that  he  was  elected  major-general  of 
the  Sixth  Division,  including  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Schuylkill,  Dauphin,  and  Leb- 
anon. In  1838  he  was  elected  as  a 

Democrat  to  an  unexpired  term  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  to  this  posi- 
tion for  two  succeeding  terms.  On  his 
retirement  from  Congress,  President  Tyler 
offered  him  the  choice  of  three  positions — 
Minister  to  Brazil,  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
Territory,  or  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  de- 
clined a nomination  for  governor  of  the  state 
but  was  elected  mayor  of  Reading  and  after- 
wards presidential  elector-at-large.  At  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  threw  himself 
into  the  cause  of  the  Union  with  great 
energy  and  did  much  to  keep  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  district  in  the  right  path.  It 
was  while  drilling  a company  of  volunteers 
that  the  unusual  exertion  and  excitement  of 
his  duties  brought  on  an  attack  of  paralysis 
which  resulted  in  his  death  in  the  year  1861. 

Samuel  L.  Young  was  a son  of  Associate 
Judge  Daniel  Young,  read  law  under  Will- 
iam Strong,  of  whom  he  was  always  an 
ardent  admirer,  and  became  prominent  soon 
after  his  admission.  He  was  a major  during 
the  Rebellion  and  for  almost  forty-five  years 
was  commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He,  too,  was  interested  in  the 
refinements  of  the  profession,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  legal  lore.  His  mind  was  in  many 
ways  exactly  adapted  to  the  law,  orderly, 
precise  and  systematic.  He  was  a great 
fighter  and  took  the  keenest  pleasure  in  all 
the  little  passages  at  arms  that  occur  in 
the  trial  of  a case.  Major  Young  was  also  an 
inveterate  reader,  took  a lively  interest  in 
historical  subjects,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  study  of  Napoleon,  upon  which 
subject  he  had  collected  a large  library  and 
in  which  he  was  thoroughly  versed. 

J.  Howard  Jacobs  was  born  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Banks,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1863.  He  first  became  prominent  as  a 
criminal  lawyer,  but  lias  since  built  up  a 
large  general  practice,  usually  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  His  reputation 
as  a criminal  lawyer,  however,  has  not  de- 
creased with  his  increasing  civil  practice, 
but  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Reading 
bar  in  that  respect,  while  his  position  in  the 
state  is  equaled  by  few  and  surpassed  by 
none.  His  particular  forte  is  as  a trial  lawyer, 
and  in  this  respect  he  probably  has  no  supe- 
rior at  the  Berks  county  bar.  His  success 
results  from  careful  preparation  of  every 
piece  of  evidence,  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  natural  eloquence  in 


speaking.  Before  entering  the  court  room 
he  puts  every  one  of  his  witnesses  through  a 
rigid  examination,  for  the  purpose  not  only 
of  ascertaining  wdiat  their  testimony  will  be, 
but  also  of  forming  an  estimate  of  their  char- 
acter, so  as  to  use  the  proper  method  of 
questioning  them  and  to  guard  against  any 
pitfalls  set  by  the  other  side  into  which  peo- 
ple of  their  nature  might  be  liable  to  fall. 
To  see  him  examining  a witness  upon  the 
stand  is  the  keenest  intellectual  pleasure. 
If  his  own  witness,  he  seems  to  recognize 
almost  instinctively  how  to  treat  him  so  as 
to  bring  out  what  is  desirable  and  repress 
what  is  injurious;  and  when  cross-examin- 
ing a witness  he  has  the  faculty  of  insinuat- 
ing himself  most  effectively  into  his  confi- 
dence and  of  inducing  some  damaging 
admission  almost  unconsciously.  Under- 
standing human  nature  so  completely,  he 
sees  just  when  to  use  the  bit  and  when  the 
spur ; he  is  ingenious  with  the  frank,  shrewd 
with  the  cunning,  domineering  with  the 
insolent,  hasty  with  the  rash,  and  assuring 
with  the  timid.  In  short,  he  adapts  himself 
so  entirely  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  subject 
that  it  takes  the  most' truthful  and  sagacious 
witness  to  escape  his  wiles.  In  speaking  he 
is  equally  effective.  His  style  is  full  of  life 
and  color,  abounding  in  short  but  striking 
metaphor  and  in  catching  story.  Himself  a 
man  of  large  heart  and  generous  instincts, 
he  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in 
eloquent  and  impassioned  language.  But 
here,  too,  he  has  that  art  of  the  greatest 
orators— adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  in 
view.  His  speeches  are  essentially  verdict- 
winners  and  it  is  this  quality  which  makes 
him  so  dangerous  a rival.  After  listening  to 
some  of  his  closing  speeches  the  writer  has 
sometimes  heard  lawyers  remark,.  “Jacobs  is 
not  at  his  best,”  though  to  one  who  has 
studied  the  advocate  and  the  twelve  men  he 
wras  addressing,  it  is  clear  that  the  parts  of 
the  speech  which  displeased  the  critics  were 
the  very  thing's  calculated  to  win  over  some 
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particular  individual  upon  the  jury.  He  also 
possesses  a wonderfully  musical  and  attrac- 
tive voice,  which  helps  greatly  in  his  persua- 
sive eloquence  with  a jury.  He  is  a great  be- 
liever in  giving  encouragement  to  beginners, 
and  a word  of  praise  from  him  has  often 
induced  a young  lawyer  to  persevere  more 
earnestly  along  some  particular  line  of  work. 

During  the  publication  of  this  article  J. 
H.  Jacobs  died  rather  suddenly,  after  a short 
sickness,  on  August  18,  1902. 

I have  now  brought  this  history  to  about 
1885,  and  here  I intend  to  cease  any  further 
discussion  of  the  individuals  practicing  at 
the  bar.  Those  who  are  among  the  leaders, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  not,  are  all  either 
friends  or  acquaintances  of  my  own,  and  it  is 
not  for  me,  their  everyday  associate,  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
the  honest  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  general  standard  of  the  bar  at 
present  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been ; that 
there  are  more  lawyers  who  have  made  a 
genuine  study  of  .legal  principles,  caused 
probably  by  the  more  complete  training 
given  in  modern  law  schools,  and  that  pa- 
tient industry  and  real  merit  are  more  likely 
to  win  than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  the 
establishment  of  law  schools,  another  cause 
of  this  progress  has  been  the  abolition  of  the 
ridiculous  old  examinations  for  admission, 
described  in  this  article,  and  the  introduc- 
tion by  Judge  Woodward  of  a system  of  pre- 
liminary and  final  examinations— the  former 
upon  History,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics, 
and  general  subjects,  and  the  latter  upon 
elementary  law— both  conducted  by  a regu- 
lar standing  committee  of  the  bar.  In  the 
humble  judgment  of  the  writer,  there  are  at 
present  certain  rules  in  regard  to  admission 
which  imperatively  demand  reform,  though 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  a 
compulsory  state  examination  for  all  coun- 
ties. Another  marked  change  in  the  last 
couple  of  generations  is  the  disappearance 
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from  particular  prominence  of  the  brilliant, 
but  dissipated  advocate.  In  times  past  there 
were  almost  always  at  the  bar  some  lawyers 
of  pre-eminent  abilities — men  of  splendid 
conversational  and  oratorical  powers,  of 
great  personal  magnetism,  and  often  of  fine 
education  and  high  literary  attainments — 
who  were  so  addicted  to  fast  living  that 
often  for  weeks  at  a time  they  would  be  so 
sunk  in  dissipation  as  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  attending  to  business,  but  on  returning 
‘ ‘ clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  ’ ’ would  be 
welcomed  by  their  clients  and  be  retained 
again  until  another  periodical  spree,  when 
the  same  process  of  fall,  recovery  and  for- 
giveness would  be  repeated.  The  modern 
tendency  of  legal,  as  well  as  of  other,  busi- 
ness to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  a few  en- 
terprising individuals  or  large  corporations 
— though  making  the  progress  of  the  young- 
lawyer  more  difficult,  through  the  absorption 
of  possible  clients  in  the  trust  companies  and 
similar  institutions— has  greatly  helped  to 
eradicate  this  evil.  The  busy  and  experi- 
enced managers  who  come  to  consult  an  at- 
torney have  no  time  to  wait  until  their  solici- 
tor has  recovered  from  a fit  of  intoxication. 
They  will  not  tolerate  such  procedure  upon 
his  part,  but  seek  a counsellor  who  will  treat 
them  with  their  own  prompt  and  orderly 
methods  of  business.  There  is  still  an  occa- 
sional example  of  the  old  brilliant  but  irre- 
sponsible type  of  lawyer,  but  he  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  even  his  brilliant  and 
dramatic  rhetoric  before  a jury  is  becoming- 
less  effective  and  less  frequent,  and  is  being 
supei’seded  by  the  conversational  and  per- 
suasive style.  The  modern  lawyer  may  be  a 
high  liver,  but  he  is  not  a periodical  drunk- 
ard— the  modern  juryman  may  be  influenced 
by  his  feelings,  but  he  likes  to  be  addressed 
in  simple  phrase.  There  has  thus  been  a 
change  for  the  better,  both  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  side  of  the  bar,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  I will  conclude  with  the 
hope,  indeed  with  the  belief,  that  in  the 
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future  the  members  of  our  profession  will 
not  lie  idly  by,  as  the  world  glides  on  upon 
the  current  or  progress,  but,  as  they  have 
always  done  in  the  past,  will  labor  both  by 
precept  and  example  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  themselves  and  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  briefly 
some  lawyers  all  of  them  Congressmen,  who, 
though  well  known  in  their  profession, 
gained  their  reputation  more  by  their  part 
in  political  life,  than  by  their  devotion  to  the 
bar. 

Albert  G.  Green  was  the  son  of  a Reading 
merchant,  graduated  from  Yale  when 
twenty-one,  and  read  law  with  Judge  Gor- 
don. For  some  years  he  was  associated 
with  John  S.  Richards,  and  being  a born  stu- 
dent he  went  into  every  case  with  a care  and 
minuteness,  certain  sooner  or  later  to  result 
in  success.  He  was  absolutely  untiring  in 
his  preparation  and  his  opponent  could  gen- 
erally depend  upon  notcase  escaping  his  ex- 
haustive scrutiny.  It  might  here  be  well  to 
mention  one  of  the  best  known  civil  cases 
ever  tried  in  Berks  county,  that  of  Sitler  v. 
Gehr  (105  Pa.  577).  The  case  began  by  an 
ejectment  suit  for  some  land  in  Maxatawny 
township,  and  when  the  defendants  found 
that  that  their  own  title  was  worthless  they 
astonished  the  plaintiffs  by  producing  an  old 
lady  named  Hannah  Nicely,  ninety-two  years 
of  age,  who  was  clearly  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  last  owner,  and  whose  heirs  then  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  premises.  The  origi- 
nal owner  of  the  premises  was  one  Baltzer 
Gehr,  and  shortly  after  the  verdict  in  the 
first  ejectment  suit  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
feated plaintiff  read  an  account  in  the  news- 
papers of  some  patriarch  in  Crawford 
county,  named  Baltzer  Gehr,  who  celebrated 
his  hundredth  birthday.  Four  or  five  gen- 
erations of  Gelirs  assembled,  the  day  was 
spent  in  speeches,  banquets,  and  jollification, 
and  accounts  of  the  proceedings  were  pub- 
lished all  over  the  country.  Struck  by  the 
similarity  of  name  the  attorneys  investi- 


gated the  antecedents  of  this  new  Baltzer 
Gehr,  and  discovered  facts  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify them  in  instituting  ejectment  against 
the  Nicely  claimants,  so  lately  successful. 
A.  G.  Green  represented  the  latter  and  dis- 
played his  usual  diligence  and  research  in 
the  preparation  and  trial  of  the  case.  Old 
records  were  hunted  up,  old  tombstones  de- 
ciphered, old  family  traditions  examined, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  Gehrs — a nu- 
merous and  ancient  race— was  explored 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  plaintiff’s  attorneys  exhibited  equal 
zeal  and  industry,  and  one  of  them,  Isaac 
Hiester,  then  a young  lawyer,  helped  to 
make  his  name  at  the  bar  by  his  conduct  of 
the  case.  After  covering  a period  of  about 
six  years  from  the  time  of  its  original  incep- 
tion, during  which  the  centenarian  and 
many  other  of  the  aged  contestants  departed 
this  life  for  a less  litigious  sphere,  the  Su- 
preme Court  finally  decided  the  case  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  on  some  very  nice  points  (of 
novel  impression  in  Pennsylvania),  upon 
questions  of  pedigree  and  hearsay,  which 
were  thereby  established  as  the  law  of  the 
state.  In  his  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  Isaac  Hiester  remarked  that  he  had 
entered  into  the  case  when  a young  man 
with  little  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  in- 
vestigate, and  Judge  Paxon,  leaning  from 
the  bench,  said : ‘ ‘ This  is  the  most  interest- 
ing case  I have  ever  decided.”  It  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  shortly  afterwards  that 
he  had  just  handed  down  his  ten  thousandth 
opinion!  Albert  G.  Green,  after  fifty-one 
years  at  the  Berks  county  bar,  died  on  May 
21,  1902,  at  Reading,  aged  seventy-four 
years. 

J.  Glancy  Jones  was  born  in  Caemawon 
township,  of  Welsh  ancestry;  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Kenyon  college,  Ohio,  and  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopalian  church. 
He  preferred  law,  however,  and,  after  prac- 
ticing for  some  time  in  Easton,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Berks  county  bar  in  1845.  He 
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was  appointed  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  was  tendered  the  judgeship  of  the 
Chester  and  Delaware  district,  and  was 
afterwards  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state 
committee.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1850,  and  again  in  1854  and  1856,  during  his 
last  term  being  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  He  was  a zealous  ad- 
herent of  President  Buchanan,  was  offered 
the  mission  to  Berlin,  and,  after  being  de- 
feated in  the  congressional  campaign  of 
1858  by  nineteen  votes,  accepted  the 
appointment  of  minister  to  Austria,  where 
he  remained  with  his  family  for  about  three 
years.  On  returning  to  Reading,  he  with- 
drew from  active  participation  in  politics, 
though  still  frequently  called  upon  for  ad- 
vice in  the  counsels  of  his  party.  He  prac- 
ticed law  for  some  ten  years,  until  ill  health 
compelled  his  retirement  from  all  active  em- 
ployment. He  died  in  1878. 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  2nd,  was  a member 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania,  his  father, 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  1st,  being  congress- 
man, minister  to  Austria,  and  nominee  for 
governor,  his  grandfather  on  his  mother’s 
side  being  Governor  Hiester,  and  others  of 
his  family  having  played  a most  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  college,  studied  law 
with  J.  Pringle  Jones,  and  went  into  a law 
partnership  with  William  M.  Hiester.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  displayed  decided  po- 
litical ability,  helped  to  conduct  his  father's 
gubernatorial  campaign,  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1849,  where  he  soon 
made  his  mark,  and  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  speaker.  He  aided  greatly  in 
obtaining  a charter  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  railroad,  though  opposing  any  di- 
rect legislative  aid  to  this  and  similar  pri- 
vate enterprises.  Pie  was  a strong  adherent 
of  a protective  tariff,  and  opponent  of  slav- 
ery, and  a loyal  friend  of  the  Union.  On 
these  issues  he  was  nominated  for  Congress 


by  acclamation  in  1852  and  took  his  seat 
there  the  following  year  as  its  youngest 
member,  being  barely  thirty  years  of  age. 
After  having  attended  a few  meetings  of 
Congress  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever, 
which  shortly  proved  fatal.  For  so  young  a 
man  his  career  was  peculiarly  brilliant,  and 
had  he  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
written  his  name  deep  upon  the  annals  of 
his  state  and  country. 

Hiester  Clymer  was  also  a member  of  a 
distinguished  family,  one  of  his  ancestry 
being  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  born  in  1827,  educated 
at  Princeton,  and  practiced  law  both  in 
Reading  and  Pottsville.  He  was  always  ac- 
tive in  politics,  was  a delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  of  1860  and  1868, 
and  served  for  five  years  in  the  State  Senate. 
In  1866  he  was  nominated  for  governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated  by 
General  Geary.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  continued  there  until  1883. 
He  was  remarkably  courteous  and  dignified 
in  manner,  an  eloquent  speaker  and  pecul- 
iarly effective  in  obtaining  what  he  desired 
from  the  committees  and  caucuses  of  the 
House.  He  died  in  1884. 

Daniel  Ermentrout,  brother  of  Judge  Er- 
mentrout,  a sketch  of  whose  life  has  already 
been  given,  was  educated  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college,  studied  law  under  Judge 
Gordon,  and  with  his  brother  built  up  a 
large  and  paying  practice.  He  was  elected 
district  attorney,  city  solicitor,  and  State 
Senator,  where  he  served  for  seven  years. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Reading  school 
board  for  a number  of  years,  and  a delegate 
to  various  Democratic  conventions,  among 
them  the  national  one  of  1880,  which  nomi- 
nated Hancock.  He  served  in  Congress  from 
1883  to  1889,  and  again  from  1897  to  1899, 
in  which  year  he  died.  While  a member  of 
Congress  he  was  influential  in  the  selection 
of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg  as  one  of  the 
two  representative  Pennsylvanians  whose 
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statues  should  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  capitol,  believing  as  he  did  that  General 
Muhlenberg  represented  the  Pennsylvania 
German  elements  so  strong  in  this  commu- 
nity. Daniel  Ermentrout  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  and  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  all  the  wants 
of  his  constituents  — efforts  which  were  gen- 
erally successful,  and  which  were  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  those  for  whom  exe- 
cuted. 

Richmond  Legh  Jones,  Esq.— High  in  re- 
pute in  legal  circles  and  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  philan- 
thropic citizens  of  Reading,  Richmond  L. 
Jones,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has 
fairly  won  his  place  among  prominent  Penn- 
sylvanians. He  was  born  February  17,  1840, 
and  after  a thorough  training  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  country,  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many. Before  entering  that  world-renowned 
institution,  however,  he  went  to  South  Amer- 
ica with  the  United  States  expedition 
against  Paraguay,  visiting  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  principal  cities  of  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  and,  sailing  a thousand  miles 
up  the  Parana  river  to  Asuncion,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  capitulation  of  Lopez,  which 
crowned  the  success  of  the  expedition.  After 
a sojourn  of  several  years  in  Europe,  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  his  father  as  a student,  and,  having 
been  thoroughly  qualified,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Berks  county,  April  14,  1863.  He 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  and  other  counties  of  the 
state. 

In  his  profession  he  has  attained  marked 
distinction,  having  tried  and  won  many 
cases  involving  important  principles  of  law 
which  are  now  wddely  quoted  as  precedents, 
and  having  recently  been  appointed,  by  the 
Bar  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman 


of  a committee  to  revise  the  corporation 
laws  of  the  state.  The  Reading  street  rail- 
way system,  with  its  suburban  adjuncts,  and 
the  electric  light  and  gas  systems,  owe  their 
marked  success  largely  to  the  genius  and 
ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  their  or- 
ganization and  development.  He  is  general 
counsel  also  for  the  United  Power  and 
Transportation  company  and  the  Interstate 
Railway  company,  corporations  controlling 
over  five  hundred  miles  of  street  railways  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states.  His 
services  to  the  public,  aside  from  business, 
have  been  equally  notable,  and  the  prosper- 
ous community  in  which  he  lives  cheerfully 
acknowledges  many  substantial  benefits 
largely  due  to  his  well-directed  energy  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  city  of  Reading 
recovered  title  to  the  tract  of  land,  lost  for 
nearly  a hundred  years,  at  the  foot  of  PennT 
Mount,  now  beautifidly  improved  as  the  city 
park,  and  known  as  Penn  Common ; and 
that  the  free  public  library  of  the  city,  of 
which  he  is  president,  was  rescued  from  ob- 
scurity and  sacrifice,  placed  upon  an  endur- 
ing foundation  by  liberal  private  contribu- 
tions headed  with  his  name,  and  then 
adopted  by  the  public  as  worthy  of  mainte- 
nance out  of  the  common  purse. 

In  1862,  on  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by 
the  Confederate  army,  Mr.  Jones  enlisted  as 
a private  soldier,  and  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  and,  in  1863,  he  was  made 
captain  of  a company  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers. In  1866  lie  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Legislature  from  the  county  of  Berks, 
and  was  twice  re-elected,  and  in  1868,  his 
second  term,  he  received  his  party ’s.  nomi- 
nation for  the  speakership.  His  speeches  on 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  then  being  considered,  were 
widely  read  and  ranked  with  the  best  argu- 
ments upon  that  subject.  He  had  little  taste 
for  politics,  however,  and  a preference  for 
the  work  of  his  profession  induced  him  to 
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retire  from  public  life,  and  he  has  since  held 
no  public  office. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a vestryman  of  Christ  (Epis- 
copal) church,  Reading,  and  a director  in 
many  local  organizations.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  On  Novem- 
ber 26,  1870,  he  married  Margaret  Ellen  Mc- 
Carty, daughter  of  James  McCarty,  a promi- 
nent ironmaster  of  Reading,  and  Rebecca 
MacVeagh,  his  wife.  He  has  one  daughter, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Ferguson,  of 
Reading. 

Mr.  Jones  is  descended  from  a long  line  of 
distinguished  colonial  and  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  of  his  house.  His 
father,  J.  Clancy  Jones,  was  an  able  lawyer 
and  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from 
Berks  county  from  1850  to  1859,  during  his 
last  term  having  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means.  He  resigned  his 
seat. in  Congress  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Austria,  which  office  he  held 
during  the  trying  times  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  war,  when  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries  were  extremely  deli- 
cate. Mr.  Jones’  great-grandfather,  Col. 
Jonathan  Jones,  was  senior  captain  of  the 
first  regiment  raised  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
continental  army,  October,  1775.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  winter  campaign  for  the  relief 
of  the  army  at  Quebec,  after  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  and  also  in  many  important 
engagements.  For  distinguished  services  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and 
later  to  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

Mr.  Jones’  great  great-grandfather,  David 
Jones,  came  from  Merioneth,  Wales,  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1721  and  bought  a large  tract 
of  land  in  Caernarvon  township,  where  he 
opened  and  developed  iron  ore  mines,  which 
still  bear  his  name. 


Mr.  Jones’  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Rodman,  of  Bucks  county,  who  was 
a brigade  quartermaster  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  afterwards  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  twelfth 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Rod- 
man  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  New 
World,  having  settled  in  America  in  the 
eaidy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
contributed  to  the  colonies  many  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

William  J.  Rourke,  Esq.,  prominent  among 
the  leading  attorneys  of  the  city  of  Read- 
ing, has  for  many  years  served  efficiently  in 
the  capacity  of  city  solicitor.  He  comes 
from  a family  of  Irish  descent,  and  Avas  born 
to  John  and  Grace  (McAnulty)  Rourke,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1859.  John  Rourke,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1851  to  seek  a home  and 
fortune  in  a new  country.  He  at  once  lo- 
cated in  Reading,  where  he  was  afterwards 
married  and  always  resided,  and  has  ever 
since  followed  the  trade  of  a mill  worker. 
As  a result  of  his  union  with  Grace  Mc- 
Anulty, a family  of  children  was  born,  of 
whom  William  J.  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

William  J.  Rourke  Avas  intellectually 
equipped  for  the  battles  of  life  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Reading,  graduating  from  the 
high  school  department  June  24,  1876,  after 
which  he  was  employed  in  a drug  store  for  a 
short  time.  On  May  8,  1877,  he  began  to 
study  his  chosen  profession,  that  of  the  law, 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Peter  D.  Wan- 
ner, a well-known  lawyer  of  Reading,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Berks  county  har  No- 
vember 22,  1880.  His  successful  career 
began  in  that  city  immediately  after,  and  he 
has  remained  there  since.  He  has  made  a 
specialty  of  municipal  practice  for  the  past 
seventeen  tears,  and  his  success  has  been 
greater  than  his  fondest  expectations.  In 
his  political  affiliations  he  is  a firm  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  on  February  23,  1885,  he  was  elected 
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city  solicitor  and  liis  great  popularity  and 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office 
are  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  held  it 
continuously  until  June  4,  1895.  At  that 
time  the  city  councils  became  Republican 
and  remained  such  until  May  3,  1897,  when 
the  Democrats  again  came  into  power,  and 
our  subject  was  called  back  to  his  former 
position,  which  he  has  since  faithfully  held. 
He  has  frequently  served  as  a delegate  to 
city,  county  and  state  conventions,  always 
creditably  and  in  a manner  satisfactory  to 
his  constituents.  From  1890  to  1893  he  was 
assistant  to  W.  Oscar  Miller,  who  was  at  that 
time  district  attorney.  In  shrewdness  and 
general  business  ability  he  has  few  superiors 
in  this  county,  and  his  honesty  and  frank- 
ness have  made  him  a favorite  with  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  fellow-members  of  the  bar. 

On  October  25,  1884,  Mr.  Rourke  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lizzie  Yocom,  daughter  of  N.  S. 
Yocom,  of  Reading,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rourke  have  a family  of  three  children,  viz. : 
Grace,  William  and  Helen. 

Jeremiah  K.  Grant.— No  history  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Jeremiah  K.  Grant’s 
connection  with  the  legal  fraternity.  Mr. 
Grant  is  a native  of  Pike  township,  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  born  October  24, 
1847,  his  parents  being  Charles  and 
Catherine  Grant.  His  education  was  ac- 
quired at  the  Keystone  State  normal 
school,  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  and  he  then 
took  a course  at  the  Eastman  National  Busi- 
ness college,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  supple- 
menting these  courses  with  private  tuition 
under  Isaac  B.  Hankey,  Ph.  D.,  and  Prof. 
Elmer  Roan  Coates,  at  Boyerstown,  Pa. 
Having  decided  upon  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion and  life  work,  he  was  registered  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  associated  as  a law 
student  under  William  II.  Livingood,  Esq., 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia 


June  7,  1877 ; at  Reading,  Berks  county, 
November  11,  1878,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Supreme,  Superior  and  United  States  Courts 
of  Pennsylvania.  Since  his  admission  he  has 
been  in  active  practice  in  the  civil,  criminal 
and  equity  courts,  and  his  success  in  a large 
number  of  important  cases  has  enabled  him 
to  build  up  an  enviable  clientage,  for  he  has, 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  worked  along 
entirely  independent  lines,  and  has  never 
been  associated  in  any  partnership.  Mr. 
Grant  is  a director  of  the  Berks  County 
Trust  company,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  which  in- 
stitution is  well  and  favorably  know  on  ac- 
count of  its  sound,  conservative  business 
transactions  and  the  well-known  integrity 
of  its  officials.  Politically,  Mr.  Grant  gives 
his  allegiance  and  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  been  honored  by  represent- 
ing his  party  as  district  attorney  for  three 
years,  and  is  at  present  the  county  solicitor 
of  Berks  county. 

Henry  C.  G.  Reber,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Penn  township,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  December 
18,  1846.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
B.  Reber,  Avho  was  an  extensive  coal  opera- 
tor in  his  time,  and  Maria  Gernant  Reber, 
both  being  of  German  origin.  The  Berks 
county  bar  includes  many  attorneys  of  prom- 
inence, whose  abilities  place  them  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  profession,  but  there  are 
few  whose  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  in  successful  practice  can  vie 
with  those  of  the  subject  of  this  biograph- 
ical notice.  In  the  preparation  of  cases  that 
had  come  to  him,  he  was  ever  diligent  and 
thorough,  with  a remarkable  singleness  of 
mind  in  regard  to  his  clients’  interests;  this 
thoroughness  and  fidelity  early  in  his  pro- 
fessional career  attracted  to  him  favorable 
notice,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  his  efforts  in  building  up 
a practice  that  in  size  and  importance  Avas 
second  to  none  in  the  county.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Reber  Avas  prominently  identified 
Avith  the  most  weighty  litigation  that  had 
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arisen  in  the  courts  of  the  county,  and  well 
did  lie  sustain  his  reputation  as  a gentle- 
man of  strong  intellect  and  clear  judgment, 
whose  legal  learning  was  at  once  accurate 
and  profound.  His  extended  practice  in  all 
the  courts  gave  him  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  details  of  his  profes- 
sion and  made  him  an  antagonist  to  be 
feared.  His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native 
township  attending  the  common  schools  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  what  proved  a 
very  successful  career.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  graduated  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall college  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ; subsequently 
he  received  the  advanced  degree  of  master 
of  arts  from  his  Alma  Mater.  His  literary 
tastes  and  inclinations  early  directed  his 
thoughts  toward  a legal  career,  and  with 
this  purpose  in  view,  after  leaving  college 
halls,  he  became  a student  in  the  office  of 
Jeremiah  Hagenman,  a prominent  lawyer  of 
Reading  in  that  day  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent judge  of  Berks  County  Court.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  his  excellent  instructor,  Mr. 
Reber  rapidly  progressed  in  his  studies  and 
became  a member  at  the  bar,  entitled  to 
practice,  on  April  12,  1869.  After  a number 
of  years  of  active  work  in  the  Berks  county 
courts,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  United 
States  District  Court.  He  rose  rapidly  in 
the  profession  and  within  a few  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  had  built  up  a large 
practice,  quite  general  in  its  character.  In 
1878,  when  a warrant  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings was  issued  against  the  Reading 
Savings  bank,  which  had  suspended  in  No- 
vember, 1877,  he  became  counsel  for  Wil- 
liam A.  Arnold,  the  assignee  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  assisted  in  winding  up  the  bank’s 
affairs,  the  amounts  involved  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  over  a million  dollars.  The 
legal  business  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  which 
was  conducted  in  the  District  Court  in  Phil- 
adelphia, required  years  of  work  before  the 
affairs  could  be  settled;  it  finally  resulted 


in  the  payment  of  52%  cents  on  the  dollar, 
an  arrangement  that  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  creditors,  who  hardly  expected 
to  be  paid  so  large  a percentage  of  their 
claims.  Mr.  Reber’s  practice  in  the  Or- 
phans’ Court  brought  him  in  a large  amount 
of  lucrative  business  in  the  settlement  of 
numerous  estates.  He  was  most  faithful  in 
attending  to  his  legal  practice  and  merited 
well  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
clients  and  fellow  practitioners.  He  was  fre- 
quently appointed  master  in  equity  by 
agreement  of  counsel  in  important  cases  in- 
volving difficult  and  intricate  questions  of 
law,  and  as  such  conducted  himself  with 
fidelity  and  ability.  Mr.  Reber  was  ever 
prominent  in  local  Democratic  councils  and 
worked  earnestly  and  zealously  for  party 
success.  In  1874  he  was  elected  district 
attorney  by  an  exceptionally  large  ma- 
jority and  served  in  that  office  from  1875  to 
1877.  He  exhibited  great  force  of  charac- 
ter and  it  is  the  Avell-grounded  opinion  of 
those  who  best  knew  him  that  he  was  the 
strongest  district  attorney  Berks  county 
ever  had.  It  was  in  1877,  during  his  term  of 
office,  in  the  month  of  July,  that  the  great 
riot  prevailed  in  Reading,  arising  out  of  the 
strike  of  the  railroad  employes,  the  strike 
being  general  throughout  many  of  the  North- 
ern states.  This  riot  resulted  in  the  death  of 
a number  of  persons  who  were  shot  by  mili- 
tia brought  to  the  city  to  suppress  the  riot 
and  the  wounding  of  a great  many  others, 
and  in  great  depredations  on  property, 
among  which  the  most  notable  deed  was  the 
burning  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  railroad 
bridge.  The  riot  was  finally  suppressed  by 
the  militia,  aided  bv  a detachment  of  United 
•States  regular  soldiers,  and  many  men  were 
indicted  by  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Reber, 
for  alleged  implication  in  the  riot,  of  whom 
several  were  sentenced  to  five  years’  impris- 
onment. 

As  district  attorney  Mr.  Reber  was  ex 
officio  a member  of  the  hoard  of  license  com- 
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missioners  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  assembly. 
When  he  retired  from  the  district  attorney- 
ship  he  left  behind  him  a record  of  having 
filled  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  office 
with  ability,  honesty  and  integrity,  his  rec- 
ord being  a credit  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
party  which  placed  him  in  office. 

Upon  the  creation  of  the  Orphans’  Court 
in  1883,  Mr.  Rebel  ’s  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  as  a very  suitable  candidate  for 
the  judgeship  thereof.  The  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  Hiram  II.  Schwartz  as  judge, 
in  June,  1883,  to  serve  until  January,  1884, 
when  a regularly  elected  judge  should  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  position,  was  unpop- 
ular, and  aroused  considerable  opposition. 
In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1883,  which 
met  to  nominate  a candidate  for  the  full  ten 
years’  term,  Mr.  Reber  would  have  met  with 
success  had  not  his  opponents  resorted  to 
trickery,  and  would  have  been  triumphantly 
elected  at  the  polls,  for  his  popularity  in  gen- 
eral extended  to  all  classes.  His  opponents 
even  admitted  his  superior  qualification  for 
the  office  while  they  were  resorting  to  every 
political  expedient  to  defeat  him.  Mr.  Reber 
possessed  a number  of  important  interests 
outside  of  what  related  directly  to  his  legal 
practice.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Farmer’s  National  bank  of 
Reading,  and  solicitor  for  that  most  solid 
financial  institution.  He  was  the  owner  of 
considerable  property  and  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  and  coal  opei’ations  at 
Shenandoah.  As  a public-spirited  citizen,  he 
nobly  acquitted  himself  of  every  duty  that 
devolved  upon  him  from  time  to  time  and 
from  every  consideration  was  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  most  representative  men  of 
Berks  county. 

On  November  10,  1896,  Mr.  Reber  was 
united  in  matrimonial  bonds  with  Mary 
Catherine  Levan,  a woman  of  many  estima- 
ble traits  of  character,  and  a daughter  of 
the  late  John  Klein  Levan,  who  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  tanning  business  at 


Kutztown,  Fa.  Their  happy  union  was 
blessed  with  one  child,  Levan  Reber.  Mr. 
Reber ’s  death,  which  occurred  November  11, 
1901,  cast  a gloom  over  the  whole  commu- 
nity. He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  only 
child. 

Christian  Henry  Ruhl  was  born  at  Car- 
lisle', Cumberland  county,  August  7,  1853,  to 
Jesse  and  Mary  Ann  (Gladfelter)  Ruhl.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  high  school  at 
Carlisle,  and  afterwards  entered  Dickinson 
college,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1874. 
He  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  Charles  G. 
McLaughlin,  of  Carlisle,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  town,  and  remained  there  until  the 
following  April,  when  he  removed  to  Read- 
ing and  opened  an  office,  where  he  has  since 
remained  in  active  practice.  In  1886  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  Daniel  Er- 
mentrout,  under  the  firm  name  of  Ermen- 
trout  & Ruhl. 

The  following  is  a list  of  lawyers  admitted 
to  the  Berks  county  bar  from  the  beginning 
of  the  records  till  the  present  time.  Those 
whose  names  are  followed  by  an  asterisk 
(*)  are  now  alive  in  more  or  less  active  prac- 
tice in  Reading: 

James  Read;  James  Biddle;  David  Hen- 
derson ; James  Whitehead,  Jr. ; Edward  Bid- 
dle ; Daniel  Levan,  Jr.,  November  11,  1769; 
Collinson  Read,  August  13,  1772;  James 
Potts,  August  1,  1773 ; Daniel  Clymer,  May 
4,  1776;  Alexander  Graydon,  May  14,  1779; 
Edward  Scull,  August  17,  1779;  Nathaniel 
Potts,  August  14,  1781 ; Jacob  Hubley,  No- 
vember 14,  1786;  George  Eckert,  February 
19,  1787 ; James  Scull,  February  19,  1787 ; 
Joseph  Hubley,  August  14,  1787 ; John 
Spayd,  February  14.  1788;  Peter  Hoofnagle, 
February  14,  1788;  Marks  John  Biddle,  De- 
cember 9,  1788;  Jacob  R.  Howell,  February 
11,  1789;  Charles  Evans,  August  9,  1791; 
William  Witman,  August  20,  1793;  Freder- 
ick Smith,  August  4,  1795;  Levi  Pawling, 
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August  18,  1796;  Bird  Wilson,  May  14,  1798; 
AndreAV  Graff,  Jr.,  April  9,  1798;  John  S. 
lliester,  August  6,  1798;  William  S.  Biddle, 
June  2,  1801 ; Fred.  John  Haller,  November 
4,  1801 ; William  Morris,  August  9,  1804;  An- 
thony Morris,  November  6,  1804;  Samuel  D. 
Franks,  August  10,  1805;  James  B.  Hubley, 
April  4,  1809;  William  Clymer,  1809;  John 
Spayd,  April  2,  1810;  Samuel  Baird,  Jr., 
April  10,  1810;  William  Morris,  Jr.,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1810;  Thomas  B.  Smith,  July  4,  1814; 
James  Biddle,  August  9,  1815 ; Francis  S. 
Muhlenberg,  May  8,  1816;  Nathaniel  P.  Ho- 
bart, January  13,  1818;  Charles  Davis,  Au- 
gust 4,  1818;  Charles  Whitman,  August  9, 
1818;  William  Darling,  November  13,  1818; 
Alexander  L.  King,  April  3,  1820;  Edward 
B.  Hubley,  April  5,  1820;  James  L.  Dunn, 
November  10,  1821 ; W.  C.  Leavenworth,  Au- 
gust 18,  1822;  Daniel  J.  lliester,  August  4, 
1823;  Lloyd  Wharton,  March  26,  1824;  Law- 
rence S.  Lardner,  April  8,  1824 ; David  F. 
Gordon,  August  6,  1824;  Thomas  Morris,  No- 
vember 1,  1824;  Wm.  Fullerton  Duncan,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1825;  David  Evans,  January  5,  1825; 
Henry  W.  Smith,  January  5,  1825;  John  S. 
Wharton,  March  4,  1825;  Edward  P.  Pear- 
son, May  23,  1825 ; Charles  J.  Jack,  August 
1,  1825 ; Robert  M.  Brooke,  August  2,  1825 ; 
John  H.  Shee-tz,  August  3,  1825;  Joseph  W. 
Roland,  August  20,  1825 ; George  M.  Keim, 
August  11,  1826;  Joseph  II.  Spayd,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1826;  Philip  Kendall,  January  1,  1827 ; 
Elijah  Dechert,  January  4,  1827;  Levi  B. 
Smith,  January  10,  1827  ; William  M.  Biddle, 
April  4,  1827 ; Andrew  L.  King,  No- 

vember 5,  1827;  John  S.  Gibbons,  Au- 
gust 4,  1828;  Jacob  Hoffman,  Novem- 

ber 10,  1829 ; Robert  M.  Barr,  January 
3,  1831 ; Peter  Filbert,  January  6,  1831 ; 
John  Mayer  January  8,  1831 ; Henry  Rhoads, 
April  3,  1832;  William  Strong,  November  8, 
1832;  George  S.  Wharton,  August  15,  1832; 
James  Pawling,  November  7.  1833;  Francis 
Aurand,  November  13,  1833;  William  Betz, 
January  10,  1834;  George  G.  Barclay,  April 


10,  1835;  Newton  I).  Strong,  August  3,  1835; 
Augustus  F.  Boas,  August  4.  1835;  J.  Prin- 
gle Jones,  November  2,  1835;  Anthony  F. 
Miller,  August  15,  1836;  Franklin  B.  Schoe- 
ner,  January  3,  18)17;  John  S.  Richards, 
April  4,  1837 ; Garrick  Mallery,  August  14, 
1837:  Dennis  W.  O’Brien,  August  7,  1838; 
Jeremiah  D.  Bitting,  August  8,  1838;  An- 
drew M.  Sallade,  August  11,  1838;  Jason  II. 
Sherman,  August  7,  1839;  William  M.  Hies- 
ter,  January  7,  1840;  Peter  Shearer,  April  7, 
1840 ; Matthias  Mengel,*  April  8,  1840 ; 
George  E.  Ludwig,  November  3,  1840;  James 
Donagan,  December  22.  1841 ; Samuel  Sold, 
April  5,  1842;  Jeremiah  Hagenman,*  April 
7,  1842;  J.  Dundas  Biddle,  May  17,  1842; 
Charles  Wierman,  May  17,  1842;  George  W. 
Arms,  March  8,  1843 ; John  K.  Longnecker, 
November  6,  1843;  Henry  Van  Reed,  April 

5,  1844;  William  M.  Baird,  April  12,  1844; 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  July  5,  1844;  Isaac 
High  Keim,  July  5,  1844;  Robert  Frazer, 
July  5,  1844;  Franklin  B.  Miller,  December 
14,  1844;  Jacob  S.  Livingood,*  January  7, 
1845;  J.  Glancy  Jones,  January  7,  1845; 
Silas  E.  Buzard,  April  8,  1845;  Edward  W. 
Scudder,  August  4,  1845;  Edward  M.  Cly- 
mer, August  4,  1845;  J.  Bowman  Bell,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1846 ; J.  Lawrence  Getz,  August  6, 
1846;  John  K.  Plamlin,  August  6,  1846;  Wil- 
liam B.  Schoener,  August  15,  1846;  J.  Do 
Puv  Davis,  January  5,  1847;  James  May 
Jones,  January  5,  1847 ; John  Banks,  April 
7,  1847;  Samuel  L.  Young,  August  10,  1847; 
A.  Lucius  Hennershotz,  November  11,  1847  ; 

J.  Biddle  Gordon,  January  6,  1848;  James  A. 
Banks,  February  21.  1848;  J.  Bright  Smith. 
April  5,  1848;  William  F.  Filbert,  August  9, 
1848;  A.  Jordan  Swartz,  September  28, 1848; 
Joel  B.  Wanner.  January  13,  1849;  Jacob  M. 
Sallade,  April  6,  1849;  John  A.  Banks,  April 

6,  1849;  LTiester  Clymer,  April  6,  1849; 
Charles  B.  Weaver,  November  8,  1850;  Jacob 

K.  McKenty,  April  7,  1851  ; Henry  C.  Kutz, 
April  24,  1851;  Wm.  Edmund  Banks,  April 
25,  1851;  Wm.  S.  Marx,  August  4,  1851;  Al- 
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bert  G.  Green,  November  11,  1851;  Edmund 
L.  Smith,  November  11,  1851;  George  De  B. 
Keim,  April  8,  1852 ; Charles  K.  Robeson, 
April  8,  1852 ; E.  R.  Zimmerman,  April  8, 

I. 852;  Carl  0.  Wagner,  November  5,  1852; 

Michael  P.  Boyer,  August  8,  1853 ; Wharton 
Morris,  November  15,  1854;  Frederick  L. 
Smith,  November  10,  1855;  Amos  B.  Wanner, 
January  12,  1857 ; B.  Frank  Boyer,  March 
15,  1857  ; Daniel  R.  Clymer,  August  20,  1857  ; 
Janies  B.  Bechtel,  April  14,  1857;  Wm,  K. 
Loose,  April  14,  1858;  Chas.  Ph.  Muhlenberg, 
November  8,  1859;  Daniel  Ermentrout,  Au- 
gust 3,  1859;  Wm.  Ii.  Livingood,*  January 
19,  1860;  Hiram  PI.  Schwartz,  July  14,  1860; 
Jesse  G.  Hawley,  September  20,  1860; 

Thomas  S.  Brenholtz,  September  20,  1860; 

J.  George  Seltzer,  February  5,  1861 ; Abner 

K.  Stauffer,*  April  15,  1861 ; Edward  H. 

Shearer,*  April  15,  1861;  John  Ralston,  Au- 
gust 14,  1862;  Frank  R.  Schumucker,  Au- 
gust 25,  1862;  Wm.  P.  Bard,  February  9, 
1863;  Chas.  Henry  Jones,  April  14,  1863; 
Richmond  L.  Jones,*  April  14,  1863 ; Daniel 
E.  Schroeder,*  April  23,  1863 ; Chas.  A.  Leo- 
pold, April  23,  1863;  J.  Warren  Tryon,  No- 
vember 14,  1863 ; J.  Howard  Jacobs,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1863 ; Augustus  S.  Sassaman, 

January  9,  1864;  Israel  C.  Becker,*  January 
28,  1864;  Francis  M.  Banks,  May  21,  1864; 
Horace  II.  Yundt*  August  9,  1864;  Charles 

II.  Schaeffer,*  August  9,  1864;  Franklin  B. 
Laucks,  August  13,  1864;  Wm.  M.  Good- 
man,* August  13,  1864;  Edwin  Shatter,  Au- 
gust 13,  1864;  Louis  Richards,*  January  16, 
1865;  Irenaeus  Shatter,  January  16,  1865; 
J.  Ross  Miller,*  August  7,  1865;  J.  Dallas 
Sclioener,  August  7,  1865 ; Henry  May 
Keim,  August  7,  1865;  Harrison  Maltzberger, 
August  7,  1865;  Peter  D.  Wanner,*  Novem- 
ber 4,  1865;  Llewellyn  Wanner,  August, 
1866;  Wm.  M.  Rightmyer,  January  21,  1867 ; 
Geo.  M.  Ermentrout,*  November  27,  1867 ; 
James  N.  Ermentrout,  November  27,  1867 ; 
Geo.  F.  Baer,  January  22,  1868 ; Chas.  F. 
Evans,  April  28,  1868 ; T.  H.  Garrigues,  Au- 


gust 10,  1868;  Ben  B.  Laucks,  January  11, 
1869;  II.  Willis  Bland,  April  12,  1869 ; Henry 
C.  G.  Reber,  April  12,  1870;  Cyrus  G.  Derr,* 
August  12,  1870;  Wm.  L.  Guinther,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1870;  Morton  L.  Montgomery,*  Au- 
gust 28,  1871 ; Garrett  B.  Stevens,*  August 

12,  1872;  Horace  Roland,*  August  12,  1872; 
Edgar  M.  Levan,  August  17,  1872;  Frank  R. 
Schell,  September  16,  1872;  Edwin  White 
Moore,  September  30,  1872;  James  A.  O’Reil- 
ly, January  13,  1873;  Stephen  M.  Meredith,* 
August  11,  1873;  Daniel  H.  Wingerd,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1873;  Hiram  Y.  Kaufman,  No- 
vember 9,  1874;  John  C.  K.  Heine,  April  12, 
1875;  B.  Frank  Dettra,*  April  12,  1875;  B. 
F.  Y.  Shearer*  April  12,  1875;  C.  H.  Ruhl* 
April  15,  1875;  B.  F.  McAtee,  April  15, 1875; 
Jno.  F.  Smith,  August  9,  1875;  Jefferson 
Snyder,*  August  9,  1875;  John  B.  Damp- 
man,  November  8,  1875 ; Henry  A.  Muhlen- 
berg,* November  8.  1875;  Daniel  B.  Young, 
January  10,  1876;  Adam  II.  Schmehl,*  Janu- 
ary 10,  1876;  Edwin  B.  Wiegand,  January 
18,  1876;  Wesley  D.  Horning,  April  17,  1876; 
Gustav  A.  Endlich,  November  12,  1877 ; 
Simon  P.  O’Reilly,  January  14,  1877 ; Wayne 
Hayman,  January  14,  1877 ; Henry  A.  Zie- 
ber,  April  10,  1878;  Isaac  Hiester,*  August 

13,  1878 ; J.  H.  Marx,*  August  13,  1878 ; Jere- 
miah Iv.  Grant,*  November  11,  1878;  Walter 
B.  Craig,*  November  12,  1878;  D.  Nicholas 
Schaeffer,*  November  12,  1878;  M.  Brayton 
McKnight,  November  12,  1878;  Israel  C. 
Becker,*  December  12,  1878;  Daniel  G.  Gul- 
din,  January  20,  1879;  Warren  Woodward, 
January  20,  1879;  Chas.  P.  Sherman,  August 
11,  1879;  Frank  S.  Livingood,*  August  11, 
1879;  John  W.  Apple,  August  11,  1879; 
Henry  D.  Green,*  November  10,  1879;  Wil- 
liam C.  Heacock,  April  12,  1880;  William  O. 
Miller*  April  12,  1880;  Chas.  51.  Plank* 
November  22,  1880;  William  J.  Rourke,*  No- 
vember 22,  1880;  Albert  R.  Heilig,  November 
22,  1880;  Alonzo  E.  Ream,  November  22, 
1880;  George  F.  Hagenman,*  January  24, 
1881;  Israel  II.  Rothermel,*  August  20,  1881; 
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John  H.  Rothermel,*  August  20,  1881;  Dan- 
iel F.  Westley,  November  14,  1881;  Charles 
C.  Kelir,  November  14,  1881 ; Henry  Maltz- 
berger,*  November  14,  1881 ; George  J. 
Gross,  Jr.,*  November  14,  1881;  Henry  0. 
Schrader,  November  14,  1882 ; I.  Comley  Fet- 
ter, November  13,  1882 ; James  B.  Baker,* 
November  13,  1882;  Adam  B.  Rieser,*  No- 
vember 13,  1882;  Ellwood  H.  Deysher,*  No- 
vember 13,  1882;  Richard  11.  Koch,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1883 ; Henry  P.  Reiser,*  November 
12,  1883;  J.  Ed.  Miller,*  November  12,  1883; 
Felix  P.  Kremp,*  November  12,  1883 ; 

Charles  H.  Tyson,*  November  10,  1884;  Wil- 
liam B.  Bechtel,*  November  10,  1884;  Frank 
K.  Flood,*  November  10,  1884;  Philip  S.  Zie- 
ber,*  November  10,  1884;  Wm.  Kerper  Ste- 
vens,* November  10,  1884;  Howard  P.  Wan- 
ner, November  9,  1885;  William  P.  Schell, 
March  13,  1886;  James  L.  Schaadt,  March 
19,  1886 ; Daniel  F.  Ancona,  November  8, 
1886;  Caleb  J.  Bieber,*  November  8,  1886; 
Edwin  S.  Sassaman,  March  21,  1887 ; David 
Levan,*  November  14,  1887;  Morris  H. 
Schaeefer,*  November  14,  1887 ; Ammon  S. 
Strunk,*  November  14,  1887 ; Herbert  R. 
Green,*  January  21,  1888;  Ira  P.  Rother- 
mel,* January  21,  1888;  George  R.  Van  Reed, 
January  21,  1888;  E.  Clinton  Rhoads,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1888;  Samuel  N.  Potteiger,*  Novem- 
ber 24,  1888;  Abram  H.  Rothermel,*  Novem- 
ber 24,  1888 ; Edward  S.  Kremp,*  November 
23,  1889 ; David  F.  Manger,*  November  23, 
1889;  John  H.  Zweizig,*  November  23,  1889; 
John  J.  Kutz,*  November  10,  1890;  George 
W.  Wagner,*  November  10,  1890;  William 
J.  Young,*  November  10,  1890;  Fitz  Daniel 
Erment.rout,*  November  7,  1892;  J.  Fred 
Hartgen,*  November  6,  1893;  Ralph  H.  Men- 
gel,*  November  6,  1893;  Silas  R.  Rothermel,* 
November  6,  1893 , Howard  L.  Greenawalt,* 
November  12,  1894;  Harvey  F.  Heinly,*  No- 
vember 12,  1894;  Louis  A.  Sassaman,*  No- 
vember 12.  1894;  Walter  S.  Young,*  Novem- 
ber 12,  1894;  Pliester  A.  Bowers,*  November 
11,  1895:  Sherman  H.  Hoverter,*  November 
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11,  1895;  Christian  C.  Kestner,  November  11, 
1895;  John  II.  Millholland,  November  11, 
1895;  Frederick  W.  Nicolls,*  November  11, 
1895;  Robert  P.  Schick,*  November  11,  1895; 
Wilson  Ferguson,*  November  9,  1896;  S.  Leo 
Donavan,*  November  9,  1896;  J.  P.  Long, 
November  9,  1896;  William  Rick,*  Novem- 
ber 9,  1896;  Ira  G.  Kutz,*  November  8, 
1897 ; Thomas  K.  Leidy,*  November  8, 1897 ; 
William  H.  Hope,  May  21,  1898;  George  D. 
Humbert,*  November  14,  1898;  George  M. 
Jones,*  November  14,  1898;  Harry  F.  Kant- 
ner,*  November  14,  1898 ; Milton  F.  Milton,* 
November  14,  1898 ; Paul  II.  Price,*  Novem- 
ber 14,  1898  ; Harry  II.  Schaeffer,*  November- 
14,  1898 ; H.  Seidel  Throm,*  November  14, 1898  ; 
B.  Morris  Strauss,*  November  22,  1898 ; 
Allen  S.  Ilottenstein,*  December  13,  1898; 
Harry  J.  Dunnn,*  January  3,  1899;  Samuel 
E.  Bertolette,*  November  13,  1899;  Joseph 
R.  Dickinson,*  November  13,  1899 ; Edwin 
W.  Kalbach,  November  13,  1899 ; Edwin  S. 
Livingood,*  November  13,  1899 ; W.  H.  Sad- 
ler,* November  13,  1899 ; Edward  D.  Trex- 
ler,*  November  13,  1899 ; Charles  S.  Shel- 
ters,* December  23,  1899 ; Garrett  Stevens,* 
December  23,  1899;  Foster  S.  Biehl,*  Novem- 
ber 12,  1900;  Charles  K.  Derr,*  November 

12,  1900;  John  M.  Frame,*  November  12, 
1900;  Walter  B.  Freed,*  November  12,  1900; 
Earl  I.  Koch,*  November  12,  1900;  Oliver  G. 
Lutz,*  November  12,  1900;  Frederick  A. 
Marx,*  November  12,  1900;  Charles  G. 
Moyer,*  November  12,  1900;  Wilson  S.  Roth- 
ermel,* November  12,  1900;  Charles  R.  Wan- 
ner,* January  7,  1901;  J.  Bennett  Nolan,* 
November  18,  1901. 

\ 

Note.  — The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Morton  C.  Montgomery’s 
“History  of  Berks  County,”  and  also  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends 
who  have  kindly  given  him  information  upon 
the  subject  of  this  history,  especially  to  Al- 
fred S.  Jones,  of  the  Reading  Eagle,  whose 
antiquarian  researches  have  been  invaluable. 
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Prom  the  organization  of  Bedford  county, 
in  April,  1771,  until  the  adoption  of  the  state 
constitution  of  1790,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
presided  over  all  courts  held  in  the  county. 
The  first  term  of  court  convened  on  the  16th 
day  of  April,  1771,  and  there  were  then  pres- 
ent as  justices,  William  Proctor,  Robert  Clug- 
gage,  Robert  Hanna,  George  AVilson,  William 
Lochrey  and  William  McConnell. 

The  first  business  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  court  was  to  divide  the  county,  then 
embracing  the  entire  south-west  quarter  of 
the  province,  into  sixteen  townships,  as  fol- 
lows: Air,  Bedford,  Barree,  Cumberland, 

Valley,  Dublin,  Colerain,  Brother’s  Valley, 
Fairfield,  Mount  Pleasant,  Hempfield,  Pitt, 
Tyrone,  Springhill,  Ross  Straver,  Armstrong 
and  Tullileague.  Robert  Magaw,  Phillip 
Pendleton,  Robert  Galbraith,  David  Sample 
and  James  Wilson  were  admitted  and  en- 
rolled as  attorneys  of  Bedford  county.  The 
next  term  of  court  convened  at  Bedford  on 
the  16th  day  of  July,  1771,  there  being  pres- 
ent as  justices,  John  Fraser,  Robert  Hanna, 
William  Lochrey,  William  Proctor,  George 
Wilson,  Robert  Cluggage,  AVilliam  McCon- 
nell and  George  Woods.  At  this  term  David 
Grier,  David  Espy  and  George  Brent  were 
admitted  as  attorneys. 

During  the  October  sessions  of  1771  much 
time  was  occupied  in  receiving  petitions  for 
roads  and  in  appointing  commissioners  to  at- 
tend to  the  laying  out  and  opening  of  the 
same.  At  the  October  term,  1772,  the  court 
was  petitioned  to  lay  out  a road  over  the 
North  mountain  to  Daniel  Rogers’  mill.  The 
court  appointed  a commission  and  the  road 


was  laid  out  prior  to  the  October  sessions  of 
1773.  Regular  sessions  were  held  during  the 
year  1775.  There  was  no  court  held  from 
April,  1776,  until  a court  of  Petty  Sessions, 
which  Avas  held  in  the  house  of  Henry  AVertz, 
in  Bedford,  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1777.  At  the  October  term,  which  convened 
October  14tli,  1777,  the  expression  “The 
Commonwealth  vs.”  A.  B.  Avas  first  em- 
ployed. After  appointing  constables  for  the 
several  townships,  this  court  adjourned.  Of- 
fenders of  the  established  laws  continued  to 
be  punished  according  to  the  old  regime, 
even  after  the  British  yoke  had  been  thrown 
off  and  the  most  extraordinary  sentence 
made  a matter  of  record  in  those  days  in  Bed- 
ford county  was  enunciated  during  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  1782,  before  James  Alartin,  Presi- 
dent Judge.  Daniel  Palmer  aat a s found  guilty 
of  horse-stealing  and  sentenced  to  receive 
thirty -nine  lashes  at  the  Avliipping  post,  and 
afterwards  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one 
hour  and  have  his  ears  cut  off,  besides  paying 
a fine  of  fifteen  pounds  and  costs  attending 
the  prosecution.  In  1787,  one  Brice  McWhiu- 
ney  Avas  tried  for  the  same  offence  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  same  punishment  as  Palmer. 

After  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, and  until  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1790,  James  Martin,  Barnard 
Dougherty  and  George  Woods  Avere  commis- 
sioned, and  served  alternately,  as  presidents 
of  the  County  Courts. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  April  13, 
1791,  provided  for  the  division  of  the  state 
into  five  judicial  districts,  and  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  same  act  further  provided  that  a 
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president  judge  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  each  district,  and  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  four  associate  judges 
should  be  appointed  for  each  county.  Hence, 
Governor  Mifflin,  on  August  20,  1791,  ap- 
pointed Thomas  Smith,  of  Bedford,  president 
judge  of  the  Fourth  judicial  district,  which 
was  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon  and 
Mifflin. 

Judge  Smith  continued  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent judge  of  this  district  until  January  31, 
1794,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  His  successor  was  Hon.  James  Riddle, 
of  Chambersburg,  who  first  visited  Bedford 
as  judge  during  the  April  sessions  of  1794, 
and  continued  on  until  November  term  of 
1804.  Then  came  Hon.  Thomas  Cooper,  who 
presided  over  the  district  composed  of  Bed- 
ford, Huntington,  Mifflin  and  Centre  coun- 
ties, from  the  beginning  of  the  November 
sessions,  1804,  until  the  close  of  the  Novem- 
ber sessions,  1805. 

Hon.  Jonathan  H.  Walker,  father  of  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  treasury  in  Polk’s  administration,  was 
appointed  on  March  1,  1806,  president  judge 
of  the  district  vacated  by  Cooper.  Pie  re- 
sided in  the  building  now  known  as  the 
Union  Hotel,  Bedford,  and  continued  to  pre- 
side over  the  courts  of  the  fourth  district 
until  the  close  of  the  April  term  in  1818. 

Hon.  Charles  Huston  then  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Judge  Walker,  and  beginning  with 
the  August  term  of  1818,  continued  until  the 
termination  of  April  sessions,  1824. 

Hon.  John  Tod  succeeded  Judge  Huston  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Sixteenth  judicial  dis- 
trict, the  territory  then  embraced  by  Frank- 
lin, Bedford  and  Somerset  counties,  upon  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  Judge  Tod  came  to  Bedford 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  about  the  year 
1800.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Bedford  county  during  the  August 


term  of  1802.  Subsequently  he  represented 
this  district  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  and  in  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  commission  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  courts  of  the  sixteenth  district 
bore  the  date  of  June  8,  1824.  He  held  his 
first  term  of  court  in  Bedford  during  August 
and  September,  1824,  and  continued  to  pre- 
side in  the  district  mentioned  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  April  sessions,  1827,  when 
he,  too,  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
his  appointment  as  such  bearing  the  date  of 
May  25,  1827.  At  an  early  period  he  served 
as  postmaster  of  the  town,  and  in  1806  and 
1807  was  clerk  for  the  county  commissioners. 

In  1812  he  was  speaker  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  state,  and  in  1815  he  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  State  Senate. 

In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1822  and  served  through  the  17th  and  18th 
Congresses.  He  died  April  27,  1830,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  years. 

Hon.  Alexander  Thomson,  of  Bedford,  was 
the  successor  of  Judge  Tod.  Judge  Thomson 
had  been  a teacher  in  the  Bedford  academy. 
Studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Riddle, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Bedford  county  during  the  October  term 
of  1816.  His  first  term  of  court  at  Bedford 
began  during  August,  1827,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  duties  as  the  president  judge  of 
this  district  until  the  end  of  the  January  ses- 
sions of  1842.  By  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1838,  the-  terms  of  the  judges 
then  in  commission  were  all  shortened,  and 
therefore  the  president  judges  were  nomin-  . 
ated  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  hold  for  ten  years,  and  the  as- 
sociate judges  to  hold  for  five  years. 

Judge  Thomson  was  born  in  Franklin 
comity,  Pa.,  January  12,  1788.  His  parents 
both  died  while  he  was  a lad,  and  after 
facing  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation, he  finally  took  charge  of  the  academy 
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in  Bedford,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  Judge  Riddle,  and  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  soon  attained  public  confidence. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  State  Legislature,  and  after- 
wards represented  the  district  in  Congress 
from  1823  to  1827.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  displayed  untiring  industry  and 
scrupulous  fidelity.  About  the  end  of  his 
congressional  career,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  a judgeship  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster.  He  held  the  office  but  a short 
time  before  he  was  appointed,  for  life,  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  judicial  district  composed 
of  Somerset,  Bedford  and  Franklin  coAinties. 
He  removed  from  Bedford  to  Chambersburg 
and  held  his  office  until  his  term  expired 
under  the  limited  tenure  of  the  amended 
constitution  of  1838.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  judgeship  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
before  whom  he  practiced  successfully,  at- 
tending the  courts  of  all  the  counties  and 
being  engaged  in  many  important  cases.  He 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  from 
paralysis,  August  2,  1848. 

Besides  his  professional  labors  in  the 
courts,  he  filled  a professorship  in  the  law 
school  connected  with  Marshall  college.  To 
his  pupils  he  gave  diligent  attention,  and  by 
his  valuable  instruction  and  almost  paternal 
care,  won  their  highest  esteem  and  lasting 
gratitude. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Somerset,  ap- 
peared at  Bedford  as  the  president  judge  of 
the  Sixteenth  judicial. district,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  April  sessions,  1842,  and  con- 
tinued (though  Hon.  George  M.  Taylor  and 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Gilmore  had  each  held  court 
here  in  1850,  by  an  arrangement  with  Judge 
Black)  until  the  close  of  the  November  term, 
in  1851.  By  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1850,  the  office  of  all  judges  was  then 
made  elective. 

Hon.  Francis  M.  Kimmel,  of  Somerset,  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  Sixteenth  dis- 


trict, embracing  the  counties  of  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset,  to  succeed 
Judge  Black,  in  October,  1851.  He  held  his 
first  court  in  Bedford  in  February,  1852,  and 
continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
for  the  full  term  of  ten  years. 

Judge  James  Nill,  of  Chambersburg,  was 
elected  for  the  succeeding  term  in  October, 
1861.  He  died  November  27,  1864. 

Hon.  Alexander  King,  of  Bedford,  Avas  ap- 
pointed June  4,  1864,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Nill.  Judge 
King  Avas  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  27,  1805.  His  literary 
studies  Avere  completed  in  the  Bedford  acad- 
emy. Subsequently  he  read  laAv  in  the  office 
of  John  Johnson,  of  Huntingdon,  and  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1833,  he  Avas  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Bedford  county.  In  1840  he  re- 
moved  to  St.  Louis,  AAdiere  he  practiced  laAv 
for  tAvo  years,  then  returned  to  Bedford  and 
continued  as  a resident  of  that  tOAvn  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Seven  years  later 
he  Avas  elected  to  represent  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Blair  and  Huntingdon  in  the  state 
senate,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion in  1850.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1864,  he 
Avas  appointed  president  judge  of  the  Six- 
teenth judicial  district  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  James  Nill. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  same  position  for  a term  of  ten  years, 
but  died  before  the  close  of  his  term,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1871,  and  Judge  Hall  Avas  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

William  Maclay  Hall  Avas  bom  at  LeAvis- 
toAATi,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  3,  1828. 
He  AA^as  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Maclay  Hall 
and  Ellen  Williams  Hall.  His  grandfather 
Avas  Dr.  Henry  Hall,  a physician  of  Harris- 
burg. Dr.  Hall  married  Hester  Maclay,  the 
daughter  of  William  Maclay  of  Harrisburg, 
an  officer  in  the  American  army  in  the  Avar  of 
the  ReA'Olution,  and  afterwards  the  senior 
Fnited  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in 
the  first  Senate.  Judge  Hall’s  father  Avas  in 
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early  life  a lawyer,  and  subsequently  joined 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  his 
last  pastorate  being  at  Bedford  in  1844, 
where  as  a young  man  Judge  Plall  prepared 
for  college,  entered  Marshall  college  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class  in  1846.  He  subsequently  read  law 
with  William  Lyon,  Esq.,  at  Bedford,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1849. 
He  followed  the  pursuit  of  land  surveyor,  in 
addition  to  his  professional  work,  with  a 
great  deal  of  success  and  enthusiasm.  In 
those  days  this  was  a very  important  matter 
in  the  affairs  of  the  people,  and  a large 
amount  of  litigation  of  central  Pennsylvania 
arose  from  disputed  land  titles.  He  became 
a good  land  lawyer  and  had  much  business 
in  this  and  other  branches  of  litigation;  he 
was  an  active,  energetic  and  careful  prac- 
tioner;  an  earnest  and  successful  advocate 
before  a jury.  He  was  rejected  from  the 
service  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  by  reason  of  severe 
asthmatic  affection.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  became,  by  appointment,  judge  advocate 
and  inspector  of  military  prisons  and 
camps,  and  was  engaged  under  Secre- 
tary Stanton  for  some  time  in  examining 
military  prisoners  with  the  view  to  clearing 
the  prisons  and  reporting  the  proper  cases 
for  pardon.  In  1868  he  served  as  a member 
of  a commission  appointed  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  to  revise  the  criminal  statutes 
of  the  state ; associated  with  him  were  Judge 
Derrickson  and  the  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh. 
On  the  death  of  Judge  King  in  1871,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Geary  president 
judge  of  the  Sixteenth  judicial  district,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Somerset, 
Franklin  and  Fulton,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  chosen  at  the  election  by  the 
people  to  fill  the  office  for  a term  of  ten 
years.  Coming  to  the  bench  at  a time  when 
the  district  was  very  large  and  the  business 
considerable,  he  had  an  extensive  field  of 
labor,  and  during  his  term  was  known  as  a 


careful,  able  judge,  whose  decisions  were 
seldom  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  in  1882,  he  retired  from 
the  bench  and  thereafter  continued  in  the 
practice  until  his  death,  never  confining  him- 
self closely  to  it,  however.  He  was  a careful, 
thorough  and  methodical  student  of  the  law 
and  literature ; he  possessed  a very  retentive 
memory,  great  energy  and  sound  reasoning 
faculties.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  clear, 
forcible  and  convincing  in  his  arguments; 
he  was  of  large  stature  and  distinguished 
personal  appearance.  From  early  manhood 
until  death  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

In  1859  he  married  Ellen  Rowan  Cramer, 
of  Cumberland,  Maryland ; Mrs.  Hall  and  six 
children  survived  him.  To  them  he  had  been 
a devoted  husband  and  father,  providing  by 
diligence  and  energy  for  the  comfort  of  all 
after  his  death. 

Hon.  William  J.  Baer,  of  Somerset,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Judge  Plall  in  November, 
1881. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Longenecker,  of  Bedford,  was 
elected  in  1891  for  a term  of  ten  years  to 
succeed  Judge  Baer.  Judge  Longenecker  was 
born  near  Martinsburg,  Blair  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, September,  17,  1839.'  AVhen  four 
years  of  age,  his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Ilolsinger)  Longenecker,  removed  to  a farm 
near  AVoodbury,  Bedford  county,  where  he 
lived  until  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
then  entered  the  Allegheny  seminary  at 
Rainsburg,  where  he  pursued  an  academic 
course.  In  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  as 
a private  in  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and 
First  regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  January  he  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  major  of  the  regiment. 
May  1,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  Company  D.  On  the 
26th  of  the  following  July  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  adjutant  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  regiment.  While  the 
army  was  lying  on  the  Chickahominy  he  con- 
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tracted  a fever  and  was  sent  to  the  Bellevue 
hospital,  New  York.  A month  sufficed  for 
his  recovery  and  he  then  re-joined  the  regi- 
ment. He  served  with  the  regiment  until  it 
was  captured  at  Plymouth,  North  Carolina, 
on  April  20,  1864.  After  being  confined  in 
the  prisons  at  Macon  and  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  they  were 
taken  to  Camp  Sorghum,  south  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  Early  in  February,  1865, 
when  Sherman  was  approaching  the  city, 
they  were  removed  to  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  the  eve  of  their  arrival,  Adjutant 
Longenecker  made  his  escape.  Two  weeks 
later  he  was  captured  in  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  and  carried  back  to 
Charlotte,  and  thence  to  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  received  his  liberty 
March  2,  1865,  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  on  March  14  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service. 

In  April,  1865,  Mr.  Longenecker  became  a 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Blair, 
of  Ilollidaysburg,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  entered  the  law  department  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  University,  graduating  from 
this  institution  May  25,  1866,  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws. 

On  May  5, 1866,  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  following  month  he  entered  the , 
office  of  Hon.  S.  L.  Russell,  of  Bedford,  to 
prepare  further  for  entering*  upon  the  pro- 
fession by  the  study  of  Pennsylvania  statutes 
and  practice.  September  3,  1866,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Bedford  county.  April 
1,  1867,  Mr.  Longenecker  was  taken  into 
partnership  with  Hon.  S.  L.  Russell;  thence- 
forth, sharing  the  large  practice  of  the  latter, 
he  quickly  rose  to  professional  prominence. 

At  the  October  election,  1868,  he  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives.  The  following  year  he 
was  re-elected,  and  served  during  a second 
term.  Thenceforth  he  confined  his  attention 
almost  wholly  to  the  extensive  law  business 


of  the  firm  of  Russell  & Longenecker,  until 

1882,  when  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
party  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  office  of  State  Senator.  During  the 
legislative  session  that  succeeded,  he  had 
positions  on  several  important  committees 
and  throughout  this  and  the  stormy  extra 
session  following,  his  conduct  Avas  charac- 
terized by  such  prudence  and  sagacity  as 
won  for  him  well  deserved  prominence. 
During  the  regular  session  Mr.  Longenecker 
Avas  a member  of  the  judiciary,  general,  con- 
stitutional, reform  and  congressional  and 
legislative  apportionment  committees  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks.  He 
also  served  on  the  conference  committee  of 
the  tAvo  houses,  on  senatorial  and  representa- 
tive apportionment.  In  the  extra  session  he 
Avas  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sen- 
atorial apportionment  and  prepared  the  bill 
supported  by  Republican  senators. 

From  January,  1887,  to  January,  1891,  he 
was  connected  with  Goat.  James  A.  Beaver’s 
cabinet;  first,  as  deputy  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  finally  as  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  November,  1891,  he 
Avas  elected  president  judge  of  the  Sixteenth 
judicial  district,  composed  of  Bedford  and 
Somerset  counties,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity for  a term  of  ten  years;  since  AAdiich  time 
he  has  resumed  the  practice  of  laAv. 

Hon.  John  M.  Bailey,  of  Huntingdon,  is 
the  present  incumbent. 

Andrew  J.  Kline  and  William  Lyon  were 
prominent  as  attorneys  many  years  ago,  and 
are  still  Avell  remembered  by  many  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Bedford. 

John  Mower  was  horn  in  the  toAArn  of  Bed- 
ford, February  22,  1808.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Bedford  academy,  read  laAv  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  George  Burd,  and  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  Avhich  occurred 
April  28,  1829,  became  the  partner  of  his 
law  preceptor.  Mr.  Mower  always  resided 
in  Bedford.  His  decease  occurred  March  19, 

1883. 
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Hon.  George  Burd  was  another  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  Bedford 
county  bar.  Besides  holding  many  other 
positions  of  trust  and  honor,  he  represented 
this  district  in  Congress  from  1831-35.  He 
was  a son  of  General  Burd,  who  was  a can- 
didate in  1807  for  some  important  office  in 
the  state  legislature. 

Samuel  H.  Tate  was  born  June  4,  1820,  at 
Bloody  Run,  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
was  educated  in  the  village  schools  and  Bed- 
ford academy,  studied  law  with  Alexander 
Shampson,  completing  his  course  at  the  law. 
school  of  Cliambersburg,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  district  attorney  by  Governor  Por- 
ter. He  died  October  1,  1862. 

John  Cessna  was  born  in  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  June  29,  1821.  His  great- 
grandfather, whose  name  was  also  John,  was 
a member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  1776.  In  1842,  John 
Cessna,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from  Marshall 
college  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  After  reading 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Barclay 
of  Bedford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  June 
25,  1845,  after  which  he  continued  in  active 
practice  in  Bedford  and  adjoining  counties, 
and  showed  marked  ability  and  integrity  as 
a lawyer.  In  1848  he  was  a member  of  the 
revenue  board  of  Pennsylvania  by  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Black.  He  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1850,  1851,  1862  and  1863 ; was 
speaker  of  the  same  legislative  body  in  1851 
and  1863.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-first 
Congress  in  1868,  and  again  in  1872  to  the 
Forty-third  Congress.  During  the  memor- 
able and  important  contest  over  the  civil 
rights  bill,  Speaker  Blaine  deputized  him  to 
take  the  chair,  which  he  occupied  through 
a whole  night,  and  on  all  the  many  occasions 
of  such  service,  no  appeal  was  ever  taken 
from  his  decision.  He  attended  the  Repub- 
lican conventions  held  in  1856  at  Cincinnati, 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in  1860,  at  Chi- 


cago in  1868,  in  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  at 
Chicago  in  1880.  The  many  volumes  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Reports  are  also  a monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Cessna’s  skill  and  ability  as  a 
lawyer. 

Besides  having  attended  most  assiduously 
to  his  professional  duties  and  the  many  pub- 
lic trusts  imposed  upon  him,  Mr.  Cessna 
also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  his  native  county 
and  the  building  of  needed  avenues  of  com- 
merce. In  brief,  his  record  as  a citizen,  law- 
yer and  public  official  sufficiently  indicated, 
■even  to  the  most  negligent  observer  of  pass- 
ing events,  that  he  was  a gentleman  possess- 
ing superior  ability  and  an  untarnished  repu- 
tation. His  decease  occurred  December  14, 
1893. 

William  P.  Schell  was  born  in  Schellsburg, 
Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  18, 
1822 ; a graduate  of  Marshall  college  of  Mer- 
cersburg, Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  he 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Bedford  county 
October  8,  1845.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
resident  of  McConnellsburg,  Pa.  In  1850  he 
was  elected  as  the  first  district  attorney  of 
Fulton  county.  He  represented  this  district 
in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1852-3,  and  again  in  1877-8,  serving 
as  speaker  of  the  House  in  1853.  In  1857  he 
Avas  elected  State  Senator  from  the  district 
composed  of  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Hunt- 
ingdon counties,  and  served  three  years. 
Elected  as  state  auditor  general  in  1877,  he 
served  as  such  during  the  years  1878,  1879 
and  1880. 

Edward  F.  Kerr  was  born  in  West  Provi- 
dence township,  February  15,  1841.  He  Avas 
educated  at  Allegheny  seminary  and  Frank- 
lin high  school.  He  read  laAv  with  Hon.  John 
Cessna  and  O.  E.  Shannon,  then  the  law 
firm  of  Cessna  & Shannon ; was  admitted  to 
the  bar  February  15,  1865;  Avas  appointed 
county  attorney  soon  after  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  in  February,  1867,  Avas  appointed 
district  attorney  for  the  county  of  Bedford 
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to  till  a vacancy.  He  was  elected  district  at- 
torney in  1867,  and  again  in  1870,  serving 
nearly  seven  years  in  that  office.  In  May, 
1878,  he  was  appointed  corporation  clerk  by 
Auditor  General  William  P.  Schell,  and 
served  in  that  office  until  May,  1881. 

J.  Boon  Cessna  was  born  on  March  24, 
1840,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  a log  school- 
house  near  by;  he  subsequently  went  to  the 
Allegheny  seminary  at  Rainsburg,  a village 
one  and  a half  miles  from  his  early  home. 
He  entered  Franklin  and  Marshall  college 
in  Lancaster  in  September,  1861,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  sophomore  class,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  July,  1864.  He  studied  law  with 
his  brother,  Hon.  John  Cessna,  at  Bedford, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  February  15 
1865.  In  1868  he  moved  to  McConnellsburg. 
Pa.,  and  there  remained  for  three  years.  In 
1871  he  returned  to  Bedford,  and  subse- 
quently moved  to  Nebraska. 

David  H.  Hofius,  son  of  Dr.  John  II. 
Hofius,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pa.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  literary  ability,  a liberal 
education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
November,  1842.  He  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Blair  county,  Pennsylvania,  bar,  and  died  at 
Hollidaysburg. 

John  P.  Reed  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Schell sburg,  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
a son  of  Hon.  Michael  Reed,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  has  resided  in  Bedford  since 
the  fall  of  1888,  at  which  time  he  was  elected 
prothonotary,  register  and  recorder  and 
clerk  of  the  court.  He  was  re-elected  in  1869. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  in  the  town  of  Bedford. 

Samuel  Ake  was  born  in  Union  township, 
Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  14, 
1826.  He  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Banks  of  Hollidaysburg,  and 
Oliver  E.  Shannon,  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  February  13,  1852.  Dur- 


ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion  lie  served  in 
Company  II,  First  regiment  Iowa  infantry 
(three-months’  volunteers),  from  May  14  to 
August  20,  1861,  and  in  Company  II,  Twen- 
ty-second regiment  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
from  February  23,  1864,  to  August  14,  1865. 
Since  the  war,  besides  practicing  his  profes- 
sion, lie  has  served  as  clerk  in  the  state  sur- 
veyor-general’s office  (from  May  2,  1856,  to 
May  2,  1872)  as  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

Joseph  W.  Tate  was  born  at  Bloody  Run, 
now  known  as  Everett,  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February  8,  1819.  He  ob- 
tained his  education  at  the  village  schools 
and  studied  surveying.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Samuel  II.  Tate,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  November  21,  1853. 

George  H.  Spang  was  born  at  Roaring 
Springs,  February  16,  1830.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Marshall  college;  after- 
wards attended  the  Pennsylvania  college  at 
Gettysburg,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  September,  1852.  On  the  30th 
day  of  September,  1853,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Hon.  Job  Mann,  at  Bedford,  and  on 
May  3,  1854,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Bedford  county.  On  May  9,  1856,  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney  for  the  county, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  that  office,  and  on  October  11, 
1859,  was  re-elected.  On  November  3,  1874, 
lie  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  state  Legislature,  and  in  November, 
1876,  was  re-elected.  His  decease  occurred 
June,  1897. 

Moses  A.  Points  was  born  in  Bedford 
township,  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
May  7,  1839.  He  finished  his  literary  studies 
at  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1864,  and  of  A.  M.  in  1867.  His  law  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John 
Cessna,  and  on  the  23d  of  November,  1864, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Bedford 
county. 
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David  Stewart  Elliott  was  born  at  Bedford, 
Pa.,  December  23,  1843.  lie  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private 
in  the  Thirteenth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  six  weeks  later  he  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  as  private  in  Company 
E,  Seventy-sixth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  served  until  honorably  dis- 
charged November  28,  1864.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Durborrow  & Lutz,  at  Bed- 
ford, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  February 
10,  1869.  After  a long  and  honorable  career 
in  the  National  Guards  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  finally  killed  in  the  line  of  military  duty 
in  the  Philippines,  February  28,  1899. 

Alexander  King,  Jr.,  a son  of  Judge  Alex- 
ander King,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  May 
19,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Bedford  and 
at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  law  school,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  July  20,  1869.  He  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  where  he  is  now  in  prac- 
tice. 

John  M.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  March  5,  1848.  He  graduated  from 
the  Millersville  state  normal  school  in  1867 ; 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  W.  Dicker- 
son  at  Bedford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
February  15,  1870.  In  1872  and  again  in 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature 
and  served  through  the  sessions  of  1873  and 
1874.  In  1875  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years, 
and  is  still  in  active  practice  in  Bedford. 

H.  D.  Tate  was  born  in  Bedford,  in  1848. 
After  his  graduation  in  the  Lafayette  college 
he  studied  law  with  John  Mower,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  December  14,  1870.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  which 
position  he  filled  until  his  election  as  pro- 
thonotary  and  clerk  of  the  court  in  1875;  he 
was  re-elected  in  1878,  and  again  in  1881. 

William  C.  Smith  was  born  in  Bedford, 
Pa.,  June  2,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bedford  and  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Millersville,  Pa.  He  studied 


law  in  the  office  of  John  W.  Lingenfelter, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  14, 
1870. 

John  H.  Jordan  was  born  in  Bedford,  July 
13,  1848.  His  literary  studies  were  com- 
pleted at  Mount  Union  college,  Ohio.  Studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Russell  & Long- 
enecker,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Sep- 
tember 7,  1871. 

James  C.  Russell  was  born  in  Bedford, 
January  12,  1850.  He  attended  the  Bedford 
Classical  institute  and  Elder’s  Ridge  acad- 
emy, Indiana  county,  and  Lafayette  college, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1869.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Russell  & Longenecker,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  March  31,  1873. 

Frank  Fletcher  was  born  in  Monroe  town- 
ship, Bedford  county,  April  23,  1852.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  George  II.  Spang  and 
John  M.  Reynolds,  and  on  December  3,  1877, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Thomas  M.  Armstrong  was  born  in  Frost- 
burg,  Maryland,  March  15,  1846;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
on  December  2,  1878,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Bedford  county.  He  died  April  30, 
1902. 

Nicholas  L.  McGirr  was  born  in  Bedford, 
Pa.,  April  19,  1857.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  John  Cessna,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Bedford  county,  July  19,  1880. 
Died  March  17,  1893. 

J.  Frank  Minnich  was  born  in  Bedford, 
July  18,  1852.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  J.  B.  Cessna,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  July  19,  1880.  His  death  occurred  Jan- 
uary 29,  1890. 

Samuel  M.  Barclay,  the  youngest  son  of 
Hugh  and  Hetty  Barclay,  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford, October  17,  1802.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Bedford  academy,  and  for  a time  un- 
dertook the  cultivation  of  a small  farm.  He 
commenced  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  his  brother, 
Josiali.  He  became  a successful  pleader,  and 
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to  fill  a vacancy.  He  was  elected  district  at- 
torney in  1867,  and  again  in  1870,  serving 
nearly  seven  years  in  that  office.  In  May, 
1878,  he  was  appointed  corporation  clerk  by 
Auditor  General  William  P.  Schell,  and 
served  in  that  office  until  May,  1881. 

J.  Boon  Cessna  was  born  on  March  24, 
1840,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  a log  school- 
house  near  by;  he  subsequently  went  to  the 
Allegheny  seminary  at  Rainsburg,  a village 
one  and  a half  miles  from  his  early  home. 
He  entered  Franklin  and  Marshall  college 
in  Lancaster  in  September,  1861,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  sophomore  class,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  July,  1864.  He  studied  law  with 
his  brother,  Hon.  John  Cessna,  at  Bedford, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  February  15 
1865.  In  1868  he  moved  to  McConnellsburg. 
Pa.,  and  there  remained  for  three  years.  In 
1871  he  returned  to  Bedford,  and  subse- 
quently moved  to  Nebraska. 

David  H.  Hofius,  son  of  Dr.  John  II. 
Hofius,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pa.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  literary  ability,  a liberal 
education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
November,  1842.  He  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Blair  county,  Pennsylvania,  bar,  and  died  at 
Hollidaysburg. 

John  P.  Reed  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Schell  sburg,  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
a son  of  Hon.  Michael  Reed,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  has  resided  in  Bedford  since 
the  fall  of  1888,  at  which  time  he  was  elected 
prothonotary,  register  and  recorder  and 
clerk  of  the  court.  He  was  re-elected  in  1869. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  in  the  town  of  Bedford. 

Samuel  Ake  was  born  in  Union  township, 
Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  14, 
1826.  He  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Banks  of  Hollidaysburg,  and 
Oliver  E.  Shannon,  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  February  13,  1852.  Dur- 


ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  served  in 
Company  H,  First  regiment  Iowa  infantry 
(three-months’  volunteers),  from  May  14  to 
August  20,  1861,  and  in  Company  H,  Twen- 
ty-second regiment  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
from  February  23,  1864,  to  August  14,  1865. 
Since  the  war,  besides  practicing  his  profes- 
sion, he  has  served  as  clerk  in  the  state  sur- 
veyor-general’s office  (from  May  2,  1856,  to 
May  2,  1872)  as  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

Joseph  W.  Tate  was  born  at  Bloody  Run, 
now  known  as  Everett,  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February  8,  1819.  He  ob- 
tained his  education  at  the  village  schools 
and  studied  surveying.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Samuel  Ii.  Tate,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  November  21,  1853. 

George  H.  Spang  was  born  at  Roaring 
Springs,  February  16,  1830.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Marshall  college ; after- 
wards attended  the  Pennsylvania  college  at 
Gettysburg,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  September,  1852.  On  the  30tli 
day  of  September,  1853,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Hon.  Job  Mann,  at  Bedford,  and  on 
May  3,  1854,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Bedford  county.  On  May  9,  1856,  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney  for  the  county, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  that  office,  and  on  October  11, 
1859,  was  re-elected.  On  November  3,  1874, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  state  Legislature,  and  in  November, 
1876,  was  re-elected.  His  decease  occurred 
June,  1897. 

Moses  A.  Points  was  born  in  Bedford 
township,  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
May  7,  1839.  He  finished  his  literary  studies 
at  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1864,  and  of  A.  M.  in  1867.  His  law  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John 
Cessna,  and  on  the  23d  of  November,  1864, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Bedford 
county. 
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David  Stewart  Elliott  was  born  at  Bedford, 
Pa.,  December  23,  1843.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private 
in  the  Thirteenth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  six  weeks  later  he  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  as  private  in  Company 
E,  Seventy-sixth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  served  until  honorably  dis- 
charged November  28,  1864.  lie  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Durborrow  & Lutz,  at  Bed- 
ford, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  February 
10,  1869.  After  a long  and  honorable  career 
in  the  National  Guards  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  finally  killed  in  the  line  of  military  dirty 
in  the  Philippines,  February  28,  1899. 

Alexander  King,  Jr.,  a son  of  Judge  Alex- 
ander King,  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  May 
19,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Bedford  and 
at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  law  school,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  July  20,  1869.  He  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  where  he  is  now  in  prac- 
tice. 

John  M.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  March  5,  1848.  He  graduated  from 
the  Millersville  state  normal  school  in  1867 ; 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  W.  Dicker- 
son  at  Bedford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
February  15,  1870.  In  1872  and  again  in 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature 
and  served  through  the  sessions  of  1873  and 
1874.  In  1875  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years, 
and  is  still  in  active  practice  in  Bedford. 

H.  D.  Tate  was  born  in  Bedford,  in  1848. 
After  his  graduation  in  the  Lafayette  college 
he  studied  law  with  John  Mower,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  December  14,  1870.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  which 
position  he  filled  until  his  election  as  pro- 
thonotary  and  clerk  of  the  court  in  1875;  he 
was  re-elected  in  1878,  and  again  in  1881. 

William  C.  Smith  was  born  in  Bedford, 
Pa.,  June  2,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bedford  and  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Millersville,  Pa.  He  studied 


law  in  the  office  of  .John  W.  Lingenfelter, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  14, 
1870. 

John  H.  Jordan  was  born  in  Bedford,  July 
13,  1848.  His  literary  studies  were  com- 
pleted at  Mount  Union  college,  Ohio.  Studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Russell  & Long- 
enecker,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Sep- 
tember 7,  1871. 

James  C.  Russell  was  born  in  Bedford, 
January  12,  1850.  He  attended  the  Bedford 
Classical  institute  and  Elder’s  Ridge  acad- 
emy, Indiana  county,  and  Lafayette  college, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1869.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Russell  & Longenecker,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  March  31,  1873. 

Frank  Fletcher  was  born  in  Monroe  town- 
ship, Bedford  county,  April  23,  1852.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  George  II.  Spang  and 
John  M.  Reynolds,  and  on  December  3,  1877, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Thomas  M.  Armstrong  was  born  in  Frost- 
burg,  Maryland,  March  15,  1846;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
on  December  2,  1878,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Bedford  county.  He  died  April  30, 
1902. 

Nicholas  L.  McGirr  Avas  born  in  Bedford, 
Pa.,  April  19,  1857.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  John  Cessna,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Bedford  county,  July  19,  1880. 
Died  March  17,  1893. 

J.  Frank  Minnich  was  born  in  Bedford, 
July  18,  1852.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  J.  B.  Cessna,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  July  19,  1880.  His  death  occurred  Jan- 
uary 29,  1890. 

Samuel  M.  Barclay,  the  youngest  son  of 
Hugh  and  Hetty  Barclay,  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford, October  17,  1802.  He  Avas  educated 
at  the  Bedford  academy,  and  for  a time  un- 
dertook the  cultivation  of  a small  farm.  He 
commenced  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  his  brother, 
Josiah.  He  became  a successful  pleader,  and 
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finally  reached  the  head  of  his  profession 
at  the  Bedford  bar.  He  was  a man  of  dig- 
nity and  ability  and  mingled  with  men 
around  him,  studied  their  character  with 
familiar  intercourse,  felt  deeply  the  secret 
springs  which  acts  upon  their  rational  voli- 
tions, touched  these  with  a master  hand  in 
his  addresses  to  the  jury,  seized  with  con- 
summate tact  only  a few  strong  points  of 
his  case,  adroitly  shoving  all  the  rest  out  of 
sight. 

Hon.  James  McPherson  Russell,  son  of 

Alexander  Bussell,  was  born  November  10, 
1786,  in  York,  Pa.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  Hon.  James  Riddle,  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Franklin  county,  November  10,  1807.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1808,  he  settled  in  the 
town  of  Bedford,  and  for  more  than  three 
score  years  thereafter,  he  was  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
citizens.  At  the  first  court  after  his  arrival 
in  Bedford  county  in  1808,  he  was  admitted 
to  that  bar  and  soon  acquired  a large  prac- 
tice. He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  which  framed 
the  instrument  known  as  the  constitution  of 
1838.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  served  during  the  years  1841  and 
1843.  He  died  in  Bedford,  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  1870. 

Samuel  Lyon  Russell,  a son  of  James  M. 
Russell,  was  born  in  Bedford,  July  30,  1816. 
After  attending  the  schools  and  academy  in 


Bedford,  the  Gettysburg  gymnasium  at 
Gettysburg,  Adams  county,  and  Washington 
college,  he  was  graduated  from  the  latter 
institution  in  September,  1834.  He  studied 
laAv  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  on  the 
29th  day  of  November,  1837,  was  admitted 
to  the  courts  of  Bedford  county.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  1838,  he  was  sworn  into  of- 
fice as  deputy  attorney-general  of  the  county. 
In  October,  1852,  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  and  served 
during  the  years  1853-55.  In  October,  1872, 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion for  half  a century  continuously  and 
most  successfully.  He  died  at  Bedford  Sep- 
tember 27,  1891,  after  fifty-four  years  of 
active  practice. 

Robert  C.  McNamara  was  born  in  Newry, 
Blair  county,  Pennsylvania,  February  16, 
1853.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  with 
honor.  He  studied  law  in  Bedford  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  In  1882  Mr. 
McNamara  was  elected  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  representative  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  legislative  apportionment  committee, 
and  is  still  in  active  practice  of  the  law. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  History  of  Somer- 
set, Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  by  Water- 
man, Watkins  & Co.  for  the  above  history 
of  Bedford  county. 
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MCKEAN  COUNTY 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  B.  D.  HAMLIN.  AT  THE 
DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  COURT  HOUSE. 


McKean  county  was  set  oft'  from  Lycoming 
and  organized  into  a separate  county  by  act 
of  March  6, 1874.  The  same  act  provided  for 
fixing  a place  for  holding  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  restricted  the  choice  of  location  to 
a site  not  greater  than  seven  miles  from  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county,  and  the 
act  of  March  4,  1807,  located  the  site  at  the 
town  of  Smethport.  The  survey  and  lo- 
cation for  the  town  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  a party  who  started  from  Ceres,  where 
they  resided,  August  24,  1807.  Their  record 
shows  they  reached  home  September  20. 
Here  matters  appear  to  have  rested  for  a 
while,  for  we  find  that  by  act  of  April  1, 
1822,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to 
clear  off  all  timber  and  brush  not  exceeding 
thirty  acres  on  the  site  selected  as  the  seat  of 
justice. 

The  scpiare  of  land  on  which  this  court- 
house is  built,  together  with  the  other 
squares  which  have  been  laid  out  in  Smeth- 
port and  allotted  alternately,  were  donated 
by  John  Keating  & Company  to  McKean 
county,  and  were  conveyed  by  a deed  dated 
June  3,  1808. 

The  first  courthouse  was  erected  in  1825 
and  1826.  It  was  built  of  brick,  having  a cen- 
ter building  and  two  wings.  The  first  floor  of 
the  main  building  contained  two  rooms  for 
the  sheriff’s  residence  and  two  cells  for  pris- 
oners ; one  for  impecunious  debtors,  and  the 
other  denominated  “the  dungeon,”  in  which 
persons  charged  with  crime  awaited  for  their 
trial  or  served  out  their  sentence.  The  sec- 
ond story  contained  the  courtroom,  and  the 


wings  were  used  respectively  for  the  offices 
of  the  county  commissioners,  prothontary, 
etc.  This  building  was  torn  down  in  1850 
and  a new  courthouse  completed  on  the  site 
of  it  in  1851.  The  former  building  con- 
tained no  vault  or  fire  security  of  any  kind, 
but  the  new  courthouse  had  built  in  it,  some 
years  after  its  erection,  a small,  dark  and 
damp  brick  vault,  which  served  the  purpose 
foi  the  time.  This,  the  second  courthouse, 
gave  way  to  the  changed  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  within  the  memory  of 
us  all. 

Ihe  first  court  held  in  McKean  county 
commenced  its  session  the  fourth  Monday  in 
September,  1826.  Judge  Herrick  presided. 
There  had  been,  necessarily,  no  lawyers  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  this  county.  It  seems 
by  the  record  the  spell  was  broken  by  Ellis 
Lewis,  who  moved  the  admission  of  William 
Garretson,  Peter  R,  Adams  and  of  himself, 
residents  of  Tioga  county ; Simon  Kinney,  of 
Bradford  county,  and  Anson  Y.  Parsons,  of 
Lycoming  county.  This  being  done,  so  far 
as  the  minutes  of  the  courts  show,  the  busi- 
ness was  concluded,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
the  court  adjourned.  It  would  seem  that 
then,  as  now,  lawyers  sometimes  traveled 
long  distances  with  small  business  returns. 
None  of  the  lawyers  who  were  here  at  the 
first  term  remained,  but  each  sought  for 
another  and  more  promising  field. 

At  the  following  term,  held  in  December, 
Anson  V.  Parsons  was  appointed  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  and  Orlo  J.  Hamlin  and  John 
W.  Howe  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
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bar.  Mr.  Howe  remained  for  years,  and  Mr. 
Hamlin  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  in 
1880. 

An  examination  of  the  census  reports  and 
court  records  show  that  the  business  of  the 
pioneer  lawyers  could  not  have  been  lucra- 
tive, the  population  of  the  whole  county 
being  less  than  1,000,  and  cases  docketed  av- 
eraging about  one  dozen  to  the  term.  At 
the  December  term,  1826,  there  seems  to 
have  been  twelve  suits  commenced,  four  of 
which  were  for  stealing  timber  and  two  for 
slander;  so  that  bad  as  we  are  in  this  gen- 
eration, our  territorial  ancestors  Avere  not 
above  the  suspicion  of  committing  wrong. 

The  president  judge  of  the  first  court  lived 
in  Bradford  county,  four  weary  days  distant 
by  horseback  and  portmanteau.  Judge 
Lewis  and  the  other  members  of  the  bar  who 
came  from  Wellsboro  had  three  days,  and 
Judge  Parson,  who  came  from  Williamsport, 
consumed  nearly  a week,  by  a Avilderness 
path,  and  crossing  unbridged  streams.  Cli- 
ents had  small  cases  and  less  money.  The 
love  of  the  profession  must  have  been  the 
lawyer’s  incentive — else  his  disappointment 
Avas  great. 

From  the  History  of  McKean  County,  Avrit- 
ten  by  J.  TI.  Beers  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  AVe  have 
extracted  the  following : 

“Court  Avas  also  held  in  December,  1828, 
and  four  terms  were  held  in  1829,  James 
Lowrey,  of  Tioga  county,  being  admitted  in 
September.  In  February,  1830,  Judges  Otto 
and  Bishop  were  present;  Richard  Chadwick 
Avas  prothonotary.  Judge  Herrick  presided. 
Justus  Goodwin,  of  Tioga,  and  D.  C.  Bryan, 
of  Cattaraugus  county,  Ncav  York,  Avere  ad- 
mitted, and  the  former  accepted  the  office  of 
deputy  attorney  general,  which  O.  J.  Hamlin 
declined.  In  September  William  LoAve  and 
Abner  C.  Harding  Avere  admitted,  and  in  De- 
cember Robert  C.  White. 

Regular  terms  of  court  Avere  held  in  1831, 
Avith  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  old  bar 
present.  There  were  fhre  admissions  during 


the  year  1832,  which  Avas  the  average  num- 
ber per  year  for  several  years.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  Judge  Eldred  presided  over  the 
courts,  and  the  May  term  of  1836  Avas  held 
before  Judges  Otto  and  Bishop.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  Judge  McCalmont  presided.  In 
February,  1841,  the  Tomahawk  Avas  declared 
a nuisance  by  the  grand  jury.  President 
Judge  McCalmont,  Avith  associates,  W.  P. 
Wilcox  and  S.  Sartwell,  were  present  in  May. 
In  1843  N.  White  replaced  Wilcox  on  the 
bench.  In  June,  1849,  Horace  Williston 
Avas  president  judge,  and  W.  A.  Williams 
prosecutor.  In  January,  1850,  the  old 
courthouse  Avas  considered  unsafe  and  court 
Avas  held  in  the  Methodist  church.  In  De- 
cember, 1856,  Judge  White  Avas  president  of 
the  court,  Avith  S.  Holmes  and  J.  Darling  as- 
sociates. In  June,  1858.  Judge  John  Gal- 
braith, of  Erie,  presided.  C.  B.  Curtis  pre- 
sided, vice  White,  in  June,  1859.  In  1865 
Judge  Williams,  with  associates  Darling  and 
Peabody,  presided.” 

It  is  my  fortune  to  have  knoAvn  all  the 
judges  Avho  sat  on  the  bench  and  every 
relative  member  of  the  bar  aaJio  has  practiced 
in  the  courts  of  this  county,  except  John  W. 
Howe,  although  I Avas  a young  boy  during 
the  terms  of  Judges  Herrick  and  Eldred.  For 
president  judges  we  have  had  EdAvard  Her- 
rick, Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Alexander  Mc- 
Calmont, Horace  Williston.  Robert  G.  White 
and  Henry  W.  Williams;  and  as  assistant 
law  judges  Henry  W.  Williams  and  Stephen 
F.  Wilson. 

The  associate  judges  have  been  Joseph 
Otto,  Joel  Bishop,  Nathaniel  White,  William 
P.  Wilcox,  John  Holmes,  Nelson  Richmond, 
Solomon  Sartwell,  Aaron  S.  Arnold.  Joseph 
Morse,  Sylvanus  Holmes,  Orin  L.  Stanton, 
Richard  Chadwick,  Jedediali  Darlington, 
Nelson  Peabody,  A.  N.  Taylor,  A.  T.  Barden, 
Loyal  Ward,  William  S.  Brownell  and  Fran- 
cis N.  Burnham.  Of  the  Avhole  number  I 
cannot  recall  the  name  of  any  one  avIio  is 
knoAvn  to  haAre  disgraced  the  judicial  ermine. 
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Orlo  J.  Hamlin,  the  pioneer  and  leading 
lawyer  of  McKean  county,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 2,  1803,  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  where  his 
father,  Dr.  Asa  Hamlin,  and  his  ancestors 
had  resided  for  many  generations,  and  re- 
moved to  Salem,  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  in  1814. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  fireside  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  went  to  Towanda,  Pa.,  where  he 
taught  school  and  read  law  with  Simon  Kin- 
ney, a then  eminent  practitioner  of  that 
place.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  seeking  a location  where  he  could  es- 
tablish himself,  he  came  on  foot  from  Towan- 
da to  Smethport,  McKean  county,  in  1826, 
which  was  the  year  after  the  courts  had 
been  opened  in  that  county.  There  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1828  to  Miss  Orra  L.  Cogswell,  a res- 
ident of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  Henry,  a busi- 
ness man  and  banker;  John  C.,  a merchant, 
and  Pauline,  the  wife  of  Robert  King,  a dis- 
tinguished land  surveyor. 

He  at  once  took  high  rank  in  the  legal 
profession,  because  of  possessing  an  analy- 
tical mind,  enlightened  by  intense  study  of 
his  cases  and  the  law  as  applicable  to  them, 
and  the  confidence  of  courts  and  juries,  as 
well  as  of  clients  and  the  community.  He 
was  a member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1837,  and,  for  a young  man,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  until  his  ill 
health  forced  him  to  resign  his  seat.  He  in- 
troduced the  measure  to  give  to  each  county 
at  least  one  representative  in  the  Legislature 
(Convention  Debates,  1837,  Yol.  II,  page 
57),  and  supported  it  by  a speech  which 
drew  encomiums  from  the  presiding  officer 
and  other  members.  Of  it  Chief  Justice 
Geo.  W.  Woodward,  who  was  a member  of  it 
and  took  a part  in  the  debate,  said  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  convention  of  1872-73  (Debates  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  Yol.  V,  page  692), 
“Mr.  President,  in  the  convention  of  1837, 


there  was  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Ham- 
lin, who  discussed  this  subject  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  wring  from  Mr.  Sargeant,  the 
president  of  the  convention,  a very  high 
compliment,  and  I undertake  to  say,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session 
of  that  body  there  was  no  subject  so  scien- 
tifically and  thoroughly  discussed  as  this 
subject  of  county  representation  by  that 
young  man.  Since  this  debate  has  come  in 
this  body,  I have  referred  to  the  Debates  of 
the  Convention  of  1837,  and  have  read  his 
speech,  and  I wish  every  gentleman  here  had 
done  so.  It  did  not  prevail  in  that  body, 
and  the  rule  was  not  introduced.  Had  it 
been  introduced  at  that  time,  several  of  the 
counties  which  have  since  been  then  created 
would  never  have  been  called  into  existence, 
and  the  wisdom  of  that  rule  would  have  lone 
since  been  vindicated  by  the  judgment  of 
every  member  of  this  body.” 

It  did  prevail  in  1873,  and  doubtless  the 
argument  and  influence  of  that  speech  was 
an  important  factor. 

At  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  1873,  in  Philadelphia, 
Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  was  a member 
of  it,  on  being  introduced  to  a brother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  made  inquiry  if  he  was 
a relative  of  Orlo  J.  Hamlin,  of  McKean 
county,  and,  being  informed,  said  the  first 
speech  he  ever  heard  in  a legislative  body 
was  made  by  this  young  man  at  Harrisburg 
in  1832,  and  he  thought  it  the  best ; even 
then  remembering  the  subject  of  it. 

His  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun in  1828,  when  he  took  a leading  part  in 
the  campaign,  and  four  years  later  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  Legislature.  He 
introduced  the  bill  (which  was  passed)  to 
organize  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  district, 
consisting  of  Potter,  McKean,  Warren  and 
Jefferson  counties.  In  the  fall  of  1833  he 
was  nominated  for  re-election,  but  withdrew, 
and  in  1835  refused  a third  nomination  un- 
conditionally. In  July,  1836,  he  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Sunbury,  and  in  1837  practiced  before  the 
United  States  district  comb  at  Williamsport, 
representing  suits  for  the  possession  of  lands 
in  McKean  county.  Land  law  Avas  his  spe- 
cialty. 

In  1841-42  his  name  was  mentioned  again 
for  Congress  by  the  Democratic  party,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  election  ow- 
ing to  failing  health,  which  at  that  time  was 
a great  drawback  to  his  ambitions.  Writing 
in  1852,  he  states,  however,  that  he  filled  the 
offices  of  township  collector,  deputy  post- 
master, deputy  prothonotary,  recorder  and 
register,  treasurer  of  the  township  road 
funds  for  two  years,  postmaster  three  years, 
deputy  United  States  marshal  to  take  the 
census  of  1830,  deputy  attorney  general  for 
McKean  and  Potter  counties,  in  1832  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1837  a delegate 
to  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  In  1849  he  engaged  in  his  last 
criminal  case,  when  he  aided  the  district  at-' 
torney  in  a murder  trial,  at  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted  and  followed  by  his 

execution.  He  made  the  dedicatorv  address 

* 

at  the  opening  of  the  old  courthouse.  For 
over  twenty  years  prior  to  his  death  he  did 
not  appear  in  court  on  account  of  poor 
health. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  always  more  or  less 
skeptical  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  but  in  1845  became  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Smethport,  which  re- 
ligion he  followed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a great  lover  of  books  and  pursued 
his  studies  to  the  last.  His  death  occurred 
on  February  13,  1880,  after  an  invalid  con- 
dition of  nearly  thirty  years’  duration.  Mrs. 
Hamlin  died  April  17,  1881. 

It  was  said  after  Mr.  Hamlin’s  decease 
that  no  man  ever  practiced  before  that  bar 
who  had  a more  unimpeachable  record  than 
the  deceased.  There  are  few  men  whose 
whole  life  for  integrity  was  so  unquestioned, 
as  Orlo  J.  Hamlin’s,  and  his  successful  law 


practice,  up  to  1851,  is  a testimonial  to  his 
high  reasoning  powers  and  skill  in  handling 
cases  committed  to  him. 

Byron  D.  Hamlin,  senior  resident  member 
of  the  McKean  county  bar,  was  born  May  7, 
1824,  at  Slieshequin,  in  Bradford  county,  Pa. 
His  father,  Dr.  Asa  Hamlin,  was  of  English 
descent ; his  mother  was  French.  His  an- 
cestors for  many  generations  had  lived  in 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  his  father  removing 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1816.  Dr.  Asa  Hamlin 
was  one  of  a family  of  twenty-one  children ; 
was  a Presbyterian  farmer;  had  few  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  but  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  few  he  attained  to  a posi- 
tion of  rank  in  the  medical  profession ; came 
to  Smethport  in  1833  and  died  two  years 
later,  leaving  a wife  and  six  children,  ong 
was  Byron,  the  youngest  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Byron  was  then  a lad  of  eleven  years,  and 
at  this  tender  age  commenced  to  earn  his 
own  living,  besides  saving  from  his  income, 
within  a short  time,  sufficient  money  to  pre- 
sent his  mother  with  a cream  pitcher,  which 
cost  five  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  is  still 
preserved  and  highly  prized  as  a relic  of  the 
struggles  of  his  youth.  The  first  employ- 
ment he  was  offered  was  peeling  bark  from 
old  hemlock  trees  that  had  fallen,  which  he 
delivered  to  customers  and  sold  for  fuel  at 
one  dollar  per  cord.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  secured  the  position  of  mail-carrier  be- 
tween Smethport  and  Olean,  N.  Y.,  a ride  of 
fifty-six  miles,  which  he  made  twice  a Aveek 
on  a mule,  at  seventy-frve  cents  a trip.  This 
position  he  held  for  tAvo  years,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  odd  hours  he  gained  suf- 
ficient education  to  teach  a district  school, 
Avhich  he  began  at  the  age  of  sixteen  yeai’s. 
at  ten  dollars  a month  and  “board  around.” 
After  a year  and  a half  as  a freshman  in 
Allegheny  college,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  being 
unable  longer  to  remain  for  want  of  funds, 
he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  a 
classical  education  and  took  up  the  study  of 
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the  law  on  the  advice  of  his  brother,  Orlo  J. 
Hamlin,  and  under  his  tutelage.  He  was 
then  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  McKean  county  in  1846.  His 
brother,  who  was  twenty  years  his  senior, 
had  become  an  eminent  land  lawyer  and  had 
numerous  agencies  of  large  tracts  of  land 
owned  by  distant  holders.  He  became  a 
partner  of  his  brother  on  his  admission  to 
the  bar  and  took  the  clerical  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  several  agencies.  This  espe- 
cially led  him  to  the  study  of  land  law  and 
land  titles  as  applicable  to  the  region  of 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Following  this 
bent,  he  become  the  purchaser  of  consider- 
able bodies  of  timbered  and  oil  lands,  which 
he  has  managed  and  turned  to  profitable  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Hamlin  has  been  a diligent  worker  in 
the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
time  Bryan  became  the  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. In  1848  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Legislature,  but  declined.  In  1852  he  was 
sent  to  the  state  Senate,  in  which  body,  al- 
though one  of  the  youngest  members,  he 
took  a leading  and  prominent  position,  and 
was  elected  as  its  presiding  officer  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1854.  tie  was  re- 
nominated by  the  convention  at  the  close  of 
his  term,  in  1855,  but  in  the  Know  Nothing 
whirl  was  defeated.  In  1868  he  declined  the 
nomination  for  president  judge  of  an  adjoin- 
ing district,  but,  against  his  will,  in  1882  he 
was  induced  for  local  reasons  to  run  again 
as  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but  was 
defeated,  because  of  the  large  majority 
against  his  party. 

In  1846  Mr.  Hamlin  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Holmes,  of  Smethport.  who  has,  by 
her  faithful  devotion,  constant  sympathy 
and  good  counsel,  contributed  largely  to  his 
success,  and  the  records  of  McKean  county 
readily  bespeak  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  has  always  been  held  as  a lawyer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamlin  have  had  three  chil- 
dren; the  oldest  a son,  Delano  R.  Hamlin. 


who  became  his  law  and  business  partner 
and  died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years;  the  second  a daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  H.  V.  Redfield,  a distinguished  news- 
paper correspondent,  who  died  in  1881,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  'a  third,  the  wife  of 
John  Forrest,  who  is  his  law  and  business 
partner  at  this  date.  He  retired  from  the 
active  practice  of  law  several  years  ago,  and 
now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  in 
normal  mental  and  physical  condition,  is 
devoting  his  time  to  the  management  of  his 
investments  and  the  society  of  his  devoted 
life  partner,  with  their  seven  grandchildren 
and  a great-grandson. 

John  P.  Melvin.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  though  still  a young  man,  has  at- 
tained a place  in  his  profession  entitling  him 
to  an  honorable  mention  in  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  born  at  Limestone,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 
1870,  to  Thomas  J.  and  Marian  B.  (Parker) 
Melvin.  His  father,  who  was  extensively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  was 
born  and  reared  in  McKean  county.  John 
F.  Melvin,  his  grandfather,  was  born  in  New 
Plampshire,  and,  coming  to  Pennsylvania, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  McKean  coun- 
ty, where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

John  received  a good  English  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
at  Phillips’  Exeter  academy,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  1888.  He  also  took  a course  at  Harvard. 
Was  registered  in  the  office  of  Mr.  George  A. 
Berry  as  law  student,  and  after  three  years 
of  study,  during  which  time  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  merchandise  business  with  L. 
Emery,  Jr.,  & Co.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Smethport  in  October,  1895.  He  practiced 
alone  until  1899.  when  his  brother,  Thomas 
J.,  having  been  admitted,  formed  a partner- 
ship under  the  firm  name  of  Melvin  & Mel- 
vin, which  still  exists. 

In  political  faith  Mr.  Melvin  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
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county  committee  in  1898,  and  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  for  McKean  county  in  1899 
and  re-elected  in  1902. 

Mr.  Melvin  is  also  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  and  other  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

On  July  5,  1892,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Adda  Laney  at  Bradford.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Universalist  church. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Melvin,  Jr.,  born  at 
Bradford,  Pa.,  July  29,  1878,  is  the  junior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Melvin  & Melvin,  with 
offices  at  Bradford. 

Our  subject  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  at 
Burldey  school  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1899, 
in  the  law  department,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  McKean  county  bar  at  Smethport  Octo- 
ber 25,  1899,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  an  active  general  practice  with 
his  brother,  John  P.  Melvin. 

Thomas  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Marian  B.  (Parker)  Melvin.  Plis  grand- 
father, John  F.,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
in  an  early  day,  settling  in  McKean  county, 
where  lie  was  extensively  engaged  in  lum- 
bering and  where  the  senior  Thomas,  who 
afterwards  became  a well-known  oil  pro- 
ducer, was  born. 

Mr.  Melvin  is  a member  of  Union  Lodge, 
No.  334,  Bradford  Chapter,  No.  260.  Brad- 
ford Council,  No.  43  of  Masons  and  affili- 
ates with  the  Universalist  church. 

William  Walaca  Brown.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch,  a native  of  Summer  Hill,  Cay- 
uga county,  N.  Y.,  is  a son  of  R- Wilcox 

and  Mary  (C ) Brown. 

After  leaving  the  common  schools  he  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Smethport,  Pa.,  and 
later  studied  at  Alfred  university,  New 
York.  He  pursued  his  law  studies  with 
Hon.  Byron  D.  Hamlin,  at  Smethport,  and 
was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 

Mr.  Brown  first  settled  at  Corry,  Pa,,  and 


there  formed,  with  Mr.  Manley  Crosby,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Crosby  & Brown,  a co- 
partnership, which  continued  nine  years,  and 
during  that  time,  from  1874  to  1878,  served 
as  city  solicitor.  Removing  to  Bradford,  he 
soon  associated  himself  with  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Stowell  and  Robert  Rose,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Stowell,  Brown  & Rose,  and  so  con- 
tinued some  four  years.  His  next  partner- 
ship was  with  Mr.  George  L.  Roberts,  under 
the  name  of  Brown  & Roberts,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1887.  Air.  Brown  then  prac- 
ticed alone  until  1895,  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  present  partner,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Sehoonmaker.  At  Bradford,  Mr.  Brown 
has  served  five  years  as  city  solicitor.  His 
practice  has  been  large  and  lucrative,  and 
he  has  been  connected  with  nearly  all  cases 
in  which  Bradford  has  been  interested  since 
its  organization  as  a city  in  1879.  Among 
the  many  noteworthy  cases  in  which  he  has 
taken  part  may  be  cited  the  long  contested 
cases  of  Post  vs.  Boak  AYilcox  Bank  vs. 
Davis,  and  Brennan  vs.  0 Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Brown,  a Republican  in  political  opin- 
ion, has  held  numerous  local  offices.  He 
has  served  as  recorder  of  deeds,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  McKean  county,  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  from  Erie  coun- 
ty two  terms,  1872-76;  congressman  from 
Sixteenth  district,  1883-87 ; auditor  in  the 
AVar  Department  two  years,  and  auditor  in 
the  Navy  Department  three  years. 

Mr.  Brown  served  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, entering  the  service  April  16,  1861. 
as  a private  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of 
New  York  Volunteers.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  First  Regiment  Pennsyl- 
vania Rifles,  and  served  there  to  the  end  of 
his  term  of  enlistment.  Has  been  identified 
with  numerous  business  enterprises,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  able  and  progressive  man  of 
affairs.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Bradford  seven  years,  and 
served  as  its  president  six  years : organized 
and  aided  in  the  construction  of  the  B 
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B and  K ; the  B , E and 

C , and  the  B and  S Narrow 

Gauge  railroads;  served  as  president  of  the 
last  named  three  years,  and  as  vice  president 
of  the  first  named  two  years,  and  has  served 
on  the  Sinethport  and  Corry  school  boards. 

Rufus  Barrett  Stone,  of  Bradford,  was 
born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  November  24,  1847, 
son  of  Warren  and  Mary  (Williams)  Stone. 
He  has  two  brothers,  Charles  Warren  Stone, 
of  Warren,  ex-lieutenant  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  George  Fisher  Stone,  late  city  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Bradford, 
now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  South- 
port,  N.  C. 

Rufus  was  ten  years  old  at  his  father’s 
death,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm,  which 
Ihe  three  sons  cultivated.  He  attended  the 
district  school,  high  school  and  Lawrence 
academy,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class- 
ical department.  Subsequently  he  took  a 
special  course  at  Williams  college  in  the 
junior  year  of  the  class  of  1869.  The  same 
year  he  entered  the  United  States  Internal 


Revenue  service  as  chief  clerk  of  the  assessor 
of  the  Third  district  of  Mississippi,  and 
while  so  engaged  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1872  at 
Hernando,  De  Soto  county,  Miss.,  before  the 
courts  of  that  district,  and  later  before  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state.  He  resigned 
from  the  revenue  service  and  commenced 
practice.  Was  soon  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  as  well  as  district  at- 
torney, and  in  1873  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  Seventeenth  Chancery  district,  and  six 
months  later  was  unanimously  chosen  for  the 
Senate.  In  1876  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
Bradford.  He  was  an  active  Republican 
and  held  many  political  offices. 

Mr.  Stone  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Sarah  Baldwin,  of  Ashfield,  Mass.,  on  April 
18,  1872. 

Mr.  Stone  has  many  large  business  inter- 
ests in  Bradford  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

For  the  above  sketch  we  are  indebted  to 
-J.  H.  Beers,  History  of  McKean  County. 
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WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

By  JOHN  N.  BOUCHER 

PART  I.  ‘ 

THE  EARLY  BENCH  AND  BAR.  1773-1790. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  at  this  late  day, 
with  our  limited  court  records,  to  write  a 
satisfactory  history  of  the  Westmoreland 
county  bar.  The  leading  features,  however, 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  judges  and  more 
eminent  lawyers,  from  1773  to  1850,  have 
been  partially  preserved  by  the  reminiscence 
of  Mr.  James  Johnson,  late  of  “Kingston 
House,”  and  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  George 
Dallas  Albert,  late  of  Latrobe,  Pa.  To  these 
authorities  and  to  newspaper  files  generally 
the  writer  has  had  access,  and  has  drawn 
material  from  them  freely,  which  he  has 
treated  as  authentic. 

The  act  establishing  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty was  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
on  February  26,  1773.  The  county  at  its 
formation  included  all  the  territory  of  the 
present  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Wash- 
ington, Fayette,  Allegheny,  Greene,  Butler, 
Beaver,  Crawford,  Erie,  Mercer  and  Law- 
rence, and  part,  of  the  counties  of  Arm- 
strong, Indiana,  Venango  and  Warren. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  state  of 
Pennsylvania  was  embraced  in  Westmore- 
land  county,  from  which  the  above  counties 
were  afterwards  erected.  While  she  has 
been  the  mother  of  counties  in  AVestern 
Pennsylvania  she  is  still  territorially  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state,  and  the  fourth  in 
population  among  the  rural  counties.  It  is 
not  uncommon  that  the  first  record  titles  of 
lands  lying  in  many  of  the  other  counties 
are  found  in  the  early  records  of  AVestmore- 


land  county,  particularly  is  this  true  of  Al- 
legheny county,  which  remained  in  our 
county  nearly  sixteen  years. 

AVestmoreland  county  Avas  erected  during 
the  proprietary  government  of  the  Penns 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  English  laAV, 
though  the  latter  Avas  somewhat  modified  by 
the  constitution  of  1776.  The  act  of  May  22, 
1722,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a “com- 
petent number  of  justices  of  th'e  peace”  for 
each  county  and  any  three  of  them  had 
power  to  hold  the  ordinary  quarter  sessions 
court  and  common  pleas  court.  The  act  of 
September  9,  1759,  provided  that  “five  per- 
sons of  the  best  discretion,  capacity,  judg- 
ment and  integrity,”  should  be  commis- 
sioned for  the  common  pleas  and  orphans’ 
court,  any  three  of  whom  Avere  empoAATered 
to  act.  All  Avere  appointed  for  life  on  good 
behavior.  By  the  constitution  of  1776  the 
term  was  limited  to  seven  years,  but  the 
constitution  of  1790  restored  the  former 
tenure.  The  act  of  1722  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a supreme  court  of  three 
judges  (afterwards  increased  to  four),  be- 
fore whom  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
court  could  be  reviewed.  This  supreme  court 
had  further  jurisdiction  o\Ter  all  capital 
cases,  and  for  this  purpose  they  AA-ere  com- 
pelled to  sit  in  each  county  tAATice  a year. 
Treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  robbery, 
horse  stealing,  arson,  burglary,  Avitchcraft. 
etc.,  Avere  all  punishable  by  death. 

On  February  27,  the  day  folloAving  the 
passage  of  the  act  creating  Westmoreland 
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county,  William  Crawford,  among  others, 
was  appointed  a justice  of  the  new  county. 
The  place  of  holding  court  was  fixed  at  Han- 
nastown  and  on  April  6,  1773,  the  first  court 
of  the  county  was  convened  with  Judge 
William  Crawford  on  the  bench.  The  first 
business  transacted  by  the  court  was  to  di- 
vide the  county  into  townships.  Then  a 
grand  jury  was  called  with  John  Carnahan 
as  foreman.  This  court  was  held  in  the  log 
house  of  Robert  Hanna,  as  were  practically 
all  of  the  courts  of  the  county  for  the  next 
thirteen  years. 

The  judges  who  sat  on  the  bench  during 
this  period  of  Westmoreland’s  history  were 
not  learned  in  the  law.  They  were  men  of 
high  standing  in  the  community,  but  were 
generally  little  more  than  justices  of  the 
peace.  This  was  the  case  all  over  the  prov- 
ince at  that  time,  and  yet  a writer  of  no  less 
distinction  than  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  his 
“History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica,” page  232,  speaks  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania  as  “far  above  the  co- 
lonial standard  both  as  to  the  bench  and  the 
bar.” 

All  of  the  judges  and  justices  of  the  prov- 
ince were  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  under  the  act  of 
May  22,  1722,  with  the  above  modifications. 
Their  powers  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  present  common  pleas  and  orphans’ 
court  judges.  They  were  not  only  the  high- 
est judicial  officers  of  the  county,  but  were 
men  of  distinction  in  social  life.  Their 
houses,  it  is  true,  were  the  ordinary  log 
houses,  with  perhaps  a few  supplementary 
articles  of  furniture,  but  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a higher  standard  of  sociability 
and  a finer  polish  among  them  than  among 
the  pioneers  generally.  There  was  a vestige 
of  the  old  world  manners  about  them. 

The  distinction  between  the  title  “jus- 
tice” and  “judge”  seems  to  have  been  that 
when  they  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  county 
court  they  were  called  “judges,”  and  oth- 


erwise they  were  known  as  “justices.”  All 
were  commissioned  as  justices. 

Judge  William  Crawford.— Very  early  in 
the  Pennsylvania  province  it  became  the 
custom  to  distinguish  one  of  the  justices  as 
president  judge  and  this  honor  fell  first  to 
William  Crawford  when  he  was  present,  but 
the  records  sometimes  show  instances  in 
which  Lochry,  Gist,  Hanna,  Foreman,  Jack 
and  Moore  were  named  as  president  or 
“precedent”  judges.  When  they  met  to 
hold  court,  if  the  regular  president  was  not 
present^  they  selected  one  of  their  number 
to  preside  in  his  absence,  but  he  did  not 
hold  the  office  of  president  by  legislative  au- 
thority prior  to  the  act  of  January  28,  1777. 
This  act  lias  the  following : 

“The  president  and  council  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  justices  in  each  county  to  preside 
in  the  respective  courts,  and  in  his  absence 
the  justices  who  shall  attend  the  court  shall 
choose  one  of  themselves  president  for  the 
time  being.” 

Crawford  was  a man,  who,  even  in  his 
younger  years,  stood  very  high  among  the 
pioneers  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
He  came  West  on  the  Braddock  road  shortly 
after  the  memorable  defeat  and  took  up 
land  in  1767  near  Connellsville,  where  he 
resided.  He  is  described  as  a gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Washington  before  the  latter  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  American  armies 
(1775).  He  served  under  Washington  in  the 
Braddock  campaign,  and  is  mentioned  sev- 
eral places  in  AVashington’s  letters.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1733.  In  order  to  fully 
understand  his  surroundings  and  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Westmoreland  bench  the 
reader  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
causes  of  “Dunmore’s  War,”  which  per- 
plexed our  courts  a great  deal  during  this 
period.  It  arose  from  a dispute  as  to  the 
boundary  line  between  A7irginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia  was  granted  by  a royal 
charter  in  1609,  and  Pennsylvania  by 
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Charles  II.  in  1682.  The  entire  southern 
boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  dis- 
pute. Lord  Baltimore,  governor  of  Mary- 
land, arranged  with  the  Penns,  in  1767,  that 
two  surveyors  should  determine  the  true 
boundary  between  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  surveyors  selected  were  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  but  their  au- 
thority extended  only  west  as  far  as  west- 
ern Maryland.  The  line  they  fixed  is  known 
as  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  This  settled 
nothing  therefore  between  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  former  claimed  all  the 
territory  between  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  when  our  county  was  organized, 
Lord  Dunmore  became  hostile  and  aggressive 
in  asserting  the  claims  of  Virginia.  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  a justice  at  Hannastown,  had  the 
Dunmore  agent,  Dr.  Connolly,  arrested  and 
put  in  jail  for  interfering  with  armed  men 
on  horseback  with  the  Westmoreland  courts. 
When  Connolly  was  released  Lord  Dunmore 
appointed  him  a Virginia  justice  and  he 
proceeded  to  arrest  the  Westmoreland  jus- 
tices and  imprison  them. 

Many  good  people  and  most  of  our  own 
settlers  sided  with  Virginia,  because  that 
province  with  its  unlimited  territory,  was 
selling  Pennsylvania  land  cheaper  than  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  were.  The  contro- 
versy was  dropped  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  when  Lord  Dunmore  fled  to 
the  British  army  and  never  dared  to  return. 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  was  afterward  ex- 
tended, and  the  boundary  trouble  was  a mat- 
ter of  the  past. 

In  this  matter  Judge  Crawford  sided  with 
Lord  Dunmore  and  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  Virginia  in  1775.  He  was  at  once 
removed  from  office  by  the  president  of  the 
supreme  executive  council,  and  the  order  re- 
moving him  recognized  him  as  the  presiding 
justice.  But  his  memory  has  not  suffered 
in  history  because  of  his  leaning  towards 
Virginia.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
came,  he  raised  a regiment  in  western  Vir- 


ginia and  Westmoreland  county,  was  made 
its  colonel  and  with  it  did  great  service  in 
the  Continental  army.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  sent  to  guard  the  frontier 
against  Indian  incursions.  To  this  end  he 
built  Fort  Crawford  on  the  Allegheny  river 
near  the  present  town  of  Arnold. 

In  1782  he  was  appointed  to  command  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  San- 
dusky. It  is  known  as  Crawford’s  expedi- 
tion and  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending chapters  of  border  history.  His 
army  was  outnumbered  and  he  himself  was 
captured  by  the  Indians  under  the  leadership 
of  the  notorious  Simon  Girty.  After  much 
torture  he  was  tied  hand  and  foot  and  amid 
fiendish  yells  of  joy,  the  Indians,  thinking 
they  were  avenging  the  red  men  who  had 
fallen  before  his  command,  put  the  bold  and 
intrepid  frontiersman  to  a most  cruel  death 
by  burning  him  at  the  stake.  Thus  died  the 
first  of  Westmoreland’s  provincial  judges. 
He  will  ever  be  remembered  as  an  honest  and 
upright  judge,  a true  patriot  and  a brave 
soldier. 

Judge  John  Moore.— As  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing,  Crawford  was  retired  from  the 
bench  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  (1777) 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a president 
judge,  and,  therefore,  this  distinction  by 
legislative  authority,  came  first  in  reality  to 
John  Moore.  For  ten  years  after  Crawford’s 
retirement,  no  one  was  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition. This  was  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  when  the  early  settlers  were  largely  in 
the  army  and  but  few  sessions  of  court  were 
held.  John  Moore  was  commissioned  presi- 
dent judge  in  1785,  after  having  been  eight 
years  a justice  under  two  previous  commis- 
sions. His  associates  on  the  bench  were 
Christopher  Truby  and  William  Jack.  Five 
years  later  (1790)  a new  constitution  was 
adopted  by  Pennsylvania.  This  provided 
that  the  judges  were  to  be  professional  law- 
yers, that  is,  men  learned  in  the  law.  Under 
this  constitution,  Moore,  not  being  learned 
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in  the  law,  was  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Judge  Addison. 

He  was  a son  of  William  and  Janet  (Wil- 
son) Moore,  and  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county  in  1738.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  a boy  and  his  mother,  in  company  with 
her  brothers,  moved  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1757.  Moore  was  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  house  building  like  most  pio- 
neers of  his  day  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  1776,  and  was  appointed  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1777.  In  1779  he  was 
commissioned  one  of  the  justices  of  the  civil 
courts  of  Westmoreland  county,  and  in  1785 
he  was  made  president  judge.  In  1792  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  representing 
the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Westmore- 
land. Little  is  known  of  his  life  after  this 
but  that  it  was  an  honorable  one,  and  that 
he  died  in  1812,  and  is  buried  at  Congruity 
Church,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Greens- 
burg.  He  was  married  to  a daughter  of 
Isaac  Parr,  of  New  Jersey,,  “a  woman  of 
intelligence,  vivacity  and  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance,” who  survived  her  husband  many 
years.  In  personal  appearance  Judge  Moore 
was  six  feet  high,  had  large  brown  eyes, 
brown  hair  and  an  aquiline  nose.  He  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Francis 
Laird,  the  progenitor  of  the  well  known 
Laird  family  of  Westmoreland  county. 

Judge  Robert  Hanna,  for  whom  Hannas- 
town  was  named,  was  one  of  the  trustees 
appointed  to  locate  the  public  buildings  for 
the  new  county.  The  other  trustees  were 
Erwin,  Cavet,  Sloan,  and  Wilson.  Hanna 
was  the  most  powerful  of  these,  for  he  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  the  county  seat  and  its 
buildings  on  his  lands. 

He  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  on  reaching  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, settled  on  the  Forbes  road,  then  a 
main  thoroughfare  which  had  been  built  by 


Forbes,  Boquet  and  Washington  in  1758  on 
which  to  transport  the  army  of  the  King  in 
the  second  expedition  from  Bedford  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  He  took  up  lands  about  midway 
between  Fort  Ligonier  and  Fort  Pitt,  and 
on  them  erected  a log  house  for  a residence. 
There  being  a good  deal  of  travel  on  the 
road  his  house  was  soon  leased  to  a neighbor 
and  converted  into  a tavern.  Near  him  he 
rapidly  induced  other  emigrants  to  settle, 
and  by  1773,  when  the  county  was  formed, 
there  was  quite  a colony  of  houses  around 
Hanna’s.  It  was,  moreover,  the  chief  stop- 
ping place  between  Pittsburgh  and  Ligonier. 

On  the  formation  of  the  county  Robert 
Hanna  was  appointed  a justice.  The  court 
at  Hannastown  being  held  at  his  house,  he 
was  on  the  bench  very  regularly,  but  never- 
theless little  is  known  of  his  work  as  a 
judge. 

Two  of  his  daughters  were  captured  at  the 
burning  of  Plannastown ; one  of  them  es- 
caped and  the  other  was  taken  to  Canada 
and  was  married  to  a British  officer  at  Fort 
Niagara. 

Judge  William  Jack  was  born  near  the 
town  of  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
1751.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life  prior  to 
his  arrival  in  America.  Tradition  has  it, 
however,  that  the  family  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  having  been  driven  from  France  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  1772  William  Jack  and  his  brother 
Matthew,  aged  twenty-one  and  seventeen  re- 
spectively, settled  near  the  present  town  of 
Greensburg.  William  married  Margaret, 
a daughter  of  Charles  Wilson,  July  7,  1774, 
and  Matthew  married  her  sister  Nancy  some 
years  later. 

In  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  form  the 
neAV  county  in  1773,  in  Dunmore’s  war  and 
the  various  Indian  wars  and  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, William  and  Matthew  Jack  both  took 
active  parts.  William  was  commissary  offi- 
cer of  Colonel  Mackey’s  regiment,  a lieuten- 
ant of  Capt.  Samuel  Moorhead’s  independ- 
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ent  company  and  was  commissioned  a briga- 
dier general  of  militia  by  Governor  Thomas 
Mifflin  on  April  19,  1793. 

In  1784  he  was  commissioned  by  John 
Dickinson,  president  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council,  as  one  of  the  county  justices 
and  was  therefore  ex  officio  a county  judge. 
Christopher  Truby  and  John  Moore  were  on 
the  bench  with  him  and  his  commission  ran 
seven  years.  The  court  minutes  show  that 
he  was  in  more  constant  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions on  the  bench  at  Greensburg  than  any 
other  judge.  John  Moore  was  designated 
president  judge,  but  frequently  in  Moore’s 
absence  William  Jack  is  noted  as  presiding. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Judge  Addison  (1791) 
Jack  became  an  associate  judge.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  century  he  was  on  the  bench  at 
almost  every  term  of  court. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1785  the  project 
of  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Hannas- 
town  had  been  agitated,  as  the  minutes  of 
the  supreme  executive  council  show  (Co- 
lonial Records,  volume  14,  page  287).  The 
trustees  of  the  county  who  passed  on  this 
question  were  Michael  Rugh,  Benjamin 
Davis,  Hugh  Martin,  John  Pomeroy  and 
John  Shields.  General  Jack  and  others 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  where  Greens- 
burg now  stands,  and  offered  to  donate 
lands  for  a courthouse,  churches,  cemetery*, 
etc.,  if  the  county  seat  were  located  to  suit 
them.  Greensburg  was  accordingly  selected 
in  1785  and  the  new  town  was  named  after 
the  great  Rhode  Island  Quaker  general  of 
the  Revolution,  Nathaniel  Greene. 

There  is  in  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  General  Jack,  the  children  of  Mrs.  Nancy* 
Jack  Wentling,  late  of  Greensburg,  a very 
laudatory  letter  given  to  General  Jack  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe.  The 
letter  indicates  that  he  was  a man  of  many 
high  and  noble  qualities  and  is  signed  by 
John  Moore,  president  judge;  Christopher 
Truby,  Michael  Rugh,  judges,  and  attested 
by  Michael  ITuffnagle,  prothonotary.  The 


letter  is  dated  November  4,  1788.  General 
Jack  lived  many  years  after  this,  dying 
February  18,  1821. 

There  were  other  justices  who  sat  on  the 
bench  during  this  provincial  period,  but 
these  of  whom  we  have  written  are  fairly 
representative  men  of  their  day,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  men  who  presided  over 
our  courts  during  the  years  between  1773 
and  1790. 

THE  EARLY  BAR. 

GENERAL  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR,  BRECK- 
ENRIDGE  AND  OTHERS. 

For  some  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
county  the  Westmoreland  bar  scarcely  had 
a name  as  a bar.  There  were  no  -resident 
lawyers  in  Hannastown.  Lawyers  came 
from  other  counties  to  try  eases  regularly 
before  judges  and  jurymen,  but  sessions  of 
court  were  short  and  far  between.  The  first 
laAvyer  who  was  regularly  admitted  to  the 
bar,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was  Francis 
Dade,  who  was  sworn  August  3,  1773.  The 
old  records  show  the  names  of  Espy,  Irwin, 
Smiley,  Galbraith,  Meg-raw,  Sample,  Ross, 
Scott,  Wilson  and  others. 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  afterwards  Major  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  chief  commander  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Ligonier  valley,  twenty  miles  east, 
but  none  near  Hannastown.  But  this  pa- 
triot did  not  think  of  himself  when  the  lo- 
cation of  the  county  seat  was  to  be  selected. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  he  easily 
overcame  his  personal  interests  and  urged 
that  the  county  seat  be  located  at  Pitts- 
burgh, twenty  miles  further  away  from  his 
lands. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  project  to  form 
the  new  county;  was  a justice  and  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  county  courts ; was  the  first 
prothonotaiw  of  Westmoreland  county  and 
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filled  the  office  till  he  entered  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  in  1776.  His  residence,  when 
not  absent  on  public  business,  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  county  (at  Ligonier) 
for  nearly  sixty  years.  He  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  at  all  events  not  a lawyer, 
though  the  records  show  that  he  often  con- 
ducted cases.  His  name  and  character  are 
so  inseparably  associated  Avitli  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  with  that 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  that  even  a 
brief  sketch  of  him  seems  superfluous.  Here 
at  Greensburg,  in  a cemetery  Avhich  bears 
his  name,  rests  his  ashes ; and  there  are  but 
few  names  in  American  history  more  thor- 
oughly perpetuated  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  different  states  than  that  of  Arthur  St. 
Clair. 

We  give  the  inscription  on  his  monument 
Avithout  comment: 

“The  Earthly  Remains  of  Major-General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  are  deposited  beneath  this 
humble  monument,  which  is  Erected  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a nobler  one  due  from  his 
country.  He  died  August  31st,  1818,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.” 

Hugh  Henry  Breckenridge,  noted  for  his 
learning,  eloquence  and  wit,  afterwards  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
Avas  admitted  at  HannastOAArn  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April,  1781,  and  for  many  years 
practiced  a great  deal  at  this  bar.  Upon  his 
motion  David  Bradford  Avas  admitted  in 
1782.  Bradford  came  to  this  county  from 
Maryland,  became  the  head  and  front  of  the 
Whisky  Insurrection,  and  Avas  forced  to  flee 
the  country.  He  settled  finally  in  Missis- 
sippi, Avliere  he  became  a Avealtliy  planter. 
These  attorneys  and  some  others  were  the 
first,  and  they  practiced  Avhile  the  courts 
Avere  held  at  Hannastown  and  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  seat  to  Greensburg. 
Breckenridge  Avas  the  most  noted  of  them 
all,  and  an  extended  sketch  of  him  would 
be  in  keeping  in  these  articles  Avere  it  not 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Allegheny  county 


liar  and  will  be.  doubtless  treated  in  that 
part  of  this  work. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  early 
courts  Avere  of  an  inferior  character  because 
the  justices  were  not  learned  in  the  laAv.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Ebenezer  Webster, 
the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  though  not  a 
lawyer,  sat  for  many  years  as  a judge  of  the 
common  pleas  court  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
justices  were  selected  Avitli  great  care,  and 
Avere  well  suited  and  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  litigation  of  the  primitive  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  steadily  advanced  the  pioneer  standards 
of  jurisprudence  until  1790,  when  the  com- 
munity Avas  intellectually  ready  for  the  more 
exacting  principles  of  the  new  constitution. 
After  the  constitution  of  1790  Avent  into 
force,  there  Avere  still  three  judges  on  the 
bench,  the  president  judge  alone  being 
learned  in  the  law,  the  other  two  being  as- 
sociate judges.  The  associate  judges  re- 
mained on  the  bench  in  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty until  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1873. 

Hannastown — Not  Avithstan  ding  the  oppo- 
sition of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  avIio  rightly 
thought  Pittsburgh  Avas  a better  location  for 
the  new  county  seat,  Hanna’s  place  Avas  se- 
lected as  the  county  seat  of  Westmoreland 
county  and  it  Avas  named  HannastoAvn.  The 
toAvn,  though  unimportant  in  itself,  attained 
a very  exalted  place  in  colonial  history. 
There  our  forefathers  stood  like  a stone  Avail 
against  British  tyranny,  and  adopted  a dec- 
laration of  independence  on  May  16,  1775, 
Avhich  very  much  resembles  the  great  Dec- 
laration signed  and  published  in  Philadel- 
phia July  4,  1776. 

The  toAvn  is,  moreover,  memorable  as  the 
first  place  Avest  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
where  justice,  though  rude,  its  temple  built 
of  unhewn  logs,  Avas  administered  according 
to  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  English  lave. 
Cities  of  untold  Avealth  and  poAver  have 
risen,  but  feAV  of  them  have  achieved  as 
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glorious  a record  in  history  as  this  little  col- 
lection of  mud-plastered  log  huts  built  in  the 
heart  of  a primeval  forest  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hannastown  was  perhaps  at  its  best  in 
1782  when  it  consisted  of  about  thirty  log 
houses,  a jail,  a whipping  post  and  a pillory, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  laws  of 
the  province  demanded  these  implements  of 
torture  in  every  county  seat  and  they  were 
used  at  Hannastown.  The  town  was  burned 
by  the  Indians  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
13,  1782.  The  log  house  used  as  a court- 
house was  not  burned.  It  was  never  owned 
by  the  county , a one-story  log  jail  being  the 
only  building  erected  and  owned  by  it. 
When  the  town  was  fired  the  jail  was  thrown 
open  and  the  prisoners  allowed  to  escape. 
The  court  records  were  taken  into  the  fort 
and  thus  preserved  to  us  from  the  destruc- 
tive wrath  of  the  Indians. 

The  county  seat  was  not  at  once  moved 
to  Greensburg,  several  sessions  of  court  be- 
ing held  at  Hannastown  after  its  destruction. 
There  was  always  a dissatisfaction  about  the 
county  seat  being  at  Hannastown,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have  remained 
there  even  though  the  town  had  not  been 
burned.  After  its  destruction  this  dissatis- 
faction culminated  in  1785  and  1786,  in  its 
permanent  location  at  Greensburg.  The  first 
session  of  court  held  in  Greensburg  was  the 
January  term  of  1787  with  Judge  John 
Moore  on  the  bench. 

PART  II. 

THE  BENCH  OF  THE  PAST. 

THE  JUDGES. 

1790-1890. 

Those  who  sat  on  the  bench  in  Westmore- 
land county  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution in  1790,  that  is,  those  who  were 
“learned  in  the  law,”  as  was  provided  for 
in  that  constitution,  are  as  follows: 

Alexander  Addison,  from  1790  to  1803; 


Samuel  Roberts,  from  1803  to  1805;  John 
Young,  from  1806  to  1836,  a period  of  thirty 
and  a half  years,  which  was  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  judge  on  this  bench ; 
Thomas  White,  of  Indiana  county,  from  1836 
to  1847,  Jeremiah  M.  Burrell,  from  1847  to 
1848,  and  again,  he  being  a second  time  on 
the  bench  as  in  his  biography  later  on  will 
appear,  from  1851  to  1855;  John  C.  Knox, 
from  1848  to  1850 ; Joseph  Buffington,  from 
1855  to  1871;  James  A.  Logan,  from  1871  to 
1879;  James  A.  Hunter,  from  1879  to  1890. 

(Judges  Lucien  W.  Doty,  Alexander  D. 
McConnell  and  John  B.  Steel,  the  present  oc- 
cupants of  the  bench,  will  be  considered  in 
the  part  of  this  work  entitled  “The  Present 
Bench  and  Bar.”) 

Judge  Alexander  Addison,  like  many 
prominent  men  of  his  day,  was  born  in  a 
foreign  land — in  Ireland,  in  1759.  He  re- 
ceived a thorough  education  at  Edinburgh 
and  was  for  many  years  a clergyman  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Scotland.  He  canm 
to  this  country,  arriving  in  Pennsylvania 
December  20,  1785,  and  applied  to  the  old 
renowned  Redstone  Presbytery  for  license 
to  preach  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
From  some  unknoAvn  cause  the  examination 
proved  very  unsatisfactory,  but  permission 
was  granted  to  him  to  preach,  his  applica- 
tion having  been  made  from  the  town  of 
Washington.  Not  long  after  this,  being  per- 
haps disgruntled  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  his  examination,  he  abandoned  the  min- 
istry and  took  up  the  study  of  law.  He 
finally  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  many  years  and  with  great 
success. 

He  was  president  judge  of  this  district, 
which  included  the  four  western  counties 
which  became  so  notorious  in  1795  in  the 
Whisky  Insurrection.  During  this  period, 
and  for  decisions  growing  out  of  the  Whisky 
Insurrection,  he  was  removed  from  the 
bench  by  impeachment,  though  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  his  removal  was  due  very  largely 
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to  political  prejudice.  He  was  a scholar  and 
learned  writer.  He  published  “Observa- 
tions on  Gallatin’s  Speech,”  1798;  “Analysis 
of  the  Report  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,” 
1800;  and  “Pennsylvania  Reports,”  1800.  A 
great  writer  of  that  day  has  spoken  of  him 
as  “an  intelligent,  learned,  upright  and 
fearless  judge ; one  whose  equal  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Pennsjdvania.  ” 

His  charge  to  the  grand  jury  during  the 
Whisky  Insurrection  is  a monument  to  his 
talents  and  worth,  and  one  who  remembers 
the  political  surroundings  of  that  day  can- 
not read  it  without  being  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Judge  Addison  had  fully  his  share 
of  moral  courage  and  stamina. 

Judge  Samuel  Roberts.— Judge  Addison 
was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Roberts,  who  came  from  Allegheny 
county,  and  therefore  little  is  known  of  him 
in  Westmoreland.  He  was  president  judge 
of  the  Fifth  Judicial  district,  and  held  the 
position  from  1803  to  1805.  He  presided  in 
Greensburg  at  June  term,  1803,  beginning 
June  20,  and  for  the  last  time  at  December 
term,  1805.  At  that  time  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  state  was  remodeled  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  that  year.  The  new  dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  counties  of  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Washington,  Fayette  and  Greene, 
was  constituted  the  Fifth  district,  in  which 
Judge  Roberts  continued  to  preside.  West- 
moreland was  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Tenth  Judicial  district,  a position  which  it 
has  held  ever  since.  With  this  change  there- 
fore Judge  Roberts’  connection  with  West- 
moreland county  ceased,  and  since  he  be- 
longs to  another  county  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  write  further  of  him  in  these 
sketches. 

Judge  Thomas  White.  — After  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Yoiing,  Thomas  White,  Esq., 
an  Indiana  county  lawyer,  was  commis- 
sioned judge  of  this  district,  it  then  being 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Indiana,  Armstrong  and  Cambria.  His 


commission  was  dated  December  13,  1836. 
Early  in  1837  it  was  read  in  the  Westmore- 
land county  courts  and  he  began  his  work 
on  the  bench.  He  presided  at  practically  all 
the  courts  held  in  Westmoreland  county  un- 
til 1847,  when  Jeremiah  M.  Burrell  was  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  his  successor. 

Judge  White  had  read  law  with  the  cele- 
brated William  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  legal  annals  of 
our  state,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Indiana  in  1820  or  1821,  when  he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  rapidly 
obtained  a good  practice.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged extensively  in  business,  being  among 
other  things  the  agent  of  George  Clymer. 
who  owned  great  tracts  of  land  in  Indiana 
county.  Judge  White  lived  many  years 
after  retiring  from  the  bench,  and  served 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  well-known  “Peace 
Convention,”  which  met  at  Washington. 

Much  more  would  be  written  of  him  were 
it  not  that  this  work  contemplates  a history 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the  Indiana 
county  bench  and  bar,  and  his  name  will 
doubtless  there  appear  and  his  busy  and 
eventful  life  be  given  in  that  part  of  this 
work  at  its  proper  length. 

Judge  John  C.  Knox.— When  court  met  on 
the  morning  of  May  22,  1848,  John  C.  Knox, 
of  Tioga  county,  appeared  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  bench  by  Judge  Burrell,  when 
a commission  appointing  Knox  to  the  office 
of  judgeship  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  district 
was  read  in  open  court.  A perusal  of  the 
sketch  of  Judge  Burrell,  immediately  pre- 
ceding this,  will  explain  his  elevation  to  the 
bench. 

Judge  Knox  was  easily  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench 
in  the  Tenth  Judicial  district,  then  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Cambria,  Indiana,  Arm- 
strong and  Westmoreland.  He  presided  but 
a short  time  in  Westmoreland,  for  the  new 
law  of  1850  vacated  his  position,  and  the 
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election  of  Judge  Burrell,  as  above  indi- 
cated, followed.  In  1851  he  therefore  left 
the  district,  returned  to  his  home  in  Tioga 
county  and  was  at  once  elected  judge  of  his 
district  over  Judge  Buffington.  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist  ever  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania,  Chief  Justice  John 
Bannister  Gibson.  That  the  governor  should 
select  him  to  fill  this  position  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  eulogy  of  his  character  and  legal 
attainments.  He  filled  the  position  with 
ability  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth 
under  Governor  Pollock.  In  1861  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  to  practice  law.  Un- 
fortunately very  shortly  after  this  he  was 
afflicted  with  softening  of  the  brain,  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  but  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  state  asylum  at 
Norristown,  where  he  died  about  a quarter 
of  a century  after. 

More  would  be  said  of  him  in  these  pages 
were  it  not  that  he  belongs  properly  to  Ti- 
oga county,  and  his  character  and  attain- 
ments will  doubtless  be  treated  in  the  part 
of  the  history  which  relates  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  this  state. 

Judge  John  Young  was  born  in  a foreign 
land— in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  12,  1762. 
He  was  a shining  member  of  a very  promi- 
nent Scottish  family  which  was  noted  in 
Scotland  for  its  learning,  its  aristocratic 
standing  and  nobility,  and  one  branch  of  it 
was  knighted  before  the  reign  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  took  the 
name  John  from  his  father  and  grandfather. 
He  had  three  brothers  respectively  named 
Thomas,  Douglass  and  William,  and  one  sis- 
ter named  Mary,  all  of  whom  were  highly 
educated. 

The  father  of  Judge  Young  was  a well- 
to-do  merchant  in  Glasgow  and  feAV  men  of 
his  day  lived  in  greater  affluence.  He  also 
gained  a reputation  for  liberality  and  kind  - 


qualities,  which,  if  tradition  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  were  inherited  by  his  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Perhaps  from  undue 
liberality  he  became  financially  involved  in 
his  later  years.  At  all  events  he  bailed  his 
brother  William  for  a large  sum  of  money, 
for  which  debt  his  property  was  sold,  and  he 
died  shortly  after  this  from  anxiety,  super- 
induced by  his  financial  reverses. 

At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  Judge 
Young  was  a student  at  law,  in  the  office  of 
the  father  of  the  renowned  novelist,  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  relinquished  the  study  of 
law,  and,  first  procuring  places  under  tlm 
crown  for  his  brothers,  he  emigrated  to  this 
country,  reaching  Philadelphia  in  1780.  It 
is  said  that  he  arrived  with  but  one  English 
shilling  in  his  pocket.  In  Philadelphia  he 
attracted  notice  by  his  fine  bearing.  He  en- 
tered the  office  of  Mr.  Duponceau,  who  was 
an  interpreter  for  the  Philadelphia  courts.  In 
this  office  he  became  very  useful,  not  only 
because  of  his  rapidly  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  because  of  his  eminent  tal- 
ents as  a French  scholar.  Afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Judge  Wilson  and  read 
law  diligently  with  him  until  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  which  was  January  8,  1786.  After 
his  admission  he  remained  for  some  years 
practicing  in  the  eastern  counties,  mainly  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  was  settled  largely  by  Ger- 
mans and  that  the  western  part  of  the  state 
was  settled  largely  by  Scotch-Irish.  This 
induced  Mr.  Young  to  remove  to  Westmore- 
land county,  which  he  did  in  1789.  Greens- 
burg  had  recently  been  made  a county  seat 
and  he  settled  here  and  in  a short  time 
gained  a large  practice  in  this  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  because  of  his  ability  and  his 
high  character  for  integrity.  For  many  years 
after  this,  however,  he  was  frequently  called 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Swedenborg 
church  and  this  belief  often  brought  him  into 
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association  with  Mr.  Francis  Bailey  and  his 
cultured  family,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Maria  Barclay,  who,  we 
believe,  was  an  orphan,  and  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1794.  With  her  he  lived  for 
many  years  and  they  had  a family  of  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  After  his  wife’s 
death  he  contracted  a second  marriage  with 
Satira  Barclay,  a cousin  of  his  former  wife, 
and  by  her  he  had  two  children— a son  and 
a daughter. 

He  was  always  known  as  a man  of  fine 
ability  and  great  force  of  character.  In 
1791  he,  in  company  with  an  old  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  named  Stokely,  was  ap- 
pointed a delegate  to  the  first  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  called  to  consider  troubles  then 
rife,  concerning  an  act  of  Congress  which 
had  been  passed  in  March  of  that  year,  im- 
posing a duty  upon  spirits  distilled  within 
the  United  States.  This  law  was  called  the 
“Excise  Act,’’  but  the  difficulties  arising 
from  it  have  been  known  in  history  as  the 
Whisky  Insurrection.  His  participation  in 
these  negotiations  added  largely  to  his  pop- 
ularity and  greatly  increased  his  clientage. 

In  1790,  1792  and  1793  the  Indians  were 
very  troublesome  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Young  is  known  to 
have  served  two  or  three  terms  of  two  or 
three  months  each  in  a military  capacity  in 
defending  the  native  settlers  against  the  In- 
dians. Pie  had,  however,  no  military  pre- 
dilections, his  enlisting  being  only  a question 
of  duty. 

He  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
great  success  until  the  year  1805.  In  that 
year  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  president 
judgeship  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  district, 
then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Westmore- 
land, Armstrong,  Somerset,  Cambria  and 
Indiana.  Thomas  McKean  was  then  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  applicants  from  these  counties  for  the 
position  of  judge,  but  John  Young  because 
of  his  integrity,  firmness  and  legal  erudi- 


tion, was  ajipointed,  though  the  governor 
said,  with  what  was  perhaps  at  that  time 
pardonable  dislike,  that  he  did  not  like  his 
religion,  but  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  man.  Judge  Young’s  commission  was 
dated  at  Lancaster  on  the  first  of  March, 
1806,  and  he  held  office  until  the  latter  part 
of  1837,  a period  of  thirty-one  and  one-half 
years,  when  having  reached  the  age  of  life 
when  most  men  wish  to  retire  from  its  active 
duties  he  resigned  his  commission  and  re- 
tired to  private  life. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  his 
learning  and  ability  as  a lawyer  were  so 
great  that  even  in  that  age  when  money 
was  extremely  scarce  it  is  said  that  his  in- 
come from  his  practice  was  usually  over 
$5,000  a year,  and  as  a matter  of  course  he 
was  slow  to  relinquish  it  for  the  judgeship 
which  then  paid  but  a few  hundred.  At  that 
time  he  was  generally  employed  in  all  the 
larger  cases  tried  in  the  several  courts  in 
this  and  adjoining  counties. 

There  is  one  case  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  where  his  superior  education  was 
greatly  displayed  and  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  It  was  a case  involving  the  right 
of  land  upon  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  monastery  near  Beatty’s  sta- 
tion now  stands,  the  dispute  being  between 
the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy.  II.  IP. 
Brackenridge,  Esq.,  afterwards  Justice 
Braekenridge,  was  employed  on  the  other 
side.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry 
and  on  the  trial  there  was  a great  display  of 
ecclesiastical  learning.  The  bulls  of  the 
Pope  and  the  decrees  of  the  council  were 
read  in  the  original  Latin  and  explained 
with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  the  exact  ex- 
tent to  which  the  canon  law  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  common  law  and  the  statute 
law  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Judge  Young 
was  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  best  special 
pleader  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  bar. 
In  criminal  court  it  is  said  that  he  nearly  al- 
ways leaned  towards  the  prisoner  on  ac- 
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count  of  a kindness  of  heart  which  has  been 
referred  to  heretofore.  In  all  cases  he  tem- 
pered justice  with  leniency. 

Judge  Young  survived  his  resignation  a 
few  years,  dying  in  Greensburg  October  6, 
1840.  Ilis  remains  are  now  lying  near 
Greensburg  in  a burying  ground  known  as 
the  old  St.  Clair  cemetery. 

It  is  said  that  Judge  Young  was  a master 
of  seven  languages,  and  one  or  two  of  these 
at  least  were  acquired  when  he  was  quite 
advanced  in  years.  He  wrote  and  trans- 
lated Latin  with  perfect  fluency,  and  was 
equally  proficient  in  the  French  language. 
At  one  time  while  he  was  on  the  bench  a 
Frenchman  named  Victor  Noel  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  jail  in  Somerset  county  for 
the  murder  of  a man  named  Pollock  from 
Ligonier  valley.  Pollock  was  a merchant 
and  had  been  going  east  with  a large 
amount  of  money  to  buy  goods,  when  he 
was  waylaid  by  the  Frenchman  and  mur- 
dered for  his  money.  Judge  Young  ex- 
plained the  indictment  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  trial  to  the  prisoner  in  French,  and 
after  his  conviction,  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged  in  “the  polite  and  polished  language 
of  his  native  land.” 

The  residence  of  Judge  Young  in  Greens- 
burg was  on  Main  street,  opposite  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  Methodist  church  build- 
ing. From  this  place  he  dispensed  charity 
with  a lavish  hand  and  there  received  his 
friends  and  indeed  all  travelers  who  came, 
with  the  most  kindly  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. An  excellent  portrait  of  Judge  Young 
was  painted  by  the  renowned  artist  Gilbert 
Stuart,  who  also  painted  the  famous  por- 
trait of  Washington  known  as  the  “Stuart 
Picture.”  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Frank  Young 
Clopper,  of  Greensburg,  and  the  engraving 
here  given  is  from  the  original  portrait. 

Judge  Joseph  Buffiington  presided  for 
many  years  in  what  was  and  is  now  termed 
the  “old  Tenth”  district.  He  was  born  in  the 


town  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  on  November  27, 
1803.  He  was  of  Quaker  extraction,  his  an- 
cestors coming  from  the  Friends  or  Quakers 
in  Middlesex,  England.  Ilis  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Buffington,  was  a miller  near 
Chad’s  Ford,  in  Chester  county,  during  the 
Revolution.  His  father,  Ephraim  Buffing- 
ton, kept  an  inn  or  tavern  stand  known  as 
the  “Whitehall,”  at  Westchester,  which  in 
its  day  was  a celebrated  hostelry.  When 
Joseph  Buffington  was  ten  years  old,  his 
father,  in  hopes  of  improving  his  fortune, 
moved  west  and  settled  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  near  Pittsburgh.  During  this  journey, 
which,  of  course,  Avas  made  in  Avagons,  as 
Judge  Buffington  often  related,  he  passed 
through  Greensburg  and  stopped  at  the  old 
Rohrer  house,  now  the  Null  house.  He  also 
said  that  it  Avas  here  for  the  first  time  that 
he  saw  a soft  coal  fire.  A feAv  years  after- 
wards  he  entered  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  though  he  Avas  not  graduated, 
he  Avas  Avell  educated.  Aftemvards  young 
Buffington  settled  in  Butler,  Pa.,  and  before 
studying  law  Avas  an  editor  of  a Aveekly  pa- 
per called  the  Butler  Repository,  and  in  this 
he  Avas  associated  with  Samuel  A.  Purvi- 
ance,  Avho  afterAvards  became  eminent  in  the 
Allegheny  county  bar  and  Avas  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  commonwealth  under  Governor 
Curtin  in  1861.  Buffington  read  law  Avith 
Samuel  Ayers,  of  Butler,  and  Avhile  a stu- 
dent, Avas  married  to  Catharine  Mechling, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Mechling,  Avho,  about 
that  time,  Avas  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate. 
In  July,  1826,  he  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  to  practice  in  Butler  county.  He 
only  remained  there  about  a year  and  then 
removed  to  Armstrong  county,  locating  in 
Kittanning,  AArhere  he  resided  continuously 
until  his  death.  His  industry,  integrity  and 
close  application  brought  him  the  highest 
fruit  of  his  profession.  Like  most  lawyers 
of  his  day,  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
He  Avas  a member  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
in  1831,  and  served  as  a delegate  to  the  na- 
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tional  convention  of  that  body  in  1832, 
which  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated  Wil- 
liam Wirt  for  the  presidency.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  nominated  for  offices,  but  his  par- 
ty being  in  the  minority,  he  was  not  elected. 
In  1840  he  became  identified  with  the  WThig' 
party  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Harrison,  being  a presiden- 
tial elector. 

During  these  years  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  his  work  was  not 
confined  to  Armstrong  county,  but  spread 
over  Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Indiana  and 
sometimes  he  appeared  in  the  AVestmore- 
land  county  courts.  In  these  counties  he 
was  connected  with  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant land  trials,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  regulating  this  then 
very  prominent  branch  of  litigation  was 
most  accurate.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  as  a Whig  in  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  the  counties  of  Armstrong, 
Butler,  Clearfield  and  Indiana.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1844.  Shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress,  his  friend  and  fellow- 
townsman,  AVilliam  F.  Johnston,  having 
been  elected  governor,  appointed  him  judge 
of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  district,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Clarion,  Elk,  Jef- 
ferson and  Venango.  This  position  he  held 
until  the  office  became  elective  in  1851,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  Hon.  John  C.  Knox,  of 
whom  we  have  previously  spoken.  In  1852 
he  was  nominated  by  the  AVhig  party  for  a 
place  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  the  AVhig  party  that  year  Avas  defeated, 
the  candidate  for  president  being  Gen. 
AVinfield  Scott,  and  Buffington  Avent  doAvn 
Avith  his  party,  the  late  Justice  Woodward, 
of  Luzerne  county,  being  elected.  During 
the  same  year  President  Fillmore  nominated 
him  to  be  chief  justice  of  Utah  territory. 
The  great  distance  of  Utah  territory  from 
his  home  led  him  to  decline  the  proffered 
honor,  though  he  was  greatly  pressed  to  ac- 
cept it. 


On  the  resignation  of  Judge  Burrell  as 
judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  district  he  was 
appointed  to  that  position  in  1855  by  Gov- 
ernor Pollock,  Avitli  whom  he  had  served  in 
Congress,  and  then  began  his  connection 
Avith  Westmoreland  county.  The  year  fol- 
loAving  he  Avas  elected  for  a term  of  ten 
years.  In  this  contest  he  had  no  opponent, 
the  opposition  declining  to  nominate 
through  the  advice  of  James  Buchanan,  A\Tho 
Aims  a personal  friend  of  Buffington’s  and 
who  was  himself  a candidate  for  president 
of  the  United  States.  In  1866  Judge  Buf- 
fington was  re-elected  for  another  term  of 
ten  years.  In  1871  he  resigned  from  the 
bench,  when'  declining  health  admonished 
him  that  his  days  of  labor  Avere  nearly  ended. 
Judge  Buffington  Avas  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  Avho  ever  sat  on  the  AVest- 
moreland  bench.  He  died  in  Kittanning  on 
Saturday,  February  3,  1872. 

Judge  Jeremiah  M.  Burrell.— On  the  expi- 
ration of  Judge  AVhite’s  commission,  Francis 
R.  Shunk,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
pointed Jeremiah  Murray  Burrell,  of  Greens- 
burg,  to  the  vacancy.  Pie  was  born  near 
Murraysville,  in  Westmoreland  county,  his 
father  being  Dr.  Benjamin  Burrell,  who 
removed  to  Westmoreland  from  Dauphin 
county.  His  mother  A\ras  a daughter  of  the 
renowned  Jeremiah  Murray,  Esq.  He  Avas 
the  only  son,  and  bis  parents  being  wealthy, 
gave  him  a thorough  education.  He  Avas 
graduated  at  Jefferson  college,  at  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  read  law  with  Richard  Coul- 
ter, avIio  afterwards  went  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state,  and  is  mentioned  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Avork.  Air.  Burrell  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  July  14,  1835.  Some 
years  after  that  he  became  the  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Argus,  an  avoca- 
tion not  uncommon  for  active,  energetic 
members  of  the  bar  in  that  day.  He  Avas  a 
staunch  Democrat,  and  made  his  paper 
bristle  with  the  doctrines  of  his  party.  In 
the  great  campaign  of  1840,  the  “Log  Cabin 
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campaign,”  the  hottest  in  the  history  of 
national  politics,  he  established  a great  name 
as  a writer.  lie  not  only  made  a state  repu- 
tation, but  some  of  his  articles  on  political 
topics  were  answered  by  Horace  Greeley  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  this  giving  him  a 
still  wider  fame.  In  the  campaign  of  18-14 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
and  writers  in  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of 
James  K.  Polk,  and  in  debate  was  pitted 
against  Thomas  Williams  and  other  great 
orators  of  that  day.  He  was  after  this 
elected  to  the  state  Legislature,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a leader  of  the 
house.  It  is  said  that  no  man  in  the  state 
in  his  day  could  speak  more  eloquently  than 
he. 

The  late  Maj.  William  II.  Ilackey,  who 
was  contemporaneous  with  Judge  Burrell, 
delighted  to  tell  a story  illustrative  of  the 
latter’s  splendid  oratory.  A large  outdoor 
Democratic  convention  was  being  held  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1844.  The  addresses  were  made 
from  the  portico  of  the  Monongahela  house, 
but  the  crowd  was  so  dense  and  enthusiastic 
that  the  speakers  could  not  be  heard.  Fi- 
nally Burrell,  then  twenty-nine  years  old, 
was  introduced  and  in  loud  clear  tones  read- 
ily made  himself  heard  by  all  the  surging 
multitude.  Some  one,  caught  by  his  elo- 
quence, inquired  of  those  around  him  who 
the  speaker  was.  “I  told  him,”  said  the 
major,  “with  all  the  home  pride  I could 
muster,  that  the  eloquent  speaker  was  J.  M. 
Burrell,  of  Greensburg,  the  most  gifted 
young  orator  in  Pennsylvania.”  Very  soon, 
as  the  major  said,  the  audience  was  quieted 
down  and  listened  to  his  address  with  en- 
raptured admiration  till  he  had  finished 
speaking. 

At  that  time  in  Pennsylvania  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  When  the  chief  executive  sent 
Mr.  Burrell’s  name  to  the  Senate,  so  bitter 
had  been  many  of  his  contests  in  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  Senate  refused,  doubtless  on 


political  grounds,  to  confirm  the  nomination. 
After  the  Legislature  adjourned  Governor 
Shunk  commissioned  him  and  he  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  governor  had  this 
power  was  widely  discussed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  had  been  several  legal  expo- 
sitions of  parallel  cases  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  in  its 
method  of  filling  certain  vacancies  was 
identical  in  language  with  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution  of  1838.  These  expo- 
sitions of  opinion  had  been  given  by  William 
AA7irt  and  Rodger  B.  Taney,  both  attorney 
generals,  and  the  latter  afterwards  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  Upon  these  opin- 
ions Governor  Shunk  based  his  right  to 
make  the  appointment. 

The  record  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
has  this  minute:  “Monday  morning,  24tli 

May,  1847,  Jeremiah  M.  Burrell  appeared 
upon  the  bench  and  presented  his  commis- 
sion from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
dated  27th  March,  1847,  appointing  him 
President  Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Cambria,  Indiana,  Armstrong  and 
W estmoreland.  ’ ’ 

After  carefully  weighing  the  different 
opinions,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  vacate 
this  appointment,  and  the  governor  nom- 
inated Hon.  John  C.  Knox,  of  Tioga  county, 
for  the  position.  His  nomination  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Judge 
Knox  therefore  began  his  work  on  the  bench 
May  22,  1848,  Judge  Burrell  becoming  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  the  bar.  In  1850  the 
constitution  of  the  state  was  so  amended 
that  the  judgeship  became  an  elective  office. 
It  is  highly  creditable  to  Judge  Burrell  that 
when  this  new  law  went  into  effect  he  was 
the  one  man  in  the  district  who.  in  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  was  pre-eminently  above  all 
others  fitted  for  the  position.  His  nomina- 
tion followed  and  resulted  in  his  election  in 
1851. 
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Ilis  new  commission  was  presented  in 
Westmoreland  county  and  read  on  February 
16,  1852.  He  filled  the  office  in  this  district 
until  1855,  when  President  Franklin  Pierce 
appointed  him  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  Kansas.  Shortly  after 
assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  he  came  to 
Greensburg  on  a visit,  apparently  in  good 
health,  but  was  suddenly  afflicted  with 
laryngitis,  from  which  he  died  on  October 
21,  1856,  after  but  a few  days’  illness. 

Judge  Burrell’s  early  training  was  in  the 
old  school  Presbyterian  faith.  When  quite 
a young  man  he  married  Miss  Anna  Eliza- 
beth Richardson,  a woman  of  unusual 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  is  yet  liv- 
ing (1903).  A few  years  after  his  marriage 
he  built  a handsome  residence  in  Greens- 
burg, which  was  surrounded  by  large 
grounds,  most  tastefully  laid  out.  He  was 
a man  gifted  with  high  social  qualities,  rare 
tastes  and  refinement,  and  was  of  a gener- 
ous nature,  passionately  fond  of  his  library 
and  of  music.  Like  the  eminent  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gibson,  he  played  with  singular  skill 
upon  both  the  flute  and  violin.  As  a judge, 
he  lent  dignity  to  and  created  a good  im- 
pression in  all  the  courts  in  which  he  pre- 
sided. 

That  he  was  a lawyer  of  large  practice 
before  going  on  the  bench  is  evidenced  by 
our  court  records,  which  show  that  Judge 
Kimmell,  of  Somerset  county,  and  Judge  Ag- 
new,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. frequently  came  to  Greensburg  to  try 
cases  in  which  Judge  Burrell  had  been  en- 
gaged as  counsel  while  a practicing  lawyer, 
and  was  therefore  disqualified  to  try. 

His  early  death  was  deeply  regretted  by 
both  the  bench  and  the  bar. 

Judge  James  Addison  Logan  descended 
from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  December  3,  1839.  His  boyhood  days 
were  spent  on  the  farm,  on  the  river  and  at 
the  country  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 


bis  birthplace.  After  reaching  the  proper 
age  he  began  an  academic  course  at  Elders 
Ridge  academy,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  due  course  of  time  with  the  honors 
of  his  class.  Upon  completing  bis  academ- 
ic course  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Major  W.  A.  Stokes,  then  a cele- 
brated lawyer  and  counsel  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  company  at  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Soon  afterwards  Major  Stokes  went  into  the 
army,  and  Mr.  Logan  entered  the  office  of 
lion.  Harrison  P.  Laird.  Under  this  pre- 
ceptorship  he  finished  his  studies,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1863. 

With  such  lawyers  as  Henry  D.  Foster 
and  Edgar  Cowan  in  active  practice  in  the 
courts  in  a rural  county,  the  field  for  young- 
effort  was  not  inviting.  Mr.  Logan,  how- 
ever, immediately  gained  a prominent  place 
at  the  bar. 

In  1868,  when  Henry  D.  Foster  contested 
the  seat  of  Hon.  John  Covode  in  the  Nation- 
al House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Logan  Avas 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  and  conducted 
the  defence  with  such  skill  as  to  greatly 
extend  his  reputation.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed local  solicitor  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company  at  Greensburg.  That 
corporation  Avas  at  that  time  involved  in 
some  important  litigation,  of  which  the  neAv 
solicitor  assumed  charge.  Among  the  suits 
Avas  the  celebrated  case  of  John  Snodgrass 
and  Israel  Painter,  contractors,  for  furnish- 
ingthe  Union  army  Avitli  beeves,  avIio  claimed 
that  the  railroad  company  had  overcharged 
them  a large  amount  on  their  shipments  of 
cattle.  The  case  Avas  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  arbitrators  appointed  were  Judge 
Buffington,  of  Armstrong  county:  Judge  J. 
K.  Ewing,  Hon.  James  Veach  and  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Kane,  of  Fayette  county,  and  Hon.  Hugh 
Weir,  of  Indiana  county,  representing  the 
best  legal  talent  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Eminent  lawyers  were  retained  by  the 
plaintiffs,  and  a stubborn  fight  Avas  made. 
Mr.  Logan  substantially  Avon  the  case, 
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In  1871  Judge  Buffington  resigned,  leav- 
ing a vacancy  on  the  bench.  The  governor 
selected  Mr.  Logan  for  the  position.  He 
was  at  that  time  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and 
was  perhaps  the  youngest  judge  on  the 
common  pleas  bench,  and  presided  over  the 
largest  judicial  district,  both  in  population 
and  area,  in  the  state.  The  following  year 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  his  party 
for  the  full  term  of  ten  years.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  Hon.  Silas  M.  Clark, 
a resident  of  Indiana  county,  who  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  Judge  Clark 
was  very  popular  and  widely  knoAvn  in  the 
district,  but  Judge  Logan  was  elected  by  the 
usual  majority.  His  judicial  career  was  em- 
inently successful.  When  he  came  upon  the 
bench  a lawless  class  had  for  some  time  in- 
fested the  coal  regions  of  Armstrong  county, 
and  was  growing  dominant.  By  vigorous 
and  fearless  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  Judge  Logan  restored  authority,  and 
brought  the  county  back  to  quiet  and  good 
order. 

In  1875  occurred  what  were  known  as  the 
Italian  riots  in  Westmoreland  county.  A 
large  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  prom- 
inent in  the  county,  were  concerned  in  fo- 
menting disturbance,  which  resulted  in  the 
daylight  slaughter  of  four  Italian  miners. 
The  judge  did  not  halt  or  wait  for  others  to 
move  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  He 
called  the  grand  jury  together  and  sub- 
mitted the  facts  to  them.  A number  of  in- 
dictments were  immediately  found.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  energetic  course  was 
long  felt  in  the  county. 

He  served  on  the  bench  until  1879,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  as  their 
assistant  general  solicitor,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  office  of  general 
solicitor. 

During  his  service  on  the  bench  Judge 
Logan  Avon  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 


judge.  Prompt  and  vigorous  in  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  the  work  of  the  court  was 
pressed  foiuvard  and  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple promoted.  He  Avas  courteous  but  firm, 
severe  but  dignified,  and  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  bar,  and  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  public.  His  judicial  opinions, 
Avhen  orally  delivered,  Avere  clear,  concise 
and  to  the  point,  and  Avhen  Avritten,  forceful, 
lucid  and  admirable  in  every  respect.  Upon 
his  retirement  the  people  Avere  unanimous  in 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  val- 
uable  services  on  the  bench. 

An  adequate  sketch  of  his  career  during 
the  last  ten  years  is  not  possible  Avithout 
considering  with  more  detail  than  is  here 
practicable  the  functions  of  the  legal  de- 
partment of  a great  and  growing  railroad 
corporation.  Railroad  and  corporation  laAv 
demands  for  is  successful  prosecution,  from 
the  practical  side  to-day,  the  same  high 
order  of  talent  in  the  lawyer  that  the  laAv  of 
real  property  demanded  of  its  successful 
practitioners  during  its  formative  period, 
and  which  constitutional  laAv  as  a branch  of 
jurisprudence,  has  required  in  all  times. 
And,  indeed,  railroad  laAv  has  so  much  to  do 
Avith  constitutional  laAv  that,  to  be  a great 
railroad  laAvyer,  a man  must  also  be  a great 
constitutional  laAvyer. 

Judge  Logan’s  connection  Avith  the  litiga- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company 
and  its  more  than  one  hundred  associated 
corporations  has  been  intimate  and  direct, 
and  much  of  the  success  with  Avhich  it  has 
met  has  been  also  his  success.  In  the  famous 
suit  Avhich  Attorney  General  Cassidy 
brought  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company  and  other  lines  a feAv  years  ago, 
known  as  the  South  Penn  Equity  Proceed- 
ings, he  took  a prominent  part.  The  cases 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  vs. 
Lippincott  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  vs.  Marcliant,  knoAvn  as  the  Fil- 
bert Street  Extension  cases,  Avere  argued  by 
counsel  and  decided  by  the.  court  upon 
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•-rounds  which  he  suggested.  Those  cases 
which  were  decided  in  1887  and  1888,  and 
are  already  leading  cases  in  the  law,  estab- 
lished that  the  property  of  a railroad  corpo- 
ration is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  to 
liabilities  in  its  user  as  that  of  individuals. 
It  declared  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company  was  not  liable  for  the  depreciation 
of  real  estate  values  on  the  north  side  of  Fil- 
bert street  incidentally  caused  by  the  law- 
ful operation  of  its  trains  on  its  own  prop- 
erty on  the  south  side.  The  declaration  of 
this  principle,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  worth 
a great  deal  to  corporations  throughout  the 
state.  At  least  fifty  suits  for  damages 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company 
fell  with  the  decisions  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  Judge  Logan  largely 
represented  the  corporation  in  the  contested 
cases  before  the  commission,  as  well  as  in 
many  conferences  with  the  commission.  In- 
the  line  of  official  duty  he  has  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  his 
reputation  as  a lawyer  lias  not  suffered  by 
the  contact. 

Judge  Logan’s  duties  required  general 
supervision  of  all  the  litigation  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  lines  it  leased  or  controlled 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  immediate  advice 
and  conference  with  the  chief  executive  and 
department  officers  in  connection  with  the 
important  administrative  conduct  of  corpo- 
rate affairs.  He  had,  therefore,  use  for  all 
the  legal  attainments  of  his  lifetime,  as  well 
as  the  habits  of  industry  which  he  early  ac- 
quired. 

He  was  married  April  13,  1871,  to  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Marchand,  who  is 
written  of  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  With 
his  wife  and  children  he  lived  comfortably 
at  Bala,  on  the  Schuylkill  valley  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  Fairmount  Park. 


nr. 

In  1888  the  faculty  of  Washington  and 
.Jefferson  college,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  most  noted  and  conservative  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He 
died  October  29,  1902. 

Judge  James  A.  Hunter. — Immediately 
upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Logan,  in 
1879,  Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt  appointed 
Hon.  James  A.  Hunter  to  the  Westmoreland 
county  bench,  his  commission  being  dated 
July  12,  1879.  At  that  time  Westmoreland 
county  was  strongly  Democratic,  and  even 
Judge  Planter’s  most  ardent  friends  scarcely 
entertained  any  hope  of  his  election.  He, 
however,  accepted  the  commission  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  at  once. 
Later  on  in  the  year  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  as  their  candidate  for 
judge,  against  Archibald  A.  Stewart,  who 
had  been  previously  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  election  came  on  and  proved  to 
be  a very  bitter  one.  Many  old  line  Demo- 
crats were  dissatisfied  Avith  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Stewart.  The  Republicans  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  disaffection  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
November  election  Judge  Hunter  Avas  vic- 
torious, having  more  than  a thousand  ma- 
jority over  Mr.  Stewart,  and  therefore  filled 
the  office  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  and 
his  election  from  July  12,  1879,  to  January 
1,  1890. 

Judge  Hunter  Avas  born  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  April  18,  1835,  his  father  having 
been  a native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He 
received  a common  school  education,  Avas 
afterwards  a school  teacher,  read  law  Avith 
James  Todd,  of  the  Westmoreland  bar,  Avho 
had  been  formerly  a Philadelphia  laAvver 
and  attorney  general  of  the  commomvealth 
under  Governor  Rittner.  Judge  Hunter 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858  and  prac- 
ticed kuv  almost  continuously  until  he  Avent 
on  the  bench.  He  Avas  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  United  States  bankrupt 
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law  in  1867,  which  position  ho  resigned  to 
become  a member  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
session  of  1869.  Very  early  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  made  for  himself  a reputa- 
tion as  a public  speaker  second  to  no  one  at 
the  bar,  and  be  was  always  greatly  sought 
for  to  address  all  kinds  of  meetings,  partic- 
ularly Republican  meetings,  where,  as  a 
stump  speaker,  he  had  few  equals. 

After  .Judge  Hunter’s  retirement  from  the, 
bench  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 
He  was  never  a man  of  strong  constitution, 
and  in  1893  was  taken  sick  with  pneumonia 
and  died  June  13,  after  a feAv  days’  illness, 
and  was  buried  at  Greensburg. 

Judge  Hunter’s  term  of  office  finished  up 
exactly  one  hundred  years  of  courts  with 
judges  learned  in  the  law,  as  was  provided 
for  in  the  constitution  of  1790.  He  was 
the  ninth  judge  in  a century,  though  Judges 
Roberts  and  Knox  served  short  terms,  and 
Burrell  and  Logan  both  resigned. 

A desultory  glance  at  the  advancements 
made  in  the  administration  of  justice  will 
show  the  most  casual  observer  that  they  have 
done  their  work  faithfully  and  well.  A 
century  has  wrought  great  changes  in  the 
county.  As  has  been  seen,  the  early  judges 
presided  over  a number  of  counties,  never 
less  than  three.  During  these  years  the 
judges  journeyed  on  horseback  from  one 
county  to  another,  and  the  more  prominent 
lawyers  rode  the  circuit  with  them.  It  was 
not  infrequent  in  those,  days  that  litigants 
stood  at  the  courthouse  steps  and  employed 
their  attorneys  perhaps  but  a few  minutes 
before  their  cause  was  called  for  trial. 

For  long  years  in  Greensburg  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  after  the  ancient  English  cus- 
tom, collected  a body  of  mounted  men  who 
rode  out  to  meet  the  coming  judge  and  es- 
cort him  into  the  village.  This  custom  was 
kept  up  until  the  early  fifties,  passing  away 
with  railroad  building,  after  which  the 
judges  no  longer  arrived  on  horseback. 

By  the  constitution  of  1790  the  judges 


were  appointed  for  life.  This  provision  ob- 
tained until  1838,  when  a new  constitution 
changed  the  term  only,  making  it  for  ten 
years  instead  of  for  life.  In  1850  the  consti- 
tution was  amended  so  as  to  make  the  office 
an  elective  one,  the  term  remaining  the 
same.  This  amendment  was  ingrafted  in 
the  constitution  of  1873  and  still  prevails. 

Since  1874  Westmoreland  county  has  been 
a separate  judicial  district,  gaining  this  by 
virtue  of  the  “new  constitution”  adopted  in 
1873.  Since  then  we  have  had  no  associate 
judges  on  the  bench. 

PART  III. 

EMINENT  LAWYERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Major  John  B.  Alexander. —There  is  but 
one  name,  leading  all  others,  with  which  to 
head  this  list,  and  that  is  John  B.  Alexander. 
He  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county. 
Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Westmoreland 
bar  in  December,  1804.  After  that,  during 
his  long  lifetime,  he  Avas  always  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  active  members,  and  in 
his  later  years  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  pi’ofession 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Alexander  Avas  highly  educated,  haA-- 
ing  received  a thorough  collegiate  education 
in  the  early  days  of  the  last  century,  AAThen 
classical  attainments  were  regarded  at  their 
true  value  and  had  not  been  proscribed  by 
the  modern,  so-called  educational  reformers. 
He  Avas,  moreover,  a lifelong  student,  con- 
fining himself  to  the  laAV,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  to  Shakespeare,  to  the 
exclusion  of  nearly  evei’ything  else.  With 
the  Avritings  of  the  great  dramatist,  he  Avas 
so  familiar  that  he  quoted  them  almost  un- 
consciously when  addressing  a court  or  a 
jury.  From  this  source  he  undoubtedly 
gathered  much  of  his  renowned  strength  as 
an  adArocate. 

On  only  tAVO  occasions  did  he  alloAV  his 
mind  to  be  draAAm  from  his  chosen  profession. 
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The  first  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  during 
which  he  collected  a company  of  volunteers, 
was  elected  its  captain  and  served  with 
credit  under  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison. 
The  company  was  named  the  “Greensburg 
Rifles.”  When  his  company  entered  the 
service  a battalion  was  formed  by  uniting  it 
with  several  other  companies,  and  Alex- 
ander was  elected  major.  Thus  he  received 
the  military  title  by  which  he  was  known 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  was,  of 
course,  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  had  not 
yet  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  town 
of  Carlisle,  where  the  United  States  had 
long  maintained  a barracks,  and  though 
evincing  no  special  military  predilections, 
he  always  commanded  his  company  in  a rich 
and  gaudy  uniform,  which  was  made  none 
the  less  showy  by  his  majestic  person.  He 
expended  large  sums  of  money  from  his 
own  purse  on  equipments  and  horses. 

His  military  services  were  largely  in  the 
Northwestern  territory.  His  battalion  cap- 
tured a six-pound  cannon  of  grfeat  weight, 
made,  as  its  inscription  indicates,  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Major  Alexander 
brought  this  prize  to  Greensburg,  and  it  is 
yet  a valued  possession  of  his  nephew,  Gen. 
Richard  Coulter. 

In  1824  the  major  and  his  company 
turned  out  to  do  honors  to  La  Fayette  on  the 
occasion  of  the  patriotic  Frenchman’s  visit 
to  Greensburg. 

It  is  said  that  his  fondness  for  military 
display,  acquired  in  his  youth,  became  a 
weakness  in  his  old  age,  and  that  as  he  grew 
older  he  was  easily  flattered  on  that  point. 
His  military  reputation,  however,  had  a sub- 
stantial foundation.  Some  years  after  the 
war,  when  Sanford  was  acting  in  Pittsburgh 
in  the  roll  of  “Jim  Crow,”  it  was  discovered 
by  the  actor  that  Alexander  was  in  the  audi- 
ence, he  being  there  in  attendance  upon  the 
supreme  court.  The  ready  actor  drew  the 


attention  of  the  audience  to  Alexander  by 
improvising  the  following: 

“Old  General  Harrison, 

He  was  a big  commander; 

And  the  next  big  hero  there 
Was  Major  Alexander.” 

Of  course  a compliment  of  this  kind  was 
received  by  iiproarious  applause  by  the 
Pittsburgh  people,  and  the  major  was  high- 
ly gratified. 

At  one  time  he  fought  a duel  with  a man 
named  Mason,  of  Uniontown,  Fayette  coun- 
ty, but  neither  combatant  was  wounded. 
Both  desired  a second  fire,  but  the  seconds 
interfered  and  prevented  it. 

The  second  occasion  which  drew  him  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  was  his  election  to 
the  general  assembly.  In  1834  this  county 
was  represented  in  the  general  assembly  by 
James  Findlay,  who  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  by  Governor  Wolf. 
Findlay  himself  was  a very  brilliant  man, 
and  the  people,  with  one  accord,  wishing  to 
send  a man  to  fill  his  place  who  would  not 
discredit  his  high  standing,  selected  Alex- 
ander. He  was  not  a successful  representa- 
tive. As  may  be  supposed,  so  eminent  a 
lawyer  as  he  was  entirely  out  of  his  element 
when  in  the  State  Legislature.  There  he 
had  to  measure  swords  with  men  in  small 
matters  who  were  much  beneath  him.  His 
great  powers  were  not  called  into  requisition 
and  before  the  session  was  over  he  left  the 
Legislature  in  disgust,  mounted  his  horse, 
“Somerset,”  which  he  had  ridden  from 
Westmoreland  county  to  Harrisburg,  and 
came  home.  He  characterized  the  Legis- 
lature in  language  more  emphatic  than  ele- 
gant. After  that  he  took  no  part  whatever 
in  politics  until  1840,  when  his  “Old  Com- 
mander” was  a candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  presided  that  year  at  a Harrison  meet- 
ing in  Greensburg,  but  was  infirm  with  age, 
and  died  but  a short  time  after  Harrison’s 
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election.  Alexander  was  always  an  uncom- 
promising old  line  Whig  in  politics. 

It  is  doubtless  fair  to  say  that  prior  to 
1850  he  had  no  equal  at  the  Westmoreland 
bar.  Richard  Coulter,  it  is  true,  though  a 
younger  man,  was  superior  in  eloquence  to 
Alexander;  and  in  his  exhaustive  reading 
and  in  his  general  knowledge,  Alexander 
W.  Foster  may  have  been  quite  his  equal, 
but  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  trials  at  the 
bar,  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  a truly  great  lawyer, 
Alexander  had  at  all  events  no  superior. 
Once  when  complimented  upon  his  legal 
knowledge  as  having  come  naturally  to  him, 
he  replied:  “Oh,  no;  I owe  it  all  to  hard 
study ; I arise  early  in  the  morning  and 
study  while  others  are  in  bed;”  a habit 
which  he  retained  even  in  his  old  age.  There 
is  a tradition  of  him  that  he  read  Black- 
stone  once  a year.  At  one  time  he  was 
counsel  in  a very  heavy  land  title  case 
which  was  to  be  tried  in  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  and  against  him  was  em- 
ployed the  celebrated  William  Wirt,  of  Bal- 
timore. In  his  argument  before  this  high  coiirt 
the  Westmoreland  lawyer  showed  such 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  such  general  abil- 
ity that  he  astonished  the  bar  and  the  court. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  he  was 
complimented  by  Wirt,  and  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, also,  who  was  present,  and  who  ex- 
pressed in  his  grandest  way  his  admiration 
of  the  manner  irf  which  Alexander  had  han- 
dled the  case  and  of  his  exposition  of  the 
law.  This  must  not  appear  remarkable, 
for  perhaps  in  the  abstruse  land  law  of 
Pennsylvania  Alexander  was  superior  to 
either  Wirt  or  Webster. 

A few  years  ago  an  old  gentleman,  now 
dead,  told  the  writer  that  when  a boy  in  the 
early  “thirties”  he  saw  Major  Alexander 
take  a drink  in  the  present  Fisher  house, 
which  those  with  him  said  was  to  stimulate 
him  for  an  address  he  was  to  deliver  that 
afternoon  in  a very  important  trial.  Hold- 


ing up  the  glass,  showing  the  liquid  scarce- 
ly concealed  by  his  hand,  he  said,  “Four 
fingers,  gentlemen,  and  for  every  finger  the 
old  judge  gets  an  hour  this  afternoon.” 

Shortly  before  that,  when  Webster  re- 
plied to  Hayne,  as  he  was  passing  down  the 
Senate  chamber,  Clayton  said  to  him:  “Are 
you  loaded,  Mr.  Webster?”  Glancing  an- 
grily at  Vice  President  Calhoun  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand,  he  said,  “Four  fingers.”  It 
was  a pioneer  hunter’s  expression,  meaning 
a heavy  charge  of  powder,  a load  for  big 
game. 

John  B.  Alexander  was  a son  of  John  Al- 
exander, who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction 
and  who  was  born  in  Cumberland  county. 
His  wife  was  a Miss  Smith,  also  of  Cumber- 
land county.  They  had  no  children.  Two 
of  his  sisters,  however,  were  married  in 
Westmoreland  county,  the  one  to  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Kuhns,  the  other  to  Eli  Coulter, 
the  father  of  Gen.  Richard  Coulter. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Alexander 
was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and 
weighed  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  His  residence  in  Greensburg  was 
a large  brick  house  on  Main  street,  diag- 
onally across  the  street  from  the  Methodist 
church,  where  the  Zimmerman  house  now 
stands.  Indeed,  the  Zimmerman  house  is 
but  an  enlargement  of  his  old  residence, 
the  main  front  and  side  walls  of  the  present 
structure  being  those  of  Alexander’s  home. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  south 
of  Greensburg  on  a farm,  where  he  greatly 
amused  himself  by  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture and  by  raising  superior  breeds  of 
cattle  and  poultry.  The  engraving  of  Major 
Alexander  given  in  these  pages  is  from  an 
oil  painting  made  about  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812,  and  now  in  possession  of  General 
Coulter. 

Alexander  W.  Foster  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Foster,  of  Chester  county,  and  was 
born  in  1771.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia bar,  having  read  law  with  Edward 
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Bird,  Esq.,  in  1793.  In  1796  his  family 
moved  from  Chester  county  to  Meadville, 
Crawford  county.  Here  he  practiced  law 
for  a number  of  years  and  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  his  profession.  So 
wide  was  his  fame  that  his  practice  frequent- 
ly took  him  to  most  of  the  counties  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie.  In  1812  he  was  re- 
tained in  a Westmoreland  case,  an<j  he  so 
favorably  impressed  some  of  his  clients  and 
was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  town 
and  the  community  that  he  removed  to 
Greensburg,  thereafter  becoming  a citizen  of 
Westmoreland  county  and  a member  of  the 
Westmoreland  bar.  He  very  rapidly  at- 
tained a large  practice  and  was  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  profession. 
The  trio,  Alexander,  Foster  and  Coulter, 
had  no  superiors  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
He  did  not  possess  the  impassioned  and 
florid  eloquence  of  Richard  Coulter,  nor  the 
great  legal  erudition  of  Alexander,  but  his 
professional  attainments  were  said  to  have 
been  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer, and  as  a trial  lawyer,  particularly  in 
the  cross  examination  of  witnesses,  he  had 
more  ability  than  the  latter.  Although  in- 
ferior to  Alexander  in  an  argument  before 
the  court,  he  was  superior  to  him  before  a 
jury,  where  he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  Coulter. 

Foster  had  a kind,  genial  disposition  and 
his  office  was  for  many  years  said  to  be  the 
best  place  in  Greensburg  to  read  law.  He 
often  conferred  with  his  students,  put  ques- 
tions to  them,  argued  with  them,  examined 
them  and  held  in  his  office  a sort  of  ‘ ‘ moot  ’ ’ 
court.  Several  of  his  students  who  arose  to 
distinction  in  the  law  in  after  years  attrib- 
uted a great  part  of  their  success  to  him, 
and  one  at  least  has  said  that  he  learned 
more  law  orally  from  Foster  than  he  learned 
by  reading  his  books.  Of  course  he  excelled 
in  any  branch  of  the  profession,  but  in  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  he  was  prob- 
ably seen  at  his  best.  It  is  said  that  he 


could,  better  than  any  member  of  the  bar  of 
his  day,  expose  the  falsehood  or  fraud  of  an 
evilly  disposed  witness,  and  that  he  could  do 
this  in  a mild,  genteel  way  which  neverthe- 
less forced  attention  or  moved  to  laughter. 
His  kindly  nature  precluded  the  possibility 
of  his  being  genuinely  sarcastic,  yet  when 
necessary  he  could  be  extremely  severe.  He 
excelled  also  in  his  command  of  language 
and  in  the  marshalling  of  his  ideas.  He 
could  most  suitably  express  his  thoughts 
without  halting,  without  error,  and  appar- 
ently without  effort.  Most  of  his  arguments 
were  copiously  illustrated  with  amusing 
anecdotes,  some  of  which  he  seems,  like  Lin- 
coln, to  have  invented  for  the  occasion. 
Many  of  these  stories  are  fresh  and  inter- 
esting when  read  of  repeated  even  to-day. 
Socially  he  was  always  a leader,  being  very 
fond  of  company,  and  he  moreover  had  great 
conversational  powers. 

Mr.  Foster,  like  Alexander,  delighted  in 
agriculture.  He  wrote  articles  on  the  prac- 
tical application  of  chemistry  to  farming 
and  delivered  many  orations  at  public  gath- 
erings and  at  county  fairs  in  Greensburg,  a 
practice  that  was  then  in  vogue  throughout 
all  the  counties  of  the  state. 

In  1820  and  1822  he  was  the  Federalist 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  district  which 
was  then  composed  of  Westmoreland,  Indi- 
ana, Armstrong  and  Jefferson  counties,  but 
he  was  defeated  in  each  case  because  he  was 
on  the  unpopular  side,  though  in  1820,  in 
the  strong  Democratic  county  of  Westmore- 
land, he  obtained  a small  majority.  After 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Federalist  party  he 
became  an  Anti-Mason,  and  when  that  po- 
litical party  collapsed  he  became  a AVhig, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death. 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  size  and 
weight,  rather  inclined  to  leanness  than  to 
corpulency,  was  of  the  nervo-bilious  tem- 
perament and  his  complexion  sallow,  with 
a tendency  to  pallor.  He  was  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  smoking,  a cigar  being  his  con- 
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stant  companion,  and  for  his  own  use  he  had 
hot  houses  built  and  grew  Spanish  tobacco. 
He  was  the  uncle  of  Henry  D.  Foster,  who 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter  and  who  later 
arose  to  great  eminence  at  this  bar. 

James  Findlay  was  born  in  1801,  in 
Franklin  county.  He  was  educated  at 

Princeton  college  and  read  law  in  Harris- 
burg with  Francis  ft.  Shunk,  his  father  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  removed  from  Franklin 
county  to  Dauphin  county.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  practiced  in  York  county,  but  without 
great  success,  and  in  1824  removed  to 
Greensburg  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
August  23,  of  that  year.  This  was  a good 
location  for  him.  The  legal  business  of 
Westmoreland  county  in  that  day  was 
abundant.  Lawyers  from  Pittsburgh  and 
other  counties  frequently  attended  the 
courts  in  Westmoreland  county.  His  nat- 
ural talents,  fine  education  and  thorough 
training  in  the  law  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  Very  soon  after  he 
came  to  AVestmoreland  county  he  was  made 
prosecuting  attorney  and  was  filling  that  of- 
fice when  James  Evans  was  tried  for  mur- 
der in  1830.  This  murder  case  is  perhaps, 
all  things  being  considered,  the  most  noted 
one  ever  tried  in  Westmoreland  county. 
Findlay  was  a Democrat.  General  Jackson, 
was  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Wolf,  a Democrat,  was  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Thus  his  party  was  in  power 
both  in  the  state  and  nation,  and  perhaps 
the  political  side  of  life  looked  more  rosy  to 
him  than  the  more  rugged  life  of  a practic- 
ing lawyer.  At  all  events  he  entered  pol- 
itics and  in  1831,  1832  and  1833  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  latter 
year  Samuel  McLean,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Such  was  the  repu- 
tation of  James  Findlay,  though  only  thirty- 
two  years  old,  that  Governor  Wolf  at  once 
tendered  him  the  place  of  secretary  of  the 


commonwealth.  This  place  he  filled  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  in  1836  he  removed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  achieved  a still  greater 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  further  men- 
tion of  him  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the 
part  of  this  work  which  relates  to  Allegheny 
county. 

John  F.  Beaver.  — The  story  of  the  life  and 
professional  services  of  John  F.  Beaver  is 
well  told  in  an  article  which  appeared  about 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  written  by 
a fellow  member  of  this  bar,  now  dead,  and 
we  depend  on  it  largely  concerning  this 
notable  man.  He  died  in  Newton  Falls, 
Ohio,  on  June  12,  1877.  Sixty  years  have 
passed  away  since  he  left  Greensburg,  yet 
his  name  and  fame  are  still  fresh  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  older  people  of  the  county. 
His  genial  character  and  his  exuberant  flow 
of  animal  spirits  rendered  him  conspicuous 
in  every  company,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  forget  him. 

He  Avas  born  near  Stoystown,  in  Somerset 
county,  his  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  M. 
Stov,  having  given  his  name  to  the  village. 
His  father,  Henry  Beaver,  removed  some 
years  aftenvards  to  Grapeville,  and  here 
John  F.  BeaArer  continued  to  live  until  1844, 
when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  His  physical  or- 
ganization Avas  remarkable,  and  he  excelled 
in  all  athletic  sports  Avhich  required  strength 
mid  precision  of  muscular  action.  He  Avas 
a large  heavy  man.  With  a rifle  he  Avas  un- 
erring and,  like  Natty  Bumppo,  nothing  but 
the  center — “piercing  the  bull’s  eye”— 
would  satisfy  him. 

Hearing  upon  one  occasion  of  a match  to 
shoot  for  a bear  in  a remote  part  of  the 
county,  he  dropped  in  and  was  solicited  to 
take  a stake  to  make  up  the  match  Avhich 
he  could  not  decline.  No  one,  of  course, 
kneAv  Beaver,  who  Avas  apparently  Avithout 
a gun,  but  a boy  Avas  standing  near  with  a 
ponderous,  rather  rusty  looking  rifle,  and 
BeaArnr  suggested  that  he  might  borroAV  this 
from  the  boy.  The  affair  then  commenced 
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and  when  Beaver’s  turn  came  some  one 
kindly  volunteered  to  show  him  how  to  hold 
his  weapon  and  so  on.  He  was  very  un- 
steady, his  ride  shaking,  but  somehow  the 
nail  was  driven.  This  was  rare  sport  and 
the  luck  of  the  lawyer  was  marvelous.  But 
each  round  was  followed  by  the  same  result. 
Finally  he  won  the  bear  and  then  a chain 
was  seen  hanging  from  the  pocket  of  the 
boy  who  had  brought  the  rusty  gun.  This 
was  Beaver’s  son,  who  had  come  prepared 
to  take  the  bear  home.  To  finish  up  ,the 
affair  he  then  disclosed  his  identity  and  gave 
a good  dinner  to  the  whole  party,  and,  of 
course,  made  them  ever  afterwards  his 
friends. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  cut 
himself  with  an  ax  and  was  confined  to  bed 
for  some  weeks.  At  that  time  he  was  illit- 
erate, barely  able  to  read,  but  seeing  a copy 
of  Smith’s  Laws,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
Grandfather  Stoy  when  a justice  of  the 
peace  in  Somerset  county,  he  determined  to 
read  them,  dry  as  they  were.  This  he  did, 
and  with  so  much  zeal  and  vigor  that  by  the 
time  his  wound  was  healed  he  was  regarded 
as  quite  a lawyer  in  the  community.  At  all 
events  this  reading  gave  him  a taste  for  the 
law,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  he  placed 
himself  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  W. 
Foster,  Esq.,  and  read  law  with  him.  Foster 
thought  he  saw  in  this  rugged  young  Hercu- 
les something  better  than  muscle,  and  he  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere. 

He  read  law  for  five  years,  boarding  all 
the  time  in  Grapeville,  four  miles  from 
Greensburg,  walking  in  and  out  every  day. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  February, 
1833,  and  soon  gained  a large  practice.  He 
was  an  Anti-Mason  in  politics  and  after- 
wards a Whig,  and  then  belonged  to  the 
Free  Soil  party.  He  ran  for  Congress  in 
1840  as  a Whig  and  was  defeated  by  Hon.  A. 
G.  Marchand,  who  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. The  well-known  late  editor  of  the 
Argus,  John  M.  Laird,  Esq.,  was,  during  this 


campaign,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
county  committee.  On  the  day  of  a large 
convention  in  Greensburg  he  and  Beaver 
stopped  at  the  same  hotel.  Mr.  Laird  was 
on  a committee  to  frame  resolutions  against 
the  election  of  Beaver.  < 

Mr.  Laird  had  a very  large  head;  so  had 
Beaver,  and  when  Mr.  Laird  went  to  dinner 
he  mistook  his  hat  and  put  his  resolutions 
in  Beaver’s  hat.  Immediately  after  din- 
ner Beaver  discovered  the  mistake  and  tak- 
ing his  hat  with  Mr.  Laird’s  resolutions 
went  over  to  the  courthouse  and  presented 
them  in  open  court.  These  resolutions  de- 
nounced him  (Beaver)  as  a scamp  and  un- 
worthy of  any  respectable  citizen’s  support. 
Judge  White  was  on  the  bench.  No  one 
relished  a joke  more  than  he,  but  he  gravely 
decided  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  The  resolutions  were  returned  to 
Mr.  Laird.  Such  was  the  good  humor  and 
fun  of  the  old  men  of  the  bar  more  than 
sixty  years  ago. 

Beaver,  however,  had  a great  deal  of  pro- 
fessional business,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
Allegheny  county.  In  1842  he  sold  his  of- 
fice and  furniture  to  Edgar  Cowan,  then  a 
young  member  of  the  bar.  Ills  success  at 
the  bar  in  the  Supreme  Court  was  very 
marked,  he  being  a great  favorite  with  the 
judges  on  account  of  his  fair  and  candid 
bearing  toward  them,  as  well  as  because  of 
his  ability  and  native  wit. 

In  the  “good  old  turnpike  days”  Beaver 
and  Judge  Tod,  afterwards  the  war  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  arranged  to  drive  to  Colum- 
bus to  attend  a Whig  convention.  As  they 
were  starting  the  judge  said,  “Beaver,  you 
pay  the  toll  on  the  trip  and  I will  pay  for 
the  liquor.”  This  suited  Beaver,  and  as 
two  or  three  “taverns”  were  passed,  the 
judge  promptly  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract. Finally  they  came  to  a toll-gate, 
whereupon  Beaver,  drawing  himself  up,  ad- 
dressed the  gate-keeper  very  seriously,  say- 
ing, “Why,  madam,  do  you  charge  minis- 
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ters  on  their  way  to  divine  services?”  ‘‘No, 
indeed,”  said  the  woman,  and  in  this  way 
they  avoided  several  gate  charges.  The 
next  morning  the  judge  said,  ‘‘Now,  Beaver, 
I will  pay  the  toll  to-day  and  you  pay  for 
the  liquor.”  Beaver  readily  consented,  but 
when  they  came  to  the  next  gate,  just  as  the 
judge  was  assuming  his  sober,  ministerial 
look  and  abont  to  address  the  gate-keeper, 
Beaver,  who  was  driving,  jerked  the  lines, 
seized  the  whip  and  with  an  oath  said  to  the 
shying  horse,  “Stand  still  or  I will  cut  the 

heart  out  of  you.”  The  judge  mildly 

asked  how  much  the  toll  was  and  paid  it. 

In  Ohio  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  he  had  resided  there  long 
enough  to  be  qualified,  and  attracted  atten- 
tion and  consideration  by  his  immense  size, 
his  dress  and  his  singular  intellectual  abil- 
ity. The  Senate  was  a tie  withoiit  him  and 
he  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety  when 
that  body  met.  He  drove  all  the  way  from 
Mahoning  county  to  Columbus,  as  there  were 
no  railroads  in  those  days.  His  wagon 
broke  down  when  he  was  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  state  capital.  He  completed 
the  journey  on  foot  and  reached  the  Senate 
just  as  they  were  about  to  take  an  important 
vote.  He  was  a stranger,  of  immense 
build,  covered  with  mud,  and  as  he  strode 
into  the  chamber  he  was  greeted  with  cheers 
and  “his  boots”  became  famous  in  song  and 
story  for  years  afterwards.  He  was  a 
leader  in  politics  for  some  time,  and  at  one 
time  came  within  one  or  two  votes  of  being 
nominated  for  governor  of  Ohio.  All  his 
life  he  was  a student  and  enlarged  year  by 
year  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge  in 
every  direction.  His  memory  was  astonish- 
ing, extending  even  to  the  minutest  details. 
He  was  without  vanity  or  pride  or  conceit, 
and  if  his  clothes  had  been  indestructible  he 
would  have  worn  the  same  suit  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Cowan,  once  having  in  various  ways  got 
his  measure,  procured  for  him  a new  suit  of 
fashionable  clothes,  including  a pair  of  pol- 


ished boots  and  a “stovepipe”  hat.  There 
was  some  coaxing  necessary  to  get  him  to 
don  the  rig,  but  once  on  and  in  the  street, 
the  town  turned  out  and  gave  him  an  ova- 
tion. He  was  a unique  character,  a great 
lawyer  and  a thoroughly  representative  man 
of  his  day. 

Justice  Richard  Coulter  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  most  eloquent  member  of  the 
Westmoreland  comity  bar  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Eli  and  Pris- 
cilla (Small)  Coulter,  and  was  of  Scotch- 
Irisli  descent.  He  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land county  in  what  is  now  Versailles  town- 
ship, Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  in  March,  1788. 
In  1793  his  family  moved  to  Greensburg. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  college,  but 
did  not  remain  for  graduation.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  John  Ly- 
on, of  Uniontown,  Fayette  county,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  that  county  Novem- 
ber 19,  1810.  On  February  18,  1811,  on 
motion  of  John  B.  Alexander,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Westmoreland  county  bar. 
Soon  after  his  admission  he  entered  the 
field  of  politics,  induced  to  do  so  doubtless 
by  his  friends,  because  of  his  natural  talent 
as  a public  speaker.  It  was  the  age  of  or- 
atory both  in  legislative  halls  and  at  the  bar, 
and  a young  man  of  forceful  powers  of  pub- 
lic speech  was  naturally  pushed  into  polit- 
ical life. 

He  began  at  the  bottom,  being  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1816  and 
was  returned  in  1817,  1818,  1819  and  1820. 
lie  was  nominated  in  1826  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  Congress  against  James  Clark, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  and  was  elected. 
In  1828  he  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion, and  was  also  elected  in  1830  and  1832, 
latterly  as  the  regular  Democratic  nominee, 
the  parties  having  been  reorganized  since 
he  first  entered  congressional  life.  He  went 
to  Congress  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  his 
county,  and  because  of  his  forensic  talents 
and  pi’onounced  ability,  very  soon  gained  an 
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enviable  standing  in  that  body.  The  great 
question  in  Congress  then  was  the  re-charter 
of  the  U.  S.  bank.  Andrew  Jackson  was 
president  and  brought  all  the  power  of  his 
administration  to  bear  to  defeat  its  re- 
charter. Coulter  had  the  courage  to  op- 
pose the  president  and  to  support  the 
United  States  bank.  This  position  lost  him 
many  friends  in  his  district  who  were  stanch 
adherents  of  “Old  Hickory.”  In  1834, 
therefore,  John  Klingensmith,  a plain  man 
of  German  descent,  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress. He  was  regarded  as  a strong  man  in 
his  district.  Many  of  the  voters  were  of 
German  extraction,  and  a man  of  their  dia- 
lect and  nationality,  particularly  if  they 
imagined  him  to,  in  some  degree,  resemble 
their  idea  of  President  Jackson,  as  was  the 
case  with  Klingensmith,  would  receive  al- 
most their  solid  vote.  Coulter  was  the  op- 
posing candidate,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by 
his  eloquence  and  personal  popularity  he 
could  overcome  this  \mited  opposition.  But, 
though  he  made  a gallant  fight,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Klingensmith.  A leading  news- 
paper at  this  time  lamented  his  defeat  in  the 
following  language : 

“Poor  Pennsylvania!  She  is  the  Boeotia 
of  the  Union ; where  else  could  such  a man  as 
Richard  Coulter  have  been  defeated  by  such 
an  unknown  and  illiterate  person  as  his  an- 
tagonist?” 

At  the  close  of  his  last  term  in  Congress, 
in  1835,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Greensburg,  which  had  been  somewhat 
neglected  during  the  year  he  was  in  political 
life.  He  was  then  forty-seven  years  old, 
and  for  eleven  years  was  engaged  exclusive- 
ly in  his  profession.  The  bar  was  not,  by 
any  means,  a weak  one  in  his  day.  John  B. 
Alexander,  the  elder  Foster  and  Beaver 
were  men  who  could  give  any  bar  a high 
standing.  Coulter  easily  took  rank  with 
these  men.  Alexander  perhaps  excelled  him 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  Foster  was 
doubtless  greater  than  he  in  the  manage- 


ment of  a case,  but  in  his  address  before  a 
jury  he  easily  surpassed  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Cowan  was  then  a young  man,  but  in 
his  latter  years  he  said  he  regarded  Coulter 
as  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  jury 
lawyer  who  ever  practiced  at  the  Westmore- 
land bar.  His  practice  during  these  years 
was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  at 
the  bar,  and  if  the  reader  imagines  that  he 
was  an  advocate  alone  he  is  sadly  in  error. 
He  was  the  best  educated  man  of  his  day  at 
the  bar,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  law  he 
was  excelled  only  by  the  elder  Foster  and 
Alexander,  and  this  is  not  by  any  means  a 
discredit  to  Coulter. 

Iii  1846  a vacancy  occurred  on  the  su- 
preme bench  of  the  state,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Justice  John  Kennedy.  The  gov- 
ernor was  urged  by  a petition  to  appoint 
Richard  Coulter  to  the  position,  the  West- 
moreland bar  signing  the  petition  without 
regard  to  party.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk, 
and  took  his  seat  September  16  of  that  year. 
By  virtue  of  this  appointment,  he  filled  the 
office  until  the  organic  law  was  so  changed 
in  1850  that  all  positions  on  the  bench  were 
vacated  and  thereafter  were  to  be  filled  by 
popular  election.  The  first  election  under 
the  new  law  was  in  the  fall  of  1851.  The 
Democratic  nominees  were  John  Bannister 
Gibson,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Ellis  Lewis, 
Walter  H.  Lowrie  and  James  Campbell. 
Richard  Coulter  and  four  others  were  nom- 
inated by  the  Whigs.  In  the  Democratic 
convention  in  1851  Coulter  received  sup- 
port and  the  nomination  by  the  Whig  party 
was  tendered  him  without  solicitation.  At 
the  fall  election  all  of  the  Whig  candidates 
were  defeated  except  Coulter,  he  defeating 
James  Campbell  by  several  thousand  votes. 
Campbell  shortly  afterwards  became  attor- 
ney general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  post- 
master general  under  Franklin  Pierce. 
Under  a constitutional  provision  lots  were 
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drawn  for  length  of  term.  Justice  Black 
drew  the  short  term  of  three  years,  and 
thereby  became  chief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lewis  drew  the  six,  Gibson  the  nine, 
Lowrie  the  twelve  and  Coulter  the  fifteen 
year  term. 

Justice  Coulter  very  early  distinguished 
himself  on  the  bench  by  an  elaborate  opin- 
ion in  the  case  of  Hummed  vs.  Brown  (6th 
Bar,  p.  86),  in  which  he,  with  peculiar  eru- 
dition, outlined  the  legislative  power  of 
the  state  in  the  coercion  and  control  of 
corporations.  When  this  opinion  was  de- 
livered, in  1847,  it  was  regarded  by  lawyers 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elocpient  opin- 
ions ever  delivered  from  the  supreme  bench. 

He  did  not  live  long  to  fill  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen,  but  died  in 
Greensburg  April  20,  1852,  his  death  being 
announced  from  the  supreme  bench  on  May 
11  following. 

Justice  Coulter  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Westmoreland  bar  who  ever  reached  the 
supreme  bench.  As  a lawyer  he  took  high 
rank  on  the  bench  and  his  decisions  are  yet 
valued  and  cpioted  by  the  profession.  No 
man  could  take  first  place  on  a bench  that 
was  adorned  by  John  Bannister  Gibson,  but 
Coulter  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  rank 
high  after  Gibson,  and  in  one  respect,  viz. : 
as  a scholar  outside  of  the  law,  he  was  su- 
perior to  Gibson  or  any  other  man  on  the 
bench. 

His  addresses  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
were  not  only  eloquent,  but  charming  in  lit- 
erary style  and  grace.  His  poetic  temper- 
ament lent  a richness  and  beauty  to  his 
speech,  while  his  logic  and  marshaling  of 
facts  made  his  arguments  almost  irresistible. 
Though  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since 
his  death,  his  fame  as  an  orator  still  lives. 

He  was  never  married,  but  lived  most  of 
his  life  with  his  widowed  mother  and  a 
maiden  sister. 

We  insert  the  inscription  he  wrote  about 
1826,  as  an  epitaph  for  his  mother’s  tomb- 


stone, which  loses  nothing  by  being  com- 
pared with  Lord  Macaulay’s  well-known 
tribute  to  his  mother: 

“The  tears  which  sorrow  sheds,  the  flow- 
ers that  affection  plants,  and  the  monument 
gratitude  rears  over  the  grave  of  a beloved 
parent  soon  pass  away,  but  the  deep  memory 
of  maternal  kindness,  piety  and  virtue  sur- 
vives over  death  and  time,  and  will  last 
while  the  soul  itself  endures.” 

Augustus  Drum.  — The  Drum  family  was  a 
very  noted  one  in  this  county  in  the  last 
century.  Augustus  Drum  was  a grandson 
of  Simon  and  a son  of  Simon  Drum,  Jr.,  the 
latter  being  well  remembered  in  the  early 
history  of  Greensburg  as  its  old-time  post- 
master, a position  from  which  he  was  re- 
tired with  the  election  of  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  1840,  after  almost  a lifetime  of 
service.  Among  other  prominent  men,  he 
was  on  the  funeral  committee  of  Gen.  Arthur 
St.  Clair  in  1818. 

Three  of  his  sons  became  prominent. 
Simon  II.  Drum  was  a graduate  from  West 
Point  in  the  class  of  1830  and  was  killed  at 
Garita  De  Belen,  in  the  Mexican  Avar,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1847.  Richard  Coulter  Drum, 
his  youngest  son,  Avas  also  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  afterwards,  by  gradual  promotions, 
reached  the  position  of  adjutant  general  of 
the  United  States  army.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  our  country’s  history  who  filled  that 
position  who  had  not  been  educated  at  West 
Point. 

Augustus  Drum  was  the  sixth  son,  born  in 
Greensburg  November  26,  1815,  and  Avas  ed- 
ucated at  Jefferson  college.  He  read  laAV 
with  Alex.  W.  Foster  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  May,  1836.  He  Avas  a man  of 
medium  height  and  build,  Avith  broAvn  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Not  long  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  Avas  married  to  Isabel,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Stannard,  of  Indiana, 
Pa.,  and  for  many  years,  after  the  prevalent 
custom  of  that  day,  practiced  in  both  Indi- 
ana and  Westmoreland  counties.  In  Indi- 
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ana  he  was  a politician  and  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  in  Greensburg  was 
mostly  renowned  as  a lawyer  and  excelled 
in  his  addresses  before  a jury.  He  was  the 
same  age  as  Cowan  and  Burrell,  and  in  his 
profession  advanced  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
age  of  forty  he  easily  ranked  with  the  first 
lawyers,  of  the  bar. 

Late  in  the  forties  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  state  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1852  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  Congress  and  was  elected 
after  a spirited  contest  over  a number  of 
opponents.  A song  was  improvised  and 
sung  widely  by  his  friends  with  a stanza  for 
each  opponent.  The  last  of  each  division 
was : 

“He’ll  be  left  at  home  because  he  can't  beat 
a Drum.” 

Mr.  Drum  made  himself  heard  in  Con- 
gress, but  unfortunately  he  introduced  an 
amendment  relative  to  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  this  made 
him  many  enemies  among  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing abolition  element  of  his  district, 
In  1854  he  was  a candidate  for  re-election, 
but  the  Know  Nothing  party  had  already 
gained  great  strength,  and  when  they  united 
with  the  Whigs  they  accomplished  his  de- 
feat. John  Covode  was  elected  over  him 
and  commenced  his  long  and  notable  career 
in  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  Congress,  in 
1 855,  he  returned  to  Greensburg  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1857  he  built  a residence  on  South 
Main  street,  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
James  C.  Clark,  but  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted it  until  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in 
1858,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

John  Young  Barclay,  a nephew  and  name- 
sake of  Judge  John  Young,  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford county  on  November  29,  1798.  About 
1817  lie  came  to  Greensburg  to  read  law 
with  his  uncle,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


in  the  November  term,  1819.  He  was  a man 
of  large  frame,  being  about  six  feet  high, 
strongly  built  and  of  a fair  complexion.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  rode  from  one  county 
to  another  in  company  with  the  judge  and 
the  more  prominent  lawyers,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  olden  time,  and  soon  acquired  a 
good  practice  in  each  county  of  the  Tenth 
Judicial  district.  He  was  a member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  which  framed  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1838,  but  fur- 
ther than  this  he  never  sought  or  obtained 
office. 

He  was  a Mason  in  Anti-Masonic  times, 
a Democrat  and  a stanch  supporter  of  An- 
drew Jackson;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
supported  Thaddeus  Stephens  and  Governor 
George  Wolf  in  their  heroic  efforts  to  es- 
tablish the  common-school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a measure  with  which  their  names 
must  ever  be  closely  connected.  For  this 
Mr.  Barclay  was  violently  opposed,  the  op- 
position even  threatening  to  mob  him,  but 
nothing  daunted,  he  still  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  common  schools  and  lived  to  see 
his  ideas  triumph. 

He  was  married  to  Isabella,  a daughter  of 
Alexander  Johnston,  of  “Kingston  House,” 
a sister  of  Governor  William  F.  Johnston. 
All  his  life  he  was  fond  of  athletic  sports, 
outdoor  life  and  horseback  riding,  and  this 
fondness  perhaps  led  to  his  early  death.  In 
1841,  when  he  was  but  forty-three  years  of 
age,  he  was  thrown  from  a horse  and  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  which  he  died  the  day 
following,  February  18.  He  left  a large 
family,  one  of  his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  be- 
ing married  to  Gen.  James  Keenan;  his  son, 
Thomas  J.,  became  eminent  in  the  financial 
circles  of  the  county. 

Thomas  Johnston  Barclay  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  John  Y.  Barclay.  He  was  much 
more  widely  known  in  his  latter  years  as  a 
financier  than  as  a member  of  the  bar, 
though  before  he  became  a banker  he  won 
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his  spurs  in  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
born  in  Greensburg  on  January  23,  1826, 
and  was  educated  at  Jefferson  college.  He 
read  law  with  his  uncle,  Governor  William 
F.  Johnston,  and  with  Henry  D.  Foster.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1844,  in 
Ids  nineteenth  year  and  for  eight  years  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  0f 
the  law,  barring  the  time  spent  in  the  Mex- 
ican war.  In  November  following  his  admis- 
sion he  was  appointed  district  attorney  by 
Governor  David  R.  Porter  and  held  this  po- 
sition for  some  years.  He,  like  his  father, 
was  a man  six  feet  three  inches  high,  with 
a rugged  constitution. 

When  the  Avar  Avith  Mexico  came  he  en- 
listed as  second  sergeant  under  Captain,  aft- 
erwards  Colonel  John  W.  Johnston,  late  of 
“Kingston  House,”  in  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  and  Avas  promoted  to  the 
first  lieutenancy  December  31,  1847.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
Chapultepec,  Vera  Cruz,  the  storming  of 
Mexico,  etc.  At  the  close  of  the  Avar  he  re- 
turned to  Westmoreland  county  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  laAv. 

In  1852  he  Avas  elected  treasurer  of  West- 
moreland county  for  tAVO  years,  and  this 
practically  closed  his  professional  life.  In 
1854  he  began  the  banking  business  in 
Greensburg,  and  Avas  closely  engaged  in  it 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  he  achieved 
great  success.  He  is  easily  entitled  to  rank 
as  the  first  financier  of  his  day  in  the  county, 
and  indeed  as  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  Avas  a man  of 
deep  thought,  feAv  words  and  little  display  or 
public  demonstration.  So  unerring  Avas  his 
judgment  that  his  advice  on  all  manner  of 
business  propositions  Avas  sought  and  fol- 
loAved  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  his 
day  in  the  county.  Even  in  politics,  to  which, 
like  his  father,  he  apparently  paid  but  little 
attention,  Ids  counsel  Avas  ahvays  sought  and 
he  was  always  a potent  factor  in  the  Demo- 
cratic campaigns.  In  1854  he  Avas  married 


to  Rebecca,  a daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  II. 
Kuhns.  He  died  suddenly,  after  a feAv  days’ 
illness,  on  August  25,  1881.  He  Avas  the 
father  of  Thomas  Barclay,  of  the  present  bar. 

Henry  D.  Foster.  — It  is  difficult  in  the  nar- 
i-oav  limits  of  an  article  of  this  kind  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  man  Avho  attained  the  eminence 
of  Henry  D.  Foster.  He  Avas  born  in  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania,  December  19,  1808, 
and  Avas  descended  from  a Scotch,  English 
and  Dutch  ancestry.  He  was  a grandson  of 
Rev.  William  Foster  and  a son  of  Samuel  B. 
Foster,  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Don- 
nell, a daughter  of  Judge  Donnell  of  North- 
umberland county.  Their  son,  Henry  Don- 
nell Foster,  received  his  early  education  in 
Allegheny  college,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  came 
to  Greensburg  in  1826  to  study  laAv  in  the 
office  of  Alexander  W.  Foster,  his  uncle,  who 
has  been  herein  previously  Avritten  of. 

Pie  pursued  his  studies  under  his  uncle’s 
instruction  and  was  admitted  to  practice  law 
in  Westmoreland  county  on  August  26,  1829. 
Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  Avas  ex- 
amined by  John  B.  Alexander,  R,  B.  Mc- 
Cabe and  Joseph  H.  Kuhns.  Mr.  Foster’s 
ability  as  a kmyer  Avas  recognized  eAren  in 
his  youth.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to 
his  profession.  Nature'  gave  him  eminently 
a legal  mind  and  this  combined  Avith  his  un- 
erring judgment  on  the  trial  of  a suit  made 
him  a most  formidable  opponent.  From  his 
early  years  at  the  bar  he  was  Avithout  taste 
for  criminal  business,  and  when  so  engaged 
he  invariably  took  the  side  of  the  defense. 
His  poAver  over  a jury  Avas  considered  phe- 
nomenal, and  there  were  but  feAv  who  could 
successfully  oppose  him.  He  had  all  his  life 
an  extensi\re  practice  and  might  haAm  died 
independently  Avealthy  but  for  his  extreme 
liberality  to  the  needy  and  to  his  friends. 

Many  stories  are  told  concerning  this 
characteristic  in  the  life  of*  Mr.  Foster  and 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  one  or  two 
of  them : 

One  day  a political  friend,  a tailor,  Avent 
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hastily  into  his  office  and  asked  him  for  the 
loan  of  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Foster  handed  it 
to  him  without  more  than  looking  at  him.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  tailor  called  and 
said:  “General,  I want  to  pay  you  the 

money  I owe  you.”  “Why,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral, “you  don’t  owe  me  anything.”  “Oh, 
yes,”  said  he,  “I  borrowed  money  from  you 
here  one  day  and  I wish  to  repay  it.”  “Oh, 
yes,”  said  the  General,  “I  believe  you  did 
borrow  a hundred  dollars  from  me.  ” “ No,  ’ ’ 
said  the  tailor,  “it  was  not  a hundred,  but 
only  ten,  and  here  it  is.”  The  General  took 
it  and  thanked  him  kindly. 

At  another  time  a young  member  of  the 
bar  was  burned  out  by  a fire  and  lost  his  li- 
brary. Thinking  that  assistance  would  stand 
him  in  good  stead  a number  of  Greensburg 
people  circulated  a subscription  paper  to 
purchase  him  a new  library.  In  the  morning 
two  young  men  called  on  General  Foster  and 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  their  mission, 
when  Mr.  Foster  very  kindly  subscribed  and 
paid  ten  dollars.  In  the  afternoon  two  other 
members  of  the  committee,  not  knowing  that 
the  first  members  had  called  on  the  General, 
visited  him.  The  General  said  they  were  do- 
ing exactly  right  and  that  the  young  man 
should  be  helped,  whereupon  he  subscribed 
and  paid  fifteen  dollars.  Later,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  General  Foster  had  twice 
subscribed  in  this  way,  one  of  the  subscrip- 
tions was  returned  to  him. 

When  Judge  Buffington  was  ready  to  re- 
tire from  the  bench  because  his  life’s  work 
was  done,  he  said  that  Henry  D.  Foster  was 
the  strongest  and  consequently  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  when,  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
case,  who  ever  appeared  before  him.  Justice 
Gibson  and  Henry  D.  Foster  and  Judge 
Thompson  were  for  many  years  regarded  as 
three  of  the  strongest  men  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bar,  and  Justice  Gibson  himself  has 
been  heard  to  say  frequently  that  he  re- 
garded Mr.  Foster  as  the  greatest  land  law- 
yer in  Pennsylvania. 


He  was  a Jacksonian  Democrat  even  as  far- 
back  as  1828.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
Congress  and  twice  defeated,  being  elected  in 
1842  and  1844  and  for  the  last  time  in  1870. 
He  was  defeated  in  1866  and  again  in  1868, 
when  the  returns  showed  a majority  in  his 
favor,  but  the  seat  was  contested  by  Covode, 
his  opponent,  which  contest  was  decided 
against  Mr.  Foster.  In  1860  when  he  was 
paying  no  attention  whatever  to  politics  the 
Democratic  state  convention  met  in  Lancas- 
ter. After  balloting  several  times  without 
nominating  any  one  the  name  of  Foster  was 
sprung  on  the  convention  and  he  was  nom- 
inated for  governor.  It  was  during  this  con- 
test that  he  had  his  celebrated  controversy 
with  Steven  A.  Douglas,  who  pressed  Fos- 
ter, against  his  own  views,  to  take  sides 
against  Breckinridge,  which  Foster  refused 
to  do.  He  was  defeated  for  the  governor- 
ship, for  Pennsylvania  went  Republican  in 
that  year  and  later  cast  her  vote  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Andrew  Curtin  was  elected 
governor. 

Concerning  Foster’s  unlooked-for  nomi- 
nation for  governor  in  1860,  Mr.  Bales  Mc- 
Colley,  of  Ligonier,  relates  a remarkable 
incident;  all  the  more  remarkable  is  it  when 
it  is  remembered  that  our  politicians  were 
very  careful  in  those  days  of  small  majori- 
ties to  select  strong  candidates  for  governor, 
and  that  the  Democratic  party  had  been  in 
the  ascendency  for  many  years  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  MeColley,  who  was  then  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  county,  was  closeted  with 
General  Foster  in  the  back  room  of  the  pro- 
thonotary’s  office  in  the  old  court  house, 
engaged  in  a private  conversation,  neither 
of  them  thinking  about  the  governorship. 
Some  boys  passed  down  Main  street  yelling 
“Hurrah  for  Foster.”  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  this  until  again  and  again  the  cry 
“Foster  for  Governor”  was  repeated.  By 
this  time  Mr.  McColley’s  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  asked  the  General  what  it 
meant.  Foster  replied  unconcernedly  that 
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it  was  merely  the  foolishness  of  some 
thoughtless  boys.  But  the  cry  became  gen- 
eral, and  when,  much  against  Foster ’s  desire, 
an  investigation  Avas  made,  they  found  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  in  the  street  hunting  for 
Foster,  to  congratulate  him,  for  the  news  of 
his  nomination  for  the  governorship  had  just 
reached  Greensburg.  Everyone  in  his  home 
town  Avas  delighted  with  the  nomination, 
save  Foster  himself;  he  had  no  ambition  to 
be  governor. 

While  in  Congress  he  made  some  very  re- 
markable speeches.  In  1846  he  was  warmly 
congratulated  by  a no  less  distinguished  man 
than  John  Quincy  Adams,  “The  Old  Man 
Eloquent,”  aa-Iio  made  the  remark  that  Foster 
Avas  the  coming  man.  In  the  tariff  debates  of 
the  day,  if  one  will  search  the  Congressional 
Globe,  lie  will  find  that  Mr.  Foster  left  a very 
enviable  record.  In  one  bold  and  convinc- 
ing argument  made  against  Holmes,  of  South 
Carolina,  where  the  duty  on  railroad  iron 
Avas  at  stake,  he  has  left  us  a masterpiece 
both  of  close  reasoning  and  logical  deduc- 
tion ; and  he  demonstrated  that  lie  himself 
was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  iron  industries  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
tariff  of  1842,  which  Avas  a very  highly  pro- 
tective one,  it  Avill  be  remembered  Avas  then 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Foster  was  frequently  offered  posi- 
tions on  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  always  declined  them.  His  only  am- 
bition, if  indeed  he  had  an  ambition  outside 
of  professional  life,  Avas  to  become  United 
States  senator.  He  was  supported  for  this 
office  by  his  wing  of  the  Democracy,  but 
Avas  defeated  in  the  end  by  Simon  Cameron, 
Avho  Avas,  however,  always  one  of  his  great- 
est admirers. 

Mr.  Foster  was  a man  universally  loAred 
and  respected.  His  manners  Avere  gentle  and 
attractive  and  this  made  him  a host  of  friends 


Avherever  he  went.  In  personal  appearance 
he  Avas  of  medium  height.  In  his  youth  he 
had  dark  hair,  but  this  turned  gray  and 


white  in  his  declining  years.  His  nose  Avas 
aquiline,  his  eyes  were  a light  blue,  his  fore- 
head high  and  commanding  and  though  a 
comparatively  small  man,  he  had  a “high  and 
lofty  mien.” 

If  any  one  at  the  Westmoreland  bar  noAV 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, were  asked  who  Avas  the  greatest  laAv- 
yer  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  just 
passed,  he  would  doubtless  hesitate  Avhether 
he  should  name  Henry  D.  Foster  or  Edgar 
CoAvan.  Both  of  them  for  many  years  stood 
not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Westmoreland 
bar,  but  were  ranked  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth  as  the  very  leading  lawyers  in 
the  state.  As  may  be  supposed,  they  Avere 
nearly  always  pitted  against  each  other  in 
the  important  trials  of  their  day.  Foster 
Avas  undoubtedly  more  resourceful  than 
CoAvan  in  the  trial  of  a weak  case;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  possessed  some 
elements  of  strength  which  the  former 
lacked.  Take  them  all  in  all  they  Avere 
marvelously  equally  matched,  and  since  their 
death  there  have  been  no  rivals  to  their 
fame  in  the  Westmoreland  bar.  Foster 
cross-examined  very  little,  paying  apparent- 
ly no  attention  to  the  testimony  unless  he 
thought  the  Avitness  mistaken  or  wilfully 
perverting  or  concealing  the  truth.  Usually 
he  sat  with  his  head  doAA'n  during  a trial, 
until  the  A7ital  point,  or  mayhap,  a Aveak 
place  of  his  case,  which  he  saAV  with  un- 
erring certainty  from  the  beginning,  Avas 
touched  by  his  opponent.  Then  it  Avas  that 
his  fiery  nature  Avas  aroused,  and  the  spec- 
tator saw  him  come  like  a Avarring  eagle  to 
the  rescue  of  his  endangered  position. 

Mr.  Foster  died  on  October  16,  1880,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  No  man’s 
death  for  many  years  in  this  part  of  the  state 
called  forth  such,  unstinted  expressions  of 
sorroAv.  He  Avas  not  only  a great  lawyer,  hut 
Avas  singularly  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
the  esteem  and  love  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 
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General  James  Keenan  was  a son  of  James 
and  Isabella  (Johnston)  Keenan  and  was 
born  in  Youngstown,  Westmoreland  county, 
in  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  read  law 
with  H.  C.  Marchand.  Before  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  went  to  the  Mexican  war,  hav- 
ing enlisted  with  Richard  C.,  afterwards 
Adjutant  General  Drum,  in  a company 
known  as  the  Duquesne  Grays  of  Pittsburgh. 
Before  the  war  closed  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  second  lieutenant.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Westmoreland  county  he  was  elected 
register  and  recorder  for  three  years  and  was 
re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  first  term.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Bigler,  which  po- 
sition he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  United  States  consul  at  Hong  Kong  from 
President  Franklin  Pierce.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  under  Presidents  Bu- 
chanan and  Lincoln.  It  became  a place  of 
great  importance  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  and 
other  troubles  in  the  East.  He  was  with  the 
United  States  marines  when  the  English  took 
Canton  and  the  adjoining  country.  Later  he 
accompanied  Admiral  Perry  on  his  memor- 
able expedition  to  open  the  Japanese  ports 
to  American  commerce. 

General  Keenan  was  six  feet  high  and  well 
proportioned  with  dark  hair,  dark  eyes  and 
dark  complexion.  He  was  by  nature  a leader 
among  men,  and  moreover  earned  a very  en- 
viable reputation  as  an  international  lawyer 
by  his  correspondence  with  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  during  the  Sepoy 
and  other  kindred  troubles  in  the  East.  He 
was  the  personal  friend  of  General  Lewis 
Cass,  Senator  Simon  Cameron,  Governor  Big- 
ler, General  Foster  and  other  well  known 
Democratic  leaders  of  that  day. 

In  1862  he  returned  to  America  broken  in 
health  and  died  in  New  York  on  his  way 
home,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
only  surviving  son  is  Capt.  John  B.  Keenan, 
one  of  theleading  members  of  the  presentbar. 


Senator  Edgar  Cowan  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  Westmoreland  county  ever 
produced.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the 
bar  who  ever  succeeded  in  being  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  peculiar,  too, 
that  he  filled  during  his  long  and  eventful 
life,  but  two  offices;  one  was  that  of  school 
director  in  Greensburg  and  the  other  was 
that  of  United  States  senator. 

lie  was  descended  from  a Scotch-Irish 
stock  of  intellectually  and  physically  strong 
men.  Hugh  Cowan  settled  in  Chester  county 
in  1720.  His  son,  William  Cowan,  grand- 
father of  Edgar  Cowan,  was  born  in  1749, 
and  was  a captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  Avas  a very  large  man  in  stature,  vigorous 
in  intellectual  power  and  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  his  community.  Both  Edgar  Cow- 
an’s paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were 
prominent  in  their  day  and  both  his  grand- 
fathers were  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mr.  Cowan  was  born  in  Sewickley  town- 
ship September  19,  1815.  He  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandfather.  At  an  early  age  he 
taught  school,  worked  on  the  Youghiogheny 
river  as  a keel  boatman  and  for  a time 
worked  at  the  carpenter  trade.  In  1838  he 
entered  Franklin  college  at  New  Athens, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  being 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  returned 
to  Westmoreland  county  and  read  law  with 
Henry  D.  Foster.  Shortly  after  his  admis- 
sion in  February,  1842  he  became  associated 
with  John  F.  Beaver,  whose  office  fixtures 
and  practice  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Cowan 
when  the  former  moved  to  Ohio. 

Nature  had  indeed  been  kind  to  him.  She 
gave  him  a magnificent  form,  he  being  six 
feet  four  inches  high,  with  most  classically 
chiseled  features,  an  intellect  perhaps  more 
acute  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  ever 
belonged  to  the  AVestmoreland  bar,  and  a 
voice  that  could  roll  and  thunder  like  the. 
peal  of  a great  organ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  she  endowed  him  with  a ready  wit  which 
alone  was  sufficient  to  render  him  noted 
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among  his  fellows.  With  all  these  marvelous 
powers  one  need  not  be  surprised  that  he 
very  rapidly  attained  a foremost  rank  at  the 
bar.  His  practice  for  years  was  the  largest 
in  Greensburg.  If  one  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  the  Continuance  Dockets  between 
18-50  and  1860,  he  will  see  that  Mr.  Cowan 
either  tried  or  was  connected  with  two-thirds 
of  the  cases,  both  great  and  small,  in  all  these 
years.  During  this  period  he  did  not  pur- 
chase property,  but  bookstand  read  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  he  was 
scarcely  more  scholarly  in  the  law  than  in 
science,  history,  philosophy,  poetry  and  the 
classics.  He  was  a great  reader  all  his  life; 
he  had  a most  retentive  memory  and  could 
at  any  moment  recall  and  give  utterance  to 
any  thought  which  he  had  mastered  in  for- 
mer years.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  will  hardly  be  understood 
at  this  day  how  a man  without  the  influences 
which  wealth  can  bring,  without  the  power 
of  political  leadership  and  coming  from  a 
backwoods  county,  could  be  elected  to  this 
high  position  over  the  Pittsburgh  and  Phil- 
adelphia candidates.  Before  this  lie  had 
been  little  known  in  politics  except  as  a 
stump  speaker.  He  was  originally  a Jackson- 
ian Democrat  and  in  1840  became  a Whig 
and  in  1856  was  strong  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont.  He  had 
also  been  a presidential  elector  in  1860  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

When  he  entered  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, secession,  the  great  question  which  had 
been  bubbling  and  bursting  forth  in  Con- 
gress for  thirty  years,  had  now  fully  ex- 
ploded and  was  before  the  American  people 
for  settlement.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  a man  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  attainments, 
strength  of  character  and  native  ability 
would  take  a high  rank  even  in  so  learned 
a body  as  the  United  States  Senate.  Very 
early  after  his  entry  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  laid  down  certain  rules  which  were 


to  govern  him  in  all  his  actions  in  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  the  rules  was  as  follows  : 

That  the  war  being  made  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  and  not  to  make  a conquest  of  the 
Confederate  states,  therefore  as  soon  as  the 
Southern  states  submitted,  they  should  re- 
sume their  former  functions  in  the  Union. 

With  this  principle  in  view  he  voted 
against  the  Confiscation  Bill  and  opposed  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  as  to  recon- 
struction. And  there  is  little  doubt  now  that 
his  policy  of  reconstruction  much  more 
nearly  resembled  the  ideas  of  President  Lin- 
coln than  the  one  adopted  by  the  ruling 
party.  Lincoln’s  talk  with  Stevens  and 
Tombs  at  the  Hampton  Roads  conference  and 
his  letter  to  Governor  Vance,  both  prove  this. 
Both  Lincoln  and  Cowan  undoubtedly 
wanted  to  “bury  the  hatchet”  at  once  when 
the  war  was  closed. 

It  had  been  usual  for  new  senators  to 
remain  quiet  for  a session  or  two  and  learn 
something  of  the  methods  of  conducting  busi- 
ness before  taking  part  in  debate.  Not  so 
with  Mr.  CoAvan.  He  dashed  into  debate  on 
legal  questions  in  the  very  first  session.  As 
a lawyer  he  took  high  rank  at  once  with 
such  men  as  Collamer,  BroAvning,  the  elder 
Bayard,  Trumbull  and  Fessenden.  He  meas- 
ured SAVords  Avith  the  ablest  laAA’yers  of  the 
Senate  and  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  put  in 
human  opinion,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  oavu 
in  every  contest. 

Governor  Hendricks  said  of  him  in  his  sec- 
ond year  in  the  Senate  that  “he  Avas  a dash- 
ing debater;  came  into  any  controversy  Avhen 
it  was  at  its  highest  and  Avas  able  to  main- 
tain himself  against  much  odds.”  A very 
good  description  of  Mr.  CoAvan  is  given  by 
the  poet,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  in  the  Home 
Journal,  from  which  Ave  quote: 

“The  drive  to  Hall's  Hill  Avas  exceedingly 
beautiful,  like  an  excursion  in  early  Octo- 
ber, but  made  mainly  interesting  to  me,  how- 
ever,  by  the  company  of  the  elegant  senator 
who  shared  our  carriage,  Mr.  Cowan,  of 
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Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
humanity  I have  ever  seen  for  brilliancy  and 
learning.  * * * Of  his  powerfully  pro- 

portioned frame  and  fine  chiseled  face,  the 
senator  seemed  as  naturally  unconscious  as 
of  his  singular  readiness  and  universal  erudi- 
tion. He  comes  from  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  passed  his  early  life  as 
half  huntsman,  half  schoolmaster— and  later 
became  a lawyer.  Ilis  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  flags,  very  flowing  and  fine,  has 
been  reported  at  length  in  the  papers.  It 
was  most  stirring  to  watch  the  faces  of  the 
men  as  they  looked  on  and  listened  to  him. 
I realized  what  eloquence  might  do  in  the  in- 
spiring of  pluck  for  the  battle.” 

From  the  “Dobbs  Family  in  America,”  a 
novel  published  in  1864  by  Maxwell  & Com- 
pany in  London,  written  by  Albert  Rhodes, 
page  197,  is  found  this  description. 

“That  tall,  fine  looking  gentleman,  with 
keen  gray  eyes  and  aquiline  nose  is  Edgar 
Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded, even  among  his  enemies,  that  he  is  the 
most  talented  man  who  ever  came  to  Con- 
gress from  that  state.  Pie  came  up  from  the 
common  people.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  by  his 
indomitable  will  and  talents  mounted  to  his 
present  position.  He  is  the  fullest  man  in 
this  chamber.  Although  his  specialty  is  the 
law,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a science 
that  he  is  not  more  or  less  acquainted  with. 
Nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  tackle 
with  men  of  science  who  are  able  to  throw 
the  hall  with  him ; then  the  riches  of  his  well- 
stored  mind  are  displayed  in  profusion.  Let 
the  subject  be  what  it  may,  he  always  touches 
the  bottom.  In  speaking,  as  soon  as  he  is 
fully  aroused,  his  words  roll  out  in  well 
rounded  sentences.  His  voice  is  full  and 
deep,  and  when  he  chooses  to  employ  it,  has 
more  volume  than  that  of  any  other  senator 
here.  His.  style  in  one  point,  that  of  classic 
illustrations,  is  not  unlike  Senator  Sumner’s 
of  Boston.  Cowan  is  practical  and  argu- 
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mentative  in  his  speeches,  a wrangler  by 
profession,  and  is  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar. 
Both  Cowan  and  Sumner  are  fond  of  tradi- 
tion and  classic  lore  and  here  they  meet  on 
common  ground.” 

George  Augusta  Sala  wrote  of  him  in  the 
London  Times,  “as  the  ablest  Shakespearian 
scholar  in  the  United  States  Congress.”  Dan- 
iel Daugherty  spoke  of  him  in  1880  as  “the 
most  scholarly  and  learned  man  among  liv- 
ing Pennsylvanians.”  All  this  induced  Sen- 
ator Trumbull  to  say  that  Cowan  knew  more 
useless  things  than  any  man  he  ever  met. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  public  utter- 
ances of  a man  of  such  varied  intellectual 
accomplishments  would  be  beyond  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  hearer.  The  fact  was  ex- 
actly opposite.  Mr.  Cowan  was,  above  all 
things,  essentially  a trained  lawyer,  and  as 
such  he  surpassed  himself  in  everything  else 
in  his  ability  to  state  the  principles  of  his 
case  and  in  doing  so  to  adapt  his  language 
and  reasoning  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
This  power  of  statement  he  had  in  such  a 
marked  degree  that  the  hearer  could  not  mis- 
understand if  he  tried,  and  therein  lay  his 
greatest  strength  as  a lawyer.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  his  Anglo-Saxon  language  the  fol- 
lowing incident  is  remembered: 

In  the  early  eighties  he  delivered  one  aft- 
ernoon an  address  to  a jury  occupying  about 
an  hour  and  a half.  In  the  evening  one  of 
the  jurors,  a level-headed,  hard  working, 
rugged  minded  man,  of  but  little  education, 
came  to  the  writer  and  said  to  him:  “Who 
was  that  big  man  who  addressed  us  this  aft- 
ernoon?” When  told  that  it  was  Senator 
Cowan  he  said : “I  suppose  he  is  a very 

ignorant  man.”  Not  wishing  to  disabuse  his 
mind  too  suddenly,  he  was  told  that  Mr. 
Cowan  was  regarcle  1 as  rather  bright,  and 
asked  him  why  he  doubted  his  education. 
“Because,”  said  he,  “he  talked  all  after- 
noon to  us  and  did  not  use  any  big  words 
and  I supposed  that,  being  ignorant,  he  did 
not  know  any  to  use.” 
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Mr.  Cowan  regarded  this  as  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  which  could  be  paid  to 
him. 

Mr.  Cowan’s  rural  nativity  colored  his 
whole  life.  He  loved  nature,  the  singing 
birds,  the  trees  and  the  wild  flowers.  By 
nature  he  was  a philosopher.  Ilis  examina- 
tion of  law  students  generally  developed  into 
a delightful  talk  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  natural  phenomena  surrounding  them. 
He  invested  his  money  in  lands  rather  than 
in  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

In  his  law  practice  his  natural  predilec- 
tion was  to  favor  the  weak  rather  than  the 
strong,  and  he  generally  appeared  for  the 
individual  as  against  the  corporation.  In 
the  Senate  he  raised  his  strong  arm  against 
syndicates,  rings,  and  combinations.  He  in- 
troduced and  put  through  a measure  to  send 
quinine  to  suffering  Confederate  soldiers  in 
Southern  hospitals.  He  was  drawn  by  every 
fiber  of  his  nature  toward  the  downtrodden 
and  oppressed,  whose  cause  he  advocated 
and  made  his  own. 

One  morning  when  quite  infirm  with  age 
he  was  pressing  before  Judge  Hunter  the 
case  of  a poor  widow,  convicted  of  selling  a 
few  glasses  of  beer  without  a license.  She 
had  a large  family  and  he  asked  the  court  to 
suspend  sentence,  to  send  her  home  to  her 
children  with  the  admonition  that  she  sell 
no  more  liquor.  The  judge,  with  a quizzical 
smile,  said:  “Have  you  any  cases,  anything 
to  cite  to  sustain  your  position,  Senator?” 
“Oh.  yes,  your  Honor,  I have, ’’said  Mr.  Cow- 
an. “I  refer  you  to  a Judge  whose  opinions 
are  clearer  than  Gibson’s;  whose  law  is  more 
enduring  than  that  of  Lycurgus,  and  from 
whose  judgment  no  one  to  this  day  has  suc- 
cessfully appealed;  a Judge  who,  when  He 
had  before  Him  a woman  charged  with  a se- 
rious offense,  and  guilty,  too,  like  this  woman 
had  the  courage  and  the  kindness  to  send  her 
forth  with  the  injunction  ‘Go  thy  way  and 
sin  no  more.’  ” 

On  one  occasion  a client  was  paying  him 


a fee  for  services  rendered  and,  by  a good 
deal  of  haggling,  beat  him  down  from  one 
hundred  to  fifty  dollars.  In  writing  the  re- 
ceipt he  wrote  it  without  capital  letters,  us- 
ing small  letters  in  beginning  each  part  of 
the  client’s  name.  AVhen  remonstrated  with 
by  the  client  he  said  that  a man  who  was 
small  enough  to  beat  a lawyer  down  to  such 
a fee  for  such  services  should  always  have 
his  name  written  in  that  way,  and  that  this 
was  the  best  he  could  write  for  so  small  a 
fee. 

At  another  time  a wealthy  but  extremely 
penurious  client  called  to  have  him  draw  his 
will,  devising  many  thousands  to  different 
relatives,  etc.,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
charge.  Mr.  Cowan  told  him  he  would 
charge  one  hundred  dollars.  The  client 
thought  this  very  excessive  and  said  he  could 
get  a will  written  by  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  one  dollar.  “Very  Avell,”  said  Mr. 
Cowan,  “but  remember  if  you  get  a will  writ- 
ten by  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  I live 
longer  than  you  do,  I will  make  a good  deal 
more  than  a Imndred  dollars  out  of  your  es- 
tate.” The  record  shows  that  a cheap  de- 
fective will  was  written,  that  Mr.  CoAvaii  sus- 
tained it  in  a long  contest  and  received  a 
fee  of  nearly  a thousand  dollars. 

Not  being  in  accord  with  the  predomi- 
nant party  in  Pennsylvania,  he  Avas  not  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  In  1867,  therefore,  he 
returned  to  Greensburg  and  for  many  years, 
again  divided  with  General  Foster  the  hon- 
ors of  leadership  of  the  bar,  appearing  in 
nearly  all  the  important  trials  and  seemingly 
as  forceful  as  in  his  former  years.  Early  in 
the  eighties,  his  eyesight  failing,  he  retired 
gradually  from  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
This  he  did  willingly,  too,  for  he  realized 
that  his  life  as  a lawyer  had  been  a success, 
that  he  had  grasped  its  greatest  honors,  and 
that  there  might  yet  remain  for  him  a f<nv 
years  of  ease  which  a life  of  unusual  indus- 
try had  warranted  and  made  possible.  In 
1883  and  1884  his  days  were  spent  mostly  in 
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hearing  his  son  read  to  him,  in  looking  after 
his  estate  and  in  a quasi  social  life,  well  be- 
coming an  elderly  gentleman  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  attainments.  His  natural  strength 
was  such  that  his  days  should  have  been  pro- 
longed to  four  score  years  and  more.  But 
late  in  1884  a most  malignant  cancer  de- 
veloped in  his  mouth.  It  grew  rapidly  and 
was  attended  with  excruciating  pain.  Grad- 
ually he  wasted  away  and  on  August  31, 
1885,  his  last  battle  was  fought,  his  race  was 
run,  his  eyes  were  closed  and  his  eloquent 
tongue  was  stilled  in  death. 

Irwin  W.  Tarr  was  born  in  East  Hunting- 
don township  and  read  law  with  H.  P.  Laird. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1871, 
and  practiced  very  successfully  for  a few 
years,  his  distinguishing  characteristic  being 
his  energy  and  industry.  Unfortunately  he 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  consumption 
and  died  in  1874. 

Jacob  Beaumont  was  descended  from  a 
French  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in 
Westmoreland  county  very  early.  He  was 
born  August  4,  1831,  and  was  educated  at 
Mount  Pleasant  academy  and  Waynesburg 
college.  He  read  law  with  Edgar  Cowan, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  November 
16,  1861.  Shortly  after  his  admission  he 
formed  a partnership  with  James  A.  Hunter. 
He  was  a very  successful  lawyer,  and  a most 
polished  and  companionable  gentleman.  He 
did  not  live  to  be  old,  but  died  May  25,  1871. 

Edward  Johnston  Keenan  was  a son  of 
James  Keenan  and  a younger  brother  of  Gen- 
eral James  Keenan.  He  was  born  in  Youngs- 
town, Pa.,  April  3,  1834,  and  was  educated 
at  Greensburg.  He  read  law  with  H.  C. 
Marchand,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Westmoreland  bar  in  1863.  Prior  to  this, 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  accom- 
panied his  older  brother,  Thomas  J.  Keenan, 
late  of  Pittsburgh,  to  Europe  and  spent 
nearly  a year  in  England.  Of  this  foreign 
experiences  and  observations  he  furnished 
many  interesting  and  amusing  sketches,  for 


his  mind  was  peculiarly  acute  in  noticing  and 
depicting  the  incongruous  and  humorous  side 
of  life. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  editor  of  the 
Greensburg  Democrat  and  afterwards  served 
a term  as  register  and  recorder  of  his  county, 
having  previously  conducted  the  office  while 
his  brother  James  was  the  incumbent.  When 
the  Civil  war  came  he  entered  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry  in  the  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Signal  Corps  and  afterward 
promoted  to  higher  positions. 

When  he  returned  from  the  war  he  began 
the  practice  of  the  law  and  very  soon  stood 
foremost  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
jjrofession  in  Greensburg.  His  strong  points 
as  a lawyer  were  his  wide  information  and 
culture,  his  ingenuity  in  escaping  impending 
disaster  and  his  unrivaled  humor.  These 
qualities  enabled  him  to  build  up  a large 
practice.  “Admit  nothing  and  demand 
proof”  was  his  oft  quoted  maxim  in  the  trial 
of  a case. 

From  the  first  he  stood  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Democracy  and  was  several  times 
county  chairman  of  his  party.  Later  he  was 
deputy  state  chairman  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, embracing  some  twenty  counties.  Mr. 
Keenan  waged  many  fierce  political  battles 
with  Hon.  John  Covode,  then  a member  of 
Congress,  but  aside  from  politics,  they  were 
on  intimate  terms.  His  political  articles  are 
even  to-day  fresh  and  pungent. 

In  the  early  seventies  he  was  editing  the 
Greensburg  Democrat  in  addition  to  practic- 
ing law.  Each  week  he  was  publishing  a 
chapter  of  a serial  story,  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  in  England.  The  story  had  a great 
many  characters  and  as  the  fall  campaign 
advanced  he  found  that  but  half  of  it  had 
been  published,  and  that  he  very  greatly 
needed  the  room  in  his  paper  for  political 
matter.  So  the  ingenius  lawyer  wrote  a 
chapter  or  two  of  his  own  and  substituted 
them  as  part  of  the  real  story.  In  these  he 
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implanted  the  colony  idea  among  the  char- 
acters, all  of  whom  were  easily  induced  by 
his  magic  mind  to  emigrate  to  America.  They, 
strange  to  say,  all  sailed  from  Liverpool  in 
a single  vessel  and  when  in  midocean  he 
made  them  encounter  a severe  storm  which 
sunk  the  ship  and  all  on  board  were  lost. 
Thus  the  story  ended  and  the  resourceful 
editor  had  abundant  space  in  his  paper  for 
political  news.  He  died  June  1,  1877,  aged 
forty-three  years. 

Andrew  M.  Fulton,  born  September  9, 
1828,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  He 
was  a descendant  of  an  old  and  noted  line  of 
Seceders  or  United  Presbyterians,  being  a 
son  of  Andrew  and  a grandson  of  John  Ful- 
ton. Though  he  did  not  live  to  become  an 
eminent  lawyer,  he  had  a few  qualities  which 
a sketch  of  the  Westmoreland  bar  would  be 
incomplete  without.  Probably  his  most  re- 
markable quality  was  his  ready  wit.  He  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Judge  Logan  before  the  judge  was  elected  to 
the  bench.  On  one  occasion  during  local 
option  times,  when  good  liquor  was  ex- 
tremely rare  and  difficult  to  procure,  Mr. 
Fulton  was  supplying  his  friends  with  a 
choice  brand  which  he  had  in  his  office,  and 
among  these  friends  was  Judge  Logan.  After 
sampling  the  liquor  and  all  praising  it,  Judge 
Logan  inadvertently  asked:  “Where  did  you 
get  this,  Mr.  Fulton?”  Fulton  did  not  reply, 
but  when  questioned  a second  time  as  to 
where  he  had  gotten  it,  he  turned  his  grave 
face  towards  the  judge  and  said:  “Judge,  if 
any  one  asks  you  where  I got  this  just  tell 
them  that  you  don’t  know.”  At  another 
time  he  was  pressing  a matter  before  Judge 
Logan  on  the  bench,  which  had  not  been 
properly  brought  forth  by  the  testimony  and 
which  the  judge  held  was  not  therefore  be- 
fore him  for  consideration.  Though  he  told 
the  lawyer  this,  Mr.  Fulton  still  persisted  in 
arguing  his  favorite  point,  whereupon  the 
judge  said  to  him  very  emphatically : 

“Mr.  Fulton,  the  court  knows  nothing—” 


but  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the 
ready  wit  replied:  “I  know,  your  honor, 

that  the  court  knows  nothing,  but  I am  about 
to  tell  it  something.”  This  joke  on  the  judge 
has  been  long  remembered  and  was  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  heard  it,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  Judge  Logan  himself. 

Neither  Mr.  Fulton  nor  Judge  Logan 
must,  however,  be  considered  as  men  who 
were  intemperate,  though  both,  we  doubt 
not,  like  many  other  prominent  members  of 
the  Westmoreland  bar,  appreciated  a taste  of 
fine  liquor.  Mr.  Fulton  was  a member  of  the 
legislature  in  1870-71  and  was  also  the  rep- 
resentative of  Westmoreland  county  in  the 
constitutional  convention  which  met  in  1873 
to  formulate  the  constitution  by  which  Penn- 
sylvania has  since  been  governed.  He  was, 
moreover,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  that 
convention.  Unfortunately  for  him  he  was 
taken  sick  in  the  spring  of  1878  and  died 
after  a brief  illness,  on  April  3,  1878. 

The  Marchand  Family  was  indeed  a very 
noted  family  in  the  bar  of  Westmoreland 
county.  They  were  of  Huguenot  descent  and 
were  sons,  and  the  latter  a grandson  of  Dr. 
David  Marchand,  who  represented  this  dis- 
trict in  Congress  in  1816  and  1818. 

Albert  G.  Marchand  was  the  first  one  of 
the  family  who  became  a member  of  the  bar. 
When  he  was  quite  a young  man  his  father, 
Dr.  David  Marchand,  was  elected  prothono- 
tary  of  Westmoreland  county,  and  while  he 
was  assisting  his  father  in  conducting  this 
office  he  read  law  with  John  B.  Alexander 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  He 
was  a man  of  stout  build,  dark  complexion, 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  in  his  day  was  an 
advocate  of  marked  ability  before  a jury  or 
court.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
legal  profession  until  1838.  That  year,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  representing  the  coun- 
ties of  Westmoreland  and  Indiana.  When  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Twenty-sixth  congress  he 
was  the  youngest  member  of  that  body,  ex- 
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cept  one.  He  was  re-elected  in  1840  and 
then  declined  to  serve  his  constituents 
further  in  this  capacity.  He  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1811. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1847  he  was  afflicted 
with  a disease  which  rapidly  undermined  his 
constitution,  but  did  not  make  itself  known 
pntil  a few  months  before  his  death.  He 
died  on  February  5,  1848,  aged  thirty-seven 
years.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  because  of 
.his  ability,  his  high  character  and  his  prom- 
ising life. 

Henry  Clay  Marchand  was  a brother  of 
Albert  G.  Marchand  and  was  born  March  9, 
1819.  He  read  law  with  his  brother,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1840,  and  at  once 
became  a partner  of  his  brother.  This  part- 
nership continued  until  his  brother’s  death 
in  1848.  Henry  C.  Marchand  practiced  law 
in  Greensburg  for  forty-one  years.  He  was 
a man  of  high  character,  thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  profession  and  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  was  easily  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  bar.  He  was  not  a man  of 
outward  show,  but  a man  of  solid  worth. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Marchand 
were  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  sin- 
cerity, his  caution  and  his  industry.  “Let  us 
examine  it  again  out  of  abundant  caution,’ 
was  one  of  his  oft-repeated  suggestions. 

He  made  no  claim  to  forensic  display,  but 
argued  cases  well  before  a jury  and  very  well 
before  the  court.  His  chief  power  lay  in  a 
special  ability  to  prepare  and  arrange  to  the 
best  advantage  all  the  details  useful  in  the 
trial  of  a case,  and  to  select  with  skill  and 
discretion  the  authorities  bearing  upon  the 
question  at  hand.  In  this  sphere  of  profes- 
sional life  he  had  no  superior  in  Westmore- 
land county;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
he  came  in  contact  with  men  like  Foster, 
Cowan  and  Laird  almost  daily  in  his  practice 
of  the  law  and  that  the  weightiest  matters 
were  entrusted  to  him. 

For  many  years  he  was  chief  solicitor  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  in  West- 


moreland county  and  had  a large  corporation 
business  in  addition.  He  practiced  law  alone 
from  1848,  when  his  partner  and  brother 
died,  until  1864,  when  his  nephew,  John  A. 
Marchand,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
came his  junior  partner.  He  was  a Presby- 
terian in  religion  and  lived  a most  exemplary 
life.  He  died  March  9,  1882. 

John  A.  Marchand  was  the  son  of  Albert 
Gallatin  Marchand  and  was  born  in  Greens- 
burg June  8,  1842.  He  was  educated  in 
Washington  college,  and  in  1862  began  to 
read  law  with  his  uncle,  Henry  C.  Marchand, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1864. 
He  was  a thoroughgoing,  painstaking  lawyer 
like  his  uncle  and  father  had  been  before 
him.  He  was  essentially  an  office  lawyer, 
caring  little  for  the  business  of  the  courts. 
He  excelled  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and 
in  directing  the  management  of  business  af- 
fairs. He  was  a man  of  high  social  quali- 
ties. 

In  1869  he  was  appointed  a register  in 
bankruptcy  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  for  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  Indiana  and  Fay- 
ette, a position  which  he  filled  with  grace 
and  dignity  until  the  repeal  of  the  Bankrupt 
Law  in  1878.  He  assisted  his  uncle  and  part- 
ner, as  solicitor  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road company  and  was  closely  associated 
with  him  in  all  of  the  business  of  the  firm. 
He,  too,  was  a most  painstaking  and  exact 
lawyer. 

He  was  married  October  5,  1868,  to  Mary 
Todd,  a daughter  of  David  Todd  and  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  James  Todd,  who  was 
attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth  un- 
der Governor  Ritner,  and  a native  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  had  one  child,  Mary  Todd 
Marchand,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Senator 
Cyrus  E.  Woods. 

Like  his  uncle,  he  paid  very  little  attention 
to  politics,  but  gave  his  closest  attention  to 
professional  business.  He  had,  liOAvever, 
been  chief  burgess  of  his  native  town  and 
was  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Farm- 
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ers  bank.  He  was  an  Episcopalian  in  re- 
ligion and  one  of  the  highest  Masons  in  the 
United  States.  lie  died  August  5,  1896. 

Archibald  A.  Stewart  was  born  in  Indiana 
county  on  March  3,  1833,  and  died  suddenly 
in  Greensburg  on  July  3,  1881.  He  was  of 
Irish  ancestry,  and  was  graduated  from  Jef- 
ferson college  in  1854,  after  which  he  came 
to  Westmoreland  county  to  read  law  with 
Hon.  Henry  D.  Poster.  In  1856  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  continued  to  practice 
his  profession  until  his  death.  He  was  twice 
elected  to  the  office  of  district  attorney,  and 
filled  the  position  with  good  ability. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a generous-hearted  man, 
generous  even  to  a fault.  It  mattered  little 
to  him  whether  his  client  had  money  to  pay 
for  his  services  or  not.  He  took  their  cases 
and  gave  in  return  his  best  efforts.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  between  the 
years  of  1865  and  1880  he  tried  more  cases, 
particularly  in  the  quarter  sessions,  than  any 
other  member  of  the  bar.  This  alone  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  very  popular  in  the 
county,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  was  a man 
of  an  open,  friendly  disposition.  He  was  an 
uncompromising  Democrat.  In  1879  he  won 
the  nomination  for  judgeship  easily  over 
competitors,  any  one  of  whom  was  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  the  position  than  he.  His 
following  in  Westmoreland  was  immense, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  the  fall  by  Judge 
Hunter,  and,  we  believe,  unfortunately, 
never  recovered  from  this  backset. 

He  was  a man  of  strong  build,  strong  con- 
stitution and  strong  personality. 

William  M.  Given. — But  few  men  have 
brought  with  them  to  the  bar  as  much  native 
legal  intellect  as  William  M.  Given.  He  Avas 
the  son  of  Robert  Given,  better  known  as 
Judge  Given,  one  of  the  old  time  associate 
judges  of  Westmoreland  county.  He  began 
life  as  a school  teacher,  and  with  but  little 
preliminary  education  read  law  Avith  Henry 
D.  Poster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
May,  1862,  AArhen  twenty-two  years  old. 


He  was  a man  of  very  fine  physique,  had 
bright,  dark  piercing  eyes,  a clear  musical 
A’oice,  and  a very  marked  command  of  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  his  style  of  expression  Avas 
at  once  so  elegant  and  forceful  that  his  every 
utterance  apparently  bore  the  weight  of  a 
judicial  decree.  These  qualities  enabled  him 
to  take  a high  rank  even  in  his  first  years  at 
the  bar.  As  an  advocate  he  had  few  equals. 

Associated  with  Goa\  Latta,  be  Avas  en- 
gaged to  prosecute  in  the  celebrated  Drum 
case,  in  Avhich  a young  man  of  good  family 
named  William  Drum  was  .tried  for  the  mur- 
der in  a street  fight  of  a youth  of  meager 
intellect  named  David  Mohigan.  Judge  Buf- 
fington certified  disqualification  in  the  case, 
because  of  the  relationship  betAveen  his 
family  and  that  of  the  defendant.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  appointed  one 
of  their  number,  Justice  AgneAv,  to  sit  spe- 
cially in  the  regular  session  of  the  Oyer  and 
Terminer  Com’t  of  Westmoreland  county  to 
hear  the  case.  The  trial  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1868,  AAhen  Mr.  Given  AATas  but 
twenty-eight  years  old.  Arrayed  against 
him  in  defense  of  Drum  Avas  the  floAver  of 
the  Westmoreland  bar,  namely,  Keenan, 
Hunter,  CoAvan  and  Poster.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  case  was  superior  throughout, 
and  Mr.  Given’s  address  to  the  jury  Avas  one 
of  the  finest  ever  delivered  in  our  courts.  No 
one  who  Avas  fortunate  enough  to  bear  it 
ever  forgot  its  magnetic  effect  upon  the  jury 
and  the  audience.  The  case  became  a ruling 
one  in  Pennsylvania  criminal  laAV,  and  is 
reported  at  length  in  No.  58,  Pa.  St.,  p.  1. 

Later  he  acquitted  himself  Avith  equal 
credit  as  defendant’s  counsel  in  the  trial  of 
Hull,  avIio  Avas  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
railroad  conductor  named  Parker.  His 
strength  did  not  lie,  by  any  means,  hoAvever, 
in  the  criminal  courts.  He  Avas  a lawyer  of 
broad  mind  and  great  strength  in  eAmry 
matter  Avhich  engaged  his  attention.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  live  to  be  old.  but  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  1882. 
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William  A.  Stokes,  born  in  1814,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  bar  between 
1850  and  1870.  He  came  to  Greensburg  from 
Philadelphia  when  about  forty  years  of  age, 
having  won  a very  prominent  place  at  the 
bar  in  that  city  before  coming  here.  He  was 
sent  here  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany to  look  after  its  interests,  which  rail- 
road was  completed  to  Greensburg  in  1852. 
He  purchased  a fine  farm  north  of  Greens- 
burg, now  known  as  Seton  Hill,  and  there 
lived  in  affluence. 

From  the  very  first  he  took  his  place  at  the 
bar  side  by  side  with  men  like  Foster  and 
Cowan,  and  whilst  he  was  not  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  either  of  these  men,  in  one  respect, 
that  is  in  the  strength  of  his  oratory,  he  was 
a man  of  wonderful  power.  He  was  a tall, 
slender  man  with  dark  piercing  eyes  and  one 
upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed  many  gifts. 
In  public  addresses,  of  which  he  made  a 
great  many,  he  had  scarcely  an  equal  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Greensburg  Republican  for  some 
time.  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  service,  taking 
out  a company.  Later  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  major.  Some  time  after  the  war 
was  over  he  returned-  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  and  died  April  3, 
1877. 

James  J.  Hazlett  was  born  in  Indiana 
county  and  read  law  with  Henry  D.  Foster, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  For  many 
years  he  practiced  law  in  the  Cowan  build- 
ing, he  having  been  married  to  Senator  Cow- 
an’s only  daughter  Elizabeth.  Afterwards 
a partnership  was  formed  with  Mr.  V.  E. 
Williams  and  the  firm  became  a leading  one 
at  the  bar.  Mr.  Hazlett  was  a man  of  much 
energy  and  a graduate  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  college  in  the  class  of  1860.  Had 
he  lived  to  round  out  his  full  measure  of 
years,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  become  a 
shining  light  at  the  bar.  He  died  after  a 
brief  illness  in  1887,  aged  forty-eight  years. 


James  G.  Francis  was  born  in  East  Hunt- 
ingdon township  in  1844,  and  taught  school 
for  some  years.  He  read  law  with  Jacob 
Torney,  formed  a partnership  with  Irwin  AV. 
Tarr  and  in  the  few  years  which  he  lived 
after  his  admission,  built  up  a very  respect- 
able practice.  Like  bis  partner,  Mr.  Tarr, 
he  died  early  in  life,  in  1880. 

James  R.  McAfee,  editor  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Allegheny  county  on  March  10,  1822, 
and  was  a son  of  John  and  Mary  Thompson 
McAfee,  who  were  of  Irish  extraction.  Mr. 
McAfee  was  a school  teacher  in  the  fifties, 
and  from  1857  until  1860  was  superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  of  AVestmoreland 
county.  After  filling  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice he  studied  law  with  Hon.  James  A.  Hun- 
ter and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He 
filled  various  offices— assistant  revenue  as- 
sessor, deputy  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, from  1879  to  1883,  etc.  In  1870  he 
founded  the  Greensburg  Tribune  and  two 
years  later  consolidated  it  with  the  Greens- 
burg Herald,  making  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Tribune-Herald.  He  gave  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  these  vocations  rather  than  to  the 
practice  of  the  law.  He  died  April  29,  1890. 

Joseph  H.  Kuhns  was  born  in  September, 
1800,  and  was  graduated  from  Washington 
college  in  1820.  He  read  law  with  Maj.  John 
B.  Alexander,  to  whose  sister  he  was  after- 
ward married,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1823.  In  1850  he  was  elected  by  the  AVhig 
party  to  Congress  from  the  district  composed 
of  Westmoreland,  Somerset,  Indiana  and 
Fulton  counties.  He  did  not  like  congres- 
sional life,  but  preferred  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  was  a jovial,  polished  gentleman 
and  was  the  author  of  one  bonmot  which 
always  lived:  At  a dinner  given  by  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  bar  when  Mr.  Kuhns 
was  quite  old,  when  the  guests  were  sitting 
around  the  table,  they  began  to  make  re- 
marks upon  the  appearance  of  the  remnants 
of  a large  turkey  which  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely eaten.  This  noble  bird  had  been  gar- 
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Jiished  with  fern  leaves.  Many  of  the  law- 
yers were  remarking  as  to  what  the  bird  then 
resembled,  when  Mr.  Kuhns  said  that  it  re- 
minded him  of  “Fern  on  Remainder.”  It 
may  be  well  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  bar,  that  this 
was  the  name  of  an  English  law  book  in 
common  use  many  years  ago.  lie  died  No- 
vember 16,  1883. 

H.  Byers  Kuhns,  born  in  Greensburg,  was 
graduated  from  Jefferson  college  and  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1849,  having  read  law  with 
his  father,  Joseph  H.  Kuhns.  He  practiced 
law  with  a great  deal  of  success  all  his  life, 
except  that  he  spent  four  years  in  the  Civil 
war  in  the  Eleventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  which  was  commanded  by  Gen. 
Richard  Coulter.  He  died  October  9,  1889. 

I.  E.  Lauffer,  son  of  Joseph  and  Esther 
(Berlin)  Lauffer,  was  born  near  Murrays- 
ville  June  3,  1861.  He  became  a school 
teacher,  attended  several  academies  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  having  read  law 
with  James  A.  Hunter.  He  was  nominated 
for  district  attorney  in  1889  and  elected  by 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a young  man 
of  considerable  prominence,  but  died  in  De- 
cember, 1890. 

W.  H.  H.  Markle  was  a lawyer  of  much 
prominence  in  his  day.  He  was  born  near 
Millgrove,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1823.  He  read  law  with  Senator 
Cowan,  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847  and 
ay  as  in  partnership  at  different  times  with 
James  C.  Clark,  James  A.  Logan  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Welty  McCullough.  He  was  district 
attorney  and  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
and  Avas  a man  of  high  character  and  in- 
tegrity. He  died  of  paralysis,  in  Philadel- 
phia, December  18,  1883. 

James  F.  Woods  Avas  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Westmoreland  bar,  having 
been  born  in  Union  county  in  1812,  and  hav- 
ing removed  to  Greensburg  in  1839,  at  which 
time  he  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  Avas  in 
his  earlier  days  a member  of  the  Whig  party 


and  afterward  Avas  affiliated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  Avas  contemporaneous  with 
Cowan,  Marchand,  Laird,  and  for  many 
years  Avas  the  laAv  partner  of  Henry  D.  Fos- 
ter. 

He  Avas  graduated  from  Hanover  college 
in  the  state  of  Indiana.  In  1843  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  a daughter  of  Judge 
Young.  His  son,  John  Y.  Woods,  has  been 
a member  of  the  bar  since  1858,  and  filled 
the  office  of  district  attorney  from  1871  to 
1874. 

John  Armstrong,  son  of  John  Armstrong, 
Sr.,  Avas  born  in  Greensburg,  August  11,  1816. 
His  father  Avas  a laAvyer  of  much  distinction 
and  his  son  doubtless  received  great  ad-. 
A'antages  in  his  early  student  days.  At  al! 
events  the  son  became  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough lawyers  of  his  day  in  our  county.  He 
was  not  an  advocate,  but  in  the  preparation 
of  papers,  in  the  settlement  of  estates  and  in 
giving  Avise  counsel  to  his  clients  he  stood  at 
the  Arery  head  of  his  profession.  He  was, 
furthermore,  a most  complete  gentleman,  one 
of  retiring  disposition  and  extremely  kind 
and  polite  to  all  Avith  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. No  laAATyer  of  the  past  is  more  kindly 
remembered  than  he. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  ability  as  a laAvyer  can- 
not be  told  in  any  better  Avay  than  by  a cur- 
rent anecdote  of  the  bar.  When  Judge 
Buffington  Avas  on  the  bench  Mr.  Armstrong 
Avas  appointed  an  auditor  to  distribute  a 
large  and  important  estate.  When  his  re- 
port Avas  completed  exceptions  were  filed  to 
some  of  his  alloAvances.  These  exceptions 
finally  came  before  the  judge  and  Avere  heard 
by  him  without  knowing,  perhaps,  Avho  the 
auditor  Avas.  They  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  impress  him  very  favorably,  and  he  there- 
fore incpiired  who  had  been  the  auditor. 
When  told  that  it  Avas  Mr.  Armstrong  he  re- 
marked: “Oh!  Well,  gentlemen,  that  will, 
do ; these  exceptions  are  dismissed  and  the 
distribution  of  the  auditor  confirmed.” 

He  Avas  an  old  line  Presbyterian  and  lived 
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an  exemplary  Christian  life.  He  died  August 
3,  1889. 

Welty  McCullough  was  born  in  Greens- 
burg  in  1847  and  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton college  in  the  class  of  1870.  He  read  law 
with  his  father-in-law,  Harry  Markle,  Esq., 
in  Greensburg  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1872.  He  did  not  confine  his  practice  en- 
tirely to  this  county,  else  we  would  doubtless 
have  more  to  say  of  him. 

Very  early  in  his  professional  life  he  be- 
came a corporation  lawyer  and  gave  most  of 
his  attention  to  railroad  law,  and,  whilst  he 
always  resided  in  Greensburg,  he  continu- 
ously kept  an  office  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
renowned  both  there  and  in  Greensburg  as  a 
railroad  and  corporation  lawyer,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  papers  and  in  all  of  the  va- 
ried work  of  an  all-around  lawyer,  he  took 
anything  but  second  place. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a Re- 
publican, representing  Westmoreland,  Fay- 
ette and  Greene  counties.  The  district  was 
strongly  Democratic,  but  there  were  two 
Democrats  in  the  field,  which  divided  the 
vote  of  that  party,  and  Mr.  McCullough  was 
elected.  Unfortunately  shortly  after  the 
close  of  his  first  and  only  term  in  Congress, 
he  was  taken  sick  and  died  August  31,  1889. 

James  C.  Clark  was  born  in  Laughlins- 
town,  a little  village  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Westmoreland  county,  February  2,  1823.  His 
father,  James  Clark,  was  an  extensive  iron 
producer,  and  was  engaged  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry at  Washington  furnace,  near  Laugh- 
linstown.  James  Clark,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  his  day.  He  was  canal 
commissioner  and  state  senator,  and  came 
within  one  vote  of  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1833,  when  James 
Buchanan  was  the  successful  candidate.  He 
received  the  best  of  preliminary  training,  and 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college  in 
1843. 

Mr.  Clark  read  law  with  Justice  Coulter 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Westmore- 


land county  in  1846.  He  was  known  as  an 
office  lawyer  and  in  this  he  took  high  stand- 
ing. He  had  a large  corporation  business, 
particularly  for  that  day,  when  corporations 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  now.  For  many 
years  he  was  solicitor  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company  in  Westmoreland  county. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  again  in  1876,  serving  till  1881,  and  this, 
we  believe,  was  the  only  office  to  which  he 
ever  aspired. 

In  his  later  years  he  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  and  devoted  his  time  assidu- 
ously to  the  coal  business  and  to  banking,  he 
being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greensburg 
Banking  company  and  also  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

He  was  for  many  years  a school  director  in 
Greensburg  and  gave  this  his  most  thorough 
attention,  as  much  so  as  though  the  office 
had  paid  him  thousands.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  school  di- 
rectors in  the  county,  a reputation  of  which 
any  man  may  be  proud.  He  was  a man  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  a very  substantial 
pillar  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  He 
died  on  April  23,  1893,  and  was  buried  in  the 
St.  Clair  cemetery. 

William  H.  Young  was  born  in  1853  in 
Salem  township,  read  law  with  James  A. 
Hunter  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  No- 
vember, 1877.  Mr.  Young  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a college  education,  at  least  not 
one  obtained  within  the  walls  of  a college, 
but  he  had  spent  years  in  the  study  of  math- 
ematics, science,  history,  language  and  litera- 
ture—indeed,  in  all  the  branches  that  are 
usually  pursued  by  a student  in  college.  It 
must  further  be  said  that  he  was  most  thor- 
ough in  these,  and  in  whatever  he  attempted. 
Particularly  was  he  strong  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Nature  had  bestowed  her  gifts  on 
Mr.  Young  with  a lavish  hand.  She  had  en- 
dowed him,  essentially  with  the  mind  of  a 
lawyer  and  in  all  his  mental  qualities  he  ap- 
proximated genius. 
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He  was  a tall  slender  man  with  black  hair 
and  dark,  flashing  eyes.  Very  soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  in  1877,  he  began  to  try 
eases  and  rapidly  attained  a high  rank  in  the 
profession.  His  command  of  language  was 
simply  marvelous.  When  wrought  up  in 
argument  to  the  court  he  was  a man  of  un- 
rivaled power  and  seemed  to  have,  at  his 
tongue’s  end,  the  accumulated  thoughts  and 
wisdom  of  a life’s  work.  There  was  also  a 
poetic  temperament  which  ran  through  all 
his  life,  and  bubbled  forth  in  every  sentence 
he  uttered.  These  qualities  were  supple- 
mented by  an  earnest  manner,  a voice  with 
every  note  of  music  in  its  tone  and  a magnet- 
ism which  charmed  his  hearers  and  held  them 
spellbound  while  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Young  was  without  conceit,  egotism 
or  vanity,  and  apparently  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  his  superior  powers.  He  fre- 
quently admired  and  praised  qualities  in 
others  which  he  possessed  in  a much  more 
eminent  degree  himself.  His  peculiar  abil- 
ity to  throw  himself  into  the  breech  and  work 
with  unrivaled  might  and  skill  in  the  face  of 
defeat,  with  little  time  for  immediate  prepa- 
ration, often  brought  him  at  the  last  hour 
into  cases  that  were,  from  their  very  nature, 
almost  hopeless.  Sometimes  he  was  able 
thus  to  grasp  victory  from  despair.  When,  as 
frequently  happened,  he  drew  by  his  splendid 
effort  the  heartiest  congratulations  from 
those  who  heard  him,  he  always  modestly 
shunning  all  compliments  or  words  of  praise, 
invariably  replied,  “No  matter  about  the  ad- 
dress, but  how  about  the  verdict  ? ’ ’ 

But  all  these  rare  intellectual  powers  were 
marred  by  ill  health,  he  being  an  invalid  al- 
most from  the  time  he  came  to  the  bar.  In 
1891  he  was  suddenly  afflicted  with  softening 
of  the  brain,  from  which  he  died  in  a few 
months. 

John  C.  Robinson  was  born  in  Hempfield 
township  on  December  17,  1859,  and  was  the 
son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Catharine  (Stouffer) 
Robinson.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Cal- 


ifornia state  normal  school  in  the  class  of 
1882.  He  read  law  with  Lucien  W.  Doty, 
afterwards  Judge  Doty,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  December  17,  1887.  lie  was  an  active 
Republican,  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  energy,  and,  more  than  all  this, 
was  a man  of  honesty  and  integrity.  He  did 
not  live  long,  but  fell  a victim  to  consump- 
tion and  died  in  October,  1898. 

Harrison  Perry  Laird  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  Frances  and  Mary  Moore  Laird, 
and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  a 
descendant,  moreover,  of  Hon.  John  Moore, 
who  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  these 
sketches  as  an  early  president  judge.  Mr. 
Laird  was  born  in  Franklin  township,  this 
county,  in  1814.  From  his  youth  he  was  a 
cripple,  and  this,  doubtless,  by  preventing 
him  from  engaging  in  many  athletic  pursuits, 
made  him  essentially  a student,  which  qual- 
ity he  kept  throughout  his  long  life.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college  and  for 
a time  taught  school  in  Madison  academy, 
Kentucky,  after  which  he  took  a course  in 
the  Transylvania  miiversitv ; still  later  he  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania  and  read  law  Avith 
Hon.  Charles  Schaler,  in  Pittsburgh.  Shortly 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  moved  to 
Greensburg,  where  he  practiced  laAv  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

He  was  little  given  to  politics,  but  Avas  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1848,  1849  and 
1850,  and  a member  of  the  state  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1880  to  1884,  represent- 
ing Westmoreland  county.  As  chairman  of 
the  bank  committee  he  drafted  the  Banking 
Law  of  1850,  some  parts  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  present  National  Bank  act 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Laird  Avas,  as  Ave  have  stated,  not  a 
politician,  but  strictly  a lawyer.  No  one 
Avould  think  of  giving  him  second  place  at 
the  bar  after  Cowan  and  Foster,  avIio  were 
eminent  in  a degree  beyond  AA'hat  might  be 
expected  from  a country  county.  He  Avas, 
moreover,  a deeply  learned  scholar,  convers- 
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ant  with  the  English  and  German  languages, 
and  with  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was 
a friend  and  suitable  companion  of  the  most 
learned  college  men  of  his  day,  and  contrib- 
uted more  or  less  to  the  literature  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania. 

In  the  trial  of  a case  he  was  most  persist- 
ent, and  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases  and 
of  all  legal  documents  he  was  extremely- 
painstaking. 

He  was  never  married,  and  in  his  latter 
years  became  something  of  a cynic.  A few 
illustrations  of  this  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
He  had  a marked  contempt  for  the  medical 
profession.  A few  years  before  his  death  a 
woman,  a neighbor  of  his,  was  taken  vio- 
lently ill  and  called  in  a physician,  contrary 
to  Mr.  Laird’s  advice.  Mr.  Laird,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  matter  the  next  morning,  said: 
“She  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  called  a 
physician,  who  gave  her  medicine  late  last 
night,  and  in  one  hour  she  was  dead.”  “Asa 
in  his  disease  sought  not  to  the  Lord  but  to 
the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his 
fathers.” 

In  describing  the  eminent  Judge  Trunkey 
to  the  writer  he  spoke  of  him  as  a large  man 
with  a deep  voice  and  strong  constitution, 
ravenous  appetite,  etc.  “Indeed,”  said  he, 
“Judge  Trunkey  is  very  much  such  a man 
as  our  present  candidate  for  judge,  except 
I hat  Judge  Trunkey  is  a good  lawyer.” 

Mr.  Laird  was  a member  of  and  attended 
Ihe  German  Reformed  church  regularly.  One 
morning  as  he  was  leaving  church  he  was  ac- 
costed by  the  minister  who  asked  him,  rather 
pointedly,  “How  did  you  like  my  discourse 
this  morning,  senator?”  Quick  as  thought 
the  caustic  wit  replied,  “It  was  a most  excel- 
lent text,  sir,  a most  excellent  one  in- 
deed.” 

In  his  later  years  he  had  a partner  who 
paid  considerable  attention  to  politics,  and 
was  consequently  visited  frequently  by  pol- 
iticians. One  morning  a place  hunter  en- 
tered the  office  and  said  hurriedly,  “Is  Mr. 


- in  the  office,  Senator?”  The  old  gen- 
tleman sized  him  up  at  once,  and  looking 
hurriedly  to  each  corner  of  the  office  and 
then  under  the  desk  and  table,  he  said,  “I 
do  not  see  him  anywhere.” 

The  students  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
college,  of  which  Mr.  Laird  was  a trustee, 
wrote  him  some  years  ago  asking  for  a sub- 
scription to  equip  and  support  their  football 
team,  Mr.  Laird  being  a man  of  large  estate, 
lie  replied  to  their  letter  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen : 

“Your  letter  soliciting  a contribution  to 
Ihe  Athletic  Association  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  is  received. 

“There  can  be  no  objection  to  students 
playing  ball  for  an  hour  at  noon,  but  to  make 
a business  of  athletics  is  detrimental,  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the  institution 
that  permits  it. 

“You  cannot  co-ordinate  beef  and  brains; 
the  one  man  in  Rome  whom  the  great  Caesar 
most  feared,  Cassius,  had  a lean  and  hungry 
look. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“H.  P.  Laird.” 

When  on  his  death  bed,  a former  pastor 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do 
for  him  or  anything  which  he  wanted.  His  la- 
conic reply  was  :“  You  can  do  nothing  for  me  ; 
all  I desire  is  a speedy  entrance  into  rest.” 

Mr.  Laird  died  October  16,  1897,  possessed 
of  a large  estate,  and  in  his  will  he  remem- 
bered his  nephews  and  nieces,  his  church,  the 
poor  widows  of  Greensburg  and  lastly  he 
manifested  his  affection  for  his  profession  by 
a legacy  to  the  Westmoreland  Law  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  had  been  president  since  its 
organization. 

Jacob  Turney  was  a grandson  of  Jacob 
Turney  and  the  son  of  Jacob  Turney,  Jr.,  and 
Margaret  Singer  Turney,  and  was  born  in 
Greensburg  on  February  18,  1825.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  schools 
in  Greensburg.  During  his  early  years  he 
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learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  after  engag- 
ing in  that  business  a short  time  he  entered 
the  register’s  office  of  Westmoreland  county, 
and  while  so  engaged  read  law  Avith  Hon.  A. 
G.  March  and.  Mr.  Marchand  died  before 

Mr.  Turney  had  completed  his  studies  and 
he  finished  his  laAV  reading  under  Henry  C. 
Marchand,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
May,  1849.  In  1850  he  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  Westmoreland  county,  being  the 
first  district  attorney  elected  under  the  neAA' 
law.  He  Avas  also  elected  in  1853  and  served 
until  January  1,  1857. 

During  his  incumbency  of  this  office  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  was  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  this  county,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a great  amount  of  criminal  business  for  that 
age.  Murder  trials  Avere  frequent  and  Mr. 
Turney  attained  great  prominence  as  a law- 
yer  in  their  prosecution.  It  Avas  he  who 
prosecuted  Ward  and  Gibson  in  1854,  avIio 
Avere  charged  Avith  the  murder  of  Lucinda 
Seclirist.  He  aauis  also  the  prosecutor  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Hugh  Corri- 
gan (185),  which  was  so  important  a case 
that  Edgar  CoAvan  Avas  called  into  it  and  the 
result  Avas  a conviction  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  This  Avas  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able murder  case  that  took  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Westmoreland  county  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century. 

In  1856  Mr.  Turney  was  a presidential 
elector  and  cast  his  vote  for  James  Buchanan 
for  president.  In  1857  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  for  the  office  of  state  senator, 
and  he  filled  the  position,  as  he-  did  all  others 
to  Avhieh  he  was  called,  Avith  signal  ability. 
In  the  Senate  he  Avas  a friend  and  companion 
of  Samuel  J.  Randall  and  of  other  men  Avho 
afterwards  became  noted  in  Pennsylvania 
and  national  history.  In  1859,  at  the  close 
of  his  term,  he  Avas  elected  president  of  the 
Senate,  a distinction  which  only  the  most 
prominent  senators  achieve.  In  1874  lie  was 
a candidate  in  the  Twenty-first  Congression- 
al district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  West- 


moreland, Fayette  and  Greene,  for  Congress 
and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress 
and  again  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  Mr. 
Turney  Avhile  in  Congress  served  upon  very 
important  committees.  After  leaving  Con- 
gress he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Greensburg  and  Avas  again  reAvarded 
with  much  success.  He  has  left  it  on  record, 
hoAvever,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a great  error 
for  a professional  man  even  to  temporarily 
abandon  his  practice  for  the  blandishments 
of  political  honor. 

It  is  probably  not  possible  for  any  one  man 
to  excel  in  all  of  the  mental  attainments 
which  contribute  to  make  a great  laAvyer.  Mr. 
Turney,  Avhilst  he  had  his  full  share  of  all  of 
them,  in  one  particular  Avas  most  noted,  and 
that  was  in  his  use  of  the  English  language. 
He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  splendid 
English,  which  flowed  from  him  as  though 
from  a never  failing  fountain.  This  per- 
haps came  to  him  by  nature,  but  more  likely 
Avas  the  fruit  of  his  being  very  widely  read 
in  standard  literature,  he  being  an  omnivor- 
ous  reader  all  his  life.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  live  to  fill  out  the  full  measure  of  his 
life,  but  died,  aged  sixty-six  years,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1891. 

George  Dallas  Albert  was  born  in  Youngs- 
toAvn,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in  1846,  and 
AA'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  He  had  a su- 
perior intellect  and  was  perhaps  the  most  lit- 
erary member  of  the  bar  in  his  day.  He  Avas 
always  a polite,  retiring  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  if  one  born  so  late  as  he  can  justly 
so  be  called.  He  Avas  rarely  ever  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  had  no  taste  what- 
ever  for  business  done  in  open  court  except 
such  as  related  to  the  preparation  of  papers. 
His  strong  point  Avas  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  Avhieh  arose  betAveen  busi- 
ness men.  In  the  settlement  of  cases,  the 
harmonizing  of  discordant  elements,  and  in 
the  happy  faculty  of  making  friends,  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  superiors.  His  mind  naturally 
led  him  into  historical  researches,  and  Ave  be- 
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lieve  that,  aside  from  his  work  at  the  bar, 
he  has  done  more  to  unearth  and  perpetuate 
the  history  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
particularly  of  Westmoreland  county,  than 
any  other  man  living  or  dead.  The  writer  is 
free  to  say  that  without  the  researches  which 
Mr.  Albert  made  years  ago  many  of  these 
pages  could  not  be  written.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Volume  I of  “Frontier  Forts  of  Penn- 
sylvania,” and  of  the  historical  part  of  the 
“History  of  Westmoreland  County.” 

In  1898  he  was  afflicted  with  a cancer  and 
soon  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  the  dread 
disease.  He  died  in  October  and  was  buried 
near  Latrobe. 

John  M.  Peoples  was  born  in  West  Fair- 
field,  Westmoreland  county,  in  1849,  was  the 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  Moorhead  Peo- 
ples. Attending  college  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
lie  was  graduated  in  1875.  He  then  entered 
the  Albany  Law  school  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1877  and  came  to  Greensburg  to 
read  law  with  Mr.  1).  S.  Atkinson.  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  During  his  law 
reading  and  for  some  years  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  he  served  as  court  stenog- 
rapher under  both  Judge  Logan  and  Judge 
Hunter.  Later  he  formed  a partnership 
with  D.  S.  Atkinson,  and  after  that  gave  his 
entire  time  to  his  profession.  In  this  he  was 
indeed  very  successful.  No  client  ever  suf- 
fered from  want  of  attention  on  his  part.  He 
was  not  an  advocate,  but  could  talk  very 
well  to  a court  and  to  a jury  when  necessary. 
He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Tribune-Herald,  a leading  paper  of  the 
county. 

He  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Doty,  a sister  of  Judge  Doty,  and  soon  took 
up  his  residence  in  an  apparently  typical 
Southern  home  of  colonial  style  east  of 
Greensburg,  built  in  the  early  years  of  last 
century  by  Gen.  William  Jack.  He  did  not 
live  to  fill  out  the  span  of  life  accorded  to 
man  by  the  Psalmist,  but  died  in  July,  1901. 

Jacob  R.  Spiegel  was  born  near  Stuttgart, 


Germany,  in  1847.  After  having  graduated 
from  a college  in  Ohio  lie  became  a teacher 
and  principal  of  the  Greensburg  schools, 
after  which  he  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Westmoreland 
county,  and  was  re-elected,  filling  the  posi- 
tion from  1878  until  1884.  After  retiring 
from  this  office  he  engaged  in  business  for 
some  time  and  afterwards  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  began 
to  practice. 

He  was  energetic  and  industrious  in  his 
professional  life,  and  as  he  had  a large  ac- 
quaintance throughout  the  county,  he  soon 
assisted  in  gathering  for  the  firm,  Spiegel  & 
McGeary,  a large  clientage.  Connected  as 
he  had  been  with  the  schools  and  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  he  always  took  an 
active  part  in  educational  matters,  and  in 
this  line  he  accomplished  a great  deal  of 
good.  In  1900  he  was  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  representative  in  Congress  from 
Ibis  district,  but  the  district  being  over- 
whelmingly Republican,  he  was  not  elected. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1902  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  though  he  struggled  manfully  and 
bore  up  resolutely  under  his  affliction,  he  was 
unable  to  recover  and  died  on  January  3, 
1903. 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  THE  PRES- 
ENT. 

Judge  Lucien  W.  Doty  is  by  birth  a native 
of  Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania,  having 
been  born  in  Mifhintown.  He  was  a son  of 
Edwin  S.  Doty,  who  was  a lawyer  of  great 
prominence  in  his  day,  and  gave  his  son,  and 
indeed  all  of  his  children,  a superior  educa- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated 
from  Lafayette  college,  after  which  he  read 
law  with  his  father  in  Juniata  county,  and 
there  began  to  practice.  He  came  to  West- 
moreland county  in  1881  and  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  a care- 
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ful,  painstaking  lawyer,  able  as  well  before 
a jury  or  the  court  as  he  was  in  the  more 
laborious  duties  of  an  office  lawyer.  So  rap- 
idly did  the  young  man  come  to  the  front 
that  in  eight  years  after  arriving  in  West- 
moreland county  an  entire  stranger,  he 
sought  the  office  of  judgeship  and  Avon  the 
nomination  over  several  able  opponents,  all 
of  whom  were  men  of  well-known  ability  and 
lifelong  citizens  of  Westmoreland  county. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  he  wras  elected  by  a 
large  majority  and  went  on  the  bench  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1890.  He  found 
the  task  before  him  not  by  any  means  an 
inviting  one,  for,  owing  to  the  bad  health  of 
his  predecessor,  the  courts  Avere  so  far  be- 
hind in  the  trial  of  cases  that  the  necessary 
delay  almost  amounted  to  a denial  of  justice 
to  litigants.  He  Avas  able,  hoAvever,  to  form- 
ulate‘and  introduce  many  new  rules  which, 
in  a great  measure,  systematized  and  im- 
proved the  legal  business  of  the  county.  By 
much  labor  and  by  his  aeknoAvledged  expe- 
dition, he  disposed  of  hundreds  of  cases  each 
year  for  the  folloAving  six  years.  It  will  be 
remembered  too  that  during  this  time  he  Avas 
the  only  judge  of  all  the  courts  of  Westmore- 
land county,  with  a population  verging  onto 
150,000,  whereas  Ave  have  noAv  three  judges 
to  perform  the  same  labors  with  certainly 
much  less  than  a corresponding  increase  in 
the  court  business.  His  ability  to  dispatch 
business  was  a potent  feature  in  the  contest 
in  1899,  Avhen  he  Avas  a candidate  for  re- 
election.  Although  the  county  Avas  then 
strongly  Republican,  he  Avas  elected  by  a 
majority  of  172  over  his  opponent. 

Judge  Doty  has  an  acute  legal  mind,  and 
an  ability  to  grasp  Avith  an  unerring  certain- 
ty the  controlling  points  of  a case.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  a judge  in  Pennsylvania  Avho 
is  able  to  try,  and  try  thoroughly,  more  cases 
in  a given  length  of  time  than  he.  Older  Dav- 
vers  than  he  have  sat  on  the  bench  in  West- 
moreland county,  he  being  one  of  the  young- 
est, but  no  one,  Ave  are  confident,  has  ever 


given  more  general  satisfaction  than  Judge 
Doty. 

Judge  Alexander  D.  McConnell  Avas  the 
son  of  D.  K.  McConnell  and  Avas  born  in 
Loyalhanna  tOAvnship,  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  on  March  10,  1850.  Very  early  in 
his  life,  Judge  McConnell  became  a school 
teacher,  later  he  Avas  educated  in  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  college,  after  Avhich  he 
taught  school  in  AVestmoreland  county  and 
was  principal  of  the  Greensburg  high  school 
in  1875-76,  which  position  he  relinquished 
to  begin  the  study  of  the  laAV  Avith  James  A. 
Hunter.  He  Avas  a most  efficient  and  popu- 
lar high  school  principal. 

He  AA^as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August, 
1877.  He  had  no  taste  for  court  trials,  but 
very  early  in  his  practice  shoAved  a great 
ability  for  office  business,  for  the  preparation 
of  papers  and  the  Avorking  out  of  abstruse 
legal  questions.  In  1889  he  Avas  the  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  judge,  hav- 
ing Avon  the  nomination  by  a large  majority 
over  Judge  Hunter,  avIio  Avas  then  on  the 
bench.  He  was  unsuccessful  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion, the  county  going  Democratic  that  year 
and  the  AAdiole  ticket  being  defeated. 

In  1895  the  Legislature  in  the  general  ap- 
portionment bill,  provided  for  an  additional 
laAV  judge  for  AVestmoreland  county.  So 
great  Avas  Judge  AlcConnell’s  reputation  by 
this  time  as  a painstaking,  hard-Avorking 
lawyer,  that  there  Avere  scarcely  two  opin- 
ions in  the  bar  as  to  who  should  receive  the 
appointment.  A petition  Avas  presented  to 
Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings  asking  for  his 
appointment,  which  Avas  signed  by  nearly 
every  member  of  the  bar,  without  respect  to 
political  belief.  GoA’ernor  Hastings  ap- 
pointed him  and  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  June  of  that  year,  and  has  since 
shoAvn  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  the 
same  industry,  integrity  and  ability  Avhich 
he  displayed  Avliile  a practicing  laAvyer,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people  in  general 
in  AVestmoreland  county. 
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He  has  all  liis  life  been  a close  student,  not 
only  of  the  law,  but  literature,  science,  po- 
etry and  philosophy,  and  in  these  branches 
as  well  as  in  his  professional  attainments,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  no  superior  at  the 
bar.  In  1902  Westminster  college  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  doctor  of  laws  (LL.  D.  ;, 
an  honor  which  we  believe  lias,  in  the  last 
century,  been  conferred  upon  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  except  upon  Justice  Coulter, 
Edgar  Cowan  and  II.  P.  Laird;  and  those  who 
know  Judge  McConnell  best  and  can  appreci- 
ate his  intellectual  attainments,  believe  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  he  highly  merited  the 
honor.  It  is,  moreover,  the  accepted  opinion 
among  all  lawyers  conversant  with  his 
judicial  temperament,  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  the  principles  underly- 
ing it,  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  fill  any  judicial 
position  in  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  John  B.  Steel  is  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Steel  “of  Hannastown”  and  Sarah 
Jane  (Brown)  Steel,  grandson  of  John  Steel 
and  Martha  (Walker)  Steel  and  great-grand- 
son of  James  Steel  and  Elizabeth  (Donnel- 
son)  Steel.  James  Steel  left  his  home,  near 
Castle  Blaney  and  Garrick  Macross,  in  Coun- 
ty Monahan,  northern  Ireland,  after  the 
Steelboy  insurrection,  about  1772,  and  set- 
tled in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  about  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  county.  He 
bought  from  the  Penns  the  land  in  the  Manor 
of  Sewickley,  Mount  Pleasant  township, 
which  is  still  in  the  family,  being  owned  by 
his  descendant,  Joseph  W.  Steel.  On  March 
29,  1778,  before  Hugh  L.  Martin,  Esq.,  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  of  all 
foreign-born  subjects.  He  was  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  saw  service  in  the  Jerseys, 
where  his  two  brothers-in-law,  Robert  and 
Andrew  Donnelson,  were  killed.  He  v»  as 
also  a member  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Asso- 
ciators,  the  company  formed  for  the  defense 
of  this  western  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  1826  John  Steel,  son  of  James  Steel, 


purchased  the  lands  once  owned  by  Robert 
Hanna,  on  which  was  located  the  historic 
Hannastown. 

Sarah  Jane  (Brown)  Steel,  the  mother  of 
John  B.  Steel,  is  a daughter  of  Thomas  Oliver 
Brown  and  Nancy  (Beattie)  Brown,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  David  Brown  and  Mar- 
garet Oliver  Brown  (whose  mother  was  Mar- 
garet Erskine  of  the  house  of  Erskine,  Scot- 
land), and  a great-granddaughter  of  Mat- 
thew Brown  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland. 
Nancy  Beattie  Brown,  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  John  B.  Steel,  came  with  her 
parents  from  Knockbracken,  near  Belfast, 
Ireland,  being  a daughter  of  Robert  Beattie 
and  Martha  (Welsh)  Beattie  and  a grand- 
daughter of  William  Beattie  of  Knock- 
bracken. 

Matthew  Brown,  the  seventh  grand  an- 
cestor of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  with 
the  Rev.  George  Walker,  “The  Fighting  Par- 
son,” at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
sword  used  by  him  in  that  engagement  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Brown  family. 
The  fourth  grand  ancestor,  David  Brown, 
came  from  near  Londonderry,  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Franklin 
county  about  1774.  He  afterwards  brought 
over  his  father  and  mother,  Matthew  Brown 
and  wife,  and  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. They  came  across  the  Atlantic  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  same  ship  with  the  Revs.  Dob- 
bins and  Lynn,  two  seceder  ministers  who 
started  one  of  the  first  theological  schools  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  in  Ohio. 

Matthew  Brown  is  buried  in  Greeneastle, 
Franklin  county,  Pa.  Two  of  his  sons  went 
to  Armstrong  county,  and  his  son  David 
eventually  settled  on  the  White  Thorn  creek 
below  New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  1802,  on  land 
now  owned  by  his  descendant,  John  Oliver 
Brown,  and  is  buried  in  the  Covenanter 
graveyard  at  New  Alexandria. 

When,  in  1901,  the  county  had  grown  to 
exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  at  which  it 
should  be  entitled  to  separate  orphans’ 
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court,  a bill  was  passed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Legislature,  and  John  B.  Steel  was  ap- 
pointed president  judge  of  the  new  court  on 
April  26  of  that  year. 

Judge  Steel  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm 
on  February  17,  1861,  and  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  his  youth.  In  1885  he  was 
graduated  at  Geneva  college,  and  then  be- 
gan reading  law  with  James  A.  Hunter,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  In  November 
following  his  appointment  he  was  elected 
for  the  term  of  ten  years.  Before  he  went  on 
the  bench  Judge  Steel  had  a large  clientage, 
and  in  addition  gave  considerable  attention 
to  coal  business,  banking,  etc. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  each  of 
the  above  living  judges,  but  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  all  prefer  to 
be  known  by  their  Avork  on  the  bench,  rather 
than  by  anything  that  can  be  written  here. 

General  Richard  Coulter.— Most  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  of  our  people  gen- 
erally of  the  present  day  know  General 
Coulter  as  a successful  banker,  coal  operator 
and  business  man,  but  many  years  ago  he 
Avon  his  laurels  in  the  legal  profession.  He 
Avas  born  October  1,  1827,  being  a son  of  Eli 
and  Rebecca  (Alexander)  Coulter,  and  a 
nephew  of  Justice  Coulter,  avIio  has  elsewhere 
been  considered.  He  Avas  educated  at  Jef- 
ferson college  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1849.  Before  this  he  had  been  in  the  Mex- 
ican war  as  a member  of  the  Westmoreland 
Guards,  Company  E,  Second  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  organized  in  Greens- 
burg.  Shortly  before  his  admission,  his 
uncle  had  been  appointed  to  a position  on 
the  supreme  bench  and  left  a large  practice. 
The  nepheAv  began  business  in  the  office  va- 
cated. took  charge  of  his  uncle’s  affairs  and 
succeeded  to  a very  respectable  part  of  his 
clientage.  For  twelve  years  he  deA7oted  his 
time  entirely  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
Avas  successful  in  all  the  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, being  predisposed  to  corporation 
business. 


In  April,  1861,  he  responded  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  and  in  the  three  months’ 
enlistment  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  the  regiment  re- 
entered the  service,  Coulter  being  promoted 
to  colonel,  and  remained  in  the  field  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

He  Avas  severely  Avounded  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg  and  Spottsyl- 
Arania.  In  August,  1864.  he  Avas  appointed 
a brigadier  general  and  assumed  command 
accordingly.  In  his  commission,  Avhich  is 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  set  forth 
that  he  Avas  brevetted  on  account  of  “gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsylvania  Courthouse.”  Another 
commission  is  from  Andrew  Johnston  and 
brevets  him  to  the  rank  of  major  general 
“for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Five 
Forks,  Va.,  in  an  energetic  assault  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Ford  Road.” 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Greensburg  and  did  not  resume  the  practice 
of  the  laAv,  but  engaged  in  general  business 
and  the  management  of  his  estate.  Since 
1874  he  has  been  engaged  extensively  in  the 
coal  and  banking  business,  being  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Greensburg  Pa., 
and  at  this  time  feAv  men  of  the  state  are 
more  largely  interested  in  corporations  than 
he.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  stockholders 
in  the  Keystone  Coal  & Coke  company, 
Avhich  is  among  the  largest  producers  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States. 

His  knoAvledge  of  the  laAv  has  been  a great 
advantage  to  him  in  the  formation  and  man- 
agement of  corporations  Avith  which  he  has 
been  connected,  and  he  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a high  authority  on  the  laAv  relat- 
ing to  that  subject.  Richard  Coulter.  Jr., 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  West- 
moreland bar,  is  his  son. 

John  Latta  Avas  born  in  Unity  toAvnship, 
Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  on  March  2.  1836. 
He  received,  in  early  life,  an  education  at  El- 
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dersridge  and  Sewicldey  academies.  In  1857 
lie  began  to  read  law  with  D.  II.  Hagan,  Esq., 
at  Pittsburgh;  further  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  at  Yale  university,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Westmoreland  bar  in  November, 
1859. 

Prom  his  early  youth  he  was  a Democrat 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860,  and  indeed  has  been  a 
prominent  worker  in  his  party  ever  since. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  national  Democratic 
convention  in  1864  and  again  in  1872.  In 
the  latter  convention  he  voted,  with  the  min- 
ority of  his  party,  against  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley.  In  1863  he  was  nominated 
for  the  state  Senate  and  was  elected,  repre- 
senting the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Fayette.  In  the  years  1871  and  1872  he  was  a 
member  of  the  loAver  house  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  in  1874  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democratic  state  convention, 
which  met  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  office  of 
lieutenant  governor,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  and  which  he  filled  in  a manner  which 
reflected  credit  upon  himself,  his  party  and 
his  friends. 

He  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Greensburgand  has  served  many 
years  as  a school  director,  a position  to  which 
he  has  given  his  closest  attention.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  retiring  in  his 
manners,  and  at  all  times  courteous  and  gen- 
teel. 

John  F.  Wentling. — After  writing  of  so 
many  who  are  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  it 
is  indeed  refreshing  to  one  of  Teutonic  de- 
scent, to  come  to  a man  whose  people  have 
not  been  contaminated  by  that  boastful  and 
arrogant  British  race,  but  in  whose  veins 
there  courses  nothing  but  pure,  unadulter- 
ated Pennsylvania  Dutch  blood.  Such  a man 
is  John  P.  Wentling.  He  was  a son  of  Dewalt 
Wentling, and  was  born  near  Irwin,  Pa.  Early 
in  his  life  lie  attended  the  Sewicldey  acad- 
emy and  the  Saltsburg  academy,  and  after- 
wards became  a school  teacher  in  the  public 


schools  of  this  county.  In  1866  he  came  to 
Greensburg  and  read  law  with  James  A.  Lo- 
gan, who  afterwards  went  on  the  bench.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1868,  and 
very  soon  after  his  admission  began  to  try 
cases  alone,  and  tried  them  exceedingly  well, 
so  well  indeed  that  in  a very  few  years  he 
advanced  to  a first-class  standing  at  the 
Westmoreland  bar,  and  to  a lucrative  prac- 
tice. It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  he 
came  in  contact  with  very  able  men,  for  at 
that  time  Poster,  Cowan,  Marc-hand,  Laird 
and  other  celebrated  lawyers  were  in  full 
practice.  He  has  practiced  in  all  the  courts 
with  equal  success.  There  have  been  few  im- 
portant homicide  cases  tried  here  in  the  last 
twenty  years  in  which  he  has  not  been  em- 
ployed, though  it  has  always  been  his  pref- 
erence to  defend  rather  than  to  prosecute. 
Like  all  country  lawyers,  his  services  have 
been  retained  in  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  is  an  able  counsellor,  and  his  nat- 
ural ability,  coupled  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  a habit  of  industry  that  is  the 
envy  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  en- 
able him  to  advise  his  clients  of  the  best  pos- 
sible solution  of  legal  difficulties. 

During  his  practice  but  few  members  of 
the  bar  have  more  frequently  appeared  in 
the  supreme  court  than  has  he.  But  his  abil- 
ity has  shone  most  perhaps  in  the  handling 
of  a case  before  a jury.  Here  his  “mother 
wit,”  his  faculty  of  illustration,  his  strong 
originality  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
their  natural  common-sense  view  of  things, 
have  all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
forcible  jury  lawyers  of  his  generation. 

While  he  has  tried  many  cases  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  company,  and  other  large  cor- 
porations, the  bulk  of  his  practice  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  as  against 
the  corporation.  He,  however,  took  a lead- 
ing part  for  the  defendant  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cases  of  the  state,  on  the  question 
of  corporate  rights  and  the  measure  of  dam- 
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ages  in  coal  operations.  Robb  vs.  Carnegie 
(145  Pa.  State  324). 

In  politics  Mr.  Wentling  has  always  been 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  has  been  a po- 
tent factor  in  the  management  of  the  party 
in  the  county.  lie  took  a leading  part  in 
the  election  of  Judges  Logan,  Hunter  and 
McConnell,  and  has  been  consulted  at  all 
times  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  With  all 
this,  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
cept office  for  himself,  it  being  one  of 
his  proudest  boasts  that  no  man  ever  voted 
or  ever  will  vote  for  him  for  any  office. 

Mr.  Wentling  has  been  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  coal  and  land  business  during  his 
life,  but  has  never  allowed  such  matters  to, 
in  any  way,  interfere  with  his  professional 
duties. 

Janies  S.  Moorhead,  Greensburg,  is  the 
son  of  James  and  Jane  Elizabeth  (Sharpe) 
Moorhead,  of  Indiana,  Pa.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  present 
county  of  Indiana,  his  great-grandfather 
having  been  captured  by  the  Indians  about 
1760,  and  taken  to  Quebec,  where  he  was 
exchanged  for  French  prisoners  captured  by 
English  soldiers  and  colonists.  His  maternal 
ancestors  were  related  to  the  Sharpes  in  the 
Cumberland  valley  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
born  November  5,  1847,  and  was  educated  at 
Elder’s  Ridge  academy,  and  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson  college  from  which  last  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1868. 

Mr.  Moorhead  read  law  with  the  firm  of 
Stewart  & Clark  of  Indiana,  Pa.  Mr.  Clark 
was  his  cousin  and  afterward  became  a jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Indiana  in 
1870,  and  on  June  7 of  the  same  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Westmoreland  bar  and  has 
since  been  steadily  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  Like  most  thorough  lawyers,  he  has 
never  turned  aside  from  his  chosen  profes- 
sion to  seek  political  preferment  unless  it  be 
once  in  1895  when  he  was  a candidate  on  the 
Democratic  state  ticket  for  judge  of  the  su- 


perior court  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  this 
place  was  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and 
whilst  he  was  defeated,  the  state  going 
strongly  Republican  that  year,  his  friends 
had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  had  he 
been  elected,  he  would  have  brought  to  the 
bench  a mind  eminently  qualified  for  that 
high  position.  He  has,  however,  served  as  a 
school  director  for  twelve  years,  and  the 
high  standing  of  the  Greensburg  schools  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  interest  ho 
manifested  in  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Moorhead  is  a lawyer  equally  strong 
either  before  a court  or  jury,  or  in  giving 
the  counsel  essential  to  the  conduct  of  large 
business  enterprises.  He  has  tried  a number 
of  homicide  cases,  but  his  work  has  prin- 
.eipally  been  in  the  more  lucrative  practice  in 
the  civil  courts  below  and  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania.  Particularly  has  he  tried 
many  cases  in  the  new  branch  of  litigation 
which  has  come  before  the  courts  of  the  state 
in  the  last  twenty  years  growing  out  of  the 
oil  and  gas  and  coal  industries.  In  the  case 
of  the  Westmoreland  and  Cambria  Natural 
Gas  company  vs.  DeWitt,  et  al.  ( 130  Pa.  State 
235)  Mr.  Moorhead’s  contention  that  a lease 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  for  oil  or  gas  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  easement  with  respect  to  the 
surface  for  the  purpose  of  entry,  examina- 
tion and  drilling  operations  and  that  the  real 
subject  of  possession  by  the  lessee  is  the  oil 
or  gas  obtained  in  the  land  was  denied  by 
the  lower  court,  but  Avas  sustained  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  equal  or 
possibly  of  greater  importance  from  a ju- 
dicial point  of  view  are  the  cases  of  Milligan 
vs.  Dick,  107  Pa.  State  259;  Gumbert’s  Ap- 
peal, 110  Pa.  State  496;  Cunningham’s  Es- 
tate, 106  Pa.  State  536 ; ruling  cases,  in  all 
of  which  Mr.  Moorhead  Avas  the  leading 
counsel  which  may  be  examined  by  the  stu- 
dent or  practicing  laAvyer  to  advantage. 
Many  others  might  be  cited,  but  avc  deem 
these  sufficient  for  this  brief  revieAV. 

His  address  in  memory  of  the  late  Chief 
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.Justice  Mercur  (Pa,.  State  Rep.  116,  p.  xxv) 
is  an  illustration  of  his  style  of  English. 

Whether  his  language  be  spoken  or  writ- 
ten, whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a public 
address  or  an  argument  before  a court  or  a 
jury,  it  is  always  characterized  by  a finish 
which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  average 
lawyer.  In  every  forum  he  advocates  his 
cause  with  the  honesty  of  a philosopher,  the 
precision  of  a scholar,  and  with  a dignity 
becoming  the  announcement  of  a judicial 
mandate.  There  are  probably  members  of 
the  bar  in  our  large  cities  who  surpass  him 
in  the  lines  to  which  they  have  devoted  their 
special  attention,  but  we  doubt  whether,  in 
the  varied  attainments  of  an  all  around 
practitioner,  he  has  a superior  either  on  the 
bench  or  in  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Moorhead,  aside  from  his  professional 
work,  has  found  more  time  than  most  law- 
yers to  read  history,  poetry  and  the  higher 
grade  of  fiction.  It  is  not  infrequent  that 
his  addresses  are  adorned  by  classic  refer- 
ences evoked  from  the  ideal  world  by  the 
genius  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist.  He  is  yet 
in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  and  we  trust 
has  many  years  of  useful  work  before  him. 

Silas  McCormick,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  active  practice,  was  born 
near  Irwin,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa. 

He  is  the  son  of  John  McCormick,  Esq. 
(whose  father  came  to  Westmoreland  county 
from  County  Tyrone,  Ireland),  and  Esther 
(Sowash)  McCormick,  whose  ancestors  were 
French  Huguenots. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fifth 
of  seven  brothers  born  of  this  marriage,  all 
of  whom  have  become  distinguished  for  their 
intellectual  attainments,  and  as  substantial 
citizens  of  the  county  and  state.  This  is  due 
in  a large  measure  to  the  fact  that  their 
father  provided  himself  with  a good  library 
early  in  the  last  century,  when  most  men 
were  acquiring  lands,  and  had  in  it  one  of 
the  very  few  editions  of  Shakespeare  in 
Westmoreland  county  at  that  time. 


Silas  McCormick,  after  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  taught  school  and  was  subse- 
quently graduated  from  Jefferson  college.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  has  con- 
tinuously practiced  ever  since.  His  faculty 
of  seeing  the  ridiculous,  and  his  dry,  humor- 
ous way  of  depicting  it,  is  a characteristic  of 
Mr.  McCormick  that  has  been  a source  of 
much  amusement  in  the  bar  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

He  is  a man  without  ostentation,  has  been 
rather  a counsellor  than  an  advocate  before 
the  court  and  jury,  but  has  always  had  a 
good  practice,  and  has  been  recognized  as 
a thorough  lawyer.  He  is  a man  of  good  busi- 
ness habits,  extensive  and  accurate  scholastic 
attainments,  and  withal,  a genial  liigh-styled 
gentleman. 

A younger  brother,  II.  II.  McCormick,  was 
a noted  member  of  the  Allegheny  county 
bar.  Another  brother,  Dr.  James  I.  McCor- 
mick, was  a learned  and  celebrated  phy- 
sician in  this  county,  while  his  oldest  brother 
Eli  was  one  of  the  clearest-headed  and  most 
intelligent  men  in  Westmoreland  county. 

Joseph  J.  Johnston  is  a son  of  William 
Johnston  and  Julia  Ann  (Gorgas)  Johnston 
and  was  born  near  Pleasant  Unity  July  12, 
1838.  He  began  to  teach  school  in  1855, 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  some  years 
and  was  assistant  teacher  in  the  Sewickley 
academy  in  1859  and  1860. 

Mr.  Johnston  began  to  read  law  with  the 
late  E.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  at  Greensburg  and 
afterward  finished  his  course  of  reading  with 
Mr.  James  S.  Moorhead,  with  whom,  upon 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a part- 
nership which  lasted  many  years.  For  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  he  has  been  prac- 
ticing alone.  His  practice  is  almost  exclu- 
sively an  office  practice ; very  rarely  if  ever 
does  he  appear  in  jury  trials,  but  confines  his 
work  largely  to  the  orphans’  court,  etc.,  in 
which  branch  of  the  profession  he  has  indeed 
made  for  himself  a name  that  any  one  might 
be  proud  of. 
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In  addition  to  this,  he  having  been  a school 
teacher  himself,  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
March  20,  1870,  he  became  a school  director 
m Greensburg  and  filled  the  position  by  elec- 
tion continuously  until  1899,  a term  of  about 
thirty  years. 

David  Shaw  Atkinson  is  descended  from 
Seotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  grandfather  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Maryland  more 
than  a century  ago.  He  is  a son  of  Thomas 
Atkinson,  who  resided  in  Mount  Pleasant 
and  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Shaw. 
Of  his  ancestry  on  his  mother’s  side,  David 
Shaw  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was 
engaged  at  Hannastown  in  1782  and  in  the 
Indian  conflicts  of  that  age.  From  this  an- 
cestry Mr.  Atkinson  took  his  name.  He  was 
educated  in  Mount  Pleasant  college,  where 
he  spent  four  years,  read  law  with  Hon. 
James  A.  Hunter  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1868.  Shortly  after  his  admission  he 
was  associated  in  business  with  T.  J.  Wed- 
dell, Esq.,  and  afterward  with  Hon.  J.  R. 
McAfee,  and  still  later  with  John  M.  Peoples, 
Esq.  At  present  he  is  in  partnership  with 
William  C.  Peoples,  Esq.  He  has  also,  al- 
most since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  been 
one  of  the  owners  and  editors  of  the  Tribune- 
Herald,  a daily  and  weekly  paper  still  pub- 
lished in  Greensburg.  He  has  not,  however, 
allowed  the  newspaper  business  to  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  practice  of  the  law  to 
which  he  has  given  his  steady  and  undivided 
attention  for  thirty-five  years,  and  in  which 
he  has  achieved  abundant  success.  No  bet- 
ter indication  of  his  standing  at  the  bar  can 
be  given  than  this:  “That  when  upon  the 

death  of  Hon.  H.  P.  Laird  a few  years  ago, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Westmoreland  Law 
association  to  elect  a new  president,  there 
were  no  two  opinions  in  the  association  as 
to  whom  this  honor  should  be  given.”  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  unanimously  elected  and  has 
since  been  re-elected  each  year. 

His  firm  has  always  conducted  a large  gen- 


eral legal  business,  the  court  business  fall- 
ing mainly  upon  him.  While  not  by  any 
means  a weak  man  in  any  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  is  ’doubtless  at  his  best  in  the 
trial  of  a case  or  in  an  argument  before  a 
jury;  his  flow  of  language,  his  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  strong  points  of  a case,  and  his 
majestic  delivery  which  almost  approximates 
that  of  the  old  time  orator  make  him  a most 
formidable  opponent  in  any  case.  He  has  in 
the  last  twenty  years  been  senior  counsel 
in  more  than  forty  homicide  cases  in  this 
and  other  counties,  and  has  always  con- 
ducted them  with  great  skill.  He  has  also 
been  concerned  in  and  has  successfully  con- 
ducted a very  large  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases,  involving  the  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money,  tried  in  the  civil  courts  of 
Westmoreland  county. 

Aside  from  his  law  practice  he  has  been 
engaged  somewhat  in  banking  and  other 
business,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  his 
profession.  He  has  been  a Republican  and 
has  made  stump  speeches  in  every  section  of 
the  county,  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  western  states,  yet,  like  few  law- 
yers, he  has  steadily  refused  political  prefer- 
ment. Time  and  again  has  a nomination 
which  was  almost  equivalent  to  an  election 
been  offered  him  for  high  positions,  but  in 
each  instance  he  has  positively  declined. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  have 
been  in  Congress  or  on  the  bench  years  ago, 
had  he  consented  to  become  a candidate.  His 
friends  have  reason  to  believe  and  hope  that 
he  has  yet  before  him  many  years  of  pro- 
fessional usefulness. 

Dr.  Frank  Cowan  was  born  on  December 
11,  1844,  and  is  a son  of  Senator  Edgar 
Cowan,  who  has  been  written  of  elsewhere. 
He  was  educated  in  part  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  college  and  shortly  after  his  father 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1861,  he  went  to  Washington  as  his  secre- 
tary. While  there  he  read  medicine  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Washington  Medical  col- 
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lege.  In  1865  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Westmoreland  county,  and  for  a time  prac- 
ticed law  in  Washington  city,  being  admitted 
while  there,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  latter  part  of 
President  Johnson’s  administration  he  was 
one  of  his  private  secretaries,  and  did  a great 
deal  of  work  in  the  celebrated  impeachment 
trial  of  that  day. 

Dr.  Cowan  is  essentially  a student  and 
scholar,  there  being  no  science,  philosophy, 
poetry,  history  or  literature  with  which  he 
is  not  in  some  degree  at  least  familiar.  He 
is  a complete  master  of  several  languages 
and  in  his  life  has  found  more  pleasure  in 
contributing  to  the  literature  of  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  than  in  the  practice  of 
either  of  his  professions.  His  law  practice 
has  therefore  not  been  extensive,  but  any 
one  who  will  examine  his  pleadings  will  find 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a master  mind. 
He  is  more  than  all  this,  a world  traveler, 
having  gone  around  the  world  twice.  On 
these  long  trips  he  has  broken  bread  with 
the  rich  and  poor  of  every  nation  on  the 
globe  and  has  studied  their  habits,  their  his- 
tory and  their  languages  as  few  other  men 
living  have  done.  He  has  been  in  every  im- 
portant city  in  the  world  except  Boston.  No 
one  can  enjoy  his  entertaining  conversation 
for  an  hour  without  concluding  that  he  has 
been  greatly  benefited,  and  that,  while 
traveling  throughout  the  world,  he  has  had 
his  eyes  open. 

Vincent  E.  Williams,  Greensburg,  a son  of 
David  Williams,  a railroad  contractor,  was 
born  in  Latrobe  July  4,  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  Georgetown 
college  and  at  St.  Mary’s  college  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  is  of  Irish  extraction. 

After  coming  to  Greensburg,  in  1875,  he 
served  one  year  as  deputy  register  and  re- 
corder, and  one  year  as  deputy  prothonotary. 
During  this  time  he  was  registered  as  a law 
student  with  Senator  Edgar  Cowan.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  October,  1878,  he  be- 


came a member  of  the  firm  of  Ilazlett  & 
Williams,  in  1886,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Williams  & Griffith,  and  in  1893  of 
Williams,  Sloan  & Griffith. 

The  firm  has  a large  corporation  and  gen- 
eral practice,  divided  into  three  departments, 
and  conducted  in  a style  approximating  the 
systems  found  in  the  law  offices  in  the  large 
cities,  and  has  several  other  attorneys  em- 
ployed to  assist  it  in  its  work.  Mr.  Williams 
is  the  head  of  the  firm  and  is  responsible 
for  the  precision  with  which  its  work  is  con- 
ducted. He  has,  furthermore,  done  more  to 
fornmlate  and  simplify  the  forms,  rules  and 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  several  county 
offices  and  in  the  courts  of  Westmoreland 
county,  than  any  other  member  of  the  bar. 
His  prominence  as  a lawyer  may  be  best  as- 
certained by  a reference  to  the  numerous 
and  important  cases  which  his  firm  has  tried, 
reported  in  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a man  of  fine  physique, 
abstemious  habits  and  good  health,  and  has 
doubtless  before  him  manv  years  of  profes- 
sional life.  He  is  a man  of  much  polish  in 
intellectual  pursuits,  aside  from  that  of  his 
profession,  and  all  his  life  has  been  a con- 
sistent member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

Paul  Hugus  Gaither,  Greensburg,  was  born 
March  26,  1852,  in  Beaver,  Pa.  He  is  the 
son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Iiugus)  Gaither. 
Shortly  after  his  birth  his  father  returned  to 
Somerset,  Pa.,  where  he  had  formerly  re- 
sided, where  the  son  was  reared,  and  where 
his  father  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 18,  1892. 

Mr.  Gaither  read  law  with  his  father  and 
in  1875  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Latrobe,  Pa.,  he  being  at  that  time  admit- 
ted to  the  Westmoreland  county  bar.  In 
February,  1886,  he  located  at  Greensburg, 
becoming  the  junior  partner  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Marcliand,  and  solicitor  for  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railroad  company.  This  position  he  has  held 
since  and  holds  now  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Cyrus  B.  Woods. 

Mr.  Gaither  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of -West- 
moreland county.  In  his  office  work,  his  long 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
and  his  extensive  corporation  practice  are 
sufficient  warranty  for  his  reputation  for 
ability  in  that  direction. 

In  1895  he  was  a candidate  for  judge  and 
stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  party 
that  he  had  no  opposition  for  the  nomina- 
tion. He  was  defeated  at  the  November  elec- 
tion, liOAvever,  the  county  going  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican,  but  he  came  from  the  con- 
test with  no  bitterness  of  feeling  and  with 
his  reputation  and  integrity  unassailed. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Gaither, 
with  his  various  colleagues,  has  been  engaged 
is  that  of  Robb  vs.  Carnegie,  et  al.  (Pa.  State 
145,  p.  324),  a case  which  became  prominent 
in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  by  reason  of 
the  important  legal  questions  involved,  and 
which  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Gaither  is  a lawyer  of  versatile  ability, 
and  can  excel  in  any  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion which  he  enters.  Like  most  country 
lawyers,  his  practice  has  not  been  exclusively 
in  any  one  line.  We  believe,  however,  that 
he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  trial  of  a cor- 
porate case,  when  arguing  questions  of  law 
to  the  bench  or  upon  a review  of  his  cause 
in  the  appellate  courts.  As  a jury  lawyer, 
moreover,  he  has  shown  an  ability  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  his 
time.  He  has  long  been  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  has 
made  many  addresses  in  non-denomina- 
tional  work. 

The  Westmoreland  Law  Association  was 

organized  and  incorporated  in  1886.  Many 
of  the  founders  are  now  dead.  With  not  over 
forty  members  in  the  beginning  it  has  grown 
to  embrace  almost  the  entire  bar.  Hon. 


H.  P.  Laird  was  its  first  president  and 
was  'annually  re-elected  until  his  death  in 
1897. 

The  association  is  managed  by  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  three  members,  who  have 
very  general  powers  of  control.  After  the 
payment  of  its  running  expenses,  its  funds 
are  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining 
its  library  which  has  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions. Its  funds  are  derived  from  member- 
ship fees  and  annual  dues  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers. It  has  commodious  quarters  in  the 
courthouse  adjacent  to  the  courtrooms  and 
has  on  hand  for  further  enlargement  a neat 
sum  of  money  at  interest.  The  association 
takes  an  active  interest  in  promoting  salu- 
tary legislation.  A social  feature  is  its  an- 
nual banquet,  which  has  become  so  enjoyable 
that  it  is  anticipated  each  year  with  great 
interest.  The  death  of  one  of  its  members 
is  made  the  occasion  of  a memorial  meeting 
at  which  fitting  tributes  are  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased and  a record  of  its  action  is  spread 
upon  the  minutes. 

The  association  has  been  promotive  of 
closer  social  relations  among  the  members  of 
the  bar.  It  also  enables  the  profession,  in  an 
organized  capacity,  to  impress  itself  upon 
current  legislation,  while  its  library  has  sub- 
served the  convenience  of  its  members. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  write  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  who  are  now  in  ac- 
tive practice.  There  are  many  whom  lack  of 
space  prevents  us  from  more  than  mention- 
ing. Quite  a number  there  are  in  the  bar 
who,  by  professional  industry  and  natural 
ability,  have  won  places  far  beyond  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  men  of 
their  age.  Among  these  are  Messrs.  Head, 
Robbins,  Sloan,  Kline,  Watkinshaw,  Taylor, 
Eicher,  Bell,  Ogden,  Beacom,  Newill,  Kee- 
nan, Peoples,  McCurdy,  McGeary,  Kunkle, 
Gregg,  McCormick,  Crowell,  Cunningham, 
AYoods  and  others. 

In  writing  of  the  living  bench  and  bar  we 
have  been  prompted  by  them  as  to  ancestry, 
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date  of  birth  and  leading  facts  alone.  Not 
one  of  them  knows  otherwise  what  has  been 
written  here. 

The  following  list  of  attorneys  made  up 
from  the  common  pleas  and  quarter  sessions 
court  records  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  crude 
minutes  of  the  early  courts  will  warrant.  In 
some  instances  years  elapsed  without  a rec- 
ord of  the  admission  of  a single  attorney. 
The  names  of  some  prominent  attorneys  do 
not  appear  in  the  court  list  at  all.  Those 
given  are  known  to  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  Westmoreland  bar. 

Those  who  are  living  and  now  in  active 
practice  are  marked  with  a star,  and  com- 
prise indeed  a very  promising  list  of  attor- 
neys. Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar.  If,  as  we  hope,  in  the 
dim  future  some  abler  pen  shall  take  up  this 
work  again,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that 
among  them  are  men  who  are  not  surpassed 
by  the  ablest  and  brighest  of  those  of  whom 
we  have  written : 

Francis  Dade,  admitted  August  3,  1773; 
Michael  Huffnagle,  January  5,  1779;  Samuel 
Erwin,  January  5,  1779;  Andrew  Scott,  Oc- 
tober, 1779  ; H.  H.  Brackenridge,  April,  1781  ; 
James  Berwick,  April,  1781 ; David  Bradford, 
April,  1782;  Thomas  Duncan,  January,  1783; 
George  Thompson,  January,  1783;  John 
Woods,  January,  1784;  John  Young,  Jan- 
uary, 1789;  Daniel  St.  Clair,  January,  1789; 
David  Reddick,  July  6,  1790;  Jacob  Nagle, 
October  4,  1790;  Steel  Sample,  October  6, 
1791;  Henry  Woods,  June,  1792;  David  Mc- 
Keehan,  December,  1792;  Hugh  Ross,  Decem- 
ber, 1792;  George  Armstrong,  March  11, 
1793;  Joseph  Pentecost,  March  12,  1793; 
Henry  Purviance,  March,  1794;  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  June,  1794;  Paul  Morrow,  March, 
1795;  Thomas  Collins,  June,  1795;  Thomas 
Ileadon,  December,  1795;  James  Morrison, 
December,  1795;  Thomas  Creigh,  March, 
1796;  Abraham  Morrison,  June,  1796;  Sam- 
uel Mehon,  June,  1796:  James  Montgomery, 
December,  1796;  John  Lyon,  June,  1797; 


Thomas  Nesbitt,  September,  1797 ; John  Si- 
minson,  March,  1798;  William  Bannells, 
June,  1798;  Parker  Campbell,  June,  1798; 
Thomas  Meason,  September,  1798;  David 
Hays,  September,  1798;  John  Kennedy,  Sep- 
tember, 1798;  C.  S.  Semple,  December,  1798; 
Samuel  Deemer,  March,  1799;  William  Ay- 
ers, March,  1799;  Robert  Callender,  March, 
1799;  Robert  Allison,  September,  1800; 
Ralph  Martin,  March,  1801;  Samuel  Harri- 
son, June,  1801;  Joseph  Park,  September, 
1801;  Joseph  Weigley,  December,  1801; 
Alex  Foster,  December,  1801;  William  N. 
Irwine,  June,  1802 ; Jonatli  R.  Reddick, 
March,  1804;  Othro  Srader,  March,  1804; 
Henry  Haslet,  March,  1804;  Meshack  Sexton, 
June,  1804;  Henry  Baldwin,  September, 
1804;  William  Ward,  Jr.,  September,  1804; 
J.  B.  Alexander,  December,  1804;  Samuel 
Guthrie,  December,  1804 ; Samuel  Selby, 
March,  1806 ; James  M.  Biddle,  December, 
1806;  Walter  Forward,  December,  1806; 
Charles  Wilkins,  March,  1808;  Samuel  Mas- 
sey, March,  1808;  John  Reed,  November, 
1808  ; PI.  M.  Brackenridge,  May,  1809  ; James 
Wells,  September,  1809;  John  L.  Farr,  Sep- 
tember, 1809 ; Magnus  M.  Murray,  Decem- 
ber, 1809  ; Daniel  Stannard,  February,  1810  ; 
James  M.  Kelly,  February,  1810;  Richard 
William  Lain,  May,  1810;  Robert  Findley, 
May,  1810;  Neville  B.  Craig,  August,  1810; 
Guy  llicox,  August,  1810;  John  H.  Chaplain, 
August,  1810;  John  M.  Austin,  August, 
1810;  Richard  Coulter,  March,  1811;  James 
Carson,  August,  1811 ; Samuel  Douglass, 
February,  1812;  John  McDonald,  May,  1812; 
John  Dawson,  February,  1814;  Joseph  Beck- 
ett, May,  1814;  Samuel  Kingston,  May, 
1814;  Charles  Shaler,  December,  1814;  John 
A.  T.  Kilgore,  February,  1815 ; John  Carpen- 
ter, February,  1815 ; Obadiah  Jennings,  Au- 
gust, 1815 ; Calvin  Mason,  October,  1815 ; 
Samuel  Alexander,  May,  1816 ; Edward  J. 
Roberts,  November,  1816;  Jacob  M.  Wise, 
February,  1817 ; S.  V.  R.  Forward,  Febru- 
ary, 1817 ; H.  M.  Campbell,  May,  1818 ; James 
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Hall,  May,  1818;  Andrew  Stewart,  May, 
1818;  Josiah  E.  Barclay,  August,  1818;  W. 
11.  Brackenridge,  August,  1818;  Ephraim 
Carpenter,  August,  1818 ; A.  Brackenridge, 
August,  1819;  John  Bouvier,  August,  1819; 
John  S.  Brady,  September,  1819;  John  Y. 
Barclay,  November,  1819 ; Thomas  Blair, 
February,  1820 ; Sylvester  Dunham,  May, 
1820;  James  McGee,  May,  1820;  Chauncey 
Forward,  August,  1820;  Gasper  Hill,  Jr., 
August,  1820;  H.  G.  Herron,  April,  1822; 
Charles  Ogle,  April,  1822 ; Joseph  Williams, 
April,  1822;  H.  N.  Weigley,  April,  1822;  W. 
W.  Fetterman,  May,  1822;  John  Riddell,  Au- 
gust, 1822;  Thomas  White,  November,  1822; 
Thomas  R.  Peters,  February,  1823 ; A.  S.  T. 
Mountain,  February,  1823  ; John  H.  Hopkins, 
May,  1823;  Joseph  H.  Kuhns,  August,  1823; 
Richard  Biddle,  May,  1824;  James  S.  Craft, 
May,  1824;  James  Findlay,  August,  1824; 
William  Snowden,  February,  1825 ; John 
Armstrong,  February,  1825 ; John  J.  Hender- 
son, May,  1825 ; Michael  Gallagher,  May, 
1825;  Hugh  Gallagher,  August,  1825;  Rich- 
ard Bard,  November,  ■ 1825 ; William  Pos- 
tletliwaite,  November,  1826 ; John  Glenn, 
February,  1827 ; Thomas  Struthers,  August, 
1827;  R.  B.  McCabe,  May,  1827;  Daniel  C. 
Morris,  November,  1827 ; John  H.  Wells, 
February,  1828;  Thomas  Williams,  August, 
1828 ; Alfred  Patterson,  November,  1828 ; 
James  Nichols,  May,  1828;  George  Shaw, 
May,  1828 ; William  F.  Johnston,  May,  1829 ; 
II.  D.  Foster,  August,  1829;  M.  D.  Magellan, 
May,  1830;  Robert  Burk,  August,  1830;  Jo- 
seph J.  Young,  November,  1830;  William  P. 
Wells,  November,  1831;  Thomas  L.  Shields, 
November,  1832;  A.  G.  Marchand,  February, 
1833  ; John  F.  Beaver,  February,  1833  ; A.  W. 
Foster,  Jr.,  November,  1833 ; John  H.  Deford, 
May,  1834 ; William  B.  Conway,  May,  1835 ; 
J.  M.  Burrell,  May,  1835;  Augustus  Drum, 
May,  1836;  J.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  February, 
1840;  H.  C.  Marchand,  May,  1840;  J.  F. 
Woods,  May,  1840;  Casper  Harrold,  Febru- 
ary, 1842;  Edgar  Cowan,  February,  1842; 


James  Armstrong,  February,  1842;  II.  P. 
Laird,  May,  1842 ; John  Creswell,  May,  1842 ; 
C.  S.  Eyster,-  Alay,  1842;  Andrew  Ross,  No- 
vember, 1842;  Daniel  Wyandt,  May,  1843, 
Amos  Steck,  May,  1843;  Alex  L.  Hamilton, 
August,  1843 ; Alex  II.  Miller,  August,  1843 ; 
J.  Sewell  Stewart,  August,  1843;  John  C. 
Gilchrist,  August,  1843;  Wilson  Riley,  No- 
vember, 1843;  J.  N.  Nesbit,  May,  1844; 
Francis  Flanagen,  May,  1844;  Bernard  Con- 
nyn,  May,  1844;  J.  M.  Carpenter,  May,  1844; 
Edward  Scull.  May,  1844;  Alex  McKinny, 
August,  1844;  Thomas  J.  Barclay,  August, 
1844;  James  Donnelly,  November,  1844; 
John  Kerr,  November,  1844;  William  J.  Will- 
iams, February,  1845 ; Thomas  Donnelly, 
May,  1845;  John  Potter,  August,  1845; 
Thomas  J.  Keenan,  August,  1845;  P.  C. 
Shannon,  August,  1845;  George  W.  Bonnin, 
February,  1846;  John  Alexander  Coulter. 
February,  1846;  James  C.  Clarke,  February, 
1846;  S.  B.  McCormick,  August,  1846;  Will- 
iam A.  Campbell,  August,  1846;  William  H. 
Markle,  August,  1847 ; William  A.  Cook,  Au- 
gust, 1847  ; L.  T.  Cantwell,  November,  1847  ; 
Francis  Egan,  May,  1848;  John  Campbell, 
August,  1848;  John  C.  P.  Smith,  August, 
1848;  ^Richard  Coulter,  Jr.,  February,  1849; 
IT.  Byers  Kuhns,  February,  1849 ; George  W. 
Clark,  February,  1849;  Samuel  Sherwell, 
May,  1849;  Jacob  Turney,  May,  1849;  John 
Penny,  November,  1849 ; S.  P.  Ross,  Febru- 
ary, 1850;  W.  J.  Sutton,  November,  1850; 
James  Trees,  August,  1851;  IT.  S.  Magraw, 
August,  1851;  John  E.  Fleming,  August, 
1852;  Thomas  G.  Taylor,  August,  1852:  J. 
Freetly,  August,  1853 ; Thomas  Armstrong, 
August,  1853 ; James  Todd,  August,  1853 ; J. 
M.  Underwood,  May,  1855 ; A.  A.  Stewart, 
May,  1857  ; #James  C.  Snodgrass,  May,  1857  ; 
John  H.  Hoopes,  August,  1857 ; Thomas  Fen- 
lon,  August,  1858;  James  A.  Hunter,  August, 
1858;  Judge  Kelly,  November,  1858;  John  D. 
McClarren,  November,  1858 ; #John  Latta, 
November,  1859;  John  I.  Case,  November, 
I860;  Andrew  M.  Fulton,  November,  1860; 
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M.  A.  Canders,  November,  1860;  W.  R. 
Boyer,  May,  1861 ; Jacob  Beaumont,  Novem- 
ber, 1861 ; W.  H.  Stewart,  February,  1862 ; 
W.  M.  Given,  May,  1862;  R.  B.  Patterson, 
May,  1862;  Albert  Daun,  November,  1862; 
J.  H.  Hampton,  November,  1862;  John  V. 
Painter,  February,  1863 ; James  A.  Logan, 
May,  1863 ; James  A.  Blair,  May,  1863 ; J.  H. 
Calhoun,  August,  1865 ; E.  J.  Keenan,  No- 
vember, 1863;  Michael  Sarver,  November, 
1863 ; B.  G.  Childs,  November,  1863 ; B.  H. 
Lucas,  November,  1863 ; W.  C.  Moorland, 
November,  1863;  T.  R.  Dulley,'  May,  1864; 
John  A.  Marchand,  May,  1864;  J.  J.  Hazlett, 
May,  1864;  J.  M.  Brown,  November,  1864; 
W.  G.  L.  Totten,  November,  1864 ; W.  M. 
Moffett,  May,  1865;  W.  H.  Lowrie,  May, 
1865;  A.  Wiedman,  August,  1865;  *Cyrus  P. 
Long,  August,  1865 ; *Frank  Cowan,  August, 
1865;  S.  P.  Fulton,  February,  1866 ; Samuel 
Palmer,  February,  1866 ; H.  H.  McCormick, 
February,  1866 ; William  D.  Moore,  Febru- 
ary,  1866;  James  R,  McAfee,  August,  1866; 
Alex  J.  Walker,  August,  1866;  Henry  U. 
Brumer,  August,  1866 ; J.  Trainor  King,  Au- 
gust, 1866 ; George  R.  Cochran,  August,  1866  ; 
J.  B.  Sampson,  November,  1866;  John  Blair, 
November,  1866;  George  E.  Wallace,  Febru- 
ary, 1867 ; Thomas  P.  Dick,  November,  1867 ; 
William  M.  Blackburn,  May,  1868 ; #John  Y. 
Woods,  May,  1868;  #Silas  McCormick,  May, 
1868;  *John  F.  Wentling,  May,  1868;  George 
D.  Budd,  May,  1868 ; Daniel  McLaughlin, 
November,  1868;  John  W.  Rohrer,  Febru- 
ary, 1869;  *D.  S.  Atkinson,  February,  1869; 
T.  J.  Weddell,  February,  1869;  *David  T. 
Harvey,  February,  1869  ; G.  D.  Albert,  Febru- 
ary, 1869 ; Samuel  Singleton,  May,  1869 ; W. 
D.Todd,  May,  1869;  William  T.  Haines,  May, 
1870;  D.  F.  Tyranny,  May,  1870;  G.  W. 
Minor,  May,  1870;  *Silas  A.  Kline,  May. 
1870;  Frederick  S.  Rock,  May,  1870;  * James 
S.  Moorhead,  May,  1870;  Janies  F.  Gildea, 
November,  1870;  W.  H.  Klingensmith,  No- 
vember, 1870;  *John  D.  Gill,  August,  1871; 
Irwin  W.  Tarr,  August,  1871;  M.  H.  Todd, 


February,  1872;  Samuel  Lyon,  February, 
1872;  James  G.  Francis,’  February,  1872; 
Welty  McCullough,  May,  1872;  D.  Porter, 
August,  1872 ; ^Joseph  J.  Johnston,  Febru- 
ary, 1873;  John  H.  McCullough,  May,  1873; 
#George  Shiras,  February,  1874;  *W.  II. 
Walkinshaw,  February,  1877  ; *A.  D.  McCon- 
nell, May,  1877 ; W.  H.  Young,  August, 
1877;  *V.  E.  Williams,  May,  1878;  John  M. 
Peoples,  May,  1878;  *Alex  M.  Sloan,  Novem- 
ber, 1879;  #Alex.  Eicher,  May,  1880;  *J.  T. 
Marchand,  August,  1880;  #John  B.  Head, 
August,  1880 ; #Lucien  W.  Doty,  May,  1881 ; 
*J.  A.  C.  Ruffner,  May  15,  1873;  *P.  H. 
Gaither,  1875;  *J.  W.  Taylor,  September  29, 
1879;  #Jno.  N.  Boucher,  September  29,  1879; 
*D.  C.  Ogden,  October  1,  1880;  J.  II.  Ryck- 
man,  September  30,  1882 ; Giffen  Culbertson, 
January  19,  1884;  *Jas.  S.  Beacon,  January 
19,  1884;  *A.  II.  Bell,  April  8,  1884;  *E.  E. 
Robbins,  April  8,  1884 ; *J.  B.  Keenan,  June 
6,  1885 ; I.  E.  Lauffer,  August  31,  1885 ; M.  L. 
Baer,  August  31,  1885 ; *Wm.  C.  Peoples, 
August  31,  1885 ; *D.  A.  Miller,  August  31, 
1885;  *0.  R.  Snyder,  August  31,  1885;  *G.  E. 
Kuhns,  August  31,  1885 ; *J.  A.  McCurdy, 
August  31,  1885 ; Jno.  G.  Ogle,  February  25, 
1886;  *J.  R.  Smith,  April  24,  1886;  *J.  W. 
Sarver,  July  31,  1886;  *C.  H.  Hunter,  May  9, 
1887  ; *W.  S.  Byers,  May  9,  1887  ; *E.  E.  Alls- 
house,  December  17,  1887;  *J.  E.  Keenan, 
December  17,  1887 ; *N.  M.  McGeary,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1887 ; #Jno.  E.  Kunkle,  December  17, 
1887;  Jno.  C.  Robinson,  December  17,  1887; 
J.  R.  Spiegel,  December  17,  1887;  *Jno.  M. 
Jamison,  August  4,  1888;  #Curtis  II.  Gregg, 
August  4,  1888;  #David  L.  Newill,  August  4, 
1888;  ^Sidney  J.  Potts,  February  2,  1889; 
^Edward  B.  McCormick,  December  13,  1889 ; 
^George  W.  Flowers,  December  14,  1889 : 
Joseph  E.  Kinney,  November  13,  1890 ; 

*George  S.  Rumbaugh,  November  13,  1890 : 
^George  B.  Ferguson,  September  8,  1891 ; J. 
F.  McNaul,  September  8,  1891;  Walter  J. 
Guthrie,  November  12,  1891 ; *J.  S.  Whit- 
worth, February  1,  1892 ; #J.  B.  Owens,  Feb- 
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ruary  4,  1893;  *W.  T.  Cline,  November  28, 
1885;  *C.  E.  Allshouse,  September  26,  1893; 
F.  H.  Guffey ; G.  D.  Hamor ; *11.  C.  Durbin, 
January  30,  1892;  *E.  F.  Nipple,  January  30., 
1892  ; *Frank  B.  Hargrave,  February  1,  1892  ; 
*J.  P.  Pinkerton,  January  30,  1892;  *J.  L. 
Kennedy,  January  30,  1892;  *W.  F.  Wegley, 
January  30,  1892 ; *G.  B.  Shaw,  March  3, 
1893;  *N.  A.  Cort,  February  20,  1893;  *Chas. 

C.  Crowell,  February  20,  1893;  *J.  E.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, September  26,  1893 ; * Richard 
Coulter,  Jr.,  May  7,  1894;  *C.  M.  Jamison, 
February  2,  1895;  *J.  C.  Shields,  September 
26,  1893;  *C.  K.  McCreary,  September  26, 
1893 ; *Thomas  Barclay,  February  2,  1895 ; 
*H.  H.  Dinsmore,  May  7,  1894;  *J.  R.  Silvis, 
September  26,  1893 ; *C.  E.  Whitten,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1893;  *C.  E.  Woods,  May  11,  1895; 
*Luke  Lonergan,  May  7,  1894 ; #H.  H.  Fisher, 
February  4,  1895;  *G.  H.  Hugus,  May  7, 
1894;  *T.  M.  O’Halloran,  January  30,  1897; 
E.  C.  Given,  April  18,  1896;  John  Q.  Cochran, 
October  24,  1896  ; * J.  S.  Kimmel,  May  7,  1894 ; 
*W.  L.  Ulery,  May  11,  1895 ; *Frank  Good, 
May  11,  1895;  *S.  W.  Bierer,  May  11,  1895; 
Andrew  Banks,  November  13,  1895 ; *B.  F. 
Scanlon,  May  11,  1895;  *A.  C.  Snively,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1896;  Charles  Rugh,  January  25, 
1896;  *B.  A.  Wirtner,  January  25,  1896;  *C. 

D.  Copeland,  April  18,  1896;  *D.  J.  Snyder, 


October  24,  1896;  *11.  N.  Yont,  October  24, 
1896 ; *H.  E.  Marker,  October  24,  1896 ; *J. 
C.  Silsley,  October  24,  1896 ; *C.  B.  Hollings- 
worth, October  24,  1896;  #W.  T.  Dom,  Jr., 
October  24,  1896 ; *C.  W.  Eicher,  October  24, 
1896;  *B.  R.  Kline,  January  30,  1897;  M.  J. 
Hosack,  June  26,  1897;  *Jno.  S.  Lightcap, 
June  26,  1897 ; *R.  K.  Portser,  June  26,  1897 : 
*Z.  T.  Silvis,  November  15,  1897 ; #Jno.  F. 
Wentling,  Jr.,  April  23,  1898;  *R.  D.  Laird, 
April  23,  1898;  *Eugene  Warden,  April  30, 
1898;  F.  B.  Folk,  April  30,  1898;  *P.  K. 
Shaner,  April  29,  1899 ; *H.  C.  Beistel,  June 
24.  1899;  *J.  C.  Blackburn,  April  28,  1900; 
*John  McFadyen,  November  3,  1900;  *Robt. 
W.  Smith,  November  3,  1900;  *J.  C.  Lauffer, 
November  3,  1900;  *R.  D.  Hurst,  November  3, 
1900;  *Rabe  F.  Marsh,  November  3,  1900; 
*L.  C.  Walkinshaw,  November  3,  1900;  *H. 

E.  Blank,  November  3,  1900;  *Wm.  S.  Rial, 
May  12,  1901;  *C.  L.  Kerr,  May  19,  1901; 
*Uenry  S.  Gill,  December  21,  1901 ; *Law- 
rence  Monahan,  November  18,  1901;  *A.  M. 
Wyant,  May  5,  1902;  *John  T.  Moore,  No- 
vember 18,  1901 ; *C.  E.  Heller,  May  5,  1902 ; 
*Edw.  P.  Doran,  November  9,  1901 ; *John 
McC.  Kennedy,  May  5,  1902;  * James  B. 
Weaver,  May  5,  1902;  *Alex.  Eicher,  Jr., 
May  5,  1902  ; *George  E.  Barron,  November 
9,  1901. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY 

By  WILLIAM  F.  DILL 


Adams  county,  formerly  a part  of  York 
county,  was  settled  principally  by  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  what  is  now  York  county 
chiefly  by  the  Germans.  These  two  nation- 
alities, at  the  first  county  election  held,  in 
1749,  in  York  came  to  blows  by  reason  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  interfering  with  the  voting, 
and  the  result  was  that  these  two  peoples, 
speaking  different  languages,  with  their 
racial  differences  and  prejudices,  never  af- 
terward lived  together  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  But  it  was  not  until  1790  that  a divi- 
sion of  the  county  was  seriously  discussed. 
A few  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  separa- 
tion were,  the  large  and  rapidly  growing 
population  in  what  is  now  Adams  county, 
and  the  great  distance  (as  much  as  fifty 
miles)  to  York,  where  the  courts  and  elec- 
tions were  held.  Finally  the  necessity  for 
separation  became  so  apparent  that  Adams 
county  was  created  by  the  Act  of  January 
22,  1800,  and  named  by  the  Scotch-Irish, 
who  were  ardent  federalists,  in  honor  of 
John  Adams,  then  president. 

A few  months  later,  on  June  9th,  the  first 
court  in  Adams  county  was  held  in  Gettys- 
burg in  Getty’s  Tavern  (rear  of  Globe  hotel). 
William  Gilliland,  John  Agnew  and  William 
Scott,  associate  judges,  presided.  The 
first  business  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this 
court  was  the  application  of  ten  attorneys 
for  admission  to  the  Adams  county  bar,  all 
of  whom — Ralph  Bowie,  John  Clark,  James 
Kelly,  Daniel  Cassat,  William  Ross,  William 
Barber,  William  Maxwell,  George  Smith, 
Robert  Hayes  and  Richard  Brook — were  ad- 
mitted. The  same  year  six  more  admissions 
were  made:  Andrew  Dunlop,  James  Orbison, 
John  Shippen,  James  Brotherton,  William 


M.  Brown,  Ralph  Marlin  and  Jonathan 
Haight.  The  latter,  it  seems  came  to  stay 
and  settled  in  Gettysburg  for  a number  of 
years;  the  others  were  members  of  the  bars 
in  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  first  law  judge  to  preside  over  the 
courts  of  this  county,  was  John  Joseph 
Henry  (1800- ’05),  who  had  fought  with 
Arnold  at  Quebec  and  was  taken  prisoner 
there.  Previous  to  his  appointment,  Judge 
Henry  had  been  president  judge  of  Dauphin 
county.  His  home  was  in  Lancaster,  where 
he  died  in  1810. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  of  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  fame  was  admitted  in  1802.  Ilis 
home  at  that  time  was  in  Frederick,  Md. 
In  1831.  seventeen  years  after  he  wrote 
“land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,” 
Mr.  Key,  who  then  resided  in  Washington, 
brought  to  Gettysburg  and  emancipated  a 
slave  belonging  to  himself,  a record  of  which 
is  on  file  here. 

James  Dobbin  (1801),  Samuel  Riddle 
(1802),  William  Montgomery  (1804),  George 
Metzgar  (1805),  and  James  Riddle  (1805), 
were  admitted  during  Judge  Henry ’s 
term. 

The  second  judge  of  Adams  county,  which 
with  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties 
comprised  the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  was 
James  Hamilton,  a native  of  Ireland,  where 
he  practiced  law  before  coming  to  America. 
In  1781  he  was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland 
county  bar  and  acquired  a large  practice. 
He  was  appointed  judge  in  1805  and  served 
until  1819.  It  was  during  Judge  Hamilton’s 
term  that  the  character  of  the  Adams  county 
bar  changed  from  the  “circuit  rider”  to  the 
resident  attorney. 
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Thaddeus  Stevens. — Of  the  members  of 
the  bar  admitted  about  this  time  one  man 
stands  out  boldly — Thaddeus  Stevens  (see 
Lancaster  county).  He  settled  here  in  1816. 
For  a time,  it  is  said,  he  nearly  starved 
for  want  of  business.  A man  of  such  bril- 
liant attainments  could  not,  however,  long 
remain  at  any  bar  before  his  unusual  ability 
be  recognized,  and  soon  he  was  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  this  bar.  One  of  his 
first  important  cases  and  one  that  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  legal  acumen 
was  in  the  trial  of  one  Taylor  charged  with 
the  murder  of  a man  by  the  name  of  Blue- 
baugh.  The  homicide,  it  seems,  occurred 
near  Arendtsville  at  a shooting-match  and 
was  the  ending  of  a quarrel.  The  common- 
wealth, at  the  trial  of  the  case,  attempted  to 
show  that  Taylor  immediately  after  the 
shooting  had  boastingly  said,  “By  God,  I 
shot  him.”  On  cross  examination,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens who  defended  Taylor,  asked  whether 
Taylor  had  not  said,  “My  God,  I shot  him.” 
The  commonwealth’s  witnesses,  after  Mr. 
Stevens’  clever  examination,  were  not  quite 
certain  what  Taylor  had  actually  said.  Any- 
way Taylor  was  acquitted  and  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  distinguished  defender  who  turned 
the  minds  of  the  jury  from  murder  to  an  un- 
avoidable accident.  Thaddeus  Stevens  rep- 
resented Adams  county  in  the  legislatures 
'of  1828,  ’33,  ’34,  ’35,  ’37,  ’38  and  ’41.  It 
was  while  a representative  from  Adams 
county  that  he  worked  so  heroically  for  the 
establishment  of  the  common  school  system 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stevens  was  always 
ready  to  help  the  weak  and  assist  in  matters 
for  the  public  benefit.  On  a visit  to  Balti- 
more for  the  purpose  of  buying  law-books, 
Mr.  Stevens  spent  his  savings  for  two  slaves, 
parent  and  child,  which  were  about  to  be 
separated  on  the  auction-block,  and  returned 
to  Gettysburg  without  the  law-books.  From 
here,  he  waged  his  bitter  and  relentless 
warfare  against  free-masonry,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  the  lodg:e  of  that  order 


here.  His  private  life  was  a mass  of  contra- 
dictions. In  1841,  Mr.  Stevens,  by  long 
odds  the  ablest  member  ever  admitted  to  this 
bar,  removed  to  Lancaster,  heavily  in  debt 
by  reason  of  embarking  in  the  iron  business, 
which  turned  out  disastrously  for  him. 

The  other  admissions  during  Hamilton’s 
term  were,  AVilliam  Reed  (1806),  John  Mc- 
Conaughy  (1806),  the  father  of  David  Mc- 
Conaughy,  Moses  McClean  (1806),  an  uncle 
of  Moses  McClean  admitted  in  1826,  James 
M.  Russel  (1807),  Upton  S.  Reed  (1808), 
David  Snively  (1808),  Thomas  S.  McCul- 
lough (1808),  Thomas  Hartley  Crawford 
(1809),  James  Gilliland  (1810),  Samuel 
Ramsey  (1816),  Geo.  W.  King  (1817),  and 
James  G.  McNeely  (1819). 

Charles  Smith,  the  next  judge  of  the 
county,  presided  during  the  years  1819  and 
’20.  Judge  Smith,  who  was  an  eminent 
land  lawyer,  revised  and  framed,  under  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  a neAV  compi- 
lation of  the  laws  of  this  state,  known  to-day 
as  “Smith’s  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.”  He 
died  in  his  native  city— Philadelphia— in 
1840. 

John  Reed,  the  fourth  judge  of  this  dis- 
trict, was  born  in  what  is  now  Adams 
county,  read  law  in  Gettysburg,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.  He  removed 
to  Westmoreland  county  and  practiced  law 
there.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  from  that 
county  to  the  State  Senate.  Five  years 
later,  he  was  commissioned  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District  and  held  the  office 
until  his  commission  expired  in  1839.  He 
then  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Car- 
lisle, and  at  the  same  time,  he  had  charge 
of  the  Law  Department  of  Dickinson  col- 
lege, until  his  death  in  1850. 

James  Buchanan,  the  fifteenth  president, 
was  admitted  here  in  1822,  and  Xerxes  TI. 
Cashman  in  1823. 

Moses  McClean,  the  distinguished  father 
of  Ex-Judge  William  McClean,  was  admitted 
in  1826 ; he  served  as  district  attorney, 
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represented  Adams  and  York  counties  in 
the  twenty-ninth  Congress  and  in  1854  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  this  county. 
He  acquired  a large  law  practice,  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  and  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  this  community. 
He  died  in  1870. 

Daniel  M.  Smyser,  wras  another  prominent 
member  admitted  about  this  time.  He  served 
in  the  Legislatures  of  1839  and  ’40. 
He  was  nominated  in  1851  by  the  Whigs 
of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties  for  the 
judgeship  of  that  district  and  was  elected 
by  reason  of  there  being  two  opposing  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  that  strong  Democratic 
district  for  the  same  office. 

James  Cooper,  who  stands  next  to  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  in  the  long  line  of  attorneys 
admitted  to  this  bar,  at  least  so  far  as  honors 
go,  was  admitted  in  1834.  He  represented 
this  district  in  Congress  in  1834  and  ’40; 
Adams  county  in  the  Legislature  during  the 
years  1843,  ’44,  ’46  and  ’48.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  House  and  Attorney  General  of  this 
state,  and  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
1849.  In  1857,  he  removed  to  Frederick 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  suc- 
cessfully. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general.  He 
died  from  an  a tack  of  pneumonia  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  1863.  Mr,  Cooper  was  about 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  of  pleasing 
manners,  a fluent  speaker  and  a brilliant, 
successful  politician  of  the  higher  order. 

Two  men,  Gotleib  S.  Orth  and  Conrad 
Baker,  admitted  in  1839,  and  whose  after- 
lives were  closely  associated,  both  settled  in 
Indiana.  The  former  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  that  state  but  was 
defeated ; the  latter  was  successively  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana. 

In  1835.  Aclams  county  was  placed  in  the 
Nineteenth  District  with  York  county.  The 
first  judge  of  this  new  district  was  Daniel 
Durkee,  a native  of  Vermont,  who  located 


in  York.  He  presided  from  1835  until  ’46 
when  he  resigned ; but  he  was  later  re-ap- 
pointed. Three  attorneys  admitted  about  this 
time  subsequently  became  prominent  in  poli- 
tics or  law. 

William  McSherry  (1842)  was  very  popu- 
lar and  highly  respected.  He  served  in  the 
Legislatures  of  1847,  ’49,  and  ’50  and  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1862  and  ’71.  He  died  in 
1899. 

Robert  G.  McCreary  (1844)  by  faithful, 
persistent  work  aided  by  a logical,  analyt- 
ical mind,  became  the  leader  of  the  bar. 
His  death  oecured  in  1883. 

David  McConaughy. — The  history  of  the 
Adams  county  bar  would  be  noticeably  in- 
complete were  it  not  to  contain,  at  least, 
a brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  David  Mc- 
Conaughy who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844,  and  who  was  in  active  practice  for 
more  than  a half  century.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  college  in 
1840.  In  1865  he  Avas  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  For  a number  of  years  he  had  a 
large  laAv  practice,  and  was  regarded  as 
a successful  lawyer.  He  Avas  president  of 
the  Battlefield  Memorial  Association  for  ten 
years  and  did  considerable  toward  preserv- 
ing and  restoring  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg. His  personal  characteristics  rather 
than  his  career  as  a lawyer  stamped  David 
McConaughy  as  a remarkable  man.  He 
Avas  always  affable  and  courteous,  dignified 
and  neat  in  his  personal  appearance,  self- 
composed— truly  a gentleman  of  the  “old 
school.”  He  neArer  complained  or  spoke 
of  his  troubles  and  he  had  more  than  his 
share ; rarely  lost  his  temper  and  seldom 
hurried  no  matter  Iioav  busy.  He  possessed  a 
marvelous  fund  of  local  and  general  infor- 
mation and  was  a fluent,  entertaining  con- 
versationalist. Probably,  his  strongest  char- 
acteristic Avas  his  ability  to  throAv  off  busi- 
ness cares  as  easily  as  his  coat.  TTe  died 
in  1901. 

William  N.  Irvine  Avas  appointed  judge  of 
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this  district  in  1846.  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  him,  however, 
because  of  his  deficient  legal  ability.  He 
resigned  after  serving  three  years.  Judge 
Durkee  Avas  re-appointed  and  served  until 
1851  when  the  constitutional  amendment 
made  the  judgeship  an  elective  office. 

Robert  J.  Fisher  Avas  the  first  judge 
elected  in  the  Adams-York  district.  He  Avas 
tAvice  re-elected  and  served  from  1851  until 
’74  Avhen  Adams  county  Avas  constituted 
the  Forty-second  Judicial  District. 

The  names  of  attorneys  admitted  during 
Judge  Fisher’s  terms  follow : David  Willsand 
William  McClean,  admitted  in  1854,  Avere 
subsequently  judges  of  Adams  county  and 
sketches  of  their  lives  are  given  hereafter. 
D.  A.  Buehler,  a native  of  Gettysburg,  Avas 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  college  in 
1843  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He 
Avas  an  able  clear-headed  laAvyer,  but  de- 
voted more  of  his  time  to  editing  what  is 
now  the  Star  and  Sentinel  of  Gettysburg, 
than  he  did  to  law  Avork. 

J.  C.  Neely  was  also  a native  of  Adams 
county  and  a graduate  of  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege. He  came  to  the  bar  in  1859.  TAvice 
he  was  elected  to  the  district-attorneyship. 
His  very  aggressive,  positive  manner,  cou- 
pled with  the  painstaking  care  and  thor- 
oughness in  the  preparation  of  his  cases, 
made  him  a dangerous  opponent  before  a 
jury.  For  a number  of  years  before  his 
death,  Avhicli  occurred  in  1894,  Mr.  Neely 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  and  en- 
joyed a lucrative  practice. 

William  A.  Duncan,  admitted  the  same 
year,  Avas  also  a native  of  this  county.  He 
Avas  graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
college  in  1857  as  Araledictorian  of  his  class. 
He  acquired  a large  practice  and  became  a 
very  successful  practitioner.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  but 
died  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

J.  A.  Kitzmiller,  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar attorney  avIio  ever  practiced  laAV  in 


Adams  county,  was  born  in  Gettysburg.  He 
lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  in  1864.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  prothonotary  of  Adams  county  and 
Avas  postmaster  of  Gettysburg  during 
Grant’s  administrations.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1871  and  died  in  1894.  His 
winning  personality,  business  ability  and 
good  judgment  dreAV  him  a large  clientage, 
and  for  a number  of  years  before  his  death 
he  largely ' controlled  the  Orphans’  Court 
business  of  this  county.  He  Avas  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  famous  Curtis-Kitzmiller  let- 
ter during  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign. 

A.  R.  Stevenson  (1839),  Jacob  F.  Welsh 
(1841),  William  Baker  (1842),  John  Withe- 
roAv  (1842),  William  E.  Barber  (1844).  Sam- 
uel Baird  (1844),  Edward  B.  Buehler  (1844), 
William  B.  McClellan  (1844),  Thomas  Mc- 
Creary (1845),  John  P.  Blaine  (1846),  Ben- 
jamin Herr  (1846),  James  H.  Hauke  (1847), 
II.  B.  Woods  (1851),  William  McGinlev 
(1854),  Nesbitt  Baugher  (1857),  J.  Charles 
King  (1858),  Andrew  H.  Dill  (1859),  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1880, 
wh o removed  to  Lewistown  soon  after  his 
admission  here;  J.  Kerr  Mellhenny  (1859), 
Samuel  J.  Vandersloot  (1860),  J.  Harvey 
White  (1864),  iioav  a prominent  member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  bar ; John  M.  Krauth  (1867), 
John  M.  Young  (1868),  Joseph  Lefevre 
(1868),  "William  R.  Evster  (1869),  J.  Hay 
BroAvn  (1871),  noAV  a member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  state : Hart  Gilbert 
(1871),  M.  W.  Jacobs  (1871),  lately  ap- 
pointed judge  in  Dauphin  county;  Robert 
M.  Agnew  (1872),  Edward  S.  Reilv  (1872), 
W.  Hamilton  Bayley,  all  read  laAv  in  Gettys- 
burg, with  feAV  exceptions,  and  Avere  mem- 
bers of  this  bar. 

David  Wills.— It  Avas  not  until  1874,  when 
Adams  county  became  a separate  judicial 
district,  that  a resident  of  the  county  pre- 
sided oArer  its  courts.  David  WTills  Avas  then 
appointed  and  served  for  nine  months,  until 
his  successor,  William  (McClean,  was  elected. 
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Judge  Wills  was  a native  of  Adams  county, 
a graduate  of  Pennsylvania  college,  and 
came  to  the  bar  in  1854.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Adams  county.  Later  he 
devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  acquired  a large,  good-paying 
practice,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar.  lie  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Republican  party.  It  was  in 
his  home  that  Lincoln,  while  his  guest,  is  in- 
correctly supposed  to  have  written  his  im- 
mortal “Gettysburg  Oration.”  Judge  Wills 
was  the  father  of  the  movement  to  establish 
a national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  and  lent 
valuable  assistance  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
the  battlefield,  which  to-day  is  the  pride  of 
this  nation.  In  1894  Judge  AYills  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  for  the  judgeship. 
He  died  suddenly,  however,  a few  days  be- 
fore the  election. 

William  McClean,  the  first  judge  elected 
solely  by  the  voters  of  Adams  county,  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Wills.  Judge  McClean  was 
born  in  Gettysburg  in  1833,  was  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  college  in 
1851 ; he  pursued  a course  of  study  in  Har- 
vard law  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Adams  county  bar  in  1854.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1873. 
The  next  year  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  and  elected  judge  of  this  county. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  re-elected,  without 
opposition,  judge  of  Adams  and  Fulton 
counties.  Judge  McClean ’s  record  on  the 
bench  is  an  enviable  one.  Few  of  his  deci- 
sions were  reversed  by  the  higher  courts, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong 
Common  Pleas  judges  of  this  state.  Judge 
McClean  is  now  in  active  practice,  associated 
with  his  son,  W.  A.  McClean.  The  firm  of 
McClean  & McClean  has  a large  practice  and 
stands  among  the  leaders  of  this  bar. 

Samuel  McCurdy  Swope, the  present  judge 
of  Adams  and  Fulton  counties,  is  a native  of 
Gettysburg  and  a graduate  of  Pennsylvania 


college.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1876.  He  was  twice  elected  district  attorney 
of  this  county,  the  second  time  without  op- 
position, although  a Republican,  and  this  a 
strong  Democratic  district.  In  1894  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  judge  of  Adams  and 
Fultbn  counties.  Judge  Swope  is  a fluent, 
forcible  speaker,  of  magnetic  personality, 
and  generally  popular.  His  re-election  in 
1904  is  more  than  probable. 

LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE  JUDGES  OF 
ADAMS  COUNTY. 

1883,  A.  F.  White,  J.  E.. Smith,  appointed; 
1885,  A.  F.  White,  William  Gulden,  elected; 
1890,  David  G.  Donahue,  J.  L.  Jenkins, 
elected;  1893,  Daniel  S.  Chronister,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  David  G.  Donahue ; 1895,  Cyrus  G.  Beals, 
T.  S.  Blocher,  elected ; 1900,  Gyrus  G.  Beals, 
S.  S.  Mehring,  elected,  present  associate 
judges. 

LIST  OF  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS 
OF  ADAMS  COUNTY. 

William  Maxwell,  George  Metzgar,  Samuel 
Ramsey,  Robert  S.  King,  Willet  C.  Oglely, 
Andrew  G.  Miller,  William  N.  Irvine,  Dan- 
iel M.  Smyser,  Robert  F.  McConaughy, 
Moses  McClean,  C.  G.  French,  Edward  B. 
Buehler,  James  G.  Reed,  William  B.  McClel- 
lan, William  A.  Duncan,  A.  ,1.  Carver,  J.  C. 
Neely,  E.  S.  Reily,  D.  M.  Wilson,  Samuel 
McC.  Swope,  John  M.  Krauth,  Chas.  S.  Dun- 
can, William  Hersh,  and  J.  L.  Williams,  the 
present  incumbent. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  AND  DATE  OF 
ADMISSION. 

1,  William  McClean,  A.  B.,  April  17,  1854; 

2,  J.  L.  Kendlehart,  A.  B.,  April  29,  1876; 

3,  J.  L.  Hill,  A.  B.,  June  21,  1876;  4,  Wm. 
McSherry,  A.  M.,  August  17,  1878 ; 5,  Geo 
J.  Benner,  A.  B.,  December  31,  1881  ; 6,  Wm. 
Arch.  McClean,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  February  6, 
1885 ; 7,  Chas.  S.  Duncan,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  April 
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2,1885;  8,  Edw.  A.AVeaver,  October  20, 1885; 

9,  Geo.  M.  Walter,  A.  B.,  December  14,  1885; 

10,  Wm.  P.  Quimby,  A.  B.,  June  20,  1887 ; 

11,  W.  C.  Sheely,  A.  B.,  August  13,  1887;  12, 
S.  S.  Neely,  A.  B.,  April  7,  1888 ; 13,  John  B. 
McPherson,  A.  B..  LL.  B.,  August  18,  1888; 
14,  J.  L.  Butt,  A.  B.,  January  22,  1889;  15, 
C.  E.  Stahle,  A.  B.,  March  2,  1891;  16,  J.  L. 
Williams,  May  12,  1892;  17,  C.  W.  Stoner, 
October  17,  1892;  18,  K.  E.  Wible,  A.  B., 
January  23,  1893;  19,  Wm.  Hersh,  A.  B., 


September  18,  1893;  20,  Hugh  C.  Hinkle, 
March  31,  1894;  21,  Donald  P.  McPherson, 
A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  January  23,  1896;  22,  Wm.  F. 
Dill,  LL.  B.,  May  15,  1899;  23,  Leo.  F.  Stock, 
A.  B.,  March  3,  1902 ; 24,  John  D.  Keith,  June 
16,  1902;  25,  Chas.  W.  Shull,  October  20, 
1902 ; 26,  McClean  Stock,  A.  B.,  December 
22,  1902;  27,  St.  John  McClean,  February  3, 
1903. 

(All  but  three  of  the  above  have  had  col- 
lege training.) 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY 

By  R.  H.  WILLIAMS 


The  bar  of  Bradford  county  has  been 
noted  from  the  first  organization  of  the 
courts  in  the  county  in  1813,  for  ability  and 
worth.  There  may  have  been  more  eminent 
characters  in  its  earlier  history  than  now, 
but’  they  were  developed  by  the  circum- 
stances and  requirement  of  their  day,  which, 
lacking  in  the  present,  more  prosaic  times, 
leaves  just  as  able  men  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity. 

The  fii'st  courts  were  organized  at  To- 
wanda  in  1813  upon  the  organization  of  the 
county,  by  the  eminent  John  Bannister  Gib- 
son, afterwards  chief  justice,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose. 
William  Prentice,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Luzerne  county  in  1799,  at  the  age 
of  thirty -four  years,  was  the  first  full-fledged 
attorney  in  Bradford  county.  In  1813  and 
1814  the  following  attorneys  were  admitted 
at  the  first  term  of  common  pleas,  and  signed 
an  agreement  as  to  the  rules  of  pleading: 
Edward  Herrick  (afterward  president  judge 
of  the  district),  Ethan  Baldwin,  Charles  Cat- 
lin,  Simon  Kinney  and  C.  F.  Welles. 

Admissions  followed  as  follows:  Edward 
Overton,  1816:  William  Patton,  Horace  Wil- 
liston,  Robert  Welles,  Darius  Bullock,  1818; 
David  Cash,  1819 ; D.  P.  Barstow,  1823 ; J. 
C.  Adams,  1824:  Alpheus  Ingham,  Rinaldo 
1).  Parker,  1826;  William  Watkins,  Ellis 
Lewis  (afterwards  chief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), 1828;  E.  W.  Baird,  Hiram  Payne, 
1830;  William  Elwell  (president  judge 
Twenty-sixth  district  of  Pennsylvania), 
James  T.  Hale  (afterwards  president  judge 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), Mason  IJulett  and  Stephen  Pierce, 
1832 ; Norman  II.  Purple  (justice  of  the  su- 


preme court  of  Illinois),  1833;  David  Wilmot 
(member  of  Congress,  United  States  senator, 
judge  of  the  court  of  claims,  author  of  Wil- 
mot Proviso),  1834;  Silas  Noble,  1835;  Ly- 
man E.  DeWolf,  1837;  II.  W.  Patrick,  1838; 
Julius  R.  Barstow,  R.  C.  Ingalls,  1839 ; Ed- 
ward Elwell,  George  Sanderson,  II.  T.  Wil- 
cox, 1840 ; St.  John  Goodrich,  James 
Holliday,  E.  W.  Hazard,  S.  G.  Patrick,  Wil- 
son Scott,  1841 ; II.  C.  Baird,  II.  C.  Kelly,  L. 
II.  Pierce,  E.  Smith,  1842;  Ulysses  Mercur 
(chief  jilstice  of  Pennsylvania),  1843;  Henry 
Booth  (judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Chi- 
cago), 0.  II.  P.  Kinney,  Morris  S.  Wattles, 
Francis  Smith,  Julius  Sherwood,  Thomas 
Smead  and  Thomas  Welles,  1844;  Hugh 
Tyler,  W.  H.  Peck,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  1847 ; 
W.  R.  DeWitt,  N.  P.  Case,  E.  B.  Parsons, 
1848;  James  Macfarlane,  H.  J.  Madill,  J.  B. 
Reeve,  1851 ; M.  II.  Case,  J.  N.  Evans,  D.  A. 
Overton,  P.  I).  Morrow,  G.  11.  Watkins,  1853; 
A.  C.  Lyman,  Henry  B.  McKean,  1855 ; G.  D. 
Montanye,  1857  ; Edward  Overton,  Jr.,  1858  ; 
II.  N.  Williams,  1859;  Thomas  J.  Ingham 
(president  judge  of  Sullivan  and  Wyoming 
counties),  Thomas  Ryan  (member  of  Con- 
gress from  Kansas,  minister  to  Mexico  un- 
der President  Harrison,  and  now  first  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  interior),  1860. 

From  1860  the  admissions  were  more 
numerous,  and  until  the  close  of  1875,  ninety- 
four  attorneys  were  sworn  in.  Among  those 
who  came  to  the  bar  prior  to  1860,  but  very 
few  survive.  Of  the  number  eight  have 
been  exalted  by  their  abilities  and  the  voice 
of  their  countrymen  to  judicial  positions  in 
this  and  other  states.  Their  ability,  knowl- 
edge and  integrity  are  held  in  the  highest 
respect.  Not  only  have  members  of  the  bar 
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risen  to  .judicial  honors  but  public  councils 
have  felt  their  influence.  Wilmot,  Overton, 
Mercur,  Grow,  Codding  and  Ryan  have  been 
members  of  Congress,  while  many  others 
have  sat  in  the  halls  of  the  state  legislature. 
Madill  attained  the  rank  of  major  general  in 
the  Civil  war,  while  Watkins  died  a lieuten- 
ant colonel,  leading  his  regiment  before 
Petersburg.  Overton,  McKean,  Davies, 
Ryan  and  Peck  commanded  companies. 

The  president  judges  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : John  Bannister  Gibson,  1812  to  1816 ; 
Thomas  Burnside,  1817 ; Edward  Herrick, 
1818  to  1839 : John  N.  Conyngham,  1839  to 
1849 ; Horace  Williston,  1849  to  1851 ; David 
Wilmot,  1851  to  1861 ; Ulysses  Mercur,  1861 
to  1865;  Ferris  B.  Streeter,  1865  to  1874; 
Paul  D.  Morrow,  1874  to  1890;  Benjamin 
M.  Peck,  1890  to  1899;  Adelbert  C.  Fanning 
is  the  present  incumbent. 

Hon.  Adelbert  C.  Fanning.— The  subject 
of  this  sketch  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  widely  known  as  a leader  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  born  in  Springfield  town- 
ship, July  25,  1851,  the  son  of  David  G.  and 
Antis  (Canedy)  Fanning.  The  father,  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  is  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father  (Adelbert ’s  grand- 
father), Elisha  Fanning,  moved  from  Con- 
necticut to  Massachusetts,  and  thence 
removed  with  ox  teams  to  Springfield  town- 
ship, Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1812,  Springfield  township  being  named  in 
honor  of  his  home  in  Massachusetts.  His 
Avife  Avas  Betsey  Grace.  Adelbert ’s  father, 
now  ninety-one  years  old,  still  lives  on  the 
old  homestead  where  he  has  lived  since  he 
Avas  twenty-one. 

Our  subject’s  mother  was  a native  of  Ver- 
mont and  daughter  of  Alexander  Canedy, 
and  on  both  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side 
he  is  descended  from  Revolutionary  stock. 

Adelbert  passed  his  boyhood  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  gained  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  common  and  select  schools; 


later  he  attended  the  state  normal  school  at 
Mansfield,  where  he  Avas  graduated  in  1872, 
and  then  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  De- 
Los  Rockwell,  of  Troy,  as  a laAv  student,  lie 
next  studied  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Michigan  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  of  which 
he  is  a graduate,  and  then  finishing  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  H.  A\T.  Patrick,  of  To- 
Avanda,  in  1874,  passed  his  examination  and 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  a short  time 
he  Avas  associated  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Patrick, 
at  Athens,  but  in  1875  settled  at  Troy,  where 
he  practiced  alone  till  1882.  He  Avas  then 
associated  in  practice  with  Mr.  Ray  Gustin 
for  a short  time,  after  Avhich  he  carried  on 
his  practice  alone  till  the  fall  of  1898,  Avhen 
he  associated  with  himself  his  nephew,  Air. 
David  J.  Fanning.  During  these  years  of 
active  practice  Mr.  Farming  Avas  retained  in 
numerous  important  and  noteAvorthy  cases, 
and  became  Avidely  known  as  a AATise,  safe 
and  skillful  counsellor  and  adAmcate.  Plis 
practice  in  the  orphans’  court,  especially, 
Avas  both  large  and  lucrative. 

Air.  Fanning  is  a Avell  knoAArn  campaign 
speaker,  and  since  1876  has  been  active  in 
the  local  councils  and  affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  During  the  years  1881,  1882 
and  1883  he  served  as  district  attorney,  and 
September  21,  1899,  he  Avas  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  common  pleas  bench 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Peck,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  folloAving  year,  Avas  elected  to 
the  same  office  for  a term  of  ten  years. 

Air.  Fanning  is  a trustee  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  ATansfield,  and  is  connected 
with  numerous  business  enterprises.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  has  filled  all  the  various  chairs  of  the 
lodge.  With  his  Avife,  Judge  Fanning  is  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
and  for  many  years  seiwed  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  school. 

In  1885  lie  married  Aliss  Jennie  E.  Loomis, 
daughter  of  Air.  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  Troy,  Pa. 
Of  tAvo  children  born  to  them,  one  son,  A. 
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Carl  Fanning,  survives,  Pauline  Frances 
having  died  in  infancy. 

Rodney  A.  Mercur,  a prominent  member 
of  the  Bradford  county  bar,  was  born  in  To- 
wanda,  September  29,  1851,  and  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  chief  justice,  Ulysses  and 
Sarah  (Simpson)  Davis  Mercur.  He  was 
reared  and  has  always  lived  in  his  native 
town,  and  was  educated  at  the  Susquehanna 
Collegiate  institute,  Phillips’  academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  and  Harvard  university;  studied 
law  with  the  late  Judge  Paul  D.  Morrow,  of 
Towanda;  was  admitted  to  the  Bradford 
county  bar  May  3rd,  1875;  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  United  States  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts,  June  20th,  1876,  and  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania,  March  11th, 
1878.  On  May  29th,  1871,  he  was  commis- 
sioned register  in  bankruptcy  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  filled  the 
office  until  the  act  of  Congress  was  repealed. 
From  his  admission  to  1879  he  was  associat- 
ed in  business  with  the  late  D.  A.  Overton, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  in  active  prac- 
tice alone,  in  the  civil  courts  generally.  He 
has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics as  a Republican,  and  was  elected  an  al- 
ternate delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  1888 ; is  a director 
of  the  Janies  H.  Hawes  Mfg.  Co.,  the  To- 
wanda Gas  Co.,  The  Towanda  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, is  president  of  the  Bradford 
County  Bar  Association,  a charter  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and  for 
some  years  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Law  Reform ; a member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Colonial  Wars,  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association. 

William  J.  Young,  whose  father,  Edward, 
emigrated  from  England  in  1829,  settled  in 
Towanda,  and  married  Celinda  Woodruff, 
daughter  of  Jesse  Woodruff,  one  of  Towan- 


da’s  earliest  settlers,  was  born  in  1837.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Bradford  county,  and  at  Troy,  Pa.,  Academy, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1854.  He  immediately  returned  to  the  farm, 
where  he  remained  until  1869.  During  this 
year,  he  accepted  a position  in  the  sheriff’s 
office  at  Towanda,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  He  then  registered  as  a student 
in  the  law  office  of  Peet  & Davies,  at  To- 
wanda, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May, 
1877.  For  a short  time  he  practiced  in  his 
own  name,  then  formed  with  Isaiah  McPher- 
son, under  the  fiiun  name  of  McPherson  & 
Young.  After  four  years  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved and  Mr.  Young  spent  six  years  as 
prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Bradford  county.  In  1891,  he  resumed  the 
general  practice  in  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Orphans’  Court. 

A Republican  in  political  opinion,  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  campaigns  as  speaker 
for  his  party.  He  has  been  delegate  to  State 
conventions  on  numerous  occasions ; has  been 
chairman  of  the  county  committee,  candi- 
date for  Congress,  and  trustee  of  the  To- 
wanda Public  Library. 

Henry  Streeter,  of  Towanda,  was  born  at 
Montrose,  Pa.,  Nov.  1st,  1846,  to  Hon.  Farris 
B.  and  Sarah  B.  Streeter.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools,  Phillips’ 
academy,  Andover,  and  at  the  Union  col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Read  law  in  his 
father’s  office  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Bradford  county,  in  February,  1872.  En- 
gaging at  once  in  the  general  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  has,  except  for  two  years, 
1873-1875,  when  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
William  A.  Peck,  conducted  his  practice  in 
his  own  name.  He  has  made  a specialty  of 
corporation  law.  He  has  been  attorney  for 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  since  1873,  has 
been  president  of  the  Ontario  club,  trustee 
of  Robert  Packer  hospital,  and  a director  in 
the  First  National  bank. 

A Repiiblican  in  politics,  he  has  taken  an 
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active  part  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and 
was  once  chairman  of  his  county  committee. 
Mr.  Streeter  has  also  taken  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  for  nineteen  years  was 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Towanda  Gas 
Works,  and  was  one  of  the  promoters  instru- 
mental in  the  installation  of  the  Towanda 
water  works  system. 

William  T.  Davies,  born  December  20, 
1831,  at  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  is  one  of 
ten  children  born  to  David  and  Elizabeth 
Davies,  both  natives  of  Wales.  The  father 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1833 
and  settled  on  a farm  at  Warren  in  Bradford 
county,  whither  the  mother  came  with  the 
family  in  1834,  and  where  they  spent  their 
lives — the  mother  dying  in  1856  and  the 
father  in  1882. 

The  paternal  grand  parents  were  farmers 
and  died  in  Wales.  The  maternal  grand 
parents  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1834,  but  lived  only  a short  time. 

William  passed  his  boyhood  on  the  farm 
attending  the  district  schools,  and  later  at- 
tended the  Owego  academy  in  New  York 
state,  where,  on  leaving,  he  gave  the  vale- 
dictory address.  lie  continued  on  the  farm 
for  a few  years,  teaching  school  during  the 
winter  months.  In  1856  young  Davies  set- 
tled at  Towanda,  and  for  four  years  was 
principal  of  the  graded  schools.  During  the 
last  year  he  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Mr.  William  Elwell,  afterwards  judge,  and 
closed  his  preliminary  studies  under  Mr. 
David  Wilmot,  and  in  September,  1861,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  August,  1862,  Mr. 
Davies,  together  with  Messrs.  Guy  H.  Wat- 
kins and  Benjamin  M.  Peck,  recruited  a 
company  for  the  United  States  service,  he 
going  to  his  old  home  in  Warren  and  Pike 
townships,  and  in  four  days  enlisting  seventy 
men.  This  company  entered  the  service 
with  Mr.  Watkins  as  captain,  and  Mr.  Davies 
as  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Watkins  a little  later 
was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Mr.  Davies 
was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  com- 


pany. In  October,  1862,  he  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  returning  to  duty 
before  he  had  fully  recovered,  he  was  seized 
with  a relapse  which  affected  his  hearing,  so 
that  on  May  23,  1863,  he  was  discharged  for 
disability. 

On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1861,  Mr. 
Davies  began  practice  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
William  Watkins,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  After  returning  from  the  army 
he  continued  his  practice  in  the  same  office 
till  1869,  when  he  became  associated  with 
Hon.  Ulysses  Mercur,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  that  gentleman’s  elevation  to 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  state.  From  that 
time  till  1875  he  Avas  a partner  Avith  Mr. 
Henry  Peet,  after  which  he  Avas  associated 
with  Mr.  W.  H.  Cornochan,  till  his  decease 
in  1882.  Mr.  Davies  then  formed  with  Air. 
L.  Al.  Hall,  a co-partnership,  which  lasted 
till  1890,  since  which  time  he  has  conducted 
his  practice  alone.  Air,  Davies’  practice  has 
ahvays  been  of  a general  character  and  has 
ahvays  been  very  extensive  in  all  the  courts, 
and  he  is  knoAvn  as  one  of  the  foremost  laAv- 
yers  in  his  section  of  the  state. 

Air.  Davies  has  ahvays  been  very  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in 
1865  served  his  county  as  district  attorney. 
In  1876  he  Avas  elected  state  senator,  re- 
elected in  1880,  and  the  folloAving  year  was 
strongly  endorsed  for  the  office  of  state 
treasurer.  In  1882  the  Republicans  of  Brad- 
ford county  heartily  endorsed  him  for  the 
governorship  of  the  state,  and  four  years 
later,  in  1886,  he  Avas  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor for  a term  of  four  years.  Air.  Davies 
was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876;  has  served 
many  times  as  a member  of  the  Republican 
state  committee,  delegate  to  state  conven- 
tions, and  for  many  years  Avas  chairman  of 
the  Republican  county  committee. 

Air.  Davies  is  a member  of  the  Alasonic 
fraternity  and  a Knight  Templar;  also  be- 
longs to  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  command- 
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ery  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  a trustee  of  Susquehanna 
Collegiate  institute. 

In  1861,  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  Mr.  Davies  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Watkins,  a daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Watkins,  one  of  the  leading  and  in- 
fluential lawyers  of  that  place.  Mrs.  Davies’ 
ancestors  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  she  traces  her  lineage  back  to  early 
colonial  times. 

Of  live  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davies,  Thomas  W.  is  deceased.  The  four 
that  survive  are  Irene  M.,  Guy  H.,  in  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general  at  Harrisburg ; 
William  T.,  Jr.,  a practicing  physician  at 
Harrisburg,  and  Mary  E. 

Hon.  Ulysses  Mercur  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Eleventh  judicial  district  to  succeed 
David  Wilmot  in  1861,  and  the  following 
fall  was  elected  for  a term  of  ten  years.  Af- 
ter serving  until  March  4,  1865,  he  resigned 
to  accept  a seat  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, which  he  held  by  re-election  through 
the  Fortieth,  Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Congresses,  and  eventually  became  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
a position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1887. 

Edward  Overton,  Jr.,  of  Towanda,  Pa., 
was  born  February  4,  1836.  After  acquiring 
a common  school  education,  he  attended 
Princeton  college,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1856 ; he  then  took  up  the  study  of 
law  with  the  late  Judge  Mercur  and  re- 
ceived his  license  to  practice  two  years  later. 
Judge  Mercur,  who  was  then  county  attor- 
ney, was  elected  president  judge  in  1861, 
and  Mr.  Overton  was  thereupon  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  county  attorney.  This 
position,  with  his  general  practice,  was  the 
stepping  stone  to  his  brilliant  legal  career.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  which  position  he  held  for 
ten  years  without  being  reversed  by  the  su- 
preme court  in  a single  case.  He  resigned 
this  office,  however,  upon  his  election  to  Con- 


gress in  1876,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  was 
re-elected,  serving  four  years.  He  was  coun- 
ty attorney  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  his 
patriotic  turn  of  mind  prompted  him  to  lay 
down  his  practice  and  enlist,  which  he  did 
for  a term  of  three  years,  in  the  Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  infantry,  serving  as 
major,  and  his  regiment  was  named  “Old 
Reliable.”  The  major  was  wounded  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  when  he  returned  home  and 
again  resumed  his  practice  and  has  since 
been  an  active  lawyer  and  politician. 

William  Little  was  born  in  Bradford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  at  Blooms- 
burg  State  Normal  school  and  at  Hamilton 
college  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  In  1873  he  came 
to  Towanda  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Peet  & Davis  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bradford  county  bar  in  1875. 
In  April,  1876,  he  formed  a partnership  with 
his  brother,  S.  W.  Little,  under  the  style  of 
S.  W.  and  William  Little,  in  a general  prac- 
tice. 

A gold  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Convention  to  nominate 
Palmer  and  Buckner. 

William  Maxwell,  another  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Bradford  county  bar,  was  born  in 
Bath,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1852. 
His  father  and  mother,  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Maxwell,  who  were  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion, immigrated  from  Ireland  about  1820. 

William  remained  on  the  farm  until  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Bath 
and  commenced  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  place.  He  later  entered  as 
clerk  in  a furnishing  goods  store,  where  he 
remained  until  1873.  In  March  of  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Towanda  and  entered  as  law 
student  in  the  office  of  Peet  & Davies,  and  in 
May,  1875,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bradford 
county  bar.  From  1875  to  1876  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Andrew  Wilt,  but  since  that  time 
has  been  in  practice  alone.  He  has  enjoyed 
a large  general  practice  and  has  been  en- 
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gaged  in  most  of  tlie  important  litigation  of 
liis  county. 

In  political  opinion  he  was  a Democrat 
until  1896,  but  since  then  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  party.  lie  served  as 
chairman  of  the  county  Democratic  commit- 
tee, was  a member  of  the  city  council  for 
two  terms  of  three  years  each,  was  one  year 
burgess  of  Towanda,  and  in  1898  was  a can- 
didate for  president  judge  but  failed  of  elec- 
tion. He  is  a stockholder  and  director  of  the 
Citizens’  National  bank  and  a stockholder  in 
several  other  enterprises. 

On  January  3rd,  1877,  at  Towanda,  he 
married  Miss  Anna  D.,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Beidleman.  Mrs.  Maxwell  died  in 
January,  1898. 

Robert  H.  Williams  was  born  at  Canton, 
Pa.,  September  1st,  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Towanda,  Pa.,  studied  law  there  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  H.  N.  Williams,  and 
John  G.  Williams,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Bradford  county,  May  5th,  1889.  He 
was  associated  with  the  firms  of  Williams, 
Elsbree  & Williams,  and  Elsbree  & Williams, 
but  since  1896  has  conducted  his  general 
practice  in  his  own  name,  and  has  taken  part 
in  the  following  well  known  cases : Haver- 
leys  vs.  S.  L.  and  S.  R.  R.,  135  Pa.,  50 ; Insur- 
ance Co.  vs.  Gould,  134th  Pa.,  570;  Gibbs 
estate,  and  Coons’  appeal.  He  gives  special 
attention  to  commercial  law  and  collections. 

In  politics  a Republican,  Mr.  Williams  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  councils  and  in 
campaign  work  of  his  party. 

He  was  married  November  26th,  1891,  to 
Miss  Hila  Nobles. 

De  Witt  Clinton  De  Witt,  Towanda,  was 
born  May  6th,  1842,  in  New  Jersey,  to  John 
and  Jemima  (Westfall)  De  Witt.  The  father 
was  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  mother 
of  what  is  now  a part  of  Port  Jarvis.  They 
came  to  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  spring  of  1844,  and  settled  on  a farm. 
The  father  was  an  old-fashioned  Methodist, 


and  kept  a sort  of  methodical  hotel.  He  was 
a very  successful  man.  After  twelve  years 
they  moved  to  South  Eaton,  Wyoming 
county,  where  they  resided  until  their  de- 
cease. The  grandfather,  Moses  De  Witt,  was 
a captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  won 
great  glory  and  honor  in  that  immortal 
struggle. 

Young  De  Witt  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Towanda,  and 
entered  the  Wyoming  seminary  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  where  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  but  before  completing  his  course  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  and  go  west  where 
he  taught  school  in  Oregon.  Returning  later 
to  Pennsylvania,  he  resumed  his  law  studies 
in  the  office  of  Little  & Littser,  of  Tunk- 
hannock,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
AVyoming  county  in  1870.  Later  he  removed 
to  Towanda  and  entered  into  law  practice 
with  his  brother,  Jacob  De  Witt,  the  style  of 
the  firm  being  J.  & D.  C.  De  Witt.  His 
brother,  Jacob,  having  died  in  1872,  H.  T. 
Maynard  entered  the  firm  and  it  was  changed 
to  De  Witt  & Maynard,  and  for  some  years 
this  firm  was  very  successful  in  its  practice. 
After  some  years  Maynard  retired  and  L.  M. 
Hall  was  taken  into  partnership  and  the  firm 
name  again  changed  to  De  Witt  & Hall.  This 
partnership,  after  several  years,  was  dis- 
solved and  Mr.  De  AVitt  has  since  been  alone 
in  practice,  and  his  career  in  all  the  courts 
has  been  both  extensive  and  successful,  in 
his  own  as  well  as  in  the  hdjoining  coun- 
ties. 

In  early  life  Mr.  De  Witt  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  political  party  known  as 
“Greenbackers,  ” and  in  1896  was  chosen  as 
their  delegate-at-large  for  Congress.  During 
this  campaign  he  was  very  prominent,  speak- 
ing in  forty-six  counties.  He  has  also  been 
delegated  to  several  state  conventions.  In 
1878  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the 
Greenback  party,  defeating  the  Democratic 
candidate  by  7,000  votes  in  his  district.  He 
was  appointed  in  1893  by  Governor  Pattison 
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as  one  of  the  committee  to  take  action  against 
the  coal  trust  then  forming. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  present  bar  in 
active  practice : 

Joseph  W.  Beaman,  Lee  Brooks,  C.  E.  Bul- 
lock, J.  N.  Califf,  J.  H.  Calkins,  James  H. 
Codding,  John  W.  Codding,  E.  J.  'Cleveland, 
J.  H.  Corbin,  C.  M.  Culver,  John  Cronin, 
Thomas  Francis  Carroll,  S.  F.  Channell, 
Claude  L.  Coon,  II.  D.  Corey,  W.  T.  Davies, 
Guy  II.  Davies,  D.  C.  De  Witt,  I.  N.  Evans, 
C.  L.  Fellows,  William  Foyle,  David  J.  Fan- 
ning, Ray  Gustin,  Herman  II.  Griswold,  T.  S. 
Hickok,  C.  M.  Hall,  L.  M.  Hall,  Arthur  Head, 
Jackman  Herrick,  L.  T.  Hoyt,  John  C.  Ing- 
ham, II.  F.  Johnson,  Benjamin  Kuykendall, 


Jr.,  W.  E.'Lane,  Mial  E.  Lilley,  J.  Roy  Lilley, 
S.  W.  Little,  William  Little,  James  R.  Leahy, 
Archer  Lee  Laws,  J.  T.  McCollom,  H.  K. 
Mitchell,  Rodney  A.  Mercur,  William  Max- 
well, Isaiah  McPherson,  II.  F.  Maynard, 
John  W.  Mix,  Paul  E.  Maynard,  Albert 
Morgan,  Charles  E.  Mills,  W.  D.  Morse, 
Edw.  J.  Mullen,  Edward  Overton,  E.  B.  Par- 
sons, F.  K.  Stephens,  Henry  Streeter,  W.  C. 
Sechrist,  J.  F.  Shoemaker,  Stephen  II.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Stone,  E.  A.  Strong,  E.  A.  Thompson, 
W.  II.  Thompson,  Rush  J.  Thompson,  James 
Wood,  R.  H.  Williams,  J.  Andrew  Wilt,  W.  P. 
Wilson,  Edward  Walker,  II.  Stanley  Win- 
lack,  A.  Walsh,  W.  J.  Young,  Charles  C. 
Yocum. 
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The  county  was  territorially  formed  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1804,  and  was  organized 
for  judicial  purposes  in  1835.  The  courts 
were  first  held  in  conjunction  with  McKean 
county.  The  records  of  the  organization  of 
the  courts  are  somewhat  incomplete.  The 
first  appearance  docket  begins  with  March 
term,  1833,  and  records  the  issue  of  summons 
dated  December  31,  1832,  to  Sheriff  James 
Taylor  (who  was  sheriff  of  McKean  county)  ; 
it  was  served  and  returned  by  John  L.  Cartee 
of  Potter  county,  deputy  sheriff.  The  record 
was  made  up  by  R.  Chadwick,  prothonotary 
of  McKean  county.  0.  J.  Hamlin,  of  McKean 
county,  was  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
L.  B.  Cole,  of  Potter  county,  was  attorney 
for  the  defendant.  The  writ  was  tested  by 
Hon.  Edward  Herrick,  president  judge.  The 
court  minutes  record  the  first  court  held  in 
September,  183G,  but  do  not  show  who  pre- 
sided as  judge.  Among  the  jurors  at  that 
term  were  many  men  who  are  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  county,  the  descendants 
of  whom  have  become  prominently  known, 
namely,  George  W.  Daniels  served  as  a juror 
at  that  term  and  his  grandson,  George  W. 
Daniels,  is  the  present  register  and  recorder 
of  the  county.  Isaac  Jones,  grandfather  of 
F.  N.  Newton,  the  present  prothonotary,  was 
foreman;  Jesse  Lewis,  great-uncle  of  W.  I. 
LeAvis;  Lyman  Nelson,  father  of  H.  T.  Nel- 
son, the  present  court-crier;  John  Taggart, 
Noah  Hallock,  Nathaniel  Mills,  Orange  A. 
LeAvis,  Thomas  Crittenden,  Erastus  Mulkin, 
Chester  L.  CorsiaAV  were  also  upon  the 
jury. 

Another  session  of  the  court  Avas  held  in 
February,  1836,  and  in  May,  1836,  a further 
session  was  held,  Timothy  Ives  and  Seneca 


Freeman,  associate  judges,  presiding.  At  this 
session  F.  B.  Hamlin  and  Joseph  Wilson 
Avere  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys.  The 
first  license  was  granted  at  that  term  to 
Samuel  B.  Strait  to  keep  a tavern  in  Cou- 
der  sport. 

The  first  jury  case  tried  Avas  September  29, 
1836,  John  Earl,  Jr.,  versus  Yersel  Dickinson, 
trespass  on  the  case.  The  minutes  do  not 
shoAV  A\diat  president  judge  presided. 

On  February  27,  1837,  Hon.  Nathaniel  B. 
Eldred  presided  at  a session  of  the  courts; 
at  that  time  the  court  held  a circuit  through 
the  northern  tier  of  the  state  and  counties 
adjoining  and  the  lawyers  and  court  traveled 
from  county  to  county  on  horseback. 

L.  F.  Maynard  Avas  admitted  in  1840. 

John  S.  Mann  was  admitted  in  1842,  and, 
until  the  time  of  his  death  Avas  prominently 
identified  Avith  the  history  of  the  county. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  in  1866 
and  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1872-3. 

Wales  C.  Buttenvorth  Avas  admitted  in 
1842  ; Charles  B.  Curtis  Avas  also  admitted 
in  1842. 

Isaac  Benson,  Coudersport,  Avas  born  in 
Waterford,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  June 
8,  1817.  He  became  a student  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  tOAAm  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Warren,  Pa.  Among  the  many  classes  of 
business  which  presented  themsel\res  for  his 
consideration,  none  possessed  the  attractions 
of  a profession,  and  being  eminently  qualified 
for  the  bar,  both  by  literary  acquirements 
and  natural  inclination,  he  entered,  as  a 
student,  the  office  of  Struthers,  Johnson  & 
BroAA'n,  prominent  attorneys  of  Warren.  He 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  at  that  place  in  1844, 
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and  first  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
office  of  the  firm  just  mentioned,  where  he 
remained  for  about  one  year.  But  the  am- 
bition of  Mr.  Benson  was  to  find  a wider  field 
for  his  abilities,  and  June  11,  1845,  he  located 
at  Coudersport,  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania, 
which  presented  itself  to  him  as  more  suited 
to  his  progressive  ideas.  The  immediate 
future  of  the  place  verified  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment,  and  he  soon  acquired  a proud 
position  in  the  borough  and  vicinity.  J.  S. 
Mann,  C.  W.  Ellis,  L.  F.  Maynard  and  Wales 
Butterworth,  all  now  deceased,  were  the  first 
practitioners  of  Potter  county,  and  were 
honorable  and  worthy  competitors.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  Mr.  Benson  found  the  num- 
ber of  his  clients  growing  larger,  his  practice 
more  remunerative,  his  popularity  increas- 
ing, until  in  1856  he  was  elected  and  served 
as  a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  as 
State  Senator  in  1859,  both  of  which  posi- 
tions he  filled  with  honor,  winning  the  ap- 
proval of  his  constituency.  Early  in  the  Civil 
war,  his  fidelity  and  ability  being  justly 
recognized,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
paymaster,  which  he,  however,  declined,  pre- 
ferring to  continue  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession,  the  enjoyment  of  home  life  and 
his  largely  increased  holdings,  which  re- 
quired his  constant  care  and  supervision. 
Mr.  Benson,  in  December,  1857,  married 
Eugenie  L.,  daughter  of  P.  A.  Stebbins,  of 
Coudersport,  and  had  one  son,  John  B.  Ben- 
son, who  received  a classical  education,  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
he  studied  law  with  Wayne  McVeagh,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  June,  1884.  Mr.  Benson  remained  a mem- 
ber of  the  legal  fraternity,  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  Potter 
county,  generally,  and  was,  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
county,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  and  in- 
fluential lawyers  of  the  Potter  county  bar. 

Hon.  John  Ormerod,  the  president  judge 
of  the  Fifty-fifth  district,  comprising  Potter 


county,  was  born  in  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  March  25,  1848.  He  never  had  the 
advantages  of  a college  education,  but  has 
acquired  a fine  general  education  by  diligent 
application  and  home  study.  He  came  to 
Potter  county  in  1869  as  a miller.  In  1874 
he  began  the  study  of  law  while  still  engaged 
in  his  occupation.  He  registered  in  the  office 
of  John  S.  Mann  & Son,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  December,  1878.  Soon  after  his 
admission  he  opened  an  office  at  Knoxville, 
Tioga  county,  Pa.,  where  he  acquired  a good 
practice.  After  the  death  of  his  preceptor, 
Hon.  John  S.  Mann,  Mr.  Ormerod  formed  a 
partnership  with  Arthur  B.  Mann,  which 
continued  for  a number  of  years,  the  firm 
being  known  as  Mann  & Ormerod.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  district  attorney,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  a superior  officer.  Mr.  Orme- 
rod ’s  recent  associations  at  the  bar  were 
with  Hon.  JI.  C.  Dornan,  now  deceased.  The 
firm  of  Dornan  & Ormerod  were  the  leading 
trial  lawyers  of  the  county,  and  the  firm  had 
a very  extensive  and  lucrative  business.  Mr. 
Ormerod  was  the  active  trial  lawyer  of  the 
firm,  and  was  interested  in  every  important 
law  suit  in  the  county  for  many  years.  He 
was  a fluent  speaker,  and  had  great  weight 
with  the  jury.  He  was  elected  to  the  present 
office  in  November,  1902,  and  assumed  the 
duties  January  6,  1903,  and,  although  a short 
time  upon  the  bench,  he  has  not  disappointed 
his  friends  in  his  ability  as  a judge. 

A.  N.  Crandall  was  admitted  March  7, 

1895. 

Nelson  L.  Allen  was  admitted  September 
21,  1891. 

Walter  K.  Swetland  was  admitted  May 
16,  1901. 

J.  Walter  Wells  was  admitted  December 
23.  1891. 

C.  Lee  Peck  was  admitted  September  19, 
1898. 

John  F.  Stone  wras  admitted  March  30. 

1896. 

W.  F.  Du  Bois  was  admitted  March  7,  1899. 
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Frank  A.  Leet  was  admitted  September 
19,  1900. 

Harry  W.  Nelson  was  admitted — 

Charles  G.  Maynard  was  admitted  Decem- 
ber 18,  1899. 

Samuel  II.  Glassmire  was  admitted  June 
12,  1899. 

A.  R.  Moore  was  admitted  March  1,  1897. 

F.  E.  Baldwin  was  admitted  in  McKean 
county  and  moved  to  Potter  county  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  Potter  county  bar  in 

1895. 

Art  S.  Burt  was  admitted  March  5.  1897. 

Arch  F.  Jones  was  admitted  September  16, 
1900. 

Robert  A.  Olmsted  was  admitted  March  5, 
1900. 

F.  A.  Stebbins  was  admitted  June  12,  1899. 

A.  M.  Devall,  now  district  attorney,  was 
admitted  June  17,  1899. 

C.  R.  Richmond  was  admitted  December 
18,  1899. 

Edward  M.  Elliott  was  admitted  January 
23,  1899. 

W.  G.  Kline  was  admitted  June  8,  1896. 

Arthur  R.  Ensworth  was  admitted  in  June, 

1896. 

Leon  E.  Larrabee  was  admitted  Septem- 
ber 19,  1892. 

A.  S.  Heck  was  admitted  June  16,  1892. 

J.  AValter  Wells  was  admitted  December 
23,  1891. 

H.  C.  Dorman  was  admitted  March  6,  1883. 

T.  A.  Morrison  was  admitted  September 
16,  1884. 

Charles  F.  Haughney,  February,  1903. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Olmstead,  Coudersport,  was 
born  September  3,  1827,  at  Masonville,  Dela- 
ware county,  New  York,  and  is  a son  of 
Daniel  and  Lucy  A.  (Scofield)  Olmstead, 
both  natives  of  Delaware  county,  New  York. 
When  nine  years  of  age,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Ulysses,  Pa.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed on  his  father’s  farm  until  twenty 
years  of  age,  during  which  time  he  attended 
the  district  schools  in  the  winter  months,  and 


this,  with  a short  experience  at  the  Couders- 
port academy,  was  the  extent  of  his  school 
advantages.  He  studied  law  with  J.  S.  Mann, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  was 
at  once  chosen  district  attorney.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  served 
three  successive  terms,  in  the  last  of  which 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  carefully  drawn  acts.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  Senate,  he  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  district  comprising 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  resident 
judge.  In  1874  he  was  the  first  Republican 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor,  but  was 
defeated.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  was  elected 
additional  law  judge  of  the  Fourth  judicial 
district,  and  when  the  Forty-eighth  district 
was  created  comprising  McKean  and  Potter 
counties,  he  was  made  president  judge,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1892.  Judge  Olmstead,  at 
the  bar,  was  known  as  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  in  the  state  and  as  a jurist  had 
few  equals  if  any  superiors. 

Judge  Horace  Williston  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  district  in  1848. 

F.  W.  Knox  studied  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Knox  of  Wellsboro  and  was  admitted  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  and  in  1851  he  came  to 
Coudersport,  having  previous  to  that  time 
taught  in  the  academy  here  in  1848.  Mr. 
Knox  was  district  attorney,  and  had  a large 
practice.  Pie  was  identified  with  many  in- 
dustries and  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  county. 

Conrad  Hollenbeck,  now  judge  of  the  Fre- 
mont district,  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  was 
admitted  in  1871,  served  one  term  in  the 
Legislature  and  was  known  as  a good  lawyer 
from  the  time  of  his  admission. 

C.  L.  Peck,  Coudersport,  is  the  eldest  of 
the  present  attorneys  in  active  practice.  He 
was  born  in  Tioga  county  in  1845 ; taught 
school  until  1870;  then  began  the  study  of 
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law  with  R.  T.  Wood  of  Elkland,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  Elliott  & Watrous  of 
Wellsboro ; was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872, 
and  began  practice  at  Knoxville,  Pa.,  after 
which,  in  1883,  he  moved  to  Coudersport  and 
associated  with  Hon.  Isaac  Benson ; later  he 
formed  a partnership  with  H.  A.  Scoville ; in 
1886,  Mr.  Scoville  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney and  the  firm  was  dissolved.  In  1893  he 
formed  a partnership  with  A.  S.  Heck  which 
was  dissolved  in  1894,  and  he  then  continued 
the  practice  alone  until  his  son,  C.  Lee  Peck, 
was  admitted  in  1898. 

W.  I.  Lewis  ranks  next  to  Mr.  Peck  in 
seniority.  He  -was  born  in  Ulysses  township 
in  1852;  graduated  at  Alfred  university  in 
1876,  attaining  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Studied 
law  with  Olmsted  & Larrabee,  beginning  in 
1876,  and  was  admitted  in  March,  1878,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Duke  Center, 
McKean  county,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Coudersport  in  September,  1882.  A.  G.  Olm- 
sted being  elected  judge  of  the  district  and 
retiring  from  practice,  Mr.  Lewis  formed  a 
partnership,  January  1,  1883,  with  Hon.  D. 
C.  Larrabee,  which  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Larrabee  in  1889 ; in  1892  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  F.  C.  Leon- 
ard, now  U.  S.  marshal  of  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1894  Mr.  Lewis  was 
recommended  by  his  county  for  Congress  and 
also  obtained  the  recommendation  of  Clinton 
county,  which  gave  him  half  of  the  delegates 
of  the  district.  After  a dead-lock  of  about 
two  months  Mr.  Lewis  withdrew  and  his 
opponent,  Hon.  Horace  B.  Packer,  also  with- 
drew and  Mr.  F.  C.  Leonard  was  nominated 
and  elected,  and- about  a year  afterward  the 
partnership  of  Lewis  & Leonard  was  dis- 
solved. In  the  meantime  L.  E.  Larrabee,  son 
of  Mr.  Lewis’  former  partner,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  went  into  the  firm  which  then 
bore  the  name  of  Larrabee,  Lewis  and  Leon- 
ard. In  1899  W.  F.  Du  Bois,  having  studied 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Lewis,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  became  a member  of  the  firm 


which  was  then  Lewis,  Larrabee  & Du  Bois. 
This  firm  was  dissolved  January  1,  1900, 
since  which  time  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  practic- 
ing by  himself,  and  at  present  has  a large 
and  lucrative  practice.  Among  his  regular 
appointments  he  represents  the  Buffalo  & 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  Goodyear 
Lumber  Company,  Lackawanna  Lumber 
Company,  Penn  Tanning  Company,  Tide 
Water  Pipe  Line  Company,  Bayless  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  Emporium  Lumber  Com- 
pany, South  Branch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  many  other  corporations,  and 
enjoys  as  large,  if  not  the  largest,  clientage 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  He  does 
not  often  appear  in  the  criminal  courts,  but 
has  been  identified  with  all  of  the  litigations 
involving  land  titles  in  the  vicinity  and 
makes  a specialty  of  real  estate,  corporation 
and  equity  practice. 

A.  N.  Crandall  was  born  at  Port-ville,  New 
York,  was  educated  at  Geneseo  State  Normal 
School,  Geneseo,  New  York,  studied  law  with 
Hon.  J.  W.  Bouton,  now  president  judge  of 
the  forty-eighth  judicial  district,  comprising 
McKean  county ; was  admitted  to  practice  in 
that  county  October  30,  1894,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  Potter  county  March  7,  1895 ; was 
elected  district  attorney  in  1898,  in  .which 
capacity  he  served  for  three  years ; in  1897 
he  formed  a partnership  with  A.  R.  Moore, 
now  a member  of  the  state  Legislature  from 
Potter  county.  Mr.  Crandall  is  a careful 
and  painstaking  lawyer,  has  a good  client- 
age, and  has  attained  an  enviable  position  at 
the  bar. 

A.  S.  Heck  studied  law  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892;  in 
1893  he  formed  a partnership  with  C.  L. 
Peck,  which  was  dissolved  in  1894;  he  was 
also  for  a time  associated  with  J.  Newton 
Peck,  John  F.  Stone  and  W.  F.  Du  Bois ; in 
1895  he  was  elected  district  attorney  and 
served  the  full  term;  he  is  a careful,  pains- 
taking and  energetic  lawyer  and  has  attained 
a good  position  at  the  bar. 
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Don  Carlos  Larrabee.  On  the  brilliant  roll 
of  pre-eminently  self-made  men  who  achieved 
a large  measure  of  success,  stands  the  name 
of  Don  Carlos  Larrabee.  He  was  born  March 
5,  1830,  at  Almond,  New  York.  His  father, 
Willett  Larrabee,  was  a pioneer  of  that  place 
and  one  of  its  prominent  attorneys. 

When  Don  Carlos  was  a young  lad,  the 
family  moved  to  Wliitesville,  New  York, 
where  he  was  mainly  reared  and  where  he 
received  the  greater  part  of  his  school  train- 
ing. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to  Ulysses, 
where  he  clerked  for  a few  years,  then  “went 
to  Coudersport  and  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation,  but  for  a short  time,  when  he 
took  up  a farm  west  of  Lewisville  (still 
known  as  the  Larrabee  farm).  Soon  after 
obtaining  his  majority,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  brakeman  on  the  Erie  railroad,  and 
was  quickly  promoted  to  conductor,  a posi- 
tion he  so  successfully  filled  until  the  fall  of 
1857,  that  he  was  then  advanced  to  that  of- 
train  dispatcher  at  Dunkirk,  New  York. 
Leaving  the  railroad  service,  however,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  at  Ulysses,  where,  in 
1859,  he  associated  himself  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  Mr.  Burton  Lewis  under  the 
firm  name  of  Larrabee  & Lewis.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
which  office  he  held  until  October,  1862,  when 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Potter  county.  In 
1858  his  firm  became  Larrabee,  Lewis  & Co. 
by  the  addition  of  another  partner,  and  the 
following  season  they  built  the  Ulysses  acad- 
emy, which  has  ever  since  remained  a monu- 
ment to  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  term  of  office  as 
sheriff,  Mr.  Larrabee  entered  the  office  of 
Hon.  A.  G.  Olmstead  as  a student  at  law,  and 
in  June,  1866,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  be- 
coming a partner  with  Mr.  Olmstead,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  January  1,  1883,  at 
which  time  the  latter  was  made  judge.  He 
then  formed  a co-partnership  with  his 
nephew,  W.  T.  Lewis,  an  arrangement  which 
the  death  of  Mr.  Larrabee  terminated. 


In  1876  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature,  served  one  term  and  declined 
re-election.  On  returning  from  Harrisburg, 
whither  he  went  on  business  March  12,  1889. 
he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  while  on  the 
train  on  March  14,  1889,  dying  almost  in- 
stantly. The  funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  court  house  at  Coudersport. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  extracted 
from  a memorial  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  bar : 

“His  professional  character  was  above  re- 
proach. Self-control  was  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  his  professional  life.  He 
tried  his  causes  upon  their  merits  rather  than 
on  technicalities  and  legal  quibbles.  He 
sought  only  the  just  and  legal  rights  of  his 
clients  and  was  never  willing  to  be  a partner 
in  any  way  to  unjust  extortion  or  oppressive 
demands.  His  mind  was  clever,  logical  and 
vigorous;  ingenious  in  cross-examination,  lie 
had  an  unusual  faculty  of  impressing  a jury 
with  the  justice  of  his  case,  and  his  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  his  cause.  His  whole 
life,  as  a lawyer,  was  an  undying  example  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  and  to  his 
courteous  dignity  and  influence  is  due,  per- 
haps, more  than  to  any  other  one  cause,  the 
almost  universal  and  kindly  professional 
spirit  and  mutual  confidence  existing  among 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  Potter  county.” 

Mr.  Larrabee  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  party  as  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  having  been  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty committee  and  delegate  from  time  to  time. 
On  February  2,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Gridley  of  Lewisville,  Potter  county. 

F.  B.  Hackett  was  admitted  in  1860. 

Frank  D.  Leet,  now  of  Emporium,  was 
admitted  in  1866. 

John  C.  Johnson,  the  leading  lawyer  of 
Cameron  county,  studied  with  F.  W.  Knox 
and  was  admitted  in  1866. 

Arthur  B.  Mann  was  admitted  in  1867. 

Seth  Lewis  was  also  admitted  in  1867. 

N.  W.  McAlarney,  for  a long  time  post- 
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Valley;  was  elected  district  attorney  and 
served  two  terms  and  was  a very  efficient 
officer. 

L.  E.  Larrabee  was  born  in  Coudersport  in 
1872,  studied  law  with  W.  I.  Lewis  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  September  19,  1892,  and 
immediately  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Lewis 
as  a partner,  which  partnership  continued 
until  January  1,  1900,  since  which  time  Mr. 
Larrabee  has  been  practicing  by  himself.  He 
lias  made  a specialty  of  commercial  and  col- 
lection business,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful. He  was  educated  at  Lima  Seminary, 
Lima,  N.  Y. 

S.  H.  GlasSmire  was  born  at  Coudersport ; 
studied  law  with  W.  1.  Lewis  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1899,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  city  solicitor.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Syracuse  university. 

W.  K.  Swetland  was  born  in  Harrison 
township  and  was  for  a number  of  years 
deputy  prothonotary,  where  he  obtained  a 
good  knowledge  of  general  practice  in  the 
courts ; then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  W. 
I.  Lewis  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1901. 

Fred  A.  Stebbins  was  born  in  Coudersport, 
April  2,  1875;  studied  law  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  was  admitted  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June 
26,  1898,  and  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1899,  and  at  the  present  time  holds  the 
office  of  United  States  commissioner. 

John  F.  Stone  was  born  in  Harrison  town- 
ship; was  deputy  prothonotary  for  three 
years,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1896  and  soon  afterward  formed  a 
partnership  with  J.  Newton  Peck,  which  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Peck,  Stone  & Du 
Bois,  Mr.  Peck,  however,  having  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  The  firm  has  a large  and 
lucrative  business. 

W.  F.  Du  Bois  was  born  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
March  24,  1861  was  educated  at  Geneseo 
State  Normal  School,  and  for  a number  of 
years  was  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Coudersport ; studied  law  with  W.  I.  Lewis 


and  was  admitted  to  practice  March  7,  1899, 
and  for  a time  was  associated  with  his  pre- 
ceptor as  a pai’tner.  At  present  he  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Peck,  Stone  & Du 
Bois. 

Harry  C.  Dornan,  attorney-at-law,  Cou- 
dersport,  was  a son  of  Thomas  Dornan,  and 
was  born  in  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county, 
Pa.,  in  1848.  There  he  received  his  early 
education,  and  for  a couple  of  years  pursued 
his  studies  with  a private  teacher,  complet- 
ing his  classical  education  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Close  application  to  study 
impaired  his  health,  and  for  a year  and  a 
half  he  sought  to  regain  his  health  in  travel, 
after  which  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  James 
H.  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  in  the 
law  department  of  the  university.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  in  1869, 
where  he  first  began  the  practice  of  law.  He 
afterward  located  in  Schuylkill  county,  but 
removed  to  McKean  county,  thence  to  Cou- 
dersport, Potter  county,  where,  after  a time 
he  became  associated  with  Hon.  Isaac  Ben- 
son, in  the  practice  of  law,  and  had  a large 
and  remunerative  practice.  Mr.  Dornan  was 
an  active  Democrat,  but  not  an  office  seeker. 
He  married  on  September  7,  1880,  Miss  Hat- 
tie, daughter  of  the  late  Ezra  M.  Huntley,  of 
Herkimer  county,  New  York. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Memorial  passed  by  the  Potter  County  Bar 
Association  on  the  death  of  H.  C.  Dornan : 

“In  the  death  of  11.  C.  Dornan,  the  Potter 
County  Bar  has  lost  its  brightest  legal  mind. 

No  one  in  the  community  can  know,  as  we 
do,  how  great  the  loss. 

II is  knowledge  of  the  law  was  vast  and  ac- 
curate. He  had  a wonderful  knowledge  of 
the  cases  decided,  and  a clear  and  correct 
impression  of  what  would  be  held  on  prin- 
ciples judicially  undetermined. 

1 1 is  opinions  were  sought  and  relied  on  by 
the  profession  young  and  old ; and  he  was 
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ever  ready,  courteous  and  kind  where  his 
so  valued  opinions  were  sought. 

If  this  bar  has  a standing  worthy  of  note 
Mr.  Dornan’s  example,  in  preparation  and 
trial,  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  acquire- 
ment. 

He  had  a happy  faculty  of  appreciating 
the  elements  involved  in  all  litigated  ques- 
tions; and  his  industry  Avas  such  that  no 
reported  case  ever  escaped  his  ready  eye  in 
preparation  or  surprised  him  at  trial. 

He  was  always  kind  to  his  associates  and 
his  adversaries,  truthful  and  honest  with  the 
court. 

With  solemn  recollections  of  the  past,  no 
act  of  his  can  be  recalled  to  mar  the  happy 
association  and  professional  relation;  while 
his  many  personal  favors  can  be  readily  re- 
called by  every  associate  at  the  bar. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  sor- 
roAv  and  regret;  but  our  best  praise  of  his 
AATork  while  living  and  our  keenest  sorrow 
for  his  untimely  death,  we  wish  to  inscribe 
to  his  memory;  and  we  ask  that  this  token 
to  his  life  and  death  may  be  inscribed  upon 
the  records  of  the  court  he  has  so  highly 
honored. 

Signed  by  each  individual  member  of  the 
bar  of  this  county. 

Filed  March  17,  1903.” 

J.  Walter  Wells  was  born  in  Oswayo  town- 
ship ; Avas  educated  at  Cornell  university, 
studied  law  Avith  Mann  & Ormerod  and  was 
admitted  in  1891 ; Avas  a member  of  the  state 
Legislature  in  1897-8  and  at  one  time  Avas 
associated  with  J.  Newton  Peck. 

A.  M.  Devall,  the  present  district  attorney, 
was  born  at  Wharton,  Pa.,  December  24, 
1873  ; was  educated  at  Dickinson  college  and 
at  Bucknell  university  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1899:  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
district  attorney  in  1901. 

Nelson  & Maynard.  — II.  W.  Nelson  was 
born  in  Coudersport;  studied  laAv  with  ,1. 
Newton  Peck  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Potter  county.  C.  G.  Maynard  was  born 


in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  2,  1876;  studied 
laAv  Avith  his  present  partner  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1899.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  commercial  and  collection  busi- 
ness and  have  attained  a good  reputation  in 
this  branch  of  practice.  Mr.  Maynard  is  at 
present  city  solicitor. 

A.  R.  Moore  Avas  born  in  Allegany  town- 
ship; studied  law  while  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  Avas  admitted  to  practice  March  1,  1897. 
Has  served  as  referee  in  bankruptcy  since  the 
present  Bankruptcy  Act  has  been  in  force; 
is  at  present  member  of  the  Legislature. 

I.  P.  Collins  was  born  at  Belfast,  N.  Y. ; 
was  educated  at  Mansfield,  Pa. ; studied  laAv 
with  Larrabee  & LeAvis  and  Avas  admitted  to 
practice  in  1885. 

E.  M.  Elliott  Avas  born  in  Mansfield,  Pa.. 
February  3,  1871 ; Avas  educated  at  Mans- 
field State  Normal  and  at  Lafayette  college, 
and  aa  as  admitted  to  practice  in  Potter  coun- 
ty June  23,  1899. 

F.  A.  Leet  Avas  born  at  Ulysses  July  29, 
1872;  Avas  educated  at  Lafayette  college, 
taught  school  for  some  years  in  the  high 
school  at  Emporium,  Pa.,  and  Avas  admitted 
to  practice  in  Potter  county  September  19, 
1900. 

Of  the  leading  laAvyers  away  from  the 
county  seat,  F.  E.  Baldwin  of  Austin  is  prom- 
inent in  politics  and  in  the  legal  profession ; 
he  has  a very  lucrative  business  and  stands 
high  among  his  associates  at  the  bar. 

Nelson  L.  Allen  of  Galeton  has  been  at  the 
bar  a number  of  years ; Avas  born  and  edu- 
cated in  the  county  and  enjoys  a good  prac- 
tice. 

Art  S.  Burt  of  Ulysses  Avas  born  and  edu- 
cated in  the  county  and  does  the  principal 
amount  of  legal  business  in  his  section  of  the 
county. 

Memorial  passed  by  the  Potter  County 
Bar  Association  on  the  death  of  Harry  A. 
Scoville : 

“For  the  second  time  during  the  present 
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winter,  our  ranks  have  been  broken  by  the 
death  of  an  honored  member  of  our  bar. 

We  deem  it  a pleasure  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  a man  so  congenial,  honorable 
and  upright  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Our  Brother,  Harry  A.  Seoville'  has  been 
many  years  a member  of  this  bar,  having 
been  here  first  admitted  to  practice,  and 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  in  our  immediate  association. 

For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  he  has 
been  an  officer  in  this  court,  during  which 
time  he  held  for  a term  the  responsible  and 
honorable  office  of  district  attorney,  and  in 
all  these  years  he  has  never  brought  discredit 
to  the  profession,  but  has  ever  maintained 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  community  and 
of  his  fellows  at  the  bar. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  us  to  recall  his  happy 


disposition,  his  manly  and  upright  life,  but 
this  remembrance  deepens  the  sorrow  with 
which  we  contemplate  his  untimely  death. 

We  are  proud  to  record  that  manliness, 
right  living,  honesty  and  integrity  are  not 
rare  qualities  in  the  lawyer  of  to-day,  and  in 
thus  commemorating  the  life  of  Brother 
Seoville,  we  do  not  denominate  him  as  an 
exception ; however,  such  a life  is  worthy  of 
imitation  and  commendation,  and  we  there- 
fore indite  this  tribute  to  help  to  perpetuate 
the  good  qualities  of  a worthy  officer  of  this 
court. 

And  we  respectfully  request  that  this  ac- 
tion may  become  a part  of  the  court’s 
records. 

Signed  by  each  individual  member  of  the 
bar  of  this  county. 

Filed  March  19,  1903.” 
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The  sixty-seventh  and  last  created  of  the 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Lackawanna,  the  fourth  in  import- 
ance and  population.  Its  territory  was  for- 
merly embraced  in  Bucks,  one  of  the  three 
original  counties  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Prom  Bucks,  Northampton  was  estab- 
lished on  March  11,  1752.  From  a part  of 
Northampton,  Northumberland  was  created 
March  27,  1772.  Luzerne  was  taken  from 
Northumberland  and  established  September 
25,  1786.  The  counties  of  Bradford,  Susque- 
hanna and  Wyoming  were  formed  from 
Luzerne,  the  latter  on  the  4th  of  April,  1842; 
from  which  time  Luzerne  remained  intact 
until  the  formation  of  Lackawanna.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1878,  after  a long  and  arduous 
struggle,  an  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  providing  for  the  division  of 
counties  containing  a population  exceeding 
150,000.  The  people  of  the  northern  section 
of  Luzerne,  embracing  the  proposed  Lacka- 
wanna county  district,  availed  themselves  of 
the  act,  and  an  election  was  ordered  and  held 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1878,  resulting  in 
9,615  votes  being  cast  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  1,986  against  it.  A return  thereof 
was  duly  made,  and  Governor  John  F.  Hart- 
ranft,  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1878,  pro- 
claimed  Lackawanna  the  sixty-seventh  coun- 
ty of  the  Commonwealth. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  governor  ap- 
pointed Benjamin  S.  Bentley  president 
judge;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  protlionotary ; A.  B. 
Stevens,  sheriff;  William  N.  Monies,  treas- 
urer; Joshua  R.  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  court; 
A.  M.  Renshaw,  recorder;  John  L.  Lee,  regis- 
ter ; F.  W.  Gunster,  district  attorney ; P.  M. 
Walsh,  county  surveyor;  H.  L.  Gaige,  JI.  F. 


Barrett  and  Dennis  Tierney,  commissioners  ; 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Robert  Reeves  and  E.  J.  Lynett, 
auditors ; Eugene  Snyder  and  J.  J.  Lynch, 
jury  commissioners,  and  Edward  Travers, 
coroner.  Scranton  had  been  duly  designated 
as  the  county  seat,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  the  officials  met  in  the  place 
known  as  the  Tripp  building,  corner  of  Wyo- 
ming avenue  and  Linden  street,  and  organ- 
ized the  several  courts  of  the  county.  The 
appointment  of  Judge  Bentley  had  been 
made  on  the  ground  that  because  the  new 
county  contained  a population  of  over  40,- 
000,  it  at  once  became  a separate  judicial 
district.  This  proposition  was  disputed.  The 
matter  w7as  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  a rule  entered  to  show 
cause  why  a writ  of  mandamus  should  not 
issue,  commanding  the  judges  of  Luzerne 
to  organize  said  courts.  The  case  was  ar- 
gued October  14,  1878.  The  rule  was  made 
absolute,  and  a writ  of  mandamus  directed 
to  Garrick  M.  Harding,  president,  John 
Handley  and  William  II.  Stanton,  additional 
law  judges  of  Luzerne,  to  proceed  to  Scran- 
ton and  organize  the  several  courts  of  Lack- 
awanna county.  In  pursuance  of  which,  the 
said  judges  appeared  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1878,  and  performed  the  duties  com- 
manded. This  therefore  is  the  day  upon 
which  the  legal  machinery  of  the  county  was 
first  put  in  motion.  In  the  meantime  the 
commissioners  had  secured  Washington  Hall, 
corner  of  Lackawanna  and  Penn  avenues, 
and  arranged  it  for  a court  house ; and  it 
Avas  in  that  building  that  the  meeting  for 
organization  took  place. 

By  act  of  Assembly  of  March  12,  1879, 
Lackawanna  county  Ava s made  the  forty- 
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fifty  judicial  district,  and  Judge  Handley, 
being  a resident  thereof, . was  assigned  as 
president  judge.  Judge  Alfred  Hand,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Stan- 
ton, being  also  a resident,  was  assigned  as 
additional  law  judge.  In  the  fall  of  1880 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself,  being  the 
first  law  judge  elected  in  the  county.  In 
the  fall  of  1879,  the  county  yet  being  a part 
of  the  Luzerne  district,  W.  J.  Lewis  and  P. 
M.  Moffat  were  elected  associate  or  lay 
judges,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  dur- 
ing the  term  of  five  years.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  1887,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  ap- 
proved, providing  for  another  additional  law 
judge,  under  which  H.  A.  Knapp  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  until  the  ensuing  first  Mon- 
day of  January.  Llis  place  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  John  P.  Connolly  in  the  fall  of 
1887.  By  an  act  approved  July  11,  1901,  a 
separate  Orphans’  Court  was  established, 
and  A.  A.  Vosburg  was  appointed  Orphans’ 
Court  judge  to  serve  until  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  1903.  At  the  preceding  election 
in  November,  M.  F.  Sando  was  elected  for 
the  succeeding  term. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1879,  the  Lacka- 
wanna, Iron  & Coal  Co.  and  the  Susquehanna 
& Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  and  Coal  Co. 
contributed  a block  of  ground  in  the  centra] 
part  of  the  city  for  a court  house,  and  prep- 
arations were  commenced  for  its  erection. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1881,  ground  was  first 
broken;  and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1882,  amid 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid.  It  is  an  imposing  structure,  cost- 
ing originally  about  $200,000.  The  building 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  1883. 

The  area  of  Lackawanna  county  is,  470 
square  miles:  its  population  in  1880  was  89,- 
269 ; in  1890,  142,088,  and  in  1900  was  193,- 
831.  Traversing  through  the  central  part 
from  northeast  to  southwest  is  the  Lacka- 
wanna anthracite  coal  field,  averaging  about 
four  miles  in  width.  On  either  side  of  the 


mountain  ranges  which  form  the  boundaries 
of  the  Lackawanna  valley,  are  agricultural 
districts.  The  municipalities  within  the 
county  are  the  cities  of  Scranton  and  Gar- 
bondale,  the  boroughs  of  Archbald,  Blakely, 
Dickson,  Dumnore,  Elmhurst,  Glenburn, 
Jermyn,  La  Plume,  Mayfield,  Olyphant, 
Thornhurst,  Taylor,  Waverly  and  Winton ; 
the  townships  of  Benton,  Carbondale,  Clif- 
ton, Covington,  Fell,  Greenfield,  Jefferson, 
Lackawanna,  Madison,  Newton,  North  Ab- 
ington,  Old  Forge,  Ransom,  Roaring  Brook, 
Scott,  South  Abington  and  Spring  Brook. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  county  there 
had  been  two  Mayor’s  Courts,  one  at  Scran- 
ton and  the  other  at  Carbondale,  with  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  certain  prescribed  ter- 
ritory, in  all  Common  Pleas,  Orphans’ 
Court  and  Quarter  Sessions  matters,  and 
which  were  presided  over  by  a recorder  re- 
quired to  be  learned  in  the  law.  These 
courts  were  a great  convenience  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  said  localities,  in  enabling  them  to 
do  their  law  business  near  their  homes;  but 
by  the  new  constitution  of  1873,  they  were 
abolished  and  ceased  to  exist  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1875.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
question  of  dividing  the  county,  and  which 
resulted  in  its  final  consummation. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  August  5,  1886.  * 
it  was  provided  that  two  sessions  of  the 
United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  should 
be  held  at  Scranton  in  the  county  of  Lacka- 
wanna. In  pursuance  of  which  Justice  Brad- 
ley of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
Judge  Aclieson  of  the  District  Court  came 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1886,  and  formerly 
opened  the  same.  Soon  thereafter,  by  the 
active  exertions  of  Congressman  J.  A.  Scran- 
ton, an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a public  building  to  accommodate 
the  postoffice  and  the  said  courts. 

Later  Congressman  William  Connell  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2d, 
1901,  creating  from  parts  of  the  Eastern  and 
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Western  districts,  the  Middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  providing  for  sessions  of  the 
courts  at  Harrisburg,  Scranton  and  Will- 
iamsport. On  the  29th  of  March,  1901,  R. 
W.  Archbald  was  commissioned  the  .judge  of 
said  Middle  district.  This  court  was  organ- 
ized at  Harrisburg  May  6,  1901,  and  the  first 
meeting  in  Scranton  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1901.  Scranton  was  designated  as 
the  place  for  keeping  the  district  records. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, approved  June  24,  1895,  an  interme- 
diate Court  of  Appeals  was  created,  styled 
the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  By  its 
provisions  an  annual  session  of  this  court  is 
held  in  Scranton.  A commodious  room  was 
fitted  up  in  the  county  court  house  and  ded- 
icated to  its  purposes.  The  first  session  took 
place  beginning  on  the  13th  day  of  January, 
1896. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  territory  of 
Lackawanna  county  was  an  Indian  village 
situated  on  the  flats  near  the  central  part  of 
the  city  of  Scranton.  It  was  started  about 
the  year  1700  and  was  called  Capoose.  The 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Monseys. 
The  first  white  settlers  came  in  1771.  Much 
of  the  territory  along  the  Lackawanna  was 
taken  up  by  the  Susquehanna  Land  Com- 
pany, an  organization  chartered  by  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  which  disposed  of  the 
same  to  settlers  principally  from  the  eastern 
states.  Some  of  the  land  titles  have  no  rec- 
ords among  the  state  archives  at  Harrisburg, 
but  are  traced  back  to  the  original  Connecti- 
cut purchasers.  After  the  decree  of  Trenton 
settling  the  dispute  between  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  the  lands  were  surveyed  and 
taken  up  by  settlers,  principally  from  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Thus  the  territory  remained  an  agri- 
cultural district  until  the  advent  of  the  Dela- 
ware & Hudson  Canal  Company,  which  start- 
ed mining  operations  at  Carbondale  in  1827. 
This  became  and  remained  the  most  import- 
ant town  of  this  section  for  a great  many 


years.  In  1840  George  W.  and  Sclden  T. 
Scranton  and  Sanford  Grant  started  the  iron 
works  at  what  was  then  called  Slocum  Hol- 
low, now  Scranton,  which  enterprise  was  fin- 
ally merged  into  the  Lackawanna  Iron  & Coal 
Co.  This  led  to  the  building  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Western  railroad  from  Scranton  to 
Great  Bend,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
1851.  In  1856  the  line  was  extended  easterly 
to  connect  with  the  New  Jersey  Central  for 
New  York,  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad 
company.  Besides  this  important  railway, 
there  are  now  centering  at  Scranton  the  Del- 
aware & Hudson  railroad;  a branch  of  the 
Erie,  formerly  the  Erie  & Wyoming  \ralley 
railroad;  the  Ontario  & Western;  the  New 
Jersey  Central,  and  the  Laurel  Line.  Scran- 
ton is  the  most  important  place  in  the  county, 
its  population  having  increased  from  35,092 
in  1870,  to  102,026  in  1900. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
courts  of  Lackawanna,  resident  attorneys 
who  had  been  practicing  in  the  Mayor’s 
Courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  Luzerne,  were 
sworn  in  without  any  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, hence  in  many  of  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketches  the  date  of  admission  to 
the  Lackawanna  bar  is  not  noted.  Most  of 
the  lawyers  Avho  have  been  in  active  practice 
more  than  two  years  have  become  members 
of  the  Superior  Court,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  H.  Silkman.— The  first  lawyer  that 
came  to  Providence  township  from  which 
Scranton  was  formed  was  Charles  H.  Silk- 
man.  He  came  from  Westchester  county, 
New  York,  and  settled  in  Hyde  Park  village 
in  1835.  He  had  an  academic  education  and 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  prior  to  his 
coming.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county  on  the  first  of  January,  1838, 
and  immediately  after  established  an  office 
at  Providence.  In  a very  few  years  he  ranked 
as  one  of  the  able  lawyers  of  the  county.  He 
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was  a man  of  great  natural  talent  and  a 
trial  lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity. 
He  was  a fluent  speaker  with  a great  gift  of 
sarcasm.  He  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
although  not  an  office  seeker  wielded  a great 
influence.  In  1854  he  went  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  a few 
years.  He  returned  to  Scranton  and  became 
a member  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  October  1, 
1866,  where  he  practiced  until  his  death  in 
1877.  He  was  married  to  Lucilla  Tripp  short- 
ly after  his  advent  to  Providence  township. 

J.  Marion  Alexander  was  the  next  of  the 
lawyers  of  old  Providence  township.  lie  was 
a native  of  Cortland  county,  New  York, 
and  was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Homer 
in  said  county.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Robinson  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  came 
to  Providence  in  1846,  where  he  commenced 
practice.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county  August  4,  1846.  He  was  a 
good  lawyer  and  in  a comparatively  short 
time  accumulated  quite  a property.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  “Luzerne  Union,”  a 
Democratic  paper  of  Wilkesbarre,  where  he 
established  a reputation  as  a forcible  and 
entertaining  writer.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Atwater,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Wayne 
county.  He  moved  from  Wilkesbarre  to  the 
state  of  Kansas. 

David  S.  Koon  was  next  on  the  list  of  ad- 
missions of  the  Providence  lawyers,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Luzerne  Bar  January  5, 
1848.  He  was  born  in  Dutchess  county,  New 
York,  September  9,  1818.  He  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greenfield  and  Carbondale.  He 
read  law  with  D.  N.  Latlirope  and  came  to 
Providence.  He  was  there  appointed  post- 
master under  the  administration  of  James 
K.  Polk.  In  1850  he  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Providence  and  filled  the  office 
with  distinguished  ability.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  canal  inspector  at  Buch  Haven, 
Pa.  He  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Luzerne  county  for  the 


years  1866  and  1867.  No  man  had  more  of 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people.  He 
married  Eliza  Hollister  in  January,  1849. 

Hon.  George  Sanderson. — One  of  the  most 
enterprising  lawyers  of  Scranton  was  the 
elder  George  Sanderson.  He  was  a native  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  born  February  25, 
1810,  to  Jacob  and  Jerusha  ’ (Gardner)  San- 
derson. He  was  educated  at  the  Boston 
Latin  school.  At  an  early  date  he  came  to 
Towanda,  Pa.,  and  read  lawr  with  David 
Wilmot,  of  national  reputation.  He  became 
a member  of  the  bar  of  Bradford  county 
about  the  year  1837,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law,  meeting  with  considerable 
success.  For  six  years  he  held  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Bradford  county.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  a Senator  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and 
Wyoming.  In  1853,  while  a member  of  the 
Senate,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  Lack- 
awanna valley  and  in  April,  1855,  he  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  in  the  central 
part  of  Scranton  which  he  plotted  into  lots. 
It  proved  a remunerative  enterprise,  and  be- 
came the  most  valuable  residence  section  of 
the  city.  In  November,  1855,  he  established 
a banking  house  at  Scranton  with  Burton 
Kingsbury  as  partner,  under  the  name  of 
George  Sanderson  & Co.  It  remained  one 
of  the  solid  moneyed  institutions  of  the  city 
until  1873,  when  it  was  merged  into  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  bank.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Scranton  in  Oc- 
tober, 1866,  he  was  admitted  as  a member, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  bar 
shortly  after  his  advent  in  Scranton.  He 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  his  real  estate 
and  other  business  transactions.  Showing 
his  wisdom  and  forethought,  he  subsequently 
purchased  another  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  which  he  improved 
and  christened  Green-Ridge.  It  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  the 
city.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  prac- 
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tically  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Lacka- 
wanna county.  To  Mr.  Sanderson  is  due  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  potent  factors  in 
making  Scranton  the  metropolis  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  He  was  beneficent  in 
his  public  contributions,  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  entire  community.  In  politics 
he  was  Democratic,  and  frequently  was 
heard  in  political  campaigns  as  an  eloquent 
and  effective  speaker.  While  Scranton  was  a 
borough  he  was  twice  elected  burgess.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  1835,  he  was  married 
to  Marion  W.,  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph 
Kingsbury.  One  of  his  sons  is  George  San- 
derson, whose  sketch  is  found  elsewhere,  and 
one  of  his  daughters  is  married  to  E.  B. 
Sturges.  He  died  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1886. 

Hon.  Alfred  Darte,  who  was  elected  re- 
corder of  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Carbondale 
in  1872,  was  born  in  Tolland  county,  Con- 
necticut, July  14,  1810.  He  came  with  his 
father,  Elias  Darte,  to  Dundaff,  Pa.  He  read 
law  in  Kentucky,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  that  state,  then  returned  to  Sus- 
quehanna county  and  became  a member  of 
the  bar  at  Montrose.  He  moved  to  Carbon- 
dale  in  1845  and  was  admitted  in  Luzerne 
county  in  1846.  He  was  at  one  time  a colonel 
in  the  state  militia  and  in  1861  volunteered 
in  the  three  months  service.  From  1871  to 
1873  he  was  district  attorney  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court.  He  married  Anna  E.  Cone  December 
30,  1840,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Alfred  Darte,  Jr.,  became 
judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  in  Luzerne 
county.  Mr.  Darte  died  August  13,  1883. 

Joseph  H.  Campbell  came  to  Scranton  in 
1867  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  Court 
at  the  December  term,  1867.  He  was  born 
July  8,  1829,  son  of  Robert  and  Catherine 
(Mettler)  Campbell.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lewisburg  university  and  read  law  with 
Judge  Jordan  of  Northumberland  county 
and  Judge  Cooper  of  Montour,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  latter  county  September  20, 


1858,  where  he  practiced  for  a few  years. 
He  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Montour 
in  1861  and  1864.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
1867,  he  was  admitted  in  Luzerne  county. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  married  to  Mary  Reed 
October  22,  1855,  and  died  at  Scranton  Au- 
gust 7,  1888,  leaving  a family. 

David  R.  Randall  was  another  of  the  law- 
yers of  old  Providence,  and  was  a native  of 
New  Plampshire.  He  was  born  August  21, 
1818.  With  his  parents  he  came  to  Chenango 
county,  New  York,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford academy.  In  1844  he  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Chenango.  He 
came  to  Hyde  Park,  Pa.,  in  1846,  .where  he 
taught  school.  About  the  same  time  he  be- 
came a student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Charles 
PI.  Silkman  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county  November  4,  1847.  His  abil- 
ity was  of  a high  order  and  his  industry  pro- 
verbial. He  despised  trickery  and  depended 
for  success  wholly  upon  the  justice,  of  his 
cause.  In  1860  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress,  but  was  not  elected. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Luzerne  county  and  went  to  Wilkesbarre 
to  live.  He  conducted  the  office  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  breaking  down  of  his  health,  would 
undoubtedly  have  received  further  political 
preferment.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1875. 

E.  S.  M.  Hill  was  also  a practitioner  in  old 
Providence.  He  was  a man  of  good  educa- 
tion and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  H. 
Silkman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county  August  3,  1847,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Providence.  He  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  law,  was  painstaking  and 
made  an  excellent  counsellor.  He  drifted  oft' 
into  journalism,  at  one  time  being  the  editor 
of  the  “Scranton  Daily  Democrat.”  After- 
wards he  established  the  “Luzerne  Legal 
Observer,”  the  pioneer  legal  paper  of  the 
county.  In  1866  he  was  elected  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  as  such 
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sat  on  the  bench  with  Judge  John  N.  Coyn- 
inghani,  the  first  recorder  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court. 

Hon.  Walsingham  G.  Ward.— One  of  the 

remarkable  men  of  his  time  was  Walsing- 
ham Griffin  Ward,  born  at  Dover  Plains, 
New  York,  October  7,  1823.  He  came  with 
his  father  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Hyde 
Park,  Pa.,  in  1843.  His  educational  advan- 
tages had  been  very  limited.  While  at  work 
on  the  farm,  and  at  times  in  saw  mills,  he 
employed  his  spare  time  in  reading  and 
study.  His  memory  was  very  retentive,  and 
he  soon  developed  an  aptitude  for  debate. 
He  early  manifested  a disposition  for  the 
law,  and  in  due  time  was  found  appearing 
before  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  trial  of 
cases.  He  became  a student  in  the  law  office 
of  J.  M.  Alexander  at  Hyde  Park,  and  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1851,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Luzerne  county. 
He  was  soon  recognized  as  a shrewd,  keen 
and  practical  lawyer,  and  was  employed  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  most  of  the  cases 
that  emanated  in  this  section.  As  age  rolled 
on,  he  kept  growing  in  his  mentality ; until 
the  time  came  when  there  were  few  who 
would  deny  to  hijn  the  attributes  of  a great 
lawyer.  Not  alone  in  the  criminal  court, 
where  he  was  a host,  but  in  the  civil,  he  was 
equally  strong.  He  was  elected  recorder  of 
the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Scranton,  in  1870,  the 
duties  of  which  he  performed  for  five  years, 
when  he  resumed  his  law  practice.  It  Avould 
have  been  quite  as  well  for  his  fame,  had 
he  never  entered  the  judicial  field;  not  that 
he  did  anything  to  mar  his  integrity,  or  cast 
a suspicion  upon  his  honesty  of  purpose ; but 
like  many  able  trial  lawyers  who  have  gone 
the  same  way,  he  seemed  to  lack  essential 
elements  necessary  to  gain  eminence  as  a 
judge.  He  had  several  partnerships;  at  one 
time  D.  C.  Harrington,  another  George  B. 
Kulp,  then  James  Mahon,  then  F.  W.  Guns- 
ter,  then  H.  M.  Edwards,  and  lastly  George 
S.  Horn,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his 


death,  which  occurred  December  9,  1899. 
His  first  wife  was  Maria  White  of  Columbia 
county,  New  York,  who  died  December  2, 
1872.  His  second  wife  was  Louisa  Z.  Ilurl- 
but,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  Douglas  H.  Ward,  now  a member 
of  the  bar. 

Daniel  Rankin. — The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  born  in  1821,  was  emphatically  a self- 
made  man.  He  came  to  Providence  in  the 
middle  forties,  from  Centre  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  worked  as  a journeyman  tailor. 
He  had  very  limited  educational  advantages, 
but  devoted  his  spare  time  to  reading  and 
improving  his  mind.  In  due  time  he  entered 
as  a student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Charles 
JI.  Silkman,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county  August  7,  1850.  He  soon 
developed  into  a shrewd,  practical  and 
brainy  lawyer,  meeting  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. He  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Mayor’s  Court  of  Scranton  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  and  in  1867,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court. 
He  died  in  1869.  Mr.  Rankin  was  a pro- 
nounced Democrat  and  no  man  swayed  a 
greater  influence.  He  was  a great  reader, 
with  a remarkably  retentive  memory,  and 
easily  took  rank  as  one  of  the  able  lawyers 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  left  one  son. 

Hon.  Peter  P.  Smith,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a na- 
tive of  Ilonesdale,  Wayne,  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  born  on  the  2d  of  June,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Honesdale  academy, 
graduating  in  1868.  He  then  entered  as  a 
student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  E. 
Dimmick,  at  one  time  attorney  general  of 
the  state,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  Wayne 
county  bar  on  the  7th  of  May,  1874;  and  to 
the  Luzerne  bar  the  same  year.  In  1875  he 
Avas  elected  district  attorney  of  Wayne  coun- 
ty, serving  his  term  with  ability  and  satis- 
faction to  the  people.  In  politics  Air.  Smith 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party  and  Avas  its 
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representative  in  many  conventions.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  convention  that  first  nom- 
inated Robert  E.  Pattison  for  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent for  the  enumeration  of  the  cen- 
sus in  Lackawanna  and  Wayne  counties. 
Shortly  after  he  removed  his  office  to  Scran- 
ton, where  he  soon  established  a large  busi- 
ness. He  was  very  studious  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  profession,  lie  at  one  time 
prepared  and  read  before  a meeting  of  law- 
yers an  essay  on  the  police  powers  of  the 
State,  which  for  learning  and  ability  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  additional  law  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Lackawanna  county,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  F.  Connolly.  Here  he  developed  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  the  efficient  and 
capable  judge.  In  1895  he  was  one  of  six 
who  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  Under  the  cumulative  system 
of  voting  provided  in  the  act,  but  one  of  a 
minority  party  could  be  elected,  and  Judge 
Smith  showed  his  popularity  in  the  state  by 
receiving  a majority  of  the  Democratic  vote. 
His  career  upon  the  bench  has  been  eminent- 
ly successful,  his  opinions  showing  great  re- 
search, written  in  a concise  and  very  intel- 
ligible style.  He  is  married  and  has  a large 
family,  to  whom  he  is  very  devoted. 

Eugene  W.  Simrell  was  born  in  Scott  town- 
ship, now  Lackawanna  county,,  October  3, 
1851,  son  of  Warren  W.  and  Frances  C. 
(Decker)  Simrell.  He  was  educated  in  Gard- 
ner’s commercial  college  at  Scranton,  Wyo- 
ming seminary,  and  the  State  Normal  schools 
at  Bloomsburg  and  Mansfield.  In  1873  he 
entered  the  Albany  Law  school  and  gradu- 
ated in  1874.  He  came  to  Scranton  and 
opened  an  office,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  Mayor’s  Court,  September 
term,  1874.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  a commissioner 
for  the  Western  district  of  Pennsylvania.  In 


1879  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  and  elected  district  attorney  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  filling  the  position  with  credit 
to  himself  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  He  died  shortly  after.  Mr.  Simrell 
was  an  exceedingly  popular  young  man  and 
had  he  lived  would  undoubtedly  have  had 
further  honors  bestowed  upon  him. 

Hon.  Dwight  N.  Lathrope,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  Avas  a resident  of  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  Avhere  he  lived  during  his  professional 
life.  He  Avas  born  at  Sherburne,  New  York, 
on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1811,  the  son  of 
Salmon  and  Aurelia  (Noble)  Lathrope.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Wilkesbarre 
academy  and  read  laAv  in  the  same  town  with 
the  Hon.  John  N.  Conyngham.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Luzerne  county  bar  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1833.  Very  soon  after  he 
established  an  office  in  Carbondale  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Hon.  LeAvis  Jones 
under  the  firm  name  of  Lathrope  & Jones, 
which  continued  a great  many  years.  The 
firm  Avas  very  prosperous  and  accumulated 
considerable  wealth.  Mr.  Lathrope  Avas  re- 
markably industrious  and  a sound,  reliable 
laAvyer.  In  1870  he  Avas  appointed  recorder 
of  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  the  city  of  Carbon- 
dale, and  elected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  in  the  folloAving  October.  He  made  an 
upright  and  able  judge,  but  was  cut  off  early 
in  his  judicial  career,  having  died  the  8tli 
of  October,  1872.  He  was  Republican  in 
politics  but  very  conservative,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  classes.  He  Avas 
married  on  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  to  Harriet 
Ridgway.  A sketch  of  his  son.  William  W. 
Lathrope,  appears  elsewhere. 

Philo  C.  Gritman,  a practitioner  in  the 
courts  of  Lackawanna  county,  was  born  at 
Sherburne,  Chenango  county,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1828.  Pie  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Luzerne  county  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1848.  His  father  Avas  Dr.  William  S.  Grit- 
man  and  his  mother  Joanna  Callender.  Mr. 
Gritman  AAras  educated  at  Franklin  academy, 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Dewey  Collegiate  insti- 
tute, and  read  law  with  T.  P.  Phinney,  at 
Dundaff,  Pa.,  and  D.  N.  Lathrope,  of  Carbon- 
dale.  He  was  at  one  time  the  principal  of 
the  Lackawanna  institute  at  Carbondale,  and 
subsequently  district  attorney  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court  of  Carbondale  for  a number  of  years, 
and  was  a member  of  the  legislature  from 
Luzerne  county  in  1857-58.  Mr.  Gritman  re- 
sided at  Carbondale,  Lackawanna  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  the  early 
part  of  1903. 

Hon.  Edward  N.  Willard  is  a native  of 
Connecticut  and  Avas  born  at  Madison,  April 
2,  1835.  His  father  Avas  James  Willard  and 
his  mother  Susan,  nee  Claiming.  His  educa- 
tion Avas  obtained  in  the  common  schools  and 
at  Lee’s  academy,  Madison,  Conn.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  Iuav  in  the  office  of 
Ralph  D.  Smith  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  from 
there  Avent  to  the  Ncav  Haven  law  school  and 
graduated.  In  September,  1857,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  NeAV  Haven.  Shortly 
after  he  came  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  Luzerne  county  bar,  November 
17,  1857.  He  Avas  not  long  in  establishing  a 
good  reputation  as  a laAAryer  and  in  securing 
a fair  clientage.  He  was  attorney  and  secre- 
tary of  the  borough  of  Scranton  for  four 
years  and  officiated  for  a similar  term  as  at- 
torney and  secretary  for  the  city  after  its 
incorporation.  He  Arolunteered  in  the  Union 
army  the  first  of  September,  1864,  and  be- 
came captain  in  a company  belonging  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  TAventy-seventli  regiment 
of  United  States  troops,  Avhere  he  served  un- 
til December,  1865.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  Avas  judge  advocate  in  the  Second 
division,  Twenty-fifth  army  corps.  In  1867 
he  Avas  appointed  register  in  bankruptcy  for 
the  Scranton  Congressional  district.  The  of- 
fice Avas  administered  Avith  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  due  time  he  became  attorney  for  a 
number  of  large  corporations  doing  business 
in  this  section,  which  gave  him  an  extensive 
practice.  Mr.  Willard  is  an  able  lawyer,  cau- 


tious and  safe  as  a counsellor,  and  earnest 
and  persuasive  as  an  advocate.  In  1895  he 
Avas  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
ensuing  election  he  Avas  elected  for  a full 
term.  While  the  duties  of  the  office  Avere 
ably  performed,  its  occupancy  became  irk- 
some on  account  of  taking  him  from  his  home 
and  family,  so  in  September,  1897,  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  the  practice  of  laAV. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  cases  in 
which  he  has  been  leading  counsel,  suffice 
it  to  say  they  have  been  numerous  and  im- 
portant. He  has  engaged  at  different  times 
in  large  business  enterprises  which  haAre  been 
successfully  managed,  and  helped  to  add  to 
a bountiful  competence. 

Mr.  Willard  Avas  a potent  factor  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Lackawanna  county,  and  Avill 
ever  be  remembered  for  his  material  aid  and 
personal  labor  during  this  trying  contro- 
versy. Socially  he  is  genial,  and,  especially 
Avith  brother  members  of  the  bar,  deservedly 
popular.  He  married  Ellen  Hower,  of  Scran- 
ton, June  4,  1860.  They  haAre  one  daughter, 
AArho  is  the  Avife  of  Major  EA^erett  Warren. 

Meredith  L.  Jones,  son  of  Judge  Lewis 
Jones,  AAras  born  in  Carbondale,  Pa.,  April 
30,  1840.  He  completed  his  education  at  the 
Luzerne  institute,  Wyoming,  Pa.,  and  studied 
laAAr'in  the  office  of  Lathrope  & Jones  at  Car- 
bondale. He  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
county  bar  November  15,  1869,  practiced  at 
Wilkesbarre  for  a short  time,  then  removed 
to  Scranton.  He  joined  the  army  early  in 
the  war,  and  became  first  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany E,  149th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. He  Avas  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  General  Doubleday  during  the  Chancellor- 
vilie  and  Gettysburg  battles.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  latter  his  horse  Avas  shot  from 
under  him.  Subsequently  he  Avas  made  cap- 
tain of  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  Regiment.  His  mother  was  Anna  M., 
daughter  of  William  Gibson  of  Otsego  coun- 
ty, NeAV  York.  He  Avas  married  to  Delia  S. 
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Mitchell,  May  10,  1864.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  practicing  in 
New  York  City,  but  spends  a portion  of  his 
time  in  Scranton. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Edwards,  a son  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Morgan)  Edwards,  was  born 
in  Wales,  February  12,  1844;  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1864  with  his  parents,  who 
settled  at  Scranton.  Henry  received  his  edu- 
cation in  South  Wales  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  at  London  university,  England,  grad- 
uating with  the  class  of  1863.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Hon.  F.  W.  Gunster,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  November,  1871.  In  1875 
he  formed  a partnership  with  .Judge  Ward, 
which  continued  for  five  years.  As  a Repub- 
lican, Judge  Edwards  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  party  work,  and  in  1885  was 
elected  district  attorney,  and  re-elected  in 
1888.  He  was  elected  additional  law  judge 
for  Lackawanna  county  for  a term  of  ten 
years  and  in  1901  became  president  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court. 

In  1865  Judge  Edwards  became  engaged 
in  journalism  and  spent  one  and  one-half 
years  on  the  “New  York  Tribune;”  then  for 
four  years  was  engaged  in  publishing  a 
Welsh  paper  at  Scranton.  On  November  3, 
1870,  he  was  married  at  Scranton  to  Miss 
Jennie  Richards,  and  to  them  have  been  born 
three  children. 

George  H.  Squier,  a lawyer  and  prac- 
titioner at  Carbondale,  Lackawanna  county, 
was  born  at  Nicholson,  Wyoming  county, 
Pennsylvania,  October  8,  1836.  He  is  a de- 
scendant on  his  mother’s  side  of  the  famous 
General  Greene,  one  of  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  educated  at  Hartford 
academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  Susquehanna 
seminary  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  read  law 
in  Tunldiannock,  Wyoming  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  office  of  A.  K.  Peckhain.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Mayor’s  Court 
at  Carbondale.  where  he  opened  an  office.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  same  court  from  1867  to 
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1870,  and  district  attorney  thereof  from  1873 
to  1876.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
county  bar  September  16,  1872,  and  held  for 
one  term  the  office  of  auditor  of  said  county. 
He  was  married  to  Flora  Wilson,  April  9, 
1861.  His  second  wife  was  Laura  C.  Gates, 
to  whom  he  was  married  May  13,  1876.  He 
has  two  sons. 

Hon.  John  P.  Kelly,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  at  Oliphant,  Luzerne  (now 
Lackawanna)  county,  January  30,  1862.  His 
father,  John  Kelly,  a native  of  Ireland,  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  in  1840,  and 
married  Ellen  Downey,  who  was  also  a na- 
tive of  Ireland,  in  Massachusetts,  and  moved 
to  Luzerne  county  about  1849,  where  John 
was  born.  He  attended  the  common  schools 
of  that  county  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Scranton  high  school  in  1879.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  office  of 
John  B.  Codings  as  a student  at  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county  in  April,  1883.  In  the  fall  he  entered 
the  office  of  Hon.  John  F.  Connelly,  late  ad- 
ditional law  judge,  who  at  that  time  was  dis- 
trict attorney,  as  his  assistant.  In  1888  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Joseph  O’Brien, 
under  the  style  of  O’Brien  & Kelly;  this  was 
dissolved  in  April,  1900,  when  Mr.  Kelly  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Stone  additional  law 
judge  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Hon.  F.  W.  Gunster.  In  the  fall  of  1901 
Judge  Kelly  was  elected  judge  to  succeed 
himself,  for  a term  of  ten  years.  A Demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  in  1888 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  a term  of 
three  years. 

Jeremiah  D.  Regan  was  born  in  Canaan, 
Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  4,  1835. 
He  practiced  law  in  Scranton  and  died  a 
number  of  years  ago.  lie  was  educated  in 
the  university  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  at 
Bethany,  and  at  St.  Joseph’s  college,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  read  law  with  Michael  Regan 
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;it  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  bar  August  19,  1867.  1 1 is  parents 

were  Michael  and  Catherine  (Tobin)  Regan, 
both  natives  of  Ireland.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  North,  January  1,  1867.  They  had  a 
family  of  three  children. 

Hon.  Lewis  Jones  was  a very  prominent 
lawyer  at  Carbondale  and  Scranton  prior  to 
the  formation  of  Lackawanna  county.  He 
was  born  in  Exeter,  Pa.,  August  28,  1807. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Wilkesbarre  acad- 
emy in  Luzerne  county,  and  studied  law  with 
Chester  Butler,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  August  5,  1834.  His  father  was  Lewis 
Jones,  born  October  25,  1771,  and  who  mar- 
ried Sarah  Benedict  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1794.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
while  residing  in  Carbondale  was  prominent 
in  getting  the  town  incorporated  as  a city, 
and  was  ever  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  di- 
vision of  Luzerne  county.  In  1855  he  re- 
moved to  Scranton.  Prior  thereto  he  had 
been  a partner  with  D.  N.  Lathrope  under  the 
name  of  Lathrope  & Jones,  which  firm  ac- 
quired a great  reputation  as  industrious, 
faithful  and  able  lawyers.  Some  time  after 
Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Scranton,  he  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  the  Mayor’s  Court, 
which  office  he  filled  very  acceptably ; after 
which  he  retired  from  general  practice,  and 
moved  to  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  1836,  he  married  Anna  Maria  Gib- 
son, a native  of  Springfield,  Otsego  county, 
New  York.  They  had  two  children,  W.  Gib- 
son Jones  and  Meredith  L.  Jones,  both  law- 
yers. The  former,  who  has  recently  died,  in 
a measure  abandoned  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  became  a dealer  in  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  Scranton.  The  latter  is  a prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Edward  C.  Newcomb,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Benton  township, 
Lackawanna  county,  to  Charles,  a native  of 
Connecticut,  and  Sarah  (Brownell)  New- 
comb, a native  of  New  York  state.  Edward 
received  his  education  at  Kingston  academy 


at  Factoryville,  Pa.,  and  Wesleyan  university 
at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  studied  law  at 
Scranton  in  the  office  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  W.  Simrell,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in  April, 
1881.  A Democrat  in  political  opinion,  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  Lackawanna  county  in  November, 
1901,  for  a term  of  ten  years. 

James  Mahon,  a familiar  figure  in  the 
courts  of  Lackawanna  county,  is  the  son  of 
Patrick  and  Catharine  (Kelly)  Mahon,  who 
emigrated  from  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland, 
in  1829,  and  settled  in  Carbondale,  Pa., 
where  James  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1837.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Rankin. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  county  bar- 
on the  6th  of  January,  1865,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  Scranton,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  years’  residence  at 
Wilkesbarre,  he  has  since  lived.  He  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court  of  Scranton  in  1866,  which  office  he 
filled  acceptably  to  the  people  and  with 
credit  to  himself.  In  1876  he  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  state  senator  from  the 
district  composed  of  Lackawanna  and  part 
of  Luzerne  county.  He  was  at  one  time  in 
partnership  with  the  late  Judge  Ward  and 
has  been  connected  with  many  important 
cases,  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  is  a pains- 
taking lawyer  and  a good  citizen.  Mr. 
Mahon  was  married  to  Margaret  A.  Heffron, 
May  25,  1866.  They  have  one  son  and  two 
daughters  living. 

Cornelius  Smith  was  born  October  25.  1838, 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland.  His  father 
was  John  Smith,  who  came  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
at  an  early  date,  and  thence  went  to  Penn- 
sylvania. His  son  Cornelius  was  educated  at 
the  academy  at  New  Berlin,  Union  county, 
Pennsylvania.  About  1861  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  George  Hill  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Northumberland 
county  in  November,  1863,  where  he  prac- 
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tieed  a little  less  than  a year,  removing  to 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  1864.  lie  came  to  Scran- 
ton the  latter  part  of  1868  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  February  term,  1869.  lie 
soon  became  prominent  as  a criminal  lawyer. 
He  was  attorney  in  the  celebrated  riot  cases 
which  grew  out  of  the  strike  of  1877,  and 
was  principal  counsel  in  a number  of  homi- 
cide cases  in  this  and  adjoining  counties.  He 
held  the  office  of  city  attorney  for  one  term. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  for  prosecuting  attorney  and 
in  1898,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Labor 
party  for  judge  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  figured  not  only  as  a criminal  law- 
yer, but  had  undoubted  ability  as  a civil 
practitioner,  and  was  engaged  in  many  im- 
portant cases.  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
very  extensive — he  was  a cogent  reasoner, 
and  was  at  his  best  in  the  elucidation  of  a 
law  question.  He  was  sincere  in  his  convic- 
tions, courageous  in  their  advocacy,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  indiscretion.  Pie  died 
in  1902.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  A. 
Mahon,  January  31,  1864,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters  and  a son,  the  latter  J.  Stan- 
ley Smith,  a lawyer  now  practicing  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Frederick  Fuller,  son  of  George  Philler, 
Avas  born  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  March  13,  1837. 
His  mother  Avas  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Barnard.  Frederick  Avas  educated  at  the 
Montrose  academy.  He  commenced  reading 
uiav  with  F.  B.  Streeter,  was  in  the  office  of 
E.  N.  Willard  for  a time,  and  finished  with 
Earl  Wheeler  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  where  he 
Avas  first  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  com- 
menced practice  at,  Scranton  and  Avas  admit- 
ted to  the  Luzerne  bar  November  13,  1860. 
In  1871  he  Avas  elected  an  alderman,  AAhicli 
office  he  continued  to  hold  for  about  thirty 
years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  office  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  During  the  Avar  he  Avas 
lieutenant  of  Company  I,  Fifty-second  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  acting 


signal  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In 
1896  he  Avas  appointed  a director  of  the  poor 
of  the  Scranton  district,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  He  married  Laura  P.  Gay  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1866.  They  have  tAvo  sons, 
Fred  P.  and  Theodore  S. 

David  C.  Harrington  is  a native  of  Jewett, 
Green  county,  New  York,  born  December  8, 
1834.  II is  father  Avas  James  Harrington, 
who  came  to  Scranton  some  time  in  the  fif- 
ties and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
His  mother  was  Emeline  PI.,  daughter  of 
David  Chase.  David  C.  Avas  educated  at  the 
public  schools,  read  laAv  in  the  office  of 
George  D.  Plaughawout  at  Scranton,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county  May 
7,  1860,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with 
W.  G.  Ward.  In  1862  he  moved  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  became  a partner  of  Caleb  E. 
Wright.  In  1870  he  Avent  to  Philadelphia, 
but  has  since  returned  to  Scranton,  where 
he  is  noAv  attending  to  the  law  department 
of  the  International  Correspondence  School. 
He  married  Ann  J.  Kemmerer,  September, 
11,  1856.  They  have  nine  children. 

Isaac  J.  Post. — One  of  the  great  lawyers 
who  has  graced  the  bar  of  Scranton  was 
Isaac  J.  Post,  Avho  died  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1885.  He  was  born  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  June 
'21,  1837,  son  of  Rev.  Albert  L.  and  Eleanor 
(Williams)  Post.  He  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1860  and  read  laAv  in  the 
office  of  W.  & W.  PI.  Jessup  at  Montrose.  lie 
Avas  admitted  to  the  Susquehanna  county  bar 
January  20,  1862.  He  came  to  Scranton  in 
1866  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  Court 
October  1 of  the  same  year.  He  entered  into 
partnership  Avith  Alfred  Pland  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hand  & Post,  AArhich  continued  until 
the  senior’s  elevation  to  the  bench.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  ay  as  very  large,  extending 
over  the  Avliole  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
and  embracing  a great  many  intricate  and 
important  cases.  Mr.  Post  Avas  a ripe 
scholar,  a thoroughly  Avell  read  lawyer  and 
had  ability  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  no 
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ambition  outside  of  his  profession  and  in  that 
he  shone  transcendently.  In  1862  he  entered 
the  army  and  remained  in  service  for  one 
year.  He  then  accepted  a position  under 
the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  where  he  remained  until  he 
came  to  Scranton.  In  his  social  intercourse 
he  was  a great  favorite.  His  kindness  of 
heart  and  urbane  treatment  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  was  proverbial.  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  B.  Todd,  June  23,  1868.  Their 
children  are  Albert  T.  and  Charles  J.  Post. 

George  H.  Rice  is  a native  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  born  September  22,  1866,  son  of  Gil- 
bert L.  and  Elizabeth  (Welles)  Rice.  An 
unusual  circumstance  connected  with  the 
family  is  that  some  member  therof  has 
fought  in  every  war  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  Spanish 
war.  Mr.  Rice  is  a graduate  of  Yale  college 
in  the  class  of  ’93.  llis  legal  education  was 
obtained  at  Hastings  law  school,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
June  12,  1894.  He  was  district  attorney  of 
Hila  county,  Arizona,  for  one  term.  He  came 
to  Scranton  in  1897,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  bar  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  The  firm  is  now  Rice  & Donnelly.  Mr. 
Rice  was  married  in  1896  to  Agnes  G.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Hon.  Terence  V.  Powderly.— A noted  man 
of  Lackawanna  county  is  T.  V.  Powderly,  for 
many  years  the  general  master  workman  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  He  was  born  in  Car- 
bondale,  Pa.,  January  22,  1849,  of  Terence 
and  Madge  (Welsh)  Powderly,  both  native; 
of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  In  March,  1878,  he  registered  as  a 
student  at  law  with  I.  H.  Burns  of  Scranton. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Scranton  February 
19,  1878,  and  twice  re-elected.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  1879,  he  was  elected  general  mas- 
ter workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
re-elected  each  year  until  1893,  when  he  re- 
signed the  office.  He  then  went  into  the  of- 
fice of  Judge  P.  P.  Smith  and  was  admitted 


to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  September 
24,  1894.  In  1895  he  formed  a partnership 
with  John  R.  Jones,  which  continued  until 
August  3,  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  commissioner  general  of 
immigration.  As  general  master  workman 
he  devoted  his  energies  toward  amicably  set- 
tling disputes  between  labor  and  capital. 
He  never  ordered  a strike  or  boycott  and 
personally  settled  eleven  hundred  disputes 
between  employer  and  employed.  While  he 
was  mixed  up  with  three  different  strikes 
which  were  ordered  by  other  parties,  his 
best  energies  were  used  in  restoring  peace. 
While  commissioner  of  immigration  he  began 
a crusade  against  the  persons  who  were 
fleecing  emigrants  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies. They  were  powerful  enough  to  in- 
duce President  Roosevelt  to  request  his 
resignation.  Recent  events  have  shown  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Powderly ’s  course. 

In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Pattison,  commissioner  for  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  but  owing  to  the 
exacting  duties  of  his  office  was  obliged  to 
decline.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  represent 
labor  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1889,  but 
was  obliged  to  resign.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Thirty  Years  of  Labor,”  the  “History  of 
Labor  Day,”  and  has  been  a contributor  of 
able  articles  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
United  States  and  England  for  the  last 
tAventy-one  years.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
resume  the  practice  of  law  for  AAThich  he  has 
shoAAm  the  same  marked  ability  exhibited  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

Mr.  PoAvderlv  married  Hannah  Dever  Sep- 
tember 19,  1872,  Avho  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C..  October  13,  1901. 

Edward  Merrifield,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Avas  born  on  July  30,  1832,  in  Hyde 
Park,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  AA'hic-h 
iioav  forms  a part  of  Lackawanna  county. 
He  is  a son  of  William  and  Almira  (SAvet- 
land)  Merrifield,  the  former  a native  of 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  born  April  22, 
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1806,  and  the  latter  a native  of  Wyoming, 
Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  born  Jan- 
uary 5,  1805.  They  were  married  at  Wyo- 
ming April  14,  1831. 

During  his  boyhood  Edward  clerked  in 
his  father’s  store  and  attended  the  public 
schools;  he  afterwards  attended  Wyoming 
seminary  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  still  later 
was  a student  of  Oxford  academy  in  Che- 
nango county,  New  York,  becoming  profi- 
cient in  the  English  studies,  higher  mathe- 
matics and  Latin.  He  began  his  legal  studies 
in  the  law  school  of  Judge  McCartney  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  afterwards  studied  in  the  office 
of  Harrison  and  Caleb  E.  Wright,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  in  August,  1855,  was  admitted  to 
the  Luzerne  county  bar.  Opening  an  office 
in  Scranton,  Mr.  Merrifield  engaged  in  a 
general  civil  practice  and  carried  it  on  with 
good  success.  He  was  for  about  two  years 
(1875-77)  associated  with  Henry  A.  Knapp, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Merrifield  & Knapp, 
but  otherwise  has  conducted  his  practice  in 
his  own  name,  becoming  widely  known  as  a 
safe  and  reliable  counselor  and  a skillful 
trial  lawyer.  He  has  been  connected  with 
many  litigated  cases  involving  questions  of 
vital  importance ; for  example,  the  case  in- 
volving the  Hyde  Park  bounty  tax ; another 
touching  the  question  of  the  election  of  poor 
directors ; another  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  president  judge  of  Lacka- 
wanna county ; also  the  Equity  case,  contest- 
ing the  legality  of  the  new  county  act,  and 
many  others.  To  him  perhaps  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
establishment  of  Lackawanna  county.  Du- 
ring the  long  and  trying  controversy  he  was 
ever  ready  with  his  pen,  his  purse  and  his 
time  for  the  attainment  of  the  object. 

Mr.  Merrifield  is  a Democrat  in  politics, 
but  has  given  no  special  attention  to  office 
seeking.  In  1870  he  Avas  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  recorder  of  the  mayor’s 
court  of  Scranton,  candidate  for  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  LackaAvanna 


county,  in  1884;  and  in  1894  and  1896  was 
put  forward  by  his  party  as  a candidate  for 
the  United  States  Congress. 

Mr.  Merrifield  is  a man  of  financial  ability, 
has  been  connected  with  various  public  en- 
terprises; is  a large  land  owner,  and  in  the 
true  sense,  a man  of  large  affairs  as  Avell  as 
an  able  and  successful  lawyer;  Avithal  he  is 
modest  and  unassuming  and  universally  re- 
spected and  beloved.  He  is  a man  of  fine 
literary  tastes  and  attainments  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  public  press  many  able  arti- 
cles of  popular  interest.  He  was  for  a long- 
time president  of  the  Law  and  Library  As- 
sociation, and  with  his  family  is  affiliated 
Avith  the  Episcopal  church. 

On  November  20,  1855,  Mr.  Merrifield 
married  Miss  Arcelli  J.  Eldridge,  of  OAvego, 
N.  Y.  Their  only  child,  Jessie  M.,  is  the  Avife 
of  Mr.  John  H.  BlackAVOod,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Sketch  by  R.  B.  Twiss.) 

Hon.  John  Handley,  formerly  president 
judge  of  the  Forty-fifth  judicial  district, 
came  to  Scranton  in  1860.  He  was  entirely 
reticent  as  to  his  nativity  or  his  age,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Ire- 
land. lie  commenced  the  study  of  laAv  at 
the  Columbia  college  laAv  school  and  finished 
his  course  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Avhere  he 
Avas  admitted  as  an  attorney  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Luzerne  county  bar  August 
21,  1860,  and  immediately  opened  an  office 
at  Scranton.  In  a few  years  he  established 
a lucrative  practice,  especially  during  the 
Civil  Avar,  when  he  Avas  engaged  as  attorney 
for  men  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  as  such  acquired  consider- 
able wealth.  In  1874  lie  ran  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  was  elected  additional  laAv 
judge  of  Luzerne  county.  After  the  creation 
of  Lackawanna  county  and  a subsequent  act 
making  it  a separate  judicial  district,  he 
being  a resident  of  the  latter  county,  Avas 
by  virtue  of  the  Iuav  commissioned  president 
judge  thereof,  in  Avhich  position  he  officiated 
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during  the  remainder  of  his  term.  In  1884 
he  was  an  independent  candidate  for  re- 
election  but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Arch- 
bald. His  judicial  career  was  not  eminently 
successful.  His  conception  of  law  was  con- 
sidered crude,  often  incongruous,  and  gave 
rise  to  a great  deal  of  adverse  criticism.  As 
a business  man  and  money  getter  his  success 
Avas  remarkable.  He  early  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Scranton,  invested  largely  in  real 
estate,  and  in  a comparatively  short  time 
amassed  a great  fortune.  Aside  from  his 
fierce  opposition  to  the  creation  of  Lacka- 
wanna  county,  he  Avas  public  spirited,  and 
Avas  a liberal  contributor  to  the  various 
churches  and  public  charities.  Judge  Hand- 
ley Avas  married  when  he  came  to  Scranton, 
but  a separation  took  place  not  long  after. 
He  died  in  February,  1895.  His  remains 
Avere  buried  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  contained  in  his  Avill, 
and  to  Avliich  toAvn  lie  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  property. 

Aretus  H.  Winton  Avas  born  in  Hyde  Park, 
Pa.,  noAv  part  of  Scranton,  November  17, 
1838,  and  died  on  the  2d  day  of  February, 
189G.  His  father  was  William  W.  Winton, 
a prominent  business  man  and  capitalist  of 
Scranton ; and  his  mother  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Heermans.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  education  at  Wyoming 
seminary,  Phillips  academy  and  Williston 
seminary,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at 
Mt.  Washington  college,  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  read  laAv  with  David  R.  Ran- 
dall. and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
county,  August  22,  1860,  then  entered  the 
office  of  Judge  Garrick  M.  Harding  at 
Wilkesbarre.  His  first  plea  at  the  bar  Avas 
in  the  celebrated  Corwin  murder  case,  which 
immediately  established  him  as  a forcible 
and  eloquent  pleader.  He  afterwards  opened 
an  office  in  Scranton,  where  he  Avas  admitted 
to  the  Mayor’s  Court  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1866.  He  Avas  engaged  either  as  associate  or 
leading  counsel  in  many  of  the  important 


cases,  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  Avas 
methodical  in  his  business,  and  a brilliant 
advocate.  In  politics  he  usually  acted  with 
the  Republicans.  In  1877  he  Avas  nominated 
by  the  State  Prohibition  party  as  its  candi- 
date for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  a number  of  years  he 
Avas  treasurer  of  the  Scranton  LaAv  & Li- 
brary Association  and  held  the  same  position 
in  the  Cour  de  Lion  Commandery.  Mr. 
Winton  Avas  one  of  the  most  effective  work- 
ers and  uncompromising  advocates  for  the 
success  of  the  establishment  of  LackaAvanna 
county.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  of' 
Samuel  P.  Codings,  late  of  Wilkesbarre,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1865.  Their  children  are 
Catharine  (noAv  married  to  Dr.  Murray  i and 
Elsie  B.  C.  Winton. 

Milo  J.  Wilson  Avas  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable lawyers  of  Scranton.  He  Avas  a native 
of  Factoryville,  Wyoming  county.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Avas  born  January  31,  1838.  He 
is  a descendant  of  revolutionary  stock.  II  is 
father  Avas  Doctor  John  Wilson  and  his 
mother  Elsa  (CapAvell)  Wilson.  He  Avas 
educated  at  Waverlv  academy,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ncav  York  Central  college,  Avhere 
he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1858.  The  same 
year  lie  entered  the  laAv  offices  of  R.  B.  Little 
and  W.  M.  Post  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  Susquehanna  county  bar 
August  20,  1860.  He  then  Avent  to  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until 
the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  joined  the 
Ninety-fourth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers. 
Among  other  engagements  Mr.  Wilson  Avas 
in  the  battles  of  Perryville  and  Murfresboro, 
and  subsequently  became  sergeant  major  in 
Fortress  Roseerans.  where  he  served  until 
the  end  of  the  Avar.  In  1867  he  came  to 
Scranton  and  opened  a laAv  office.  Avhere  he 
aauis  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  Court  at  Feb- 
ruary term,  1868:  and  became  a member  of 
the  Luzerne  bar  April  9.  1868.  He  formed 
a co-partnership  with  C.  G.  Vanfleet  under 
the  name  of  Wilson  & Vanfleet.  In  the 
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spring  of  1875  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  of  the  city.  Al- 
though in  the  minority  party  he  came  near 
being  elected.  No  man  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens 
more  than  he.  As  a lawyer  he  was  learned, 
upright  and  able.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  was  attorney  for  the  Scranton 
Savings  Bank  & Trust  Company.  lie  was 
married  to  Ellen  S.  Warren  August  29,  1865. 
He  died  October  14,  1898,  universally  be- 
loved. 

Ira  H.  Burns  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
characters  and  ablest  lawyers  of  Lacka- 
wanna county.  He  is  a native  of  Clifford, 
Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  been  somewhat  bountiful  in  its  supply  of 
lawyers  for  Scranton.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  and  was  born  July  19,  1842.  He  is 
a son  of  Ellery  and  Harriet  (Clawson) 
Burns,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Herrick  and  at  the  academy  at 
Great  Bend,  Pa.  He  entered  as  a student 
in  the  laAV  office  of  Bentley  & Pitch  at  Mont- 
rose, Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Susque- 
hanna county  bar  at  the  August  term  of 
court,  1864.  In  1866  he  opened  an  office  in 
Scranton  and  w’as  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s 
Court  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1868,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Luzerne  county  bar.  Mr. 
Burns  ranks  very  highly  as  a lawyer  and  a 
citizen,  and  to  enumerate  the  important  cases 
in  which  he  has  figured  both  in  the  County 
and  State  Supreme  Court,  would  be  a work 
of  supererogation.  He  was  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  private  coal  operators  before 
the  celebrated  Anthracite  Commission,  and 
the  final  plea  that  he  made  was  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
argumentative  that  was  presented.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  devoted  considerable  time  to 
writing  Democratic  editorials.  He  wields  a 
caustic  pen,  and  always  commanded  atten- 
tion. He  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  legislature  in  1876.  He  tilled  the 


position  of  city  solicitor  of  Scranton  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  1867,  he  married  Eveline  F.  Barnes, 
by  whom  he  has  a family  of  seven  children. 

Hon.  William  H.  Stanton  was  another  of 
the  judges  of  Luzerne  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  Lackawanna  county,  and  a resi- 
dent in  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and  who 
under  the  statute  became  a judge  thereof. 
He  Avas  born  in  New  York  in  July,  1843. 
His  father,  William  Stanton,  came  at  an 
early  date  to  the  Lackawanna  valley,  AA'here 
his  son  William  H.  attended  the  public 
schools  and  completed  his  education  at  St. 
Joseph’s  college,  Susquehanna  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  read  law  with  Hon.  W.  G. 
Ward,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September, 
1868,  and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Scranton  in  1872  and 
1874.  In  1875  Avas  elected  a Senator  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  1876  was  chosen  a rep- 
resentative in  Congress  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term.  In  1877  he  was  made  the  candidate 
of  the  Labor  party  for  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  county  anti 
Avas  elected.  He  resigned  the  position  in 
1879  and  thereafter  practiced  his  profession 
at  Scranton,  Pa.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
that  judicial  temperament  necessary  for  the 
successful  judge.  Politics  Avas  his  forte.  As 
a political  Avriter  he  Avas  ready  and  decidedly 
able.  In  1870  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Daily  Times,  which  he  conducted 
Avith  marked  ability  for  about  tAvo  years.  He 
Avas  subsequently  a frequent  contributor  to 
other  publications.  He  married  Anna  M. 
Allen,  August  16,  1869,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children.  He  died  at  Scranton,  March  28, 
1900. 

Hon.  Willoughby  W.  Watson.— One  of  the 

busy  lawyers  of  Scranton  is  W.  W.  Watson, 
a native  of  NeAv  Milford,  Pa.,  born  October 
6,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Walter  and  Can- 
dace Watson  and  Avas  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  toAA-n,  Susquehanna 
seminary,  and  Millersville  State  normal 
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school.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Bentley  & Pitch,  two  noted  lawyers 
of  Montrose,  Pa.  In  November,  1868,  he 
became  a member  of  the  Susquehanna 
county  bar,  where  he  practiced  successfully 
for  a number  of  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  elected  county  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  Susquehanna  county,  and 
subsequently  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  body  he  took  quite 
a prominent  position.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Lackawanna  county  he  came  to 
Scranton  and  opened  an  office,  where  he 
entered  into  the  general  practice  of  law  and 
became  identified  with  several  corporations. 
The  large  clientage  which  Mr.  Watson  has 
is  a sufficient  indication  of  the  care  in  which 
he  takes  charge  of  the  interests  entrusted 
to  him  and  of  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
presents  his  cases  in  court.  Pie  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  AVatson,  Diehl  & 
Kemmerer.  Mr.  AVatson  is  closely  identified 
with  the  Traders’  National  Bank,  one  of  the 
stable  banking  institutions  of  the  city.  On 
the  26th  of  November,  1868,  he  was  married 
to  Annie  M.  Kemmerer.  His  son,  Albert  L., 
is  a partner  in  the  firm  above  noted. 

Albert  L.  Watson  is  a son  of  AV.  W.  Wat- 
son, whose  sketch  is  found  elsewhere.  He 
was  born  at  Montrose  December  6,  1876.  He 
was  educated  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  and  in 
Amherst  college,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Watson  & Diehl, 
with  whom  he  is  now  a partner,  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  bar  December 
10,  1902.  He  married  Miss  Mable  Wheeler, 
January  9,  1902. 

Joseph  F.  Gilroy  is  a native  of  Williams- 
port, Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  born  November  3,  1872.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  G.  and  Frances  M.  (Seybert) 
Gilroy  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  at  Dickinson  college. 
Carlisle.  He  was  a student  at  law  in  the 
office  of  PI.  C.  McCormick,  Williamsport;  the 
Dickinson  laAV  school;  and  became  a member 


of  the  Cumberland  county  bar  in  June,  1896. 
He  is  now  a member  of  the  Lackawanna  bar 
and  is  practicing  at  Scranton.  September  4, 
1902,  he  married  Virginia  T.  Alclntyre. 

Everett  Warren  Avas  born  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
August  27,  1859,  son  of  Harris  Franklin  and 
Alarion  Margery  (Griffin)  Warren.  1 1 is 

father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
tOAvn,  locating  there  in  1853,  Avhen  the  popu- 
lation comprised  less  than  one  thousand. 
The  boy  received  his  education  at  the  public 
schools,  and  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
admission  to  college,  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Merrill’s  academic  school,  paying 
for  his  tuition  with  his  earnings  as  a carrier 
boy  for  the  Scranton  “Republican  and 
Times,”  then  conducted  by  Augustus  Chase. 
He  afterwards  acted  as  clerk  and  office  boy, 
first  in  A.  IP.  AVinton’s  law  office,  aftenvards 
in  that  of  Hand  & Post,  paying  over  three- 
fourths  of  his  modest  salary  to  Air.  Brank 
Bentley,  Avho  Avas  tutoring  him  for  Yale  dur- 
ing his  spare  time  in  the  eATenings.  Entering 
the  university  under  difficulties  in  1877  Air. 
Warren  distinguished  himself  in  his  literary 
and  forsenic  studies  and  graduated  in  1881. 
A year  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  E.  N.  AVillard 
under  the  firm  name  of  Willard  & AVarren, 
to  which  in  1892  Judge  H.  A.  Knapp  Avas 
admitted  as  a third  member.  In  1881  Air. 
Warren  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A. 
of  the  crack  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  under  Cap- 
tain, now  Lieutenant  Governor,  Louis  A. 
AVatres.  After  three  years’  service  in  the 
ranks,  he  became  sergeant-major,  then  ad- 
jutant, and  finally  judge  advocate  of  the 
Third  brigade,  Avith  the  rank  of  major  on 
Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin’s  staff.  After  a con- 
tinuous service  of  over  ten  years,  Alajor 
Warren  resigned  as  judge  adArocate  in  1891 
and  withdrew  from  the  guard.  When,  in 
1887,  in  the  old  Cliickering  hall,  in  New 
York,  there  assembled  the  first  convention  of 
the  newly-organized  National  League  of 
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Republican  clubs,  Major  Warren  was  present 
as  a delegate  from  the  Central  Republican 
club  of  Scranton,  together  with  Hon.  Louis 
A.  Watres;  and  in  the  subsequent  election  of 
National  League  officers  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  for 
treasurer.  In  the  following  April,  when  the 
state  league  organized  at  Lancaster,  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  of  Phila- 
delphia. as  president,  Major  Warren  was 
chosen  the  first  of  three  vice-presidents.  At 
the  Reading  convention,  one  year  ago,  Major 
Warren  was  again  chosen  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  league,  and  his  election  to 
the  presidency  at  the  Harrisburg  convention 
in  1894  was  a well-deserved  promotion.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1895.  He  is  the  trial  law- 
yer for  the  firm,  which  has  the  largest  prac- 
tice in  the  county  and  section.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Scranton,  May  3,  1883,  to  Ellen 
Hower  Willard,  daughter  of  Hon.  E.  N.  Wil- 
lard and  Ellen  Hower.  They  have  one  son 
and  two  daughters.  (Sketch  by  A. S. Cooper.) 

Hon.  Francis  D.  Collins.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  a son  of  Thomas  Collins,  who 
was  an  associate  judge  of  Luzerne  county. 
He  was  born  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  March  5, 
1844.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Dunmore. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph’s  college,  Sus- 
quehanna county,  and  at  Wyoming  seminary, 
Kingston,  Pa.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Mayor’s  Court  of  Scranton  at  the  December 
term,  1866,  and  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county, 
December  24,  1866,  when  he  commenced 
practice  at  Scranton.  Very  early  in  life  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  politics,  and  few 
men  of  his  years  ever  met  with  greater  suc- 
cess. In  1869  he  Avas  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  district  attorney  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court.  In  1872  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
in  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial  district.  In 
1874  became  a member  of  Congress  from 
the  then  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  district,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1876.  In  1879  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party  for  president 
judge  of  Lackawanna  county  and  in  1888 


was  the  nominee  for  Congress  from  the 
Twelfth  district,  but  in  both  instances  was 
defeated.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  a re- 
markably shrewd  man,  having  to  a marked 
degree  that  excellent  qualification,  good 
common  sense.  He  died  on  the  21st  day  of 
November,  1891. 

John  M.  Corbett  was  born  at  Scranton, 
April  11,  1868,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  A. 
Corbett.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  became  a law  student 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Lemuel  Ammerman.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1902,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Lackawanna  bar,  when  he  opened  an 
office  in  Scranton.  He  is  a prominent  Demo- 
crat and  for  two  terms  held  the  position  of 
deputy  city  controller. 

John  B.  Collings  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  17, 
1846,  and  died  at  Scranton,  March  9,  1903. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  P.  Collings,  a dis- 
tinguished editor  and  writer.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Beaumont,  daughter  of  An- 
drew Beaumont,  an  eminent  politician  of  the 
early  days.  John  B.  received  his  education 
at  the  Dana  academy  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
Wyoming  seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.  He  was 
a student  in  the  office  of  George  R.  Bedford, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
county  March  2,  1870.  He  opened  an  office 
in  Scranton  in  1874,  and  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  his  profession.  He  was  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  Admiral  J.  C.  Beaumont,  and  ac- 
companied him  on  an  important  European 
trip  on  one  of  the  United  States  monitors. 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Luzerne  county  in  1873, 
also  for  the  same  office  in  Lackawanna 
county  in  1888.  He  was  a politician  of  the 
old  school,  honest  in  his  convictions,  and 
fearless  in  denunciation  of  trickery  and 
sham,  which  perhaps  deterred  him  from  at- 
taining a certain  degree  of  popularity  which 
seems  to  be  an  element  for  modern  political 
success.  He  was  a great  student,  not  only 
of  law,  but  of  history  and  literature,  and 
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the  scintillations  of  his  bright  intellect  as 
they  came  forth  in  his  legal  battles,  and 
private  conversations,  stamped  him  as  an 
intellectual  genius.  lie  was  a bachelor. 

Wesley  H.  Gearhart  was  born  in  Rush, 
Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 8,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Danville  academy,  Danville,  Pa.,  and  at  Dick- 
inson seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  gradua- 
ting from  the  latter  in  1862.  He  studied  law 
with  Hon.  Paul  Leidy  Danville,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Montour  county  in  De- 
cember, 1865.  After  practicing  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  about  three  years  he  removed  to  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Mayor’s  Court  at  the  April 
term,  1869.  His  practice  increased  rapidly, 
as  was  evidenced,  by  a gratifying  degree 
of  prosperity.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  a large  coaling  operation, 
and  to  which  he  has  devoted  a great  deal 
of  his  time.  He  was  for  a time  in  the  state 
military  service  during  the  civil  war.  His 
father  was  Charles  Gearhart  and  his  mother 
Sarah  Metier,  who  is  still  living.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  1866,  he  married  Mary  E.  Kipp, 
by  whom  he  has  four  children  living,  Edwin 
W.,  Lillian,  James  K.  and  Mary  R. 

Edward  B.  Sturges,  a typical  New  Eng- 
lander, was  born  in  Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  February  15,  1845.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Sturges  and 
his  mother  was  Hannah  W.,  daughter  of 
Chauncey  Baker.  He  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  New  York,  then  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  J.  D.  Alvord,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  in  February,  1867,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Fairfield  county  bar.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  Scranton  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  September  term, 
1869,  of  the  Mayor’s  Court,  and  to  the  Lu- 
zerne bar  August  19,  1869.  He  was  not  long 
in  securing  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
A man  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  law 
untiring  industry,  and  a pleader  with  re- 
markably persuasive  powers,  he  made  a mark 


in  his  profession  that  few  attain ; yet  for  all 
that  he  wearied  of  the  practice,  and  drifted 
off  into  business  transactions;  so  that  he  is 
now  known  as  one  of  our  most  public  spirited 
citizens  and  able  financiers.  lie  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  Scranton  Suburban 
Railway,  one  of  the  first  electric  railways  in 
the  Lnited  States;  and  is  a leading  spirit  m 
a number  of  other  large  corporations  of  the 
city.  He  has  at  times  been  active  in  politics, 
not  as  an  office  seeker,  but  always  with  the 
view  of  trying  to  elevate  the  political  stand- 
ard. In  1901  he  was  taken  up  by  the  Re- 
publican party  and  elected  to  the  office  of 
jury  commissioner,  which  he  accepted  some- 
what at  the  sacrifice  of  business  interests, 
hoping  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in 
helping  to  select  a higher  standard  of  men 
for  this  most  important  duty.  He  is  promi- 
nent in  a number  of  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city,  and  a leading  member  of  the 
Green-Ridge  Presbyterian  church.  In  1863 
he  volunteered,  and  served  as  a soldier  in  the 
war  for  the  union.  On  the  2d  of  Sept.,  1873, 
lie  was  married  to  Marion  Sanderson.  Their 
children  are  Clarence  B.,  George  S.  and  Anna 
Sturges. 

Hon.  Daniel  W.  Connolly  was  born  at  Co- 
checton,  Sullivan  county,  New  York,  April 
24,  1847,  and  died  at  Scranton  December  4, 
1894.  His  father  was  John  Connolly,  a na- 
tive of  Ireland;  and  his  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Ann  Adelia  Allyn,  born  in  Mont- 
gomery, Mass.  Daniel  W.  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hyde  Park,  now  the 
west  end  of  Scranton.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Aaron  A.  Chase  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county  May  10,  1870, 
and  to  the  Mayors’  Court  of  Scranton  at 
May  term,  1870.  He  was  talented  and 
studious  and  soon  attained  a high  place  in 
the  profession.  He  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  D.  W.  & J.  F.  Connolly,  subse- 
quently a partner  with  J.  Alton  Davis.  He 
was  a fluent  and  forcible  speaker,  especially 
in  the  political  field,  where  he  became  very 
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prominent.  He  was  a candidate  for  district 
attorney  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  at  one  time; 
three  times  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  Congress  in  the  Twelfth  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1882  was  elected. 
He  made  a very  creditable  member.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
postmaster  of  Scranton.  His  first  wife  died 
at  an  early  date  and  in  1882  he  married 
Alma,  daughter  of  William  Price,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Gunster,  who  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  judges  of  Lackawanna  county 
at  the  fall  election  of  1888,  is  a native  of 
Lockweiler,  Prussia,  born  September  15, 
1845.  His  father  was  Peter  Gunster  and  his 
mother  Mary  (Birtel)  Gunster.  They  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1853  and  settled  in 
Scranton.  Judge  Gunster  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Scranton  and  graduated  with 
distinction  at  Williams  college,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  class  of  1867,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  faculty  to  deliver  the  philo- 
sophical oration.  He  read  law  with  the  late 
Judge  Ward  and  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
bar  November  10,  1868,  and  to  the  Mayor’s 
Court  of  Scranton  at  September  term,  1868. 
In  1878  and  ’79  he  was  district  attorney  of 
Lackawanna  county  and  in  the  years  1875 
and  ’76  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Pennsylvania.  He  at  one 
time  was  solicitor  of  the  city  of  Scranton, 
and  for  fourteen  years  attorney  of  the  school 
board;  and  in  1872  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  presidential  elector.  Early  in 
1888  he  was  appointed  additional  law  judge 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  Alfred  Hand,  and  elected  at 
the  ensuing  election  as  before  noted ; also  re- 
elected for  a second  term  in  1898.  Judge 
Gunster  was  a man  of  great  learning  and  a 
lawyer  of  unquestioned  ability,  especially 
as  an  advocate  he  had  few  superiors.  As  a 
judge  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
eminent  satisfaction.  He  was  a faithful  and 
efficient  advocate  in  the  memorable  contest 


resulting  in  the  creation  of  Lackawanna 
county.  His  death,  which  occurred  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  was  universally  regretted.  He 
married  Maggie  Brahl  of  Wilkes-Barre  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1873.  Their  children 
are  John  M.,  Louisa  M.,  Margaret  M.  and 
Elizabeth  Gunster. 

Charles  G.  Van  Fleet  is  a son  of  Alvah 
Van  Fleet  and  Esther  (Baker)  Van  Fleet, 
and  was  born  in  Benton  township,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  June  3,  1847.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wyoming  seminary  and  at  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  institute,  New  York.  He  en- 
tered the  office  of  Lamberton  & Merriman, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  completed  his  course 
of  reading  with  Hon.  E.  N.  Willard  at  Scan- 
ton,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s 
Court  in  September,  1868,  and  to  the  bar 
of  Luzerne  county  November  10,  1868.  He 
was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  & Van 
Fleet  and  practiced  for  a while  at  Scranton, 
then  went  to  Boulder,  Colo.,  where  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Troy,  Pa.  He  was  first  married 
July  29,  1869,  to  Isabelle  C.  Wilson,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  His  second  wife 
was  Ellen  Oliver,  whom  he  married  Sep- 
tember 29,  1887. 

Daniel  W.  Rank. — This  gentleman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Luzerne  county  bar  February 
19,  1872.  He  was  a son  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Catharine  McGuinness  Rank  of  Union 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  Febru- 
ary 16,  1835.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Robert  Hawley  of  Muncy,  Pa.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lycoming  bar  April  24,  1859. 
He  commenced  practice  at  Millersburg,  Pa. 
In  1861  he  volunteered  in  the  army  and  be- 
came first  lieutenant  of  Company  M,  Sev- 
enth Regiment  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  On 
August  31,  1864,  he  was  made  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  in  the  First  brigade 
Second  Cavalry  division.  He  afterward 
commanded  the  detachment  to  guard  Shei’- 
man’s  transportation  line.  Mr.  Rank  came 
to  Scranton  in  1872,  where  he  was  appointed 
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district  attorney  of  the  Mayor’s  court.  On 
the  12th  day  of  May,  1872,  he  married  Mary 

C. ,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Robert  H. 
McKune,  then  mayor  of  Scranton,  who  will 
ever  be  remembered  for  his  public  spirit  and 
his  services  in  the  fight  for  Lackawanna 
county. 

James  H.  Torrey,  A.  M.  — The  family  of 
which  this  gentleman  is  a member  has  for 
several  generations  taken  a foremost  rank 
in  professional  and  educational  work,  its 
representatives  having  been  men  of  cul- 
ture, erudition  and  scholarly  tastes.  On  his 
father’s  side  he  traces  his  lineage  to  Eng- 
land, whence  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America  emigrated  to  this  country  about 
1640,  settling  in  Massachusetts.  The  grand- 
father, Jason  Torrey,  was  born  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  but  in  an  early  day  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  becoming  a pioneer  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  but  later  settling  in  Bethany,  where 
he  died.  His  occupation  throughout  life  was 
that  of  surveyor  and  land  agent,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  well  known  throughout  all 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  father  of 
our  subject,  Rev.  David  Torrey,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Bethany,  AYayne  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  the  youngest  child  born  of 
the  second  marriage  of  Jason  Torrey.  The 
best  educational  advantages  the  country  af- 
forded were  his,  and  he  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost.  He  graduated  from  Amherst 
college  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  later 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  His  theological 
studies  were  conducted  in  Andover  academy 
and  Union  seminary,  and  upon  graduating 
from  the  latter  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  held 
successive  pastorates  at  Delhi  and  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Cazenovia,  N. 
Y.,  having  a charge  at  the  last  named  place 
from  1869  until  1884,  when  he  retired  from 
active  ministerial  Avork.  He  continued  to 
make  Cazenovia  his  home  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  here  in  1894.  The  degree  of 

D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton 


college,  in  which  he  held  the  chair  of  meta- 
physics for  a year.  For  a long  time,  he  Avas 
one  of  the  commissioners  and  examiners  of 
the  Auburn  seminary,  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In 
ante-bellum  days  he  was  outspoken  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  during  the 
war  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Commission. 

The  mother  of  our  subject,  Mary  E.  Hum- 
phrey, Avas  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.  She  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  Avhich  fitted 
her  for  her  work  as  a pastor’s  Avife,  and  Avas 
her  husband’s  assistant  in  all  his  Avork  until 
her  death  in  1867.  Her  family  consisted  of 
tAvo  children,  of  whom  the  daughter,  Sarah 
M.,  wife  of  AY.  D.  AYells,  died  in  1895. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
Rev.  Herman  Humphrey,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  D.  D., 
Avas  a Congregational  minister  and  AA7as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  his  day, 
being  president  of  Amherst  college  from  1821 
to  1842.  He  married  a Miss  Porter,  Avho  Avas 
a relative  of  Noah  Porter  and  a member  of 
the  family  that  furnished  to  Yale  college  one 
of  its  presidents.  The  Humphrey  family 
originated  in  England,  but  has  been  repre- 
sented in  Massachusetts  since  about  1640. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  Avas  born  in 
Delhi,  DelaAvare  county,  NeAv  York,  June  16, 
1851.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  different  places  Avhere  his 
father  held  pastorates,  and  for  some  time 
Avas  a student  in  the  high  school  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  prepared  for  college  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  in  1869  entered  Amherst 
college,  Avhere  he  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  junior  year.  In  1872  he  came  to  Scranton 
to  begin  the  study  of  law,  and  here  he  has 
since  resided.  Though  not  a graduate  of  the 
college,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Avas  conferred 
on  him  by  Amherst  in  1888.  His  legal  studies 
Avere  commenced  under  Willard  & Rovce  and 
completed  under  E.  B.  Sturges,  and  he  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1876,  at 
Wilkes-Barre.  During  the  period  of  his 
studies  he  Avas  also  employed  as  weighmaster 
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by  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  company, 
principally  in  Scranton  and  immediate  vicin- 
ity. After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
started  for  himself  in  the  general  practice  of 
law,  in  which  he  has  since  continued,  making 
a specialty  of  civil  cases  and  corporation 
business.  He  was  leading  counsel  of  the 
Municipal  League  of  Scranton  in  its  crusade 
of  1900  to  1901,  by  which  fourteen  members 
of  the  city  council  were  compelled  to  resign 
and  the  observance  of  the  liquor  and  gam- 
bling laws  was  enforced  as  never  before.  In 
1901  he  was  of  counsel  in  the  cases  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  the  city  statutes 
called  “Ripper  Bills,”  in  the  lower  and 
Appellate  courts.  In  1902  he  represented  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Company  before  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  anthracite  strike  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Torrey  joined  the  Scranton  City  Guard 
at  its  organization  in  1877,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  Company  A until  1885,  when  he 
was  discharged. 

In  1886  Mr.  Torrey  was  appointed  by  the 
Board’  of  Trade  as  a delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  municipal  act  of  1887. 
He  was  a member  of  the  committee  of  three 
that  drafted  the  act  regarding  cities  of  third 
and  minor  classes,  and  met  with  the  other 
members  at  Reading  and  Harrisburg.  The 
act  of  1887  being  declared  unconstitutional 
in  1888,  the  committee  again  met  and  drafted 
the  act  of  1889,  under  which  cities  of  the 
third  class  have  since  been  regulated.  In 
1896  another  municipal  convention  of  cities 
of  the  third  class  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  amendments  to  the  act  of  1889 ; he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  city 
solicitors  that  met  at  Reading  and  Williams- 
port and  performed  all  the  active  work  of 
drafting  the  amendments. 

A Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Torrey  is  a 
popular  speaker  in  local  and  state  campaigns. 
In  April,  1893,  he  was  chosen  city  solicitor  by 
the  city  councils,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  was  re-elected  in  1895  for  a second 


term.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1898, 
he  formed  a partnership  with  G.  H.  Welles, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Welles  & Torrey.  lie 
is  a charter  member  of  the  Lackawanna  Law 
& Library  Association,  of  which  he  was  for 
several  years  the  president.  For  two  years, 
1877  and  1878,  he  was  president  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  Scranton. 

In  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  he  is  a 
ruling  elder,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School.  He  attended 
the  general  assembly  of  his  denomination 
held  at  Saratoga  in  1890,  and  was  a member 
of  the  committee  that  framed  the  plan  for 
the  revision  of  the  confession  of  faith. 

In  Scranton,  December  10,  1872,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Ella  C.,  daughter  of  D.  H.  Jay, 
formerly  with  the  Lackawanna  Iron  & Coal 
Company,  but  now  living  retired  in  this  city. 
They  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Mary 
Humphrey  (wife  of  A.  E.  Fitch,  Esq.),  Wil- 
liam Jessup,  Elizabeth  Jay  (wife  of  Willis  B. 
Kirkpatrick),  and  Douglas  Jay.  (Sketch  by 
R.  B.  Twiss.) 

Lewis  M.  Bunnell  is  a son  of  Martin  Bun- 
nell, who  came  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  the 
early  thirties  and  settled  in  Herrick  town- 
ship, Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania.  He 
married  Aurena  Decatur  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  M.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  December  8,  1835.  He  completed  his 
education  at  Hai'tford  academy  and  at  Wyo- 
ming seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.  He  taught 
school  for  a time  and  entered  the  laAV  office 
of  R.  B.  Little  at  Montrose,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Susquehanna  county 
Aug.  6,  1862.  He  subsequently  came  to 
Scranton  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s 
Court  at  the  May  term,  1868.  In  1861  he 
volunteered  as  a private  in  the  army,  after- 
ward becoming  Captain  of  Company  E,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Regiment  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  has  since  been  a leading  spirit 
in  the  Grand  Army  organization.  In  the 
Democratic  party  he  has  been  a most  effi- 
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cient  worker.  On  the  hustings  particularly, 
he  has  made  his  mark  as  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. He  coupled  his  law  business  with  real 
estate  and  other  business  enterprises,  at 
which  he  has  been  successful.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Da- 
vis. They  have  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

John  R.  Edwards  is  a son  of  President 
Judge  Henry  M.  Edwards  and  Jennie 
(Richards)  Edwards.  He  was  born  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  October  15,  1872,  and  was 
educated  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county 
June  5,  1890.  In  1896  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  J.  Alton  Davis,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  latter’s  death.  He  has  since 
continued  business  alone,  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  distinction  as  a lawyer.  He  is  a 
Republican  and  held  the  position  of  super- 
visor of  the  twelfth  census  for  the  counties 
of  Lackawanna,  Monroe  and  Pike.  From 
1893  to  1897  he  was  a member  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  M.  C.  Ranck  was  born  in  White  Deer 
township,  Union  county,  Pennsylvania, 
April  19,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lewisburg  university,  read  law  with  H.  C. 
Hiekok  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  county  bar  May  26,  1855.  He 
came  to  Scranton  in  1868,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  Mayor’s  court  at  the  May 
term,  1868.  His  practice  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  collections,  and  as  attorney  for 
building  associations.  His  father  was  Adam 
Ranck,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Jane  Martin.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
on  March  4,  1854,  to  Mary  N.  Driesbaeh,  the 
second  Emma  D.  Mellick,  to  whom  he  was 
married  January  30,  1867.  There  are  five 
children.  Mr.  Ranck  died  about  ten  years 
ago. 

Paul  R.  Weitzel,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Woodrow)  Weitzel,  was  born  at  Sunbury, 


Pa.,  September  13,  1832,  and  was  educated 
at  Dickinson  seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.  He 
graduated  as  an  attorney  at  law  in  1856  at 
the  Union  Law  school,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mauch  Chunk  in  1856, 
where  he  practiced  for  a time,  then  located 
in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  then  moved  to  Scranton 
in  1871,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Mayor’s  court  at  May  term,  1871.  He  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  county  bar 
August  17,  1858.  He  practiced  in  Scranton 
about  ten  years,  then  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  married  January  18,  1859,  to 
Fannie  E.  Boyd,  of  AVilkes-Barre.  They  have 
six  children. 

Andrew  J.  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  Smith 
and  Alary,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Dean,  was 
born  at  Waverly,  now  Lackawanna  county, 
December  15,  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Madison  academy  and  the  State  and  National 
Law  school  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
graduated  in  1857.  He  read  law  with  G.  B. 
& L.  R.  Nicholson  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  bar  January  2, 

1860,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  He  entered  the  army  in  the  spring  of 

1861,  became  second  lieutenant  of  Company 
K,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  April  8,  1864, 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  the  same 
company.  On  his  return  from  the  army  he 
commenced  practice  at  Waverly,  Lacka- 
wanna county.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  and  served  for  nineteen  years,  and  died 
on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1900.  He  was 
married  January  31,  1859,  to  Josephine  A. 
Green,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 

Frederick  L.  Hitchcock  is  a native  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  born  April  18,  1837.  His 
father  was  Daniel  Hitchcock  and  his  moth- 
er’s maiden  name  was  Alary  Peck.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  came  to 
Scranton  at  an  early  date,  where  he  entered 
as  a student  in  the  law  office  of  Samuel  Sher- 
rerd,  subsequently  becoming  a pupil  of  the 
late  Judge  Dana  of  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1860.  lie  opened  an  office  in  Scranton  and 
became  a member  of  the  Mayor’s  court  at 
its  opening,  October  1,  1866.  On  the  22d  of 
August,  1862,  he  entered  the  army  as  adju- 
tant of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
was  honorably  mentioned  for  his  bravery  in 
the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  Janu- 
ary 24,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  major.  In 
1864  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  regiment  of  colored  volunteers, 
serving  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Pickens  and 
Pensacola.  He  was  the  first  clerk  of  the 
Mayor’s  court  of  Scranton,  and  in  1878  was 
commissioned  first  prothonotary  of  Lacka- 
wanna county.  For  the  years  1875,  1876  and 
1877  he  was  president  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Scranton.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  an  ardent  and  influential 
worker  for  the  establishment  of  Lackawanna 
county.  He  married  Caroline  N.  Kingsbury 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1864,  by  whom  he 
has  six  children  living. 

Hugh  M.  Hannah  is  a son  of  Archibald 
Hannah  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Leslie,  natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  They 
came  at  an  early  date  to  Harford,  Susque- 
hanna county,  Pennsylvania,  where  Hugh 
was  born,  September  13,  1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  New  Milford  academy  and  at  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Millersville,  Pa.  He 
entered  the  law  office  of  Hannah  & Loomis  at 
Scranton,  the  senior  being  his  brother  Daniel, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  court, 
September  term,  1869,  and  February  24, 1870, 
to  the  Luzerne  bar.  He  subsequently  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  failing  health  of  the  latter 
obliged  him  to  give  up  business.  Hugh  M.  is 
in  active  practice  at  the  present  time  and  is 
a learned  and  well  equipped  lawyer.  He  was 
city  solicitor  for  the  years  1874,  1875  and 
1876,  and  a member  of  the  common  council 
of  Scranton  for  1877-78.  He  married  Eliza- 


beth Hindman,  December  2,  1875.  They  have 
three  children. 

Daniel  Hannah  came  to  Scranton  in  1866. 
He  was  born  at  Harford,  Pa.,  January  21, 
1838,  and  was  educated  at  the  Montrose 
academy  and  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Millersville,  Pa.  He-  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  10, 
1865.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  court 
of  Scranton  at  the  December  term,  1866,  and 
to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county,  February  21, 
1867.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Loomis  & 
Hannah,  subsequently  was  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Hugh  M.,  whose  sketch  will 
be  found  elsewhere.  Pie  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Lizzie  A.  Little,  who  died  in  a few 
years  thereafter.  His  second  wife  was  Rosa- 
lia Watson,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  Septem- 
ber 25,  1876.  On  account  of  poor  health  he 
removed  to  New  Milford,  Pa.,  where  he  died 
a few  years  ago. 

Hon.  John  F.  Connolly,  late  one  of  the 

judges  of  the  court  of  co.mmon  pleas  of 
Lackawanna  county,  gained  his  distinction 
in  his  native  city  of  Scranton.  He  was  born 
April  27,  1853,  the  son  of  Owen  Connolly, 
who  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Sligo, 
Ireland.  After  graduating  at  the  Scranton 
high  school  he  entered  the  Colqmbia  college 
law  school,  Nqw  York,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1874.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Mayor’s  court  of  Scranton  at  the  May  term, 
1874,  and  became  a member  of  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county,  June  4,  1874.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  D.  AV.  Connolly  under 
the  firm  name  of  D.  AV.  & J.  F.  Connolly. 
Both  were  good  lawvers  and  enjoyed  a re- 
munerative and  extensive  practice.  The 
junior  member  and  subject  of  this  sketch 
was.  more  particularly  engaged  in  the  crim- 
inal courts,  where  he  became  very  prominent 
as  a trial  lawyer.  In  the  fall  of  1883  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  district  attorney.  In 
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1887  lie  was  elected  to  the  position  of  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  lie 
performed  the  duties  very  creditably,  but 
an  untimely  death  cut  him  oft'  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness,  lie  died  November  29, 
1892.  lie  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Carroll, 
September  12,  1877,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children. 

George  S.  Horn  is  the  son  of  Adam  L. 
Horn.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Albright.  They  came  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  in  1846,  where  George  S.  was 
born,  April  27,  1849.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion mainly  at  the  public  schools  and  gradu- 
ated at  a business  college.  In  1869  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  John  W.  Betts,  at 
Washington,  N.  J.  Afterwards  he  came  to 
Scranton  and  became  a student  in  the  office 
of  Ward  & Gunster  on  December  13,  1869, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  court  of 
Scranton..  December  term,  1871,  and  to  the 
Luzerne  county  bar  April  3,  1872.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1877,  he  formed  a copartner- 
ship with  Judge  Ward,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  the  latter’s  death.  The  firm  of 
Ward  & Horn  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
successful  law  firms  of  this  section,  their 
criminal  practice  being  very  extensive.  It 
is  in  the  preparation  of  cases  that  Mr.  Horn 
has  shown  marked  ability.  Mr.  Plorn  is  a 
very  prominent  Democrat,  and  has  often  been 
importuned  to  accept  a nomination  for  judge, 
but  has  preferred  to  retain  his  position  as  a 
trusted  counsellor  in  the  ranks  of  his  party. 
Perhaps  no  man  at  the  bar  has  more  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  brother  members. 
He  was  married  April  17,  1872,  to  Caroline 
Edinger,  now  deceased.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren : Charles  IT,  a bright  and  promising 

young  man,  who  died  recently,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Helen. 

Samuel  B.  Price. — One  of  the  prominent 
lawyers  of  Lackawanna  county  is  Samuel 
B.  Price.  He  is  a native  of  Branchville, 
Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  born  April  29, 


1847.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  entered  Princeton  college  m 
1866.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  abandoned 
student  life  for  the  time  being.  He  subse- 
quently entered  as  a junior  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1870.  He  remained  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  same  university  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oc- 
tober 9,  1872.  Shortly  after  he  came  to 
Scranton  and  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
county  bar  April  23,  1873.  His  father  was 
William  Price,  a descendant  of  a prominent 
New  Jersey  family,  and  his  mother  Phebe 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Price  is  one  of  our  most  in- 
dustrious and  capable  lawyers,  and  for  a long- 
time has  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
civil  courts  of  the  county  and  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  man  at  the  bar  has  a mot- 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  better 
ability  to  present  a case  in  court.  In  poli- 
tics he  has  usually  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  on  several  occasions 
been  solicited  to  accept  nominations  for 
important  positions,  but  has  invariably  re- 
fused. He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Scranton  Savings  Bank,  one  of  our  most 
substantial  moneyed  institutions.  He  mar- 
ried Julia  Hosie  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1881,  by  whom  he  has  two  children. 

Hon.  Lemuel  Ammerman  came  to  Scranton 
in  1875,  where  he  met  with  great  success 
both  as  a lawyer  and  as  a money  maker.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jesse  C.  Ammerman  and 
Caroline  (formerly  Strohni)  of  Montour 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  at  Dan- 
ville, said  county,  October  29,  1846.  lie 
entered  Bucknell  university  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1870. 
He  was  for  three  years  a professor  in  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Mansfield.  Pa.,  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  Lewis  C.  Cassidy  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Shortly  after,  he  came  to  Scranton, 
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and  was  admitted  in  Luzerne  county  Decem- 
ber 24,  1875.  For  three  years  lie  was  county 
solicitor  of  Lackawanna  county,  and  in  1881 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
Legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1882.  In  1886 
he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1887  he  was  elected  controller  of 
the  city  of  Scranton  for  a term  of  two  years; 
and  in  1890  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  All  these  public  posi- 
tions were  filled  acceptably  and  with  marked 
ability.  During  all  the  time,  he  was  conduct- 
ing an  extensive  law  practice  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  talent,  very  industrious  and  re- 
markably successful.  He  was  married  three 
times;  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1879, 
to  Susan  Wallaze,  who  lived  but  four 
months;  the  second  wife  was  Mary  C.  Van 
Nort,  to  whom  he  was  married  June  6,  1883. 
She  died  in  about  three  years.  His  third 
wife,  Ella  M.,  was  a sister  of  the  latter. 
There  were  two  children  by  the  second  wife. 
He  died  very  suddenly  on  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1897,  mourned  by  a large  circle  of 
friends. 

Hon.  William  H.  Jessup  was  born  at  Mont- 
rose, Pa.,  January  29,'  1830.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  five  sons  of  Hon.  William  Jessup, 
LL.  D.,  and  Amanda  Jessup.  He  was  a de- 
scendant of  John  Jessup,  who  is  reported  to 
have  come  to  Massachusetts  in  1620,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Jessups  of  Bromehall,  York- 
shire. On  the  mother’s  side,  Amanda 
Harris  was  descended  from  George  Harris, 
of  South  Hampton,  who  probably  sailed 
from  London  in  1635. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Cortland  academy,  New  York. 
He  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale 
college  and  was  graduated  in  1849  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  college ; 
Francis  Miles  Finch,  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals;  F.  W.  Fisk,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago 
Theological  seminary;  E.  D.  Morris,  D.  D., 
of  Lane  Theological  seminary ; and  William 


F.  Poole,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Chicago  Library. 
He  inherited  his  fondness  for  the  law  from 
his  father,  with  whom  he  studied,  both  of 
them  attaining  to  the  judicial  office  by  ap- 
pointment and  upon  merit.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  har  in  his  native  county  Novem- 
ber 17,  1851.  He  was  an  able,  laborious, 
accurate  and  successful  lawyer  from  the  date 
of  his  entering  into  practice  to  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  clients  have  been  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  his  practice 
has  extended  to  other  states  and  to  the 
United  States  courts.  His  preparation  of 
cases  and  trial  both  before  the  jury  and  the 
bench  had  always  been  thorough,  accurate 
and  of  the  highest  order  of  skill  and  with 
remarkable  success.  In  addition  to  winning 
laurels  in  Ins  chosen  profession,  he  was 
assiduous  in  other  relations.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  he  served  as  an  elder  for 
over  thirty  years;  a superintendent  and 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school  for  over  forty- 
five  years.  He  attended  frequently  the 
higher  courts  of  the  church,  and  was  active 
in  home  and  foreign  mission  work.  In  this 
he  also  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  who  was  for  a number  of  years  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  who 
also  defended  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  in  his  cele- 
brated trial  for  heresy.  The  family  have 
given  two  sons  and  brothers  as  missionaries 
in  the  foreign  field  in  Syria,  viz.,  Henry 
Harris  Jessup,  D.  D.,  and  Samuel  Jessup, 
D.  D. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jessup  was  a Republican, 
and  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  sec- 
ond term,  as  his  father  was  when  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  first  term.  He  was 
a delegate  at  large  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  James  G.  Blaine.  During  the  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania  in  1862  and  1863,  he 
was  in  active  service  as  major  of  the  Twenty  - 
eighth  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
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teer  Militia.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  the  Twelfth  collection  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant districts  in  the  state  in  the  amount- 
of  revenue  collected.  In  1871  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Geary  major  general 
of  the  Tenth  division  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  Thirty-fourth  ju- 
dicial district  of  the  state.  As  a judge  he 
was  able  to  despatch  business  with  commend- 
able rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  with  perfect 
impartiality.  He  there  maintained  the  re- 
spect and  honor  of  the  bar  which  had  always 
been  accorded  to  him.  During  his  profes- 
sional life  he  was  also  a practical  farmer, 
and  president  of  the  agricultural  society  of 
his  county  and  was  of  valued  service  to  the 
farmers  in  this  behalf  by  adopting  and  sug- 
gesting improved  methods.  In  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  the  management  of  estates 
entrusted  to  his  care,  in  the  wide  and  various 
demands  upon  him  in  questions  of  corporate 
law  and  management  Mr.  Jessup  showed  the 
care  and  fidelity  and  legal  acumen  which 
secures  and  retains  the  most  desirable  and 
appreciative  clients.  By  his  personal  pres- 
ence, his  courtesy,  his  clear  voice,  his  lucid 
presentation  of  facts  and  law  upon  the  trial 
of  a case  either  in  lower  or  higher  courts  he 
carried  a charm  to  every  intelligent  listener 
that  was  an  element  of  power  in  his  success. 
The  power  of  his  consistent,  blameless  life 
won  for  him  a high  reputation  throughout 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  where  he  was 
best  known.  His  death  occurred  January 
16,  1902.  (Sketch  by  Hon.  Alfred  Hand.) 

Arthur  D.  Dean  is  a descendant  of  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  the  northern  part  of 
Lackawanna  county.  His  father  was  Isaac 
Dean,  born  in  1811  and  but  recently  de- 
ceased. His  mother  was  Polly  S.,  daughter  of 
Henry  Heermans.  Arthur  D.  Dean  was  born 
in  Abington  township,  January  29,  1849.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  university  at  Lewis- 


burg,  leaving  there  in  1867,  was  another  year 
or  two  at  the  East  Greenwich  academy  in 
Rhode  Island  and  entered  Brown  university 
in  1869,  receiving  his  collegiate  degree  in 
1872.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Agib  Rick- 
etts at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county,  January  4, 
1875.  A comparatively  short  time  after,  he 
removed  his  office  to  Scranton,  where  he  has 
since  practiced  his  profession.  He  has  a large 
office  business  and  whenever  he  appears  be- 
fore the  court  does  so  with  credit  to  himself 
and  with  satisfaction  to  his  clients.  He  mar- 
ried Nettie  E.  Sisson  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1882,  by  whom  he  has  three  children. 

Wilbur  F.  Lathrop  was  born  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  April  13,  1849,  and  was  educated  at 
the  State  Normal  school  at  Mansfield,  Pa. 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Little  & Blak- 
slee,  Montrose,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Susquehanna  county,  November  11, 
1872.  He  became  a resident  of  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  bar, 
March  18,  1875. 

Frank  J.  Fitzsimmons.— One  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  and  essayists  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  is  Frank  J.  Fitzsimmons,  boni 
in  Carbondale,  Pa.,  September  29,  1852.  He 
is  a son  of  Hugh  and  Rose  (Shannon)  Fitz- 
simmons, who  are  natives  of  County  Cavan, 
Ireland.  He  was  a student  at  Manhattan 
academy,  New  York,  and  graduated  at  Villa 
Nova  college,  Pennsylvania.  He  read  law  in 
the  office  of  D.  L.  O’Neill  and  P.  H.  Campbell 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  county  bar  March  19,  1878,  imme- 
diately thereafter  opening  an  office  at  Scran- 
ton, where  he  has  established  a reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  at  the 
bar.  But  it  is  in  the  political  field  that  he 
has  figured  most  extensively.  He  is  a fa- 
miliar figure  in  Democratic  conventions,  not 
only  in  his  native  county,  but  in  the  state, 
and  wherever  his  silvery  voice  has  been 
heard  it  has  commanded  undivided  attention. 
He  presided  at  the  convention  which  nomi- 
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nated  Hon.  Robt.  E.  Pattison  for  governor 
in  1902.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  became  editor  of 
the  Lackawanna  Jurist  in  1888,  and  contin- 
ued the  same  until  1895.  In  1903  he  resumed 
its  publication,  and  it  is  now  the  official 
paper  of  the  court.  He  was  also  for  a num- 
ber of  years  the  editor  of  the  Scranton  Sun- 
day News,  and  as  such  became  known  as 
a versatile  and  accomplished  writer.  It  has 
long  been  a matter  of  wonder  among  his  lady 
acquaintances  that  he  has  never  donned  the 
matrimonial  garb. 

Hon.  Patrick  M.  Moffat  was  elected  an  as- 
sociate or  lay  judge  of  Lackawanna  county 
at  the  November  election  in  1878  and  served 
during  the  regular  term  of  five  years.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1838.  His  parents  were  Edward  and  Mary 
(May)  Moffat.  They  emigrated  to  Catbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  in  1850.  Mr.  Moffat’s  educational 
advantages  were  confined  to  the  common 
schools.  At  an  early  age  he  learned  the  sad- 
dlery and  harness  business,  afterwards  be- 
coming an  extensive  dealer  therein  at  Car- 
bondale.  He  was  prominent  in  Democratic 
politics.  As  an  official  of  the  court  he  was 
attentive  to  his  duties  and  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  the  community.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Scranton,  where  he 
is  now  engaged  in  his  life-long  business.  He 
is  a man  of  family. 

Thomas  P.  Duffy  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Luzerne  county,  December  13,  1868,  of  Mark 
A.  and  Bridget  T.  Duffy.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Plymouth.  He  came 
to  Scranton  and  entered  the  law  offices  of 
Ward  & Horn  and  attended  the  Dickinson 
Law  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Lackawanna,  county 
June  30,  1896,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  law. 

Hon.  William  J.  Lewis  was  elected  one  of 
the  associate  lay  judges  of  Lackawanna 
county  in  the  fall  of  1878.  He  was  born  Au- 
gust 27,  1843,  the  son  of  John  D.  and  Ann 
(Hopkins)  Lewis.  He  was  educated  in  the 


public  schools  of  Carbondale,  Pa.  He  volun- 
teered as  a soldier  in  the  late  Civil  war  and 
served  with  distinction  in  Company  B,  One 
Hundred  and  seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania 
Infantry.  At  one  time  he  officiated  as  pay- 
master. After  serving  his  term  as  associate 
judge  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  in  1885  and  elected  sheriff.  He  was 
married  three  times. 

Col.  Herman  Osthaus  is  a native  of  Over- 
ton,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
born  December  24,  1852.  His  father  is  Fran- 
cis Osthaus  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Minnie  Hiibner.  He  was  educated  at 
Allegheny  college  and  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  He  became  a student 
in  the  law  office  of  Judge  Cooley,  and  grad- 
uated in  the  law  department  of  the  Univers- 
ity at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  March,  1878.  He  came 
to  Scranton  in  1879  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar  the  same  year.  He 
immediately  commenced  business  and  has  a 
good  office  practice.  Mr.  Osthaus  is  one  of 
the  most  upright,  conscientious  men  in  the 
profession,  and  is  universally  esteemed.  He 
is  a thorough  Democrat  and  has  performed 
effective  service  as  a speaker  in  political  cam- 
paigns. In  1893  he  was  appointed  assistant 
postmaster  of  Scranton.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, and  in  1895  was  commissioned  col- 
onel on  the  governor’s  staff.  He  is  married 
to  Alice  Cummins. 

George  Sanderson  was  born  in  Towanda, 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  27, 
1847.  His  father  was  George  Sanderson  and 
his  mother  Marion  W.»  Sanderson.  His 
father  was  a lawyer  and  a banker,  and  was 
largely  interested  in  real  estate.  He  estab- 
lished the  banking  house  of  George  Sander- 
son & Company,  in  Scranton,  in  1855,  which 
Avas  subsequently  merged  in  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  bank,  which  in  turn  was  merged  in 
the  Lackawanna  Trust  & Safe  Deposit  com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  successful  of  Scran- 
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ton’s  financial  institutions.  Prior  to  remov- 
ing to  Scranton  from  Towanda  lie  was  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Bradford  county,  and  also 
represented  it  in  the  State  Senate.  Much 
of  the  finest  residential  part  of  Scranton  lies 
on  property  developed  by  him.  He  removed 
to  Philadelphia  in  1864,  but,  becoming  in- 
terested in  a large  tract  of  land,  he  moved 
back  to  his  old  home  and  developed  this 
tract,  which  has  become  the  beautiful  Green 
Ridge  section  of  Scranton.  The  old  home- 
stead stood  where  the  splendid  new  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  is  now.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton and  educated  at  the  old  and  celebrated 
Latin  school  of  that  city.  His  father,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  George  San- 
derson, was  Jacob  Sanderson,  an  East  India 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  his  mother,  Jeru- 
sha,  a member  of  the  Gardner  family. 

Marion  W.,  mother  of  George  Sanderson, 
was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Kings- 
bury, a large  landed  proprietor  of  Slieshe- 
quin,  Bradford  county,  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Spaulding,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Simon 
Spaulding,  a distinguished  Revolutionary 
soldier,  wlin  fought  through  the  war  for 
Independence,  and  from  whom  George  San- 
derson, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  obtained 
the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  present  George  Sanderson  passed  his 
early  boyhood  in  Towanda,  and  removed 
with  his  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  to  Scranton,  in  1856.  He  was  educat- 
ed in  private  and  public  schools,  and  in  Har- 
vard university,  from  the  law  school  of 
which  he  graduated  in  1869,  although  before 
entering  the  Harvard  Law  school  he  studied 
in  the  office  of  Samuel  Robb,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  two  years. 

After  graduating  at  Harvard  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  Philadelphia,  practic- 
ing there  for  two  years.  He  was  compelled 
to  move  back  to  Scranton,  on  account  of  the 
advancing  age  of  his  father,  who  desired 
some  relief.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 


Massachusetts  bar.  Mr.  Sanderson  has  not 
been  in  actitve  practice  for  some  years, 
other  matters  consuming  his  time.  He  car- 
ried several  cases  of  importance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  two  of  which,  at  least,  have 
become  leading.  One  was  Sanderson  against 
the  City  of  Scranton,  involving  the  question 
as  to  whether  property  owners  assessed  for 
the  cost  of  paving  could  be  assessed  again 
for  the  cost  of  a new  and  better  pavement. 
Another  was  Scranton  against  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  company 
and  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  company, 
involving  the  question  as  to  whether  a lease 
of  all  the  coal  under  the  surface  with  a per- 
petual term  was  not  in  effect  a sale,  and  the 
lessee  therefore  liable  for  the  taxes.  He  won 
both  cases,  the  latter  having  been  really 
argued  twice,  as  he  consented  to  another 
argument.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
case  of  Sanderson  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  which  was  in  our  courts  so 
many  times  in  one  way  or  another,  the  final 
adjudication  being  against  his  client.  It  is 
a matter  of  gratification  to  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  substantially  reversed  itself  since. 

Mr.  Sanderson’s  father  was  an  old  line 
Jackson-Van  Buren  Democrat,  but  accus- 
tomed to  think  for  himself,  he  early  became 
a Republican,  and  has  always  acted  with 
that  party  in  national  and  state  affairs.  In 
local  affairs  he  is  notably  independent,  be- 
lieving a business-like  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs  paramount  to 
mere  party  fealty,  always,  however,  espous- 
ing the  partisan  side  when  he  believes  best 
results  will  be  obtained.  He  has  held  no 
political  office  except  in  the  municipal  affairs 
of  the  city,  having  represented  his  ward  in 
the  city  councils  for  years.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent a member  and  president  of  its  sinking- 
fund  commission.  He  was  formerly  interest- 
ed in  military  affairs,  having  in  1877  en- 
listed in  the  Scranton  City  Guard  as  private. 
He  rose  through  successive  grades  to  become 
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general  inspector  of  rifle  practice  in  the 
state,  and  was  in  reality  the  father  of  rifle 
practice  in  our  national  guard.  He  was  un- 
til married  a prominent  cricketer  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  fond  of  athletics,  which  he  is 
still,  and  an  out-door  life.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Germantown  Cricket  club,  and  also  of 
the  University  and  Manufacturing  clubs  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a Mason,  Knight  Temp- 
lar, Mystic  Shriner,  Odd  Fellow  and  Hepta- 
soph.  He  is  a director  of  the  Lackawanna 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  company,  president 
of  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  association,  and 
a member  of  the  Scranton  club,  the  Country 
club  of  Scranton,  and  the  Green  Ridge 
Wheelmen. 

He  married  Lucy  Reed  Jackson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  November  28,  1871,  by  whom  he 
has  had  eight  children,  of  whom  six  are  liv- 
ing, namely:  Edward  Spaulding  Sanderson, 
Charles  Reed  Sanderson,  James  Gardner 
Sanderson,  Helen  Louise  Sanderson,  Marion 
Kingsbury  Sanderson,  and  George  Sander- 
son, Jr.  The  eldest,  Edward  Spaulding  San- 
derson, has  charge  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Globe  Gas 
Light  company,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
component  companies  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement company,  and  stands  high  as  an 
expert.  Charles  Reed  Sanderson  organized 
and  conducts  the  Sanderson  Oil  & Specialty 
company,  a prosperous  oil  company  of  Scran- 
ton. James  Gardner  Sanderson  is  a lawyer 
with  his  father.  He  has  also  achieved  a 
place  in  literary  circles,  being  the  author  of 
“Cornell  Stories”  and  a number  of  maga- 
zine articles.  All  of  Mr.  Sanderson’s  sons 
except  George,  a boy  of  ten  years,  were  Cor- 
nell university  men. 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Egypt,  Palestine.  Europe  and  this  country, 
and  has  probably  as  complete  a historical 
library  of  Egypt  as  can  be  found  in  his  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  quiet  and  do- 
mestic in  his  tastes,  while  he  is  fond  of  travel 


and  out-of-door  life.  (Sketch  by  11.  W. 
Brown.) 

William  W.  Baylor  is  a native  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  and  was  born  in  Benton  town- 
ship, October  4,  1864.  He  is  the  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Margaret  C.  (Weller)  Baylor.  He 
was  educated  at  Keystone  academy,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  April,  1888.  He  entered  the  offices 
of  Willard  & Warren  in  Scranton  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  bar,  July  3, 
1889.  He  has  a general  practice,  but  makes 
a specialty  in  obtaining  patents.  He  is  prom- 
inent in  Democratic  politics  and  is  a bache- 
lor. 

James  E.  Burr  is  a son  of  Washington 
Burr.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lu- 
cinda Bradley,  both  of  Carbondale,  Pa., 
where  the  son  was  born  July  8,  1853.  He  at- 
tended Princeton  college,  New  Jersey,  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1875.  Pie  entered 
as  a student  in  the  law  office  of  E.  P.  & J.  Y. 
Darling  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Luzerne  county  bar  May  20,  1877.  He 
commenced  practice  at  Carbondale  and  has 
since  opened  another  office  in  Scranton.  He 
has  held  the  positions  of  city  solicitor  and 
school  director  in  the  city  of  Carbondale. 
He  has  quite  an  extensive  practice.  He  is 
attorney  for  several  corporations  and  been 
engaged  in  a number  of  important  cases  in 
which  he  has  shown  marked  ability.  Mr. 
Burr  was  married  to  Matilda  P.  Bryan  Sep- 
tember 6,  1882,  and  has  a family  of  three 
children. 

Frank  V.  Barnes  was  born  at  Athens,  Pa., 
June  14,  1848,  and  is  the  son  of  Daniel  Y. 
Barnes  and  Julia  F.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Clapp.  He  is  a graduate  of  Yale  college  and 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  W.  G.  Ward. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  May  term 
of  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  Scranton,  1873,  and 
to  the  Luzerne  county  bar  January  21,  1874. 
He  practiced  at  Bismark,  Dak.,  a number  of 
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years  and  has  recently  returned  to  Scranton. 
He  is  married  and  lias  three  children. 

Francis  E.  Loomis  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha 
N.  Loomis  and  his  wife  Rowena,  daughter  of 
Major  Laban  Capron.  He  was  born  at  Har- 
ford, Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  7,  1834,  and  was  educated  at  the 
academy  at  Harford.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  W.  and  W.  H.  Jessup  at  Montrose, 
Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Susquehanna 
county  bar  April  7,  1863.  He  has  practiced 
in  Montrose,  Rockford,  111.,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Scranton,  where  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mayor’s  court  at  its  organization 
October  1,  1866.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  bar  February  10,  1867.  He  was  of 
the  firm  of  Loomis  & Hannah  for  a few  years, 
confining  himself  principally  to  real  estate 
and  the  negotiating  of  loans.  v4t  one  time  he 
gained  quite  a reputation  as  a writer  of  sto- 
ries, sketches,  etc.,  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Universalist  church,  having  held 
prominent  positions  therein.  In  1882  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania.  On  account  of  poor 
health  he  has  not  been  in  active  practice  for 
a number  of  years.  Mr.  Loomis  has  been 
twice  married,  first  to  Fannie  M.  Lord,  July 
4,  1857,  the  second  time  to  Rebecca  Yan 
Fleet,  March  14,  1873.  He  has  six  children 
living. 

Samuel  W.  Edgar  is  the  son  of  Thomas  W. 
and  Rebecca  H.  Edgar,  born  in  Espy,  Co- 
lumbia county,  Pennsylvania,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was  educated  in  Dickinson 
seminary,  Williamsport,  and  Wyoming  semi- 
nary, Kingston,  Pa.  He  read  law  with  Col. 
Samuel  Knorr,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia 
county,  where  he  was  admitted  to'  the 
bar  December  2,  1879.  He  settled  at 
Scranton  and  became  a member  of  the 
Lackawanna  bar  April  23,  1880.  For  seven 
years  he  was  attorney  of  the  Scranton  poor 
board  and  is  secretary  of  the  Scranton  board 
of  health.  His  first  wife  was  Olive  Kellam; 
his  second,  Mattie,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 


Connell ; and  his  third,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fai- 
ries, a sister  of  General  Wint,  U.  S.  A.  He 
has  four  children,  Mark  K.,  present  director 
of  public  safety;  Florence,  Gilbert  11.  and 
Mattie  Connell  Edgar. 

Charles  H.  Welles  is  a native  of  Dundalf, 
Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  born  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1845.  His  father  was 
Charles  H.  Welles,  son  of  a distinguished 
Connecticut  family  of  that  name.  His  mother 
was  Sarah  (Gay)  Welles,  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming  valley. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  in  the 
Luzerne  institute  at  Wyoming.  He  at  first 
entered  the  law  office  of  Samuel  Sherrerd  at 
Scranton  and  completed  his  legal  studies 
with  Hand  & Post.  At  the  February  term  of 
the  Mayor’s  court,  1867,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  law.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Luzerne  bar  March  2,  1867.  He  is  a Repub- 
lican and  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Mayor’s 
court  in  1869.  At  an  early  date  he  entered 
into  co-partnership  with  Hon.  F.  W.  Gunster, 
which  continued  until  the  latter’s  elevation 
to  the  bench.  His  firm  is  now  Welles  & Tor- 
rey.  Mr.  Welles  has  devoted  himself  to  civil 
practice,  at  which  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scranton  and  is  high- 
ly esteemed  as  a citizen.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  1869,  he  married  Hannah  B.  Sher- 
rerd, by  whom  he  has  four  children. 

James  E.  Watkins.— This  gentleman  is  a 
native  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  born  April  5,  1867,  to  William  W. 
and  Jane  Watkins.  They  emigrated  to 
America  and  after  a time  settled  at  Taylor, 
Lackawanna  county,  where  James  attended 
the  public  schools;  Wood’s  business  college 
at  Scranton,  then  entered  Cornell  university. 
He  also  was  a student  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  came  to  the  law  offices  of  O’Brien 
& Kelly  in  Scrhnton  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Lackawanna  bar,  January  25,  1895.  He 
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is  engaged  in  general  practice  and  was  mar- 
ried July  1,  1895,  to  Mary  C.  Davis. 

Harold  Leach,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a descendant  of  one  of  the  most  noted 
families  of  Lackawanna  county.  lie  was 
horn  in  Providence,  Pa.  (since  merged  in 
Scranton),  September  1,  1856.  Ilis  father 
was  Ebenezer  Leach,  who  was  married  to 
Lovina  Walley  in  1834.  Harold  completed 
his  education  at  the  Wyoming  seminary, 
Kingston,  Pa.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  E.  N.  Willard,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  county  bar  September  28,  1877.  No 
man  ever  cam©  to  the  bar  with  brighter 
prospects,  or  a more  cultivated  intellect.  He 
was  a master  of  oratory,  clear,  argumenta- 
tive, and  convincing.  In  the  political  field 
he  was  without  a peer.  None  who  had  the 
fortune  to  hear  him  will  forget  his  spark- 
ling wit  and  entrancing  eloquence.  He  prac- 
ticed but  a few  years  at  Scranton,  when  he 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  went  to 
an  early  grave.  With  him  was  buried  the 
fondest  hopes  of  a multitude  of  friends.  He 
was  a bachelor. 

John  F.  Scragg.— One  of  the  famous  law- 
yers at  the  Lackawanna  bar  is  John  F. 
Scragg,  a native  of  Scranton,  born  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1859.  Ilis  father  was  John 
Scragg,  for  many  years  a trusted  employe  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western 
Railroad  company,  and  his  mother  Jane  Fos- 
ter (Scragg).  He  received  his  education  at 
private  schools,  and  at  the  Scranton  high 
school.  He  entered  as  a student  at  law  in 
the  office  of  D.  & H.  M.  Hannah,  and  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1879,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county.  In  a comparatively 
short  time  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  successful  lawyers  at  the 
bar.  Mr.  Scragg  prepares  his  cases  with 
great  care  and  ability  and  has  a remarkable 
faculty  for  presenting  the  facts  to  the  court 
and  jury.  He  lias  been  counsel  in  so  many 
important  trials  in  the  Lackawanna  county 
courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  that  the  lim- 


ited space  allotted  in  this  work  forbids  sp  •- 
cial  mention.  Notwithstanding  his  large  and 
lucrative  practice  he  occasionally  takes  h 
hand  in  the  management  of  Republican  poli- 
tics, at  which  he  is  an  adept;  but  so  far  has 
refused  very  many  influential  offers  for 
political  promotion.  He  is  now  and  has  been 
for  a number  of  years  attorney  for  the 
Scranton  poor  board,  in  which  his  wise  coun- 
sel has  been  greatly  beneficial  to  the  public 
interests.  He  was  at  one  time  a member  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  N.  G.  P.  He  en- 
joys a degree  of  popularity  in  the  community 
that  is  truly  enviable.  In  1881  he  married 
Miss  Abby  A.  Downing,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  has  an  interesting  family  of  five  chil- 
dren. 

Edward  C.  Dimmick  was  a son  of  Milton 
Dimmick  and  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Edward  Allen.  He  was  born  at  Milford, 
Pennsylvania,  February  2,  1844,  and  died  at 
Scranton  December  7,  1895.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  read  law  in  the 
office  of  M.  M.  Dimmick  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1865.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Carbon  county  in  1865, 
and  again  in  1868.  He  came  to  Scranton 
and  opened  a law  office  in  1874,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Luzerne  county  bar  September 
17,  1875.  He  was  an  excellent  and  popular 
citizen.  In  1883  he  was  elected  city  con- 
troller of  Scranton,  and  re-elected  in  1885. 
He  was  twice  married,  the  first  occurred  De- 
cember 1,  1868,  to  Sophie  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours; and  the  second  March  8,  1880,  to 
Joanna  M.,  sister  of  the  first  wife.  There 
• are  three  children. 

Hon.  George  Howell,  son  of  John  and  Ann 
(Evans)  Howell,  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
June  28,  1859.  He  was  educated  in  Penning- 
ton seminary,  Newton  Collegiate  institute, 
New  Jersey,  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  graduated  at  the  Illinois  university  in 
1882.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  II.  M.  Edwards 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county 
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bar  in  April,  1895.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Scranton  high  school  for 
seven  years  and  in  1895  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Scranton 
and  officiated  five  or  six  years.  lie  then  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Ballentine  & 
Howell  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  Congress  in  the  Tenth  Congressional  dis- 
trict and  elected  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1902.  For  a long  time  he  has  been  a most 
efficient  aid  in  political  campaigns  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  speak- 
ers in  the  district.  He  is  fast  gaining  promi- 
nence as  a practitioner  at  the  bar.  Mr.  How- 
ell is  a man  of  extensive  information,  a ripe 
scholar  and  very  industrious.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  will  make  his  mark  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  G.  Har- 
ris in  August,  1892,  by  whom  he  has  one 
child,  Annetta. 

John  R,.  Jones. — A prominent  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county  is  John  Richard  Jones,  a son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  E.  Jones,  the  former  a suc- 
cessful coal  operator  at  Archbald,  Pa.,  where 
his  son  John  was  born  May  27,  1856.  lie 
was  educated  at  Keystone  academy,  'Wyo- 
ming seminary  and  Harvard  college.  Pie  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  Harvard,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  L.  L. 
B.  on  the  25th  of  June,  1879.  He  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Middlesex  bar,  Massachu- 
setts, March  12,  1878.  He  came  to  Wilkes- 
barre  and  spent  a year  in  the  office  of  Alex- 
ander Farnham  and  became  a member  of  the 
Luzerne  bar  June  8,  1880.  On  October  8, 
1880,  he  was  admitted  in  Lackawanna 
county,  opened  an  office  at  Scranton  and 
entered  into  general  practice.  In  1895  he 
Avas  elected  district  attorney  of  Lackawanna 
county  by  the  Republican  party,  and  re- 
elected in  1898.  It  Avas  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  the  first  conviction  for  murder 
of  the  first  degree  occurred  in  the  county, 
due  measurably  to  his  vigorous  prosecution 


of  the  case  and  the  ability  with  which  In1 
presented  it.  The  defendant,  Merolo,  su 
fered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  hnv,  as  did 
also  George  K.  Van  Horn,  a second  conviction 
by  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  an  able  lawyer  and 
eloquent  advocate.  For  eight  years  he  Avas 
a director  of  the  Blakely  poor  board,  offi- 
ciating as  secretary  thereof.  In  all  his  pub- 
lic positions  he  has  commanded  the  .respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  NotAvithstand- 
ing  his  large  practice  Mr.  Jones  finds  time 
to  enter  actively  in  political  campaigns  in 
behalf  of  his  party,  of  which  he  is  a repre- 
sentative member.  He  practices  in  the  high- 
er courts  of  the  state  as  Avell  also  the  District 
Circuit,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  a married  man. 

Hon.  Alfred  Hand,  ex-justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Avas  born  at 
IPonesdale,  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1835.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  Ezra  Hand  and  Catharine  Chapman. 
The  former  was  descended  from  John  Hand, 
of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  who  emigrated 
from  Stanstede,  England,  prior  to  the  year 
1644;  the  latter  Avas  a descendant  of  Robert 
Chapman,  Avho  emigrated  from  Hull,  Eng- 
land, in  1635  with  the  colony  Avhich  settled 
first  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  fitted  for  college 
in  his  native  place,  and  greAv  up  in  the  region 
full  of  activity  in  the  development  of  the 
anthracite  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Yale  College, 
where  he  completed  the  full  academic,  course 
with  success  and  honor,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1857. 

In  the  same  class  were  Moses  Coit  Tyler 
of  Cornell  university,  President  Cyrus  North- 
rup  of  Minnesota  State  university,  President 
Augustus  II.  Strong  of  Rochester  Theological 
seminary,  Professors  Arthur  M.  Wheeler  and 
Daniel  C.  Eaton  of  Yale  university,  General 
Joseph  C.  Jackson  and  David  Stuart  Dodge 
of  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  entered  the  Iuav 
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office  of  Hons.  William  and  William  H.  -Jes- 
sup, leading  lawyers  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Montrose,  Pa.  Mr.  Hand  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Montrose,  November 
21,  1859.  In  May,  1860,  he  opened  an  office 
in  Scranton  in  connection  with  the  Jessups, 
the  firm  being  known  as  Jessups  & Hand, 
and  at  once  they  acquired  a busy  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  On  September  11,  1861,  he 
married  Anna,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  Jessup.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
was  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 
In  1866  Mr.  Hand  formed  a partnership  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  with  Isaac  J.  Post.  Mr. 
Post  had  read  law  in  the  same  office  and 
was  graduated  from  the  same  college.  On 
April  25,  1872,  Mr.  Hand’s  wife  died.  On 
che  26th  of  November,  1873,  he  married 
Helen  E.  Sanderson  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  by  whom 
he  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are 
living.  The  partnership  with  Mr.  Post  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Hand  was  called  to  the 
bench  in  March,  1879.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Hoyt  to  be  judge  in  the  Elev- 
enth judicial  district,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna.  When  Lacka- 
wanna county  was  formed  into  a separate 
judicial  district  under  an  act  of  Assembly, 
he  was  transferred  to  that  district,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  judge  for  the  term  of 
ten  years,  from  January,  1880.  On  the  31st 
of  July,  1888,  while  holding  the  office  of 
president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Gov- 
ernor Beaver  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  unexpired  term  of  Justice 
Trunkey,  deceased.  In  his  professional  life 
Mr.  Hand  has  had  a.  large  and  strongly  at- 
tached clientage.  His  professional  work  was 
thorough,  and  his  abilities  were  recognized 
by  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar.  The 
many  important  cases  intrusted  to  his  care, 
many  of  which  are  reported  in  the  State 
Reports,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his 
practice.  As  a judge,  Mr.  Hand  was  known 
as  quick  of  apprehension,  clear  in  his  views, 


independent  and  impartial  in  his  action,  me- 
thodical and  industrious  in  his  labors.  His 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  was  a 
just  recognition  of  his  ability  and  judicial 
qualifications.  In  politics  Judge  Hand  has 
been  a.  Republican  from  the  organization  of 
the  party,  beginning  his  open  maintenance 
of  its  principles  while  in  college.  He  has 
held  these  principles  free  from  bigotry  or 
partisanship,  and  was  supported  in  his  first 
candidacy  for  office  by  men  of  all  parties. 
He  has  never  been  a candidate  for  any  other 
than  the  judicial  office. 

With  the  local  business,  industrial  and 
charitable  organizations  of  Scranton,  he  has 
been  closely  identified  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  them,  his  assistance  and 
counsel  have  been  sought  as  that  of  a careful 
and  successful  business  man.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Third  National  Bank  from  its 
formation  in  1872,  until  he  was  called  to  flu* 
bench.  He  has  been  for  a number  of  years 
connected  with  the  Lackawanna  hospital,  a 
recognized  beneficiary  of  the  state,  both  as 
president  and  director.  He  has  been  from 
its  foundation  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oral  school  for  deaf  mutes,  located  at 
Scranton,  at  its  organization  the  only  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  state  — and  under  his 
direction,  handsome  and  commodious  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  the  school 
have  been  erected.  He  was,  for  many  years, 
a.  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lafay- 
ette college.  He  has  been  since  its  founda- 
tion, president  of  the  Scranton  public  library, 
his  advice  and  counsel  having  been  sought 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Albright  in  connection  with  the 
gift  and  transfer  by  the  latter  to  the  city  of 
Scranton  of  the  handsome  building  known 
as  the  Albright  Memorial  Library. 

To  the  organized  charities  of  Scranton,  he 
has  always  been  a liberal  contributor,  but 
his  benefactions  have  not  been  confined  to 
local  objects  and  purposes.  In  his  religious 
views,  Judge  Hand  is  a Presbyterian.  He 
has  been  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
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church  of  Scranton  since  1866.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  presbytery  of  Lackawanna  sev- 
eral times  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  served  on  im- 
portant committees  in  connection  with  that 
body. 

In  the  foundation  and  early  history  of 
Lackawanna  county,  lie  took  a prominent 
part,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  county  build- 
ings which  took  place  during  his  judicial 
term,  he  was  of  great  service.  As  a public 
speaker,  Judge  Hand  has  had  considerable 
reputation.  He  has  been  called  upon  numer- 
ous times  in  local  history  to  deliver  important 
addresses,  and  is  recognized  to  be  a forcible, 
polished  and  eloquent  speaker. 

Since  Judge  Hand’s  retirement  from  the 
bench,  in  1889,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  acting  principally  as 
counsel  for  large  corporate  interests.  (Sketch 
by  Wm.  J.  Hand.) 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Archibald  was  born  in 
Carbondale,  then  a part  of  Luzerne  county, 
September  10,  1848.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, James  Archibald,  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  and  came  to  Carbondale  in  1828 
and  soon  afterwards  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany’s works  there.  When  Carbondale  be- 
came a city,  in  1851,  he  was  chosen  as  first 
mayor,  and  for  five  years  was  retained  in 
that  office  unopposed.  In  1857  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Scranton,  where  he  became 
general  agent  and  later  chief  engineer  for  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad. 
With  that  company  he  continued  until  his 
death  in  1870. 

The  mother  of  our  subject  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Thomas  Frothingham,  of  the 
Continental  army,  who  was  a native  of 
Charleston,  Mass.  At  the  time  the  family 
moved  to  Scranton,  Judge  Archibald  was  in 
his  ninth  year  and  he  has  therefore  been 
identified  from  boyhood  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  this  place/  In  youth,  he  was 
given  excellent  educational  advantages — his 


tastes  led  him  to  deeide  to  become  a civil 
engineer,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he 
spent  two  years  with  an  engineering  corps 
in  the  field  prospecting  for  a railroad  from 
Wilkes-Barre  to  Stroudsburg.  However,  lie 
relinquished  his  idea  of  entering  that  pro- 
fession and  prepared  for  college  at  the  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  institute,  later  entering 
Yale  as  a freshman  in  1867,  graduating  four 
years  later  with  high  honors.  In  the  fall  of 
1877  our  subject  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Scranton  with  the  firm  of  Hand  & Past.  In 
1873  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  for  the  ensuing  ten  years  continued  to 
pursue  professional  duties  at  Scranton.  In 
1883  he  was  named  by  the  Republicans  for 
city  solicitor  and  after  a close  canvass  was 
defeated  before  the  councils  by  I.  II.  Burns, 
but  Judge  Archibald  was  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  two  thousand.  In  January,  1885,  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  additional  law 
judge.  August  1,  1888,  he  became  president 
judge,  which  position  he  filled  for  many 
years.  Twice  his  decisions  have  been  taken 
before  the  United  States  supreme  court  and 
there  fully  sustained  and  his  rulings  have  al- 
ways been  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  su- 
preme court.  In  1894,  after  10  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  bench  of  common  pleas,  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  a second  term  by 
a large  majority.  In  1895  he  took  part  in 
the  contested  election  of  Judge  Dunham, 
president  judge  of  the  Forty-fourth  judicial 
district,  composed  of  Wyoming  and  Sulli- 
van counties,  Judge  Rice  of  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Judge  Searles  of  Montrose  making  up 
the  special.  By  the  promotion  of  Judge 
Rice  to  the  superior  court,  Judge  Archibald 
was  left  at  the  head  of  this  court  and  thus 
took  an  important  part  in  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  it. 

Judge  Archibald  was  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  district  court,  March 
29,  1901,  which  position  he  now  fills.  (By 
the  publishers.) 

Cornelius  Comegys  was  born  October  25, 
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1858,  at  Greensboro,  Md.,  and  is  a son  of  Dr. 
Henry  C.  and  Helen  A.  Comegys.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  graduated  at  St.  John’s 
college,  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  the  class  of  1877. 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Edward  Ridgley 
at  Dover,  Del.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Caroline  county,  Maryland,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1822.  He  came  to  Scranton  May  15, 
1883,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  October  term,  1883.  He 
served  as  assistant  district  attorney  for  five 
years,  during  which  many  important  cases 
were  tried  by  him,  two  of  the  most  notable 
being  Commonwealth  v.  White  and  Common- 
wealth 1.  Tiffany,  in  which  convictions  were 
secured  mainly  by  the  eloquent  pleas  of  Mr. 
Comegys.  He  afterwards  took  up  civil  prac- 
tice in  which  he  has  been  successful  in  a 
number  of  important  matters/  notably  the 
cases  of  E.  B.  Sturges  v.  The  City  of  Scran- 
ton, and  the  Dime  Deposit  & Discount  Bank 
v.  same  defendant.  His  recent  success  was  in 
securing  the  acquittal  of  Josephine  Beve- 
loqua  on  the  charge  of  murder.  There  are 
few  men  who  can  present  a case  more  forci- 
bly to  a jury.  He  is  attorney  for  the  Dime 
Deposit  & Discount  Bank,  the  North  Scran- 
ton Bank  and  other  corporations.  lie  was 
at  one  time  a member  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  an  active  Democrat  in  politics,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a public  speaker.  He  mar- 
ried in  1889  Miss  Sarah  J.  Bevan,  by  whom 
he  has  two  children. 

Joseph  O’Brien,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  lawyers  of  his  city, 
is  a native  of  the  borough  of  Winton,  Lu- 
zerne county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born 
April  6,  1861,  to  Michael  and  Ann  (Burke) 
O’Brien.  The  father,  a native  of  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  thence  moved  to  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a 
miner.  The  mother,  a native  of  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  also  came  to  the  United 


States  and  settled  at  Boston.  Our  subject’s 
grandparents  on  both  his  father’s  and  moth- 
er’s side,  lived  and  died  in  Ireland.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  Edward  Burke. 

Joseph  lived  at  his  home  during  his  boy- 
hood. His  father  was  killed  when  he  was 
two  and  a half  years  old,  the  father’s  em- 
ployment at  that  time  being  a miner  at  Oly- 
phant, Pa.  The  father  left  surviving  him 
a large  family  of  nine  young  children,  and 
on  that  account  Joseph  was  obliged  to  go  to 
work  at  an  early  age  to  support  himself  and 
the  family.  He  continued  to  work  about  the 
coal  mine  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
improving  his  time  by  studying  at  home  and 
attending  the  public  schools  of  Lackawanna 
county.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  he  had  acquired  a 
fair  English  education.  He  then  abandoned 
the  mine  and  for  five  years  taught  school, 
receiving  private  tuition  in  the  meantime 
from  Rev.  P.  A.  O’Rorke,  of  Olyphant,  now 
deceased.  Soon  after  attaining  his  majority 
young  O’Brien  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  John  F.  Connelly,  then  district 
attorney  of  Lackawanna  county,  and  after- 
wards judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court. 
On  April  1st,  1885,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Scranton,  and  at  once  began  his  prac- 
tice alone,  and  in  the  year  1889  formed  with 
Mr.  John  P.  Kelly  a co-partnership,  which 
continued  until  1900,  when  Mr.  Kelly  was 
elected  judge.  During  the  co-partnership  of 
O’Brien  & Kelly  they  had  a very  extensive 
practice,  making  a specialty  of  personal  in- 
jury and  criminal  cases,  in  which  they 
have  achieved  most  gratifying  success. 
Probably  the  most  important  case  was  that 
of  John  T.  Martin  against  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad  company  which  resulted  in 
the  largest  verdict  ever  rendered  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  personal  injuries. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  before  he  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty  years,  had  appeared  in  some  forty 
murder  cases  in  his  county.  He  has  not  only 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  also 
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has  a ready,  forceful  and  fluent  command  of 
English,  and  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  convincing  trial  lawyers  and  ad- 
vocates in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hardest  and  best 
fighters  at  the  bar.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
Democrats  of  this  county,  and  in  1896  was 
a delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Chicago.  He  has  never  sought 
nor  held  political  office,  but  finds  from  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  professional  duties 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
and  the  gratification  of  his  highest  ambi- 
tions. 

Mr.  O’Brien  is  a director  of  the  County 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Title  Guarantee  & Trust  Company,  of  Scran- 
ton. 

On  September  11,  1888,  he  married  Miss 
Kate  Crossen,  a daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Crossen.  Mrs.  O’Brien  is  an  accomplished 
woman  and  was  one  of  the  leading  yocalists 
of  Scranton.  They  have  one  son,  Robert, 
and  one  daughter,  Helen.  (Sketch  by  the 
publishers.) 

George  L.  Peck,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  on  the  12tli 
of  February,  1869,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Luther  W. 
and  Sarah  M.  (Gibbons)  Peck.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Whitney’s  Point  academy,  Oxford 
academy,  Cazenovia  seminary,  New  York, 
and  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn. 
He  came  to  Scranton,  entered  the  law  office 
of  Cornelius  Comegys  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  the  10th  of 
April,  1893.  He  opened  an  office  in  Scranton 
and  formed  a partnership  with  Robert  Peck. 
Mr.  Peck  has  had  seven  years’  services  in 
Company  A,  Thirteenth  regiment,  N.  G.  P. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1896,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  A.  Mott. 

James  Gardner  Sanderson  is  a son  of 
George  Sanderson,  whose  sketch  is  found 
elsewhere,  and  a grandson  of  George  San- 
derson, Sr.,  one  of  the  early  Scranton  set- 
tlers, who  had  much  to  do  with  the  de- 


velopment of  the  city.  II is  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Lucy  R.  Jackson.  He  was  born 
March  22,  1876,  and  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  the  Lackawanna  and  at  Cornell 
university.  He  was  a student  in  the  Chicago 
College  of  Law  and  in  the  offices  of  McCurdy 
& Job,  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1897.  He  returned  to  Scran- 
ton and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna 
bar  in  1899.  In  cases  in  which  he  has  ap- 
peared in  court  he  has  shown  marked  ability 
as  a pleader.  His  contributions  to  several 
magazines  and  as  the  author  of  “Cornell 
Stories”  shows  literary  talent  of  a high  or- 
der. On  the  20th  of  December,  1900,  he 
married  Beatrice  B.,  daughter  of  Professor 
Tyler  of  Cornell  university. 

Charles  B.  Little  came  to  Scranton  from 
Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  where  he  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 9,  1875,  to  Clarence  A.  and  Georgia 
(Loderick)  Little.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  read  law  in  the  offices 
of  W.  E.  & C.  A.  Little  in  Wyoming  county, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April, 
1897.  He  became  a member  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna  county  bar  May  24,  1897,  where  he  is 
now  practicing  his  profession. 

John  Morgan  Harris  is  a native  of  Gla- 
morganshire, Wales,  born  in  1861,  of  Mor- 
gan J.  and  Ann  Price  Harris.  His  parents 
came  to  America  the  same  year.  His  father 
became  foreman  of  one  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  & Western  mines  and  his  son 
in  boyhood  was  engaged  in  various  capaci- 
ties about  the  mines.  In  1879  he  was  a stu- 
dent in  Wyoming  seminary,  afterwards 
graduated  at  the  Scranton  high  school  in 
the  class  of  ’81.  He  then  entered  Princeton 
university,  and  graduated  with  honors  in 
1885.  He  began  the  study  of  law  with  James 
H.  Heverin  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards 
came  to  Scranton  and  registered  with  Hon. 
H.  M.  Edwards.  At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  which  occurred  in  1887,  he 
was  with  W.  PI.  Jessup.  Soon  after  he  was 
admitted,  he  was  appointed  assistant  cor- 
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poration  clerk  at  Harrisburg.  At  the  end  of 
the  term  he  resumed  practice  at  Scranton, 
and  was  assistant  district  attorney  under 
John  R.  Jones.  Mr.  Harris  has  made  himself 
prominent  in  the  efforts  being  made  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  and  was  named  by  the  su- 
preme court  as  a member  of  the  state  board 
of  examiners.  Among  the  important  cases 
in  which  he  has  been  interested,  is  The  Boro 
of  Taylor  vs.  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  which 
has  been  before  the  high  courts  of  the  state, 
and  is  now  on  the  calendar  of  the  United 
State  supreme  court  for  argument.  Mr. 
Harris  is  a Republican,  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand in  political  campaigns  as  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  speaker. 

Michael  J.  Ruddy  was  born  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  in  1875,  son  of  Thomas  Ruddy,  a well 
known  merchant.  He  is  a graduate  of  Holy 
Cross  college,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  at  the  Dickinson  Law 
school,  Carlisle,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Lackawanna  county  in 
1896.  In  1901  he  was  elected  an  alderman 
of  the  Sixteenth  ward  of  Scranton,  and  is 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  with  com- 
mendable discretion. 

Charles  Dupont  Breck,  son  of  William 
and  Gabriella  (Dupont)  Breck,  was  born  in 
Delaware  May  18,  1810.  He  attended  the 
private  schools  in  Delaware,  and  later  en- 
tered Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1859.  He  stud- 
ied law  with  Victor  Dupont  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  went  to  Scran- 
ton, and  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  E.  N.  Wil- 
lard, where  he  completed  his  studies  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  The  next 
year  he  formed  a partnership  with  George 
Sanderson,  Sr.,  which  continued  for  ten 
years,  when  he  formed  with  E.  C.  Dimmick, 
and  H.  B.  Reynolds,  the  firm  of  Dimmick, 
Breck  & Reynolds,  but  for  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  in  practice  alone. 

A gold  standard  Democrat,  he  was  the 


first  city  controller  of  Scranton,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  connected  with  many 
of  the  large  manufacturing  enterprises, 
banks,  and  other  corporate  institutions. 

Hon.  Michael  E.  McDonald,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Howley,  Wayne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  26,  1858. 
In  1864  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Dun- 
more,  Luzerne  county  (now  Lackawanna), 
and  resided  there  until  1893,  when  he  estab- 
lished a residence  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dunmore,  and  subsequently  com- 
pleted his  education  in  Wyoming  seminary. 
In  1881  he  registered  as  a law  student  in  the 
office  of  lion.  Lemuel  Ammerman,  under 
whose  instruction  he  acquired  a knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  in  October,  1883,  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  several  courts  of 
Lackawanna  county;  in  1886  he  secured 
admission  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
and  also  to  the  United  States  circuit  court. 
Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  has  con- 
ducted a general  law  practice,  and  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duties  as  an  attorney  and  coun- 
selor at  law. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  McDonald  manifested  an 
ambition  and  natural  adaptability  for  poli- 
tics. ITe  was  elected  borough  auditor  on  at- 
taining his  majority,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  during  a period  of  three  years, 
he  evinced  those  traits  of  character  and  ster- 
ling qualities  as  a public  official,  which  have 
marked  his  political  career  in  every  office  of 
public  trust  to  which  he  has  since  been 
elected. 

In  1884  lie  was  elected  school  director  and 
served  three  years,  two  of  which  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  president  of  the  board.  Pie 
was  nominated  in  1886  by  the  Democratic 
county  convention  of  the  Eighth  legislative 
district  of  Luzerne  county,  as  a candidate 
for  representative,  and  in  the  general  elec- 
tion that  folloAved,  defeated  his  opponent  by 
a large  majority.  In  1888  he  was  re-elected 
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for  the  same  office  in  the  Fourth  legislative 
district  of  Lackawanna  county,  which  was 
organized  by  the  apportionment  of  1887,  and 
in  1890  was  selected  as  a candidate  for  sen- 
ator, and  as  leader  of  the  Democratic  forces 
in  the  Twentieth  senatorial  district,  he  was 
successfully  elected  after  a hard  fought  cam- 
paign. 

In  1883  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  as 
auditor  of  the  Scranton  poor  district,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  very  successfully 
and  satisfactorily  during  a period  of  three 
years.  He  was  selected  solicitor  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Dunmore,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity during  a period  of  six  years. 

During  his  legislative  career  in  the  sessions 
of  1887,  1889,  1891  and  1893,  Mr.  McDonald 
was  conspicuously  associated  with  the  most 
important  committees  of  both  the  lower  and 
upper  branches  of  the  legislature ; he  served 
on  the  appropriations,  railroads,  mines  and 
mining,  judiciary  general,  judiciary  special, 
corporations,  municipal  corporations  and 
election  committees  with  marked  ability, 
evincing  a decided  taste  for  all  the  details 
of  legislative  activity.  By  tireless  work  and 
persistent  labor,  he  secured  the  passage  of 
a bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  law  judge  in  Lackawanna  coun- 
ty, thus  increasing  the  number  of  judges 
learned  in  the  law  to  three  instead  of  two. 
He  was  especially  active  in  securing  ap- 
propriations. for  Lackawanna  hospital,  the 
Oral  school,  Carbondale  hospital,  Miners 
hospital  at  Pittston  and  the  public  schools. 
The  passage  of  the  mechanics’  lien  law,  ex- 
tending to  the  laborer  and  mechanic  ecpiai 
rights  with  the  material  men,  was  largely 
the  result  of  his  personal  efforts.  The  em- 
ployer’s liability  bill  was  introduced  by  him 
in  two  sessions.  Several  important  bills  of 
special  note  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  the  state  were  introduced  by  him 
and  enacted  into  organic  law  of  the  state. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  State  Democratic 
convention  in  1882,  at  which  Robert  E.  Pat- 


terson was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer  for  the  office  of  governor. 
During  the  following  year,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  state  central  committee,  and 
subsequently  has  served  for  several  years  as 
a member  of  the  county  committee.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  manifold  duties  as  a public 
officer  and  professional  practitioner,  he  has 
also  taken  active  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  enterprises  in  Scranton. 
He  is  conspicuously  identified  with  several 
charitable  and  benevolent  associations. 

He  married  in  the  citj  of  Scranton  No- 
vember 23,  1892,  Miss  Martha  S.  Mellon, 
daughter  of  Edward  Mellon.  They  have 
two  sons — Randal  and  Maurice,  and  one 
daughter.  Janet.  (Sketch  by  Richard  B. 
Twiss.) 

Hon.  Henry  Alonzo  Knapp,  who  ranks 
among  the  successful  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Scranton  bar,  was  born  July  24, 
1851,  in  the  town  of  Barker,  Broome 
county,  NeAV  York,  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Cornelia  Eveline  (Nash)  Knapp,  both  na- 
tives of  the  Empire  State,  the  former  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  prominent  citizen. 

Peter  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Anne 
(Harris)  Knapp,  who  came  to  Broome 
county  from  Dutchess  county  in  the  same 
state  in,  1817. 

On  his  mother’s  side  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  grandson  of  Rufus  Nash,  a 
native  of  Connecticut  who  emigrated  to 
New  York  in  1820,  and  Rufus  was  a lineal 
descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  of  Ed- 
ward Nash,  who  came  from  England  in  1632 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Henry’s  boyhood  life  was  somewhat 
varied;  he  left  the  farm  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years  and  for  the  most  part  for  several 
years  thereafter  made  his  home  with  his 
uncle,  S.  M.  Nash,  who  in  1860  was  con- 
ductor of  one  of  the  two  passenger  trains 
on  the  Lackawanna  railroad.  Henry  very 
early  started  on  a business  career  by  selling 
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newspapers  and  other  commodities  on  the 
train.  Later  he  attended,  the  Binghamton 
academy  and  in  1873  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Judge  Handley  at  Scranton. 

Entering  the  bar  in  1875  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Edward  Merrifield,  Esq., 
under  the  firm  name  of  Merrifield  & Knapp 
and  continued  that  relation  several  years, 
and  then  carried  on  practice  in  his  own  name 
until  1892,  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
when  he  served  as  a judge  of  the  several 
courts  of  Lackawanna  county,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Beaver. 

In  1892  he  formed  a law  partnership 
with  Hon.  E.  N.  Willard  and  Everett  War- 
ren, Esq.,  under  the  title  of  Willard,  War- 
ren & Knapp,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  except  that  during  the  time 
Judge  Willard  was  on  the  bench  of  the  su- 
perior court  the  firm  name  was  Warren  & 
Knapp. 

From  1890  to  1900  Judge  Knapp  was 
county  solicitor  of  Lackawanna  county,  and 
from  1889  to  1898  he  was  also  solicitor  of 
the  Scranton  school  district. 

The  firm  of  which  he  is  a member  is  the 
counsel  of  many  corporations  and  his  prac- 
tice in  recent  years  has  been  mostly  taken 
up  with  corporation  matters,  largely  in  con- 
sultation and  office  work,  although  occa- 
sionally in  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  common 
pleas. 

Judge  Knapp  has  had  a leading  part  in 
various  business  enterprises,  and  in  matters 
of  public  interest  has  been  prominent  and 
conspicuous. 

In  1877  he  was  a leading  spirit  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Company  A,  one  of  the  four 
military  companies  recruited  during  the 
labor  troubles  of  that  year,  and  was  chosen 
first  lieutenant  of  the  company  and  a year 
later  succeeded  Captain  Bryson  as  captain. 
Later  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate 
on  the  staff  of  General  Gobin  with  rank  of 
major.  He  was  connected  with  the  National 


Guard  until  his  appointment  to  the  bench  in 
1887,  when  he  resigned. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years  past  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  oi' 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless;  and  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  a director  of  the  Board 
of  Associated  Charities;  he  is  also  a director 
of  the  Scranton  Hospital  for  Consumptives, 
and  his  legal  services  have  been  sought  and 
freely  extended  to  these  and  other  charit- 
able institutions,  who  have  found  in  him  a 
valued  and  useful  friend. 

He  is  vice-president  and  a director  in  the 
Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Company  and  also 
interested  in  other  prominent  institutions. 

In  1883  Judge  Knapp  married  Lillie 
Logan  of  Scranton,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Alice  Alden. 

Mrs.  Knapp  is  a lineal  descendant  of  John 
Alden  of  colonial  fame.  (By  Richard  B. 
Twiss. ) 

Orlando  B.  Partridge,  a son  of  Seneca  and 
Sarah  (Underwood)  Partridge,  was  born  at 
Gardner,  Mass.,  December  12,  1854.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of 
Gardner,  and  the  Dean  academy  at  Franklin, 
Mass.  Coming  to  Scranton  in  1874,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Milo  J.  AVilson,  where  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna county  bar  April  12,  1880.  lie  after- 
wards formed  a partnership  with  Senator 
Vaughan,  which  continued  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  1891,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  alone.  Mr.  Partridge  is  a Re- 
publican, but  has  never  held  office  except 
that  of  alderman  from  the  Ninth  ward  of 
Scranton. 

Michael  Francis  Sando  was  born  in  Scran- 
ton, May  8,  1863.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Scranton  high  school ; studied  Jaw  in 
the  office  of  AV.  TI.  Gearhart,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic 
party,  a member  of  the  city  and  county  com- 
mittees for  about  fourteen  years;  a delegate 
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to  state  conventions,  deputy  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  from  1885  to  1888,  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1888  and  again  in  1892, 
and  was  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Eleventh  district  in  1898.  In  November, 
1902,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Orphans 
Court. 

Charles  E.  Daniels  was  born  in  Scranton 
January  24,  1872,  the  son  of  Morgan  P.  and 
Margaret  Daniels.  He  attended  the  Scran- 
ton high  school,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  ’89.  He  entered  the  Dickinson 
school  of  law  at  Carlisle,  graduating  in  1898, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  county 
bar  in  June  of  the  same  year.  He  then  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Thomas  F.  Wells  and 
became  a member  of  the  Lackawanna  county 
bar  January  16,  1899.  He  is  an  ex-president 
of  the  Scranton  high  school  alumni  associa- 
tion and  for  four  terms  president  of  the 
West  Side  board  of  trade.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a 
prominent  Republican  and  has  held  several 
important  positions  in  the  party  organiza- 
tion. He  at  one  time  was  a member  of  Com- 
pany A,  Thirteenth  regiment  N.  G.  P.,  and 
a newspaper  correspondent  in  the  field  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  His  prospects  of 
success  at  the  bar  are  promising.  He  mar- 
ried September  4,  1901,  Miss  Lillian  M. 
Simpson. 

David  J.  Reedy  is  a son  of  John  and  Han- 
nah (O’Malley)  Reedy  and  was  born  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  August  8,  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  St.  Michael’s  college,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, and  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  P.  P. 
Smith  at  Scranton  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar  October  1,  1892.  He 
has  already  been  engaged  in  several  im- 
portant cases,  among  them  the  murder  trial 
of  Frank  Grippe ; and  the  case  of  Com.  v. 
Geo.  Shires  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  1874  regulating  school  districts. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1898,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  of  the  Scranton  school  dis- 
trict, the  duties  of  which  he  is  performing 


with  signal  ability.  Mr.  Reedy  was  married 
October  23,  1901,  to  Agnes  C.  Crossen  and 
has  recently  become  a proud  father. 

Milton  W.  Lowry  was  born  in  Susque- 
hanna county,  Pennsylvania,  March  10,  1859, 
son  of  James'W.  and  Alma  (Taylor)  Lowry. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  His  great-grand- 
mother Taylor  was  living  in  the  Wyoming 
valley  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  in  which 
all  her  people  were  killed;  she  alone  surviv- 
ing, walked  all  the  way  back  to  Connecti- 
cut, carrying  a babe  two  years  old  in  her 
arms.  Milton  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  Keystone  academy,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  in  1879.  He  received  a 
scholarship  in  the.  Pennsylvania  State  col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  in  1884.  He  came 
to  Scranton  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  W.  AV.  Watson.  He  be- 
came deputy  prothonotary  and  was  engaged 
in  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  in 
1886.  In  1888  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  and  in  1897  formed  a ‘ partnership 
with  H.  AI.  Streeter,  which  continued  until 
1901,  since  which  time  he  has  been  alone  in 
practice.  At  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party  he  received  by  acclamation  the  nomi- 
nation for  district  attorney  in  1891,  and  has 
since  taken  an  active  part  in  politics. 

Hon.  Frederic  W.  Fleitz  was  born  in  Tioga 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1867,  of  John  W. 
and  Catharine  Emberger  Fleitz,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Germany.  William 
Fleitz,  father  of  John  AV.,  died  in  Germany, 
whence  his  widow,  Louise,  emigrated  with 
her  family  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1851.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  common  schools, 
after  which  he  pursued  the  course  of  study 
at  the  Mansfield  State  normal  school  and 
completed  the  course  in  1881  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  He  began  life  by  teaching 
school,  afterwards  spent  three  and  one  half 
years  on  the  Pacific  coast,  returning  in  1885 
to  take  up  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Hor- 
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ace  B.  Packer,  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  After  practic- 
ing in  Tioga  county  two  years,  in  1891  he 
moved  to  Scranton,  where  he  continued  his 
practice  alone  until  1894,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  J.  Wheaton  Carpen- 
ter, with  whom  he  is  now  associated. 

Mr.  Fleitz  hlas  always  been  active  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession,  but  lias 
directed  his  attention  principally  to  civil 
practice  and  has  tried  many  important 
cases  in  both  the  state  and  federal  courts, 
and  is  widely  known  among  his  associates 
as  a thorough,  well  equipped  and  clear-head- 
ed advocate,  who  is  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion and  his  clients.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
party  in  local,  .state  and  national  politics. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
National  Republican  league,  and  has  been 
secretary  of  that  organization  and  of  the 
State  League  of  Republican  Clubs  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  he  is  now  president.  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  different  capacities  and  has  served 
in  local  and  state  conventions  as  a delegate. 
In  1899  Governor  Stone  appointed  him  dep- 
uty attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  he  having  the  distinction 
of  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  held 
that  office  in  the  state.  So  well  did  he  con- 
duct the  important  duties  imposed  upon  him 
that  in  January,  1903,  he  was  reappointed 
by  the  present  Governor  Pennypacker. 

Mr.  Fleitz  is  prominent  in  many  social  and 
beneficial  organizations,  among  which  are 
the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow  fraternities  and 
the  Order  of  Heptasophs.  He  was  married 
on  December  17,  1891,  to  Clara  Audita 
Mitchell,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  I.  Mitchell, 
former  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  now  a justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state.  (By  R.  B.  Twiss.) 

William  W.  Johnston,  a native  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  was  born  February  25,  1877, 
of  Thomas  and  Catherine  (Carlisle)  Johns- 


ton. lie  was  educated  at  the  Wyoming  semi- 
nary and  at  Dickinson  college,  lie  read  law 
in  the  office  of  W.  H.  Jessup,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in 
September,  1902. 

Henry  B.  Reynolds  is  a native  of  Luzerne 
county,  born  March  2,  1857,  of  J.  Fuller  and 
Elizabeth  B.  (Hancock)  Reynolds.  He  was 
educated  at  Wyoming  seminary,  graduating 
in  1876,  afterwards  took  a special  course  tin- 
der Professor  King  at  Wilkes-Barre.  He  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  William  S.  McLean, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
county  in  1880.  He  has  practiced  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Colorado  and  West  Virginia.  He 
came  to  Scranton  in  1886  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Lackawanna  bar.  He  is  devoting  his 
attention  to  office  practice  and  business  en- 
terprises. He  was  married  June  20,  1894, 
to  Mabel  L.,  daughter  of  Gen.  J.  Blackburn 
Jones  of  the  Chicago  bar. 

John  F.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Beaver 
Meadows,  Carbon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  5,  1863,  son  of  Jenkin  and  Eliza,- 
beth  (Daniels)  Reynolds.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  graduated  at 
Wyoming  seminary  in  1887.  He  read  law 
with  A.  II.  McCollum  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Susquehanna 
county  in  August,  1889.  He  settled  in  Car- 
bondale  and  became  a member  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna bar  the  same  year.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  practice  and  does  a large  business. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  by  the  Republican 
party  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Bes- 
sie Tyler  in  October,  1891. 

John  Elliot  Ross  is  a native  of  England, 
born  April  2,  1847,  to  John  E.  and  Sarah  D. 
Ross.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette  col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  came  to  Scranton  and  en- 
gaged as  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  graded 
school.  He  entered  as  a student  at  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  II.  M.  Edwards  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county  bar 
November  3,  1885.  He  opened  an  office  in 
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Scranton  and  entered  into  general  practice. 
At  one  time  lie  was  assistant  district  attor- 
ney of  Lackawanna  county,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  acquitted  himself  with  decided  abil- 
ity. On  the  3rd  of  June,  1903,  he  married 
Fannie  M.,  daughter  of  Rev.  0.  L.  Hall,  of 
Center  county,  Pa. 

William  H.  Jessup  is  a grandson  of  Hon. 
William  Jessup,  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
and  judges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a son  of 
Hon.  W.  H.  Jessup,  whose  sketch  is  noted 
herein.  His  mother  is  Sarah  (Wilson)  Jes- 
sup. He  was  born  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  July  24, 
1858,  and  was  educated  at  Williston  seminary 
and  Yale  college.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  W. 
II.  Jessup  at  Montrose,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1886.  He  was  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Jessups  & Hand, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  from  1886  to  1896,  and  from 
the  latter  date  to  1902  it  was  Jessup  & Jes- 
sup. Their  business  was  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  large  corporations,  was  very 
extensive,  and  ably  cared  for.  Mr.  Jessup 
was  for  a number  of  years  a member  of  the 
Thirteenth  regiment  N.  G.  P.,  and  at  one 
time  first  lieutenant  of  CompanyA.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  Republican. 

Cornelius  C.  Donovan  is  a native  of  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  bom  March  13,  1856,  to  Dennis  and 
Mary  (Dwyer)  Donovan.  He  attended  the 
graded  school  at  Harford,  Pa.,  the  Scranton 
high  school,  Merrill’s  academic  school  at 
Scranton,  and  the  Keystone  academy,  Fac- 
toryville,  Pa.  He  read  law  with  William  D. 
Lusk  and  Eugene  O’Neill  at  Montrose  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Susquehanna  bar  April 
10,  1882,  where  he  practiced  for  three  years. 
In  November,  1885,  he  located  in  Scranton 
and  became  a member  of  the  Lackawanna 
bar.  Mr.  Donovan  is  a busy  lawyer.  He  as- 
sisted the  prosecution  at  Mauch  Chunk  in 
the  cases  growing  out  of  the  Mud  Run  dis- 
aster, and  has  been  retained  in  nearly  all 
the  election  contests  in  Lackawanna  county 
since  1885.  One  now  pending  is  the  Connell- 
Howell  congressional  contest.  He  is  a Demo- 


crat and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  as 
alderman  of  the  Twelfth  ward.  He  is  also 
the  present  county  solicitor.  Prior  to  1878 
he  was  a member  of  the  state  militia  for 
three  years. 

William  E.  Watt,  a native  of  Lackawanna 
county,  was  born  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  July 
26,  1871,  to  John  E.  and  Martha  (Welles) 
Watt.  His  father,  who  was  a successful 
merchant  and  banker  for  a number  of  years, 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  5, 
1901,  was  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  of  Carbondale ; a highly  respected  and 
public  spirited  gentleman,  identified  with  a 
large  number  of  business  enterprises  in  his 
county,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl-' 
vania,  a descendant  of  that  good  old  Scotch 
ancestry.  His  mother  was  born  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  her  father,  William  S.  Welles, 
emigrating  to  this  place  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Watt  was  educated  m the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Carbondale,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1888.  He  then  attended 
the  Wyoming  seminary,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1890,  after  which  he  took  a course 
at  the  Middletown  (Connecticut)  Wesleyan 
university,  afterwards  spending  one  and 
one-half  years  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Michigan  university  at  Ann  Arbor.  Subse- 
quently he  registered  as  a student  in  the  law 
office  of  J.  E.  Burr,  of  Carbondale,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  in 
1899.  Since  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  is  one  of  the  leading  young  at 
torneys  of  his  county.  While  not  very  active 
in  politics,  and  never  holding  any  public  of- 
fice, he  is  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party  of  his  state  and  county. 

At  Wilkes-Barre,  November,  1896,  Mr. 
Watt  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Carlovn,  daughter  of  William  P.  Innes,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Martha  Welles 
Watt.  (Sketch  by  Harry  Brown.) 

Henry  Harding  is  a native  of  Eaton,  Wyo- 
ming county,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Elisha 
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and  Nancy  (Jackson)  Harding.  He  was 
born  November  4,  1848,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  bis  native  town.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  John  A.  Sittser  at  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  August  24,  1874.  He  has  been  school  di- 
rector, overseer  of  the  poor  and  burgess  of 
the  boro  of  Tunkhannock  and  was  for  three 
years  in  the  United  States  navy  and  one  term 
a member  of  the  N.  G.  P.  Pie  has  recently 
located  in  Scranton  and  become  a member 
of  the  Lackawanna  bar.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Ace  on  the  6tli  of  November,  1872. 

Daniel  B.  Replogle.  — The  parents  of  Mr. 
Replogle  are  Samuel  and  Margaret  liana- 
wait  Replogle.  He  was  born  at  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  January  21,  1863.  He  graduated,  at 
Juniata  college  in  1885  and  became  a teach- 
er. He  was  principal  of  Madison  academy, 
Waverly,  Pa.,  New  Milford  high  school  and 
Mount  Pleasant  academy.  He  entered  tin; 
law  school  at  Dickinson  college  and  grad- 
uated in  1893,  then  came  to  Scranton  and 
opened  an  office,  becoming  a member  of  the 
Lackawanna  bar  the  same  year.  His 
specialty  is  as  a solicitor  of  patents.  He 
has  twice  been  married,  first  to  Ida  E.  Sil- 
vius  in  1887  and  in  1894  to  Belle  Trumbull. 
He  has  one  child. 

Frank  T.  Okell  is  a native  of  Scranton, 
bora  November  15,  1866.  He  is  a son  of 
George  and  Rosanna  Okell,  nee  Williams. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bordentown  (N.  J.) 
institute.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  cadet 
in  the  United  States  naval  academy  at  An- 
napolis and  resigned  in  1884.  He  entered 
the  law  office  of  II.  A.  Knapp  in  Scranton 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  coun- 
ty bar  in  November,  1888.  He  is'  a Repub- 
lican, and  in  1892  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Scranton  school  board  and  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1893.  Pie  is  engaged  in  general  practice. 
Tie  is  married  to  Hannah  M.  Evans. 

Chester  B.  Gardner  is  a native  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  born  in  Scott  township,  Feb- 


ruary 19,  1850.  Plis  parents  are  William 
and  Susan  Gardner.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools,  and  graduated 
at  the  State  normal  school  at  Mansfield,  Pa., 
in  the  class  of  1873.  lie  is  also  a graduate 
of  the  Albany  Law  school.  He  entered  the 
law  office  of  Hon.  W.  G.  Ward  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county 
October  24,  1878,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York 
May  8,  1876.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a painstaking 
and  well  read  lawyer,  devoting  his  attention 
to  civil  and  orphans’  court  practice.  In 
polities  he  is  Republican,  and  in  1901  he  re- 
ceived the  almost  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  bar  for  an  appointment  as  president 
judge  of  the  orphans’  court.  He  is  a mar- 
ried man. 

Hon.  James  Wheaton  Carpenter.— The 

subject  of  this  sketch,  a native  of  Luzerne, 
now  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  May  31,  1851,  to  Charles  and  Mary 
(Johnson)  Carpenter,  both  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  former  born  in  the  same  coun- 
ty where  he  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  homestead  all  his  life.  Our  subject’s 
grandfather,  Joseph  Carpenter,  moved  from 
Rhode  Island  about  1815  and  settled  in  Scott 
township,  Luzerne  (now  Lackawanna)  coun- 
ty, where  he  cleared  and  improved  a farm  on 
which  he  lived  till  his  decease  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years.  James  lived  and  worked 
on  his  father’s  farm  till  he  was  twenty  years 
old  and  received  a good  English  education 
in  the  district  schools ; later  he  attended  the 
normal  school  at  Mansfield,  in  Tioga  county, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  During 
the  five  years  following  his  graduation  he 
taught  school  in  his  native  state  and  in  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1878  became  a law  student  and 
clerk  in  the  law  office  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Price  at 
Scranton,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  June,  1880.  lie  at  once  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  conducting  a general 
civil  practice  in  the  state  and  federal  courts, 
in  his  own  name,  and  with  marked  success, 
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until  1896.  lie  then  formed  a copartnership 
with  Mr.  Fred  W.  Fleitz,  now  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Carpenter  & Fleitz,  and  con- 
tinued that  relation  till  April,  1901,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Stone,  judge  of 
common  pleas,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Hon.  R.  W.  Archibald, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  United 
States  district  court. 

In  political  sentiment  Judge  Carpenter  is 
a Republican,  but  has  taken  little  active  part 
in  politics.  He  was  a candidate  to  succeed 
himself  on  the  common  pleas  bench,  hut  in 
the  Democratic  “landslide”  failed  of  an 
election.  With  this  exception  he  has  never 
been  a.  candidate  for  any  office.  His  profes- 
sional life  has  been  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sional work,  and  wherever  known,  is  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  legal  attainments,  his 
splendid  abilities  and  his  sterling  qualities 
as  a conscientious  lawyer  and  high-minded 
man.  (Sketch  by  the  publishers.) 

Charles  H.  Soper  was  born  in  Sullivan 
county,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1857,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Alexander) 
Soper.  He  was  educated  at  Mt.  Union  col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  Michigan  university 
at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  law  department.  He 
entered  the  law  office  of  A.  A.  Chase  in 
Scranton  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna county  bar  in  September,  1881,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  Susquehanna  bar 
the  previous  June.  He  is  a general  practi- 
tioner with  a large  clientage.  Mr.  Soper  is 
a man  of  good  literary  ability  and  has  pub- 
lished several  poems  of  merit.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1881  to  Annie  Baylor  of  Benton. 
They  have  a family  of  three  children. 

Edward  W.  Thayer  was  born  in  Pittston, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1872,  the  son  of  William  E. 
and  Helen  (Miller)  Thayer.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Scranton  high  school  in  the  class 
of  1889.  lie  entered  as  a student  at  law  in 
the  offices  of  Willard,  Warren  & Knapp  and 
became  a member  of  the  Lackawanna  county 


bar  in  June,  1897.  He  is  successfully  con- 
ducting a general  law  business,  paying  more 
particular  attention  to  civil  practice.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1900,  he  married  Miss  May 
Edwards,  daughter  of  President  Judge  II. 
M.  Edwards. 

Louis  P.  Wedeman  is  a native  of  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  is  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
Although  a well  educated  man  he  never  had 
any  advantages  except  what  he  obtained  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  city.  He 
read  law  with  E.  L.  Blakslee  of  Montrose, 
Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Susque- 
hanna county  on  the  15th  of  August,  1890. 
He  opened  an  office  in  Forest  City,  same 
county,  where  he  practiced  until  1894.  He 
then  moved  to  Scranton,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lackawanna  bar  in  1892.  Air. 
Wedeman  is  a careful  and  thorough  lawyer. 
He  was  married  to  Minnie  Barlow  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  December,  1899,  and  has  one 
child. 

Thomas  F.  Wells,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  a native  of  Dundaff,  Susquehanna 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  in  1853, 
to  Coryclon  H.  and  Mary  (Bass)  Wells,  both 
natives  of  the  same  state.  His  father  who 
was  one  of  the  lawyers  of  Luzerne  county 
afterwards  practiced  in  Lackawanna  coun- 
ty, where  he  died  in  1888.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a native  of  Philadelphia. 
Ilis  great-grandfather  Wells  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  contributed  liber- 
ally of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  induced 
others  to  render  much  needed  financial  help 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  later  was 
generously-  awarded  by  the  government 
with  large  tracts  of  land  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas,  after  leaving  the  public  schools 
of  Scranton,  studied  in  Lafayette  college  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  afterward  engaging  in  news- 
paper work.  Having  early  determined  to 
fit  himself  for  the  legal  profession,  he  be- 
came a student  in  the  law  office  of  Judge 
Alfred  Hand,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  passed 
his  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  his  father  in  Luzerne,  now 
Lackawanna  comity,  and  continued  with 
him  till  1888.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
in  practice  alone,  giving  special  attention  to 
probate  and  real  estate  matters,  and  gen- 
eral office  practice.  After  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law,  providing  for  a board  of  city 
assessors,  his  father  was  elected  one  of  the 
three  members  of  that  board,  the  first  under 
the  new  law,  but  his  death  occurring  before 
he  cpialified,  the  city  council  appointed  the 
son,  Thomas  F.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
board  thus  caused.  This  is  the  only  office 
be  has  ever  held.  (By  the  publishers.) 

Hon.  Louis  Arthur  Watres.  — Holding 
precedence  among  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county  is  Mr.  Watres  of  Scran- 
ton, who  is  also  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city,  and  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  state  politics. 

His  father,  Lewis  S.  Watres,  was  a de- 
scendant of  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts  and 
was  born  in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  in  1808.  When 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  came  to  Lacka- 
wanna valley,  locating  at  Mt.  Vernon,  or 
what  is  now  Winton,  where  he  purchased 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  began  de- 
veloping his  timber  interests.  In  1837  he 
erected  the  first  church  in  the  valley  at 
Pecktown — a Presbyterian  church.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  he  recruited  a 
company  which  was  mustered  in  at  Harris- 
burg and  assigned  to  the  Fifty-second  Penn- 
sylvania infantry,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health  he  was  prevented  from  going  to  the 
front.  Later  he  formed  another  company, 
which  became  a part  of  the  Fifty-sixth  regi- 
ment. He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Blakeley  township,  and  the  following  year, 
after  his  removal  to  Scranton  in  1865,  was 
elected  alderman  of  the  Ninth  ward,  which 
office  he  creditably  filled  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1882. 

His  wife,  a talented  poetess,  under  the 
pen  name  of  “Stella  of  the  Lackawanna,” 


wrote  many  popular  poems,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  in  book  form.  Four 
children  were  born. 

Our  subject  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon, 
now  Winton,  Lackawanna  county,  April  21, 
1851,  and  is  a descendant  of  the  renowned 
James  Otis  of  Massachusetts'*.  At  an  early 
age  Mr.  Watres  was  obliged  to  leave  school 
and  seek  employment,  and  for  several  years 
was  employed  at  various  occupations.  He 
finally  became  connected  with  the  Scranton 
Savings  Bank  & Trust  company,  serving  as 
clerk,  teller,  and  later  as  cashier.  Resolving 
to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna bar  in  1878.  He  was  county  solicitor 
of  Lackawanna  county  for  nine  years.  His 
large  business  interests  compelled  him  to 
confine  his  law  practice  to  corporation  cases 
and  in  this  line.  For  twenty-four  years  he 
has  been  an  officer  an,d  director  in  the 
bank  which  he  first  entered  as  clerk,  and  is 
now  serving  as  president  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  the  Spring  Brook  Water  Supply 
company  and  the  Mansfield  Water  company. 
In  addition  he  is  a stockholder  and  director 
in  numerous  other  enterprises  in  Scranton 
and  the  Lackawanna  valley,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Scranton  Passenger  Railway 
company,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing. 

Public  affairs  have  also  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Watres,  and  from  1882  until 
1890  lie  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  was  lieutenant-governor 
from  1891  to  1895,  being  elected  to  the  lat- 
ter position  by  a majority  of  22,365,  while 
the  Democratic  governor,  Pattison,  at  the 
same  time  was  elected  by  a majority  of  17,- 
000.  He  was  ex-officio  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate,  and  ex-officio  president 
of  the  board  of  pardons,  and  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  made  a commissioner 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  World’s  Colum- 
bian Exposition  and  subsequently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  board.  He  is  prominent 
in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  and 
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is  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment.  In 
August,  1891,  he  was  llected  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  committee.  In  religion, 
he  entertains  strong  but  liberal  views  and 
is  a consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Pie  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss 
Effie  Hawley,  by  whom  he  has  three  sons 
living— Herold,  Laurence  and  Reyburn.  (By 
Richard  B.  Twiss.) 

Herbert  L.  Taylor  is  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  the  territory  of 
Scranton.  He  was  born  October  5,  1865,  in 
the  township  of  Scott,  Lackawanna  county, 
the  son  of  Reuben  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Wheel- 
er) Taylor.  He  was  educated  at  Keystone 
academy,  Faetoryville,  Pa,  Pie  read  law 
with  Hon.  H.  M.  Edwards  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in  October, 
1886.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  district 
attorney  and  from  1900  to  1903  was  county 
solicitor  for  Lackawanna  county.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor  is  active  in  the  political  field,  and  for 
two  terms  has  been  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  committee.  lie  was  married 
July  20,  1892,  to  Minnie  Phillips. 

M.  A.  McGinley  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  (O’Donnell)  McGinley  and  was 
born  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa,,  in  1868.  Ilis 
education  was  obtained  at  the  common 
schools  of  Mauch  Chunk.  He  came  to  Scran- 
ton as  a stenographer  and  entered  as  a law 
student  in  the  office  of  O’Brien  & Kelly.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county 
bar  in  June,  1893.  Mr.  McGinley  is  a well 
posted  lawyer  and  has  a good  business.  He 
Avas  made  city  solicitor  of  Scranton  in  1897, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  faith- 
fully and  ably.  Pie  is  a Democrat  and  his 
services  are  always  in  demand  in  political 
campaigns. 

John  F.  Murphy  is  a native  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  born  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1869.  Ilis  parents  were  William  A.  Murphy 
and  his  mother  Julia  (Lee)  Murphy.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  St.  Cecelia’s  acad- 
emy and  graduated  in  the  Scranton  high 


school  in  the  class  of  1887.  Until  Judge 
Gunster  was  elected  to  the  bench  he  was  a 
student  in  his  office.  Afterwards  went  with 
Lemuel  Ammerman  and  M.  E.  McDonald. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  30th  day 
of  March,  1891.  He  is  conducting  success- 
fully a general  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  married  to  Mary  A.  Kelly  June  28,  189S, 
and  they  have  a family  of  three  children. 

P.  W.  Stokes  is  a native  of  Ireland  and  is 
a son  of  Anthony  and  Mary  (O’Connor) 
Stokes.  Pie  was  born  in  November,  1851. 
Ilis  parents  emigrated  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Scranton,  Pa,,  where  their  son  Pat- 
rick was  educated  in  the  Scranton  high 
school.  He  at  first,  entered  as  a law  student 
with  Judge  Archibald,  afterwards  went  to 
the  office  of  Gunster  & Welles  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lackawanna  bar  in  1882.  He 
is  doing  a general  law  practice  and  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Mr.  Stokes  was  married  in  June, 
1890,  to  Teresa  J.  Holland. 

George  B.  Davidson,  son  of  Peter  and 
Charlotte  (Parker)  Davidson,  was  born  in 
Abington,  Pa,,  April  5,  1863.  He  graduated 
at  Cornell  university  in  the  class  of  1884, 
formerly  having  been  a student  in  the 
Scranton  high  school.  He  studied  law  in 
the  law  department  of  Cornell  university 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia 
in  1886,  and  to  the  Lackawanna  bar  the 
same  year.  He  opened  an  office  at  Scran- 
ton and  has  devoted  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  real  estate  and  corporation  law.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  literary  pursuits, 
and  is  president  of  the  Green-Ridge  Young 
Men’s  Union;  also  of  the  Shakespearean 
club. 

J.  Alton  Davis,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  November  19,  1897,  was  a 
prominent  lawyer.  He  was  a native  of 
Scranton,  born  March  29.  1856.  His  parents 
were  Dr.  Augustus  Davis,  a learned  and 
able  physician,  and  Marietta  M.  Davis.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton, 
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N.  Y.,  and  read  law  with  D.  W.  & J.  F.  Con- 
nolly, and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna 
county  bar  in  1880.  He  rapidly  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a general  practitioner.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  was  in  partnership 
with  J.  R.  Edwards.  He  married  Margaret 
Mears  August  20,  1884.  Their  children  are 
Margarey,  Helen  and  Augustus. 

Alton  A.  Vosburg,  Scranton,  was  born 
April  28,  1865,  in  Scott  township,  Luzerne 
(now  Lackawanna;  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  a son  of  Merrit  and  Sarah  (Wash- 
burn) Vosburg,  both  natives  of  the  same 
state.  The  father,  formerly  a prosperous 
merchant  at  Montdale,  Pa.,  was  also  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  Alton  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  Lackawanna 
county,  Keystone  academy,  and  National 
university  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  pur- 
sued a laAV  course.  He  afterwards  complet- 
ed his  preliminary  law  studies  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Gunster  and  Welles,  at  Scranton, 
and  in  1887  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lack- 
awanna county. 

Mr.  Vosburg  began  his  practice  alone, 
but  in  1888  formed  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Huslan- 
der  a co-partnership  which  continued  till 
1896.  From  that  time  till  his  appointment 
as  judge  of  the  orphans’  court  at  the  time 
of  its  establishment,  in  1901,  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  C.  W.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Vosburg  has  enjoyed  a wide  range  of 
practice  in  both  civil  and  criminal  proced- 
ure. Among  the  many  important  and  note- 
worthy cases  conducted  by  him  may  be 
cited  Dickenson  vs.  G.  B.  Thompson,  in 
which  he  represented  the  defendant  in  the 
United  States  court,  and  the  Waverly  Bible 
school  and  the  City  of  Scranton  vs.  Koehler, 
which  were  carried  to  the  siiperior  and  su- 
preme courts.  He  has  been  somewhat  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
for  several  years  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican county  committee,  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  He  was  elected 
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city  solicitor  in  1898,  and  served  two  years 
until  the  office  became  appointive  under  the 
“Ripper  bill.” 

In  December,  1895,  Judge  Vosburg  mar- 
ried Miss  Belle  Thomas,  by  whom  he  has 
one  son.  (Sketch  by  R.  B.  Twiss.) 

George  Draper  Taylor,  Scranton.— Among 
the  active  members  of  the  bar  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
justly  classed  with  those  who  have  achieved 
marked  success  in  the  trial  of  causes.  He 
was  born  in  Scott  township,  then  a part  of 
Luzerne  county,  but  now  in  Lackawanna, 
Pennsylvania,  October  21,  1859,  to  Draper 
U.  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  the  same  place 
then  called  Greenfield  township,  August  1, 
1831,  and  Anna  (McLaughlin)  Taylor,  who 
was  born  February  3,  1838,  in  Carbondale 
township,  then  in  Luzerne  county,  now  a 
part  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania. 
His  father  was  the  son  of  John  A.  Taylor, 
who  was  born  in  Providence  township,  Lu- 
zerne county  (now  a part  of  Scranton),  Au- 
gust 29,  1791.  His  paternal  grandmother, 
Gartry  Ackley,  was  born  in  Plains  town- 
ship, Luzerne  county,  April  26,  1790,  and 
both  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 

His  great-grandfather,  Ruben  Taylor,  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  November  28,  1759, 
whose  wife,  Celinda  Abbott,  was  born  May 
2,  1766,  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut; 
both  emigrated  to  Luzerne  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  married,  June  27,  1790. 
Ruben  Taylor  was  enrolled  with  Captain 
Gideon  Seeley’s  company  of  militia  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  in  the  winter  of  1776, 
at  Cortland  Manor,  N.  Y.,  in  Colonel  Drake’s 
regiment,  and  first  reported  for  duty  at 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  In  June,  1780,  he  enlisted 
as  a seaman  on  board  the  privateer  “Han- 
cock,” commanded  by  Captain  Champlain, 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  and  carrying  sixteen 
guns.  lie  afterwards  served  on  the  sloop 
“Randolph,”  in  the  same  capacity.  In  Au- 
gust, 1780,  the  “Randolph,”  with  all  on 
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board,  was  captured  near  Gardner’s  Island, 
by  the  British  frigate  “Vestal,”  and  the 
whole  crew  were  made  prisoners  in  the  hold 
of  this  vessel,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
were  released  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal, 
Island  of  Jamaica.  On  the  29th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1787,  he  settled  in  Providence  town- 
ship, Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  For  a 
good  many  years  he  was  captain  of  the  local 
militia,  and  his  old  muster  roll  as  well  as 
the  powder-horn  he  carried  during  the  Revo- 
lution is  now  in  the  possession  of  George  D. 
Taylor. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Lackawanna,  then  Luzerne,  county,  going 
thence  to  the  Madison  academy,  at  AVaverly, 
Pa.,  to  the  Keystone  academy  at  Factory - 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Wyoming  seminary  at  Kings- 
ton, Pa.  Lie  was  registered  as  a law  student 
in  the  office  of  Willard,  AVarren  & Knapp,  at 
Scranton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county,  in  October,  1888.  On 
April  1,  1889,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  chosen  profession,  and  throughout  his 
active  career  lias  been  a careful  and  close 
student  and  a hard  worker,  and  wherever 
known  is  recognized  as  a safe  counselor 
and  a skillful  and  convincing  advocate. 

Air.  Taylor  is  a member  of  Celestial 
Lodge,  No.  833,  1.  0.  0.  F.,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Hyde  Park  Encampment  No. 
249,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

Politically  a Republican,  he  takes  an 
active  part  in  all  important  campaigns,  do- 
ing effective  work  for  the  good  of  his  party. 

On  June  26,  1889,  Mr.  Taylor  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Stella  Al.  Goodrich,  a native  of 
Kewanee,  111.,  and  a daughter  of  Henry  S. 
Goodrich,  who  died  in  Jefferson  Barracks, 
St.  Louis,  Alo.,  while  serving  his  country  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  (Sketch  by  R.  B. 
Twiss. ) 

John  M.  Gunster  is  a son  of  the  late  la- 
mented Frederick  AV  Gunster,  one  of  the 
additional  law  judges  of  Lackawanna  coun- 


ty whose  sketch  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Alar- 
garet  Brehl.  He  is  a native  of  Scranton  and 
.was  born  Alarch  6,  1876.  He  graduated  in 
the  school  of  the  Lackawanna  in  1893,  and 
in  Canisims  college,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
class  of  ’97.  He  entered  the  law  office  of 
Charles  II.  AVelles  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  bar  August  14,  1899.  He  has 
his  office  in  Scranton  and  is  rapidly  gaining 
distinction  as  a lawyer. 

Col.  James  W.  Oakford  is  a native  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  born  in  the  year 
1859.  His  father  was  Col.  Richard  A.  Oak- 
ford,  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
one  of  the  early  battles  of  the  Civil  war.  His 
mother  was  Frances  (Slocum)  Oakford,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  and 
most  noted  families  of  AVyoming  valley. 
Air.  Oakford  is  a graduate  of  Yale  college 
and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  B.  Price 
at  Scranton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county  April  13,  1886.  He  at 
once  opened  an  office  and  is  making  a spe- 
cialty of  corporation  law,  meeting  with  de- 
served success.  He  is  a Republican,  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  since  1886.  He  is  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  division  commanded  by  Ala j or 
General  Aliller  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  married  Aliss  Alary  Alannes  on 
the  12th  of  Alarch,  1902. 

William  F.  Boyle  is  a son  of  John  D.  and 
Mary  (Fitzmaurice)  Boyle  and  was  born 
September  26,  1869.  He  attended  school  at 
Emmitsburg,  Aid.,  and  graduated  at  St. 
Alary’s  college  in  the  class  of  1891.  He 
studied  law  in  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lacka- 
wanna comity  in  1895,  when  he  opened  a 
law  office  in  Scranton. 

Jacob  B.  Snyder  was  born  in  Greenfield 
township,  Lackawanna  county  (then  Lu- 
zerne), July  7,  1824.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob 
Snyder  and  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Niver,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
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schools.  He  was  a student  in  the  law  offices 
of  F.  M.  Crane  and  Earl  Wheeler  at  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  then  came  to  the  office  of  Hon.  W. 
G.  Ward  in  Scranton,  lie  was  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Wayne  county  for  ten  years  and 
coroner  in  the  same  county  three  years,  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county 
August  24,  1869,  and  to  the  Mayor’s  court 
at  May  term  the  same  year.  He  devoted  his 
attention  to  real  estate.  About  the  year 
1880  he  was  appointed  court  crier  for  Lack- 
awanna county,  and  continues  to  hold  the 
office.  He  married  Elizabeth  Decker  June 
20,  1850,  by  whom  he  has  three  children. 

William  G.  Jones. — This  gentleman,  a son 
of  Hon.  Lewis  Jones,  whose  sketch  is  noted 
elsewhere,  was  born  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  in 
October,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Wyo- 
ming, Pa.,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father  and  with  Peter  McCall  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
county  bar  April  10,  1861.  He  opened  an 
office  in  Scranton  and  became  a member  of 
the  Mayor’s  court  October  1,  1866.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  New  York,  then  returned 
to  Scranton  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  He  was  twice  married.  He  died 
about  one  year  ago. 

Charles  E.  Bradbury  is  a son  of  Rev. 
Charley  J.  and  Eliza  Bradbury,  natives  of 
England.  He  was  born  at  Mount  Morris, 
Livingston  county,  New  York,  July  16,  1849, 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  state.  He  read  law  in  the  offices  of 
Hand  & Post  and  W.  W.  Lathrope  at  Scran- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna 
county  bar  in  January,  1890.  He  opened  an 
office  in  Scranton.  He  is  the  junior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  McAskie  & Bradbury  and  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Nay  Aug 
Coal  Company.  He  was  married  to  Cather- 
ine Riley,  February  6,  1873.  Their  children 
are  William  R.  and  Thomas  P.  Bradbury. 

David  J.  Davis  is  a native  of  Kniglitsville, 
Ind.,  where  he  was  born  November  22,  1869. 
He  is  the  sop  pf  David  LI,  and  Margaret 


Davis,  and  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Michigan.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Charles  LI.  Welles  at  Scranton  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in 
1891.  lie  is  a Republican  and  now  holds  the 
office  of  city  solicitor  of  Scranton  and  is 
performing  the  duties  thereof  with  ability. 
ILe  was  lieutenant  of  Company  F1,  Thirteenth 
regiment,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  served  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Charles  P.  O’Malley  was  born  at  Oly- 
phant, Pa.,  July  16,  1870,  the  son  of  John 
and  Ann  O’Malley.  Lie  was  educated  at  the 
Olyphant  public  schools  and  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Willard  & Warren,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  in 
September,  1894.  Lie  was  taken  in  partner- 
ship with  his  preceptors',  now  doing  business 
as  the  firm  of  Willard,  Warren  & Knapp, 
and  has  proven  to  be  a useful  and  competent 
member.  He  was  elected  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  the  state  legislature,  Avhere 
he  served  during  the  session  of  1895.  He  is 
a popular  citizen  and  a painstaking,  indus- 
trious lawyer. 

William  De  Wald  Boyer,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  a native  of  Port  Clinton,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  1867. 
After  leaving  the  high  school  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  William  pursued  a classical  course  of 
study  at  Dickenson  college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
was  graduated  in  1888  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  He  then  taught  one  year,  1889-90,  as 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Charles  col- 
lege, Missouri,  after  which  he  entered  the 
law  department  of  his  alma  mater,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
Lie  then  studied  one  year  in  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Kaercher  at  Pottsville  and  two 
years  in  the  office  of  Hon.  E.  W.  Biddle  at 
Carlisle.  Lie  was  admitted  to  the  Cumber- 
land county  bar  in  June,  1892,  and  in  Sep- 
tember following  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county. 

William  W.  Lathrope  is  one  of  the  reliable 
and  painstaking  lawyers  of  Lackawanna 
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county.  He  was  born  in  Carbondale,  Pa., 
October  9,  1840.  His  father  was  Dwight  N. 
Lathrope,  of  the  late  firm  of  Lathrope  & 
Jones,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  Ridgway.  He  was  educated  at  Ken- 
yon college,  Ohio,  and  at  Harvard  Law 
school.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  D.  N.  Lathrope,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Luzerne  bar  at  Wilkes-Barre  August 
8,  1864.  Here  he  opened  an  office  and  prac- 
ticed for  a number  of  years,  and  married 
Mary  0.  Maxwell,  by  whom  he  has  four  chil- 
dren. He  moved  his  office  to  Scranton 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  where  he  has  since  practiced. 
Mr.  Lathrope  is  a member  of  Grace  Re- 
formed Episcopal  church  and  holds  promi- 
nent positions  therein,  as  well  also  in  the 
Lackawanna  Bible  society  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  association.  In  politics  he 
lias  for  a long  time  identified  himself  with 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  in  1888  was  its 
candidate  for  Congress.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  he  married  Miss  Bessie  Griffin 
of  Scranton. 

Clarence  Ballentine  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  20,  1868,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Millersville  Normal  school 
and  graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  He  studied  law  in  the  Dickinson 
Law  school  and  in  the  office  of  A.  G.  Miller. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  county 
bar  June  4,  1894  Soon  after  he  opened  an 
office  in  Scranton,  where  he  was  admitted 
September  17,  1894.  For  two  years  he  was 
a partner  with  Judge  Newcomb.  After  the 
latter’s  elevation  to  the  bench  he  became  the 
senior  partner  of  Ballentine,  HoAvell  & Con- 
nell. He  is  counsel  in  the  celebrated  Con- 
nell-Howell  election  contest.  He  is  the  son 
of  William  L.  and  Mary  (Trapwell)  Ballen- 
tine, and  is  married.  For  three  years  Mr. 
Ballentine  was  a member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  J.  Murphy. — One  of  the  promising 
young  attorneys  of  the  Lackawanna  bar  is 


John  J.  Murphy,  born  in  Scranton  May  7, 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scranton  high 
school  and  graduated  in  1894  from  the 
Georgetown  university,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  was  a post-graduate  in  the  class  of  1895. 
He  was  a student  in  the  law  department  of 
the  university,  afterwards  entered  the  office 
of  John  R.  Jones  at  Scranton,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county 
September  30,  1895.  He  has  already  been 
connected  with  several  important  cases,  and 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  miners  befor  ■ 
the  celebrated  anthracite  commission  that 
grew  out  of  the  strike  of  1902.  He  was 
principal  of  one  of  the  Scranton  public 
schools  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  a 
poor  director  of  the  Scranton  poor  district 
in  1902,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic committee  during  the  spring  cam- 
paign of  1903.  His  parents  are  John  A.  and 
Bridget  Murphy,  both  natives  of  Ireland. 
He  is  unmarried. 

Carl  A.  Battenberg  is  a native  of  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  born  May  20,  1868.  His  parents 
are  Charles  E.  and  Amelia  C.  Battenberg. 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  school  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna at  Scranton,  and  read  laAv  in  the 
office  of  James  H.  Torrey.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  1894,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar.  He  has  held  the 
office  of  assistant  city  solicitor  of  Scranton. 
He  was  married  to  Mandane  M.  Rymer  of 
Jermyn  the  4th  of  September,  1900. 

Aaron  A.  Chase. — The  grandfather  of 
Aaron  A.  Chase  came  to  the  territory  now 
Lackawanna  county  in  1817.  Ilis  father  wa s 
Joseph  Chase  and  his  mother  Mahala  (Phil- 
lips) Chase,  residents  of  Benton  township, 
where  Aaron  was  born  March  28,  1839.  He 
completed  his  education  at  Madison  acad- 
emy, Waverly,  Pa.,  when  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  David  R.  Randall,  then  a lawyer  at 
Providence,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  county  bar  August  20,  1862.  He 
afterwards  opened  an  office  at  Scranton  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Mayor’s  court  on  the 
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1st  of  October,  1866.  He  devoted  his  timed 
to  collections  and  had  a large  and  remumera-^ 
tive  business.  In  1872  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Times  and  continued 
in  that  position  about  thirteen  years,  when 
he  again  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  elected  an  auditor  of  Scranton  City  in 
1866,  and  in  1888  was  an  independent  can- 
didate for  judge  of  Lackawanna  county.  He 
married  Laura  E.  Stiles  October  12,  1862, 
who  died  in  1884.  He  lost  a second  wife  by 
death  and  has  since  remarried. 

Charles  McMeans  is  a son  of  William  and 
Catharine  (Barr)  McMeans,  born  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Williamsport  seminary  and  studied  law  in 
the  Dickinson  Law  school.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Lackawanna 
county  in  August,  1899.  His  office  is  in 
Scranton. 

Charles  A.  Van  Wormer  is  a native  of 
Conklin,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  May  20,  1856, 
the  son  of  Aaron  C.  and  Cynthia  Van  Wor- 
mer. He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  entered  the  law  of- 
fices of  Little  & Blakeslee  at  Montrose,  Pa., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Susquehanna 
county  at  the  August  term  of  court,  1877. 
He  moved  to  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Bossard  & 
Van  Wormer,  where  he  practiced  for  a time, 
then  returned  to  Montrose  and  opened  an 
office.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  referee  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  middle  district  of  the 
United  States  court  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  moved  his  office  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county 
bar.  Mr.  Van  Wormer  is  a lawyer  of  ability, 
and  has  performed  his  official  duties  with 
impartiality  and  fidelity.  He  is  a married 
man. 

Charles  Connell  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
November  12,  1879.  His  father  was  Alex- 
ander Connell,  a prominent  coal  operator  in 
his  lifetime ; and  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
(Campbell)  Connell.  Charles  was  educated 


lin  the  school  of  the  Lackawanna  at  Scranton 
'and  graduated  at  the  University  Law  school 
at  Philadelphia.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Ira  II.  Burns  at  Scranton,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Lackawanna  bar  December  15, 
1902.  He  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ballen- 
tine,  Howell  & Connell  and  is  unmarried. 

B.  Fenton  Tinkham. — This  gentleman  is  a 
native  of  Lackawanna  coxuity,  born  in  Wa- 
verly  on  the  14th  of  November,  1869.  He  is 
a son  of  Charles  I.  and  Caroline  E.  Tinkham, 
nee  Silvius,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Mansfield  State  Normal 
school.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Edward  Miles  at  Scranton  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1895,  then  opened  an  office 
in  Scranton.  He  is  a close  student  and  al- 
ready has  a good  clientage.  Mr.  Tinkham 
is  a Republican. in  politics.  He  was  married 
to  Louisa  Silvius  August  10,  1898. 

Patrick  F.  Loughran  was  educated  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Hazleton,  the  Blooms- 
burg  State  Normal  school  and  Dickinson 
college.  He  was  bom  September  22,  1870, 
the  son  of  James  and  Ann  Loughran,  nee 
Gerrity.  He  is  a graduate  of  Dickinson  Law 
school  and  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  bar 
in  1893,  where  he  practiced  for  a time,  then 
removed  his  office  to  Scranton  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Lackawanna  bar  in  1897.  He 
assisted  in  the  prosecution  in  the  celebrated 
Latimer  riot  cases.  In  June,  1897,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Ward. 

William  J.  Hand  is  a native  of  Scranton 
and  was  born  July  26,  1866.  He  is  a son  of 
ex-Justice  Alfred  Hand,  and  his  mother  was 
Anna  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  William 
Jessup,  of  Montrose,  Pa.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  school  of  the  Lackawanna  in 
Scranton  and  graduated  from  Yale  college 
in  the  class  of  1887.  He  entered  the  law 
office  of  his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in  April,  1890. 
He  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge 
Hand,  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
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time.  lie  is  ably  maintaining  the  legal  repu- 
tation of  his  distinguished  ancestry.  Among 
the  important  cases  he  has  argued  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Coal  Co.  vs.  The  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R. 
Co.,  The  Scranton  Gas  & Water  Co.  vs.  The 
Northern  Coal  & Iron  Co.,  The  Lehigh  Coal 
& Navigation  Co.  vs.  The  Scranton  Gas  ec 
Water  Co.,  and  Lewis  vs.  Lackawanna 
County.  He  is  a Republican  and  has  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  common  council,  also 
held  the  office  of  school  controller.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  was  for  two  years  its  president. 
He  was  married  to  Carrie  B.  Smith  on  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1893.  They  have  one 
child. 

Thomas  P.  Hoban  is  the  son  of  Patrick  and 
Bridget  Agnes  Hoban,  nee  Ilennigan.  He 
was  born  February  1,  1857.  He  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Fordham  university,  New  York  city. 
He  studied  law  with  the  late  Isaac  J.  Post  in 
Scranton  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county  at  the  October  term  of 
court,  1882,  when  he  opened  an  office  at 
Scranton.  Mr.  Hoban  has  given  his  atten- 
tion to  real  estate  and  corporation  law,  and 
is  an  exceptionally  well  equipped  lawyer. 
He  has  been  connected  with  important  cases, 
notably  the  litigation  growing  out  of  the  will 
of  the  late  John  Handley.  He  officiated  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  commit- 
tee at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Judge 
Newcomb.  He  is  a forcible  and  eloquent 
political  speaker.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
1892,  he  married  Jennie  Donnelly  of  New 
York,  by  whom  he  has  one  child. 

Charles  R.  Pitcher  was  born  in  Waterloo, 
Orange  county,  New  York,  February  21, 
1850.  His  father  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Pitcher 
and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Ann  Meek,  both  natives  of  England.  The 
education  of  their  son  Charles  R.  Avas  com- 
pleted at  the  academy  in  New  Milford,  Sus- 
quehanna county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Gunster  & Welles  in 


Scranton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  county  February  23,  1875.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  began  practice  at  Scranton. 
He  is  a good  lawyer,  but  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention principally  to  office  business.  He 
married  Charlotte  Meredith  November  18, 
1875,  and  they  have  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Claude  M.,  is  a member  of  the  bar. 

Herbert  H.  Coston  was  born  in  Honesdale, 
Pa.,  June  9,  1849.  His  father  was  S.  B. 
Coston  and  his  mother  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Hull.  He  was  educated  at  Wyo- 
ming seminary  and  Wesleyan  university.  He 
entered  as  a student  in  the  law  office  of  Hand 
& Post,  Scranton,  and  Avas  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Luzerne  county  Octo- 
ber 4,  1875.  At  an  early  date  he  Avas  ap- 
pointed stenographer  of  the  courts  of  Lacka- 
Avanna  county,  Avliick  position  he  still  holds 
and  to  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  devote 
his  undivided  attention.  He  married  Addie 
B.  Pinney  August  15,  1885.  They  have  one 
son,  Carl  II.  Coston. 

William  A.  Wilcox  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  on  July  25,  1857.  He  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  LackaAAmnna  county 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1880,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Scranton.  He  came  Avith  his  father, 
Nathan  P.  Wilcox,  to  Nicholson,  Wyoming 
county,  in  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Keystone  academy  at  Factoryville,  Pa.  In 
1878  he  registered  as  a student  in  the  law 
offices  of  W.  E.  & C.  A.  Little  at  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pa.,  Avhere  he  Avas  admitted  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1880.  His  mother  Avas  Lurancia 
(Richardson)  Wilcox.  William  A.  Avas  mar- 
ried April  22,  1885,  to  Catherine  M.,  young- 
est daughter  of  Steuben  J enkins.  In  politics 
Mr.  Wilcox  is  a Democrat.  He  has  been 
prominent  as  a member  of  the  Wyoming 
Historical  society  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  LackaAvanna 
Institute  of  History  and  Science.  At  one 
time  he  Avas  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D 
of  the  Thirteenth  regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  rec- 
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ognized  as  a thorough  lawyer,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  several  important  cases. 

Thomas  R.  Hughes  was  a native  of  Beth- 
esda,  North  Wales.  He  was  educated  at 
Andalusia  college  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  came  to  Scranton  in  1872.  In 
1876  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Gunster  & 
Welles  and  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
county  bar  January  9,  1878.  He  became  a 
deputy  clerk  in  the  prothonotary ’s  office  at 
Wilkes-Barre  and  practiced  his  profession 
there  until  1881,  then  returned  to  Scranton, 
where  he  died  about  ten  years  ago. 

Charles  L.  Hawley  was  born  in  Montrose, 
Pa.,  December  8,  1855,  and  is  a son  of  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Hawley  and  Flavilla  (Hoag)  Hawley. 
They  moved  to  Scranton,  where  the  son  was 
educated  in  the  Providence  graded  school. 
He  entered  as  a student  at  law  in  the  office 
of  E.  C.  Dimmick  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  county  bar  June  13,  1877.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  for  two  years  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  then  returned  to  Scranton, 
where  he  is  now  in  active  practice.  Mr. 
Hawley  early  identified  himself  with  the 
Prohibition  party  and  as  such  became  promi- 
nent in  the  state,  at  one  time  being  its  can- 
didate. for  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
a gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  a man  of 
fine  ability.  He  married  Mary  N.  Wint  on 
the  22d  day  of  June,  1897,  and  has  one  child. 

Walter  Briggs  was  born  in  Pittston,  Lu- 
zerne county,  Pennsylvania,  October  21, 
1859,  to  Ransom  and  Margaret  S.  Briggs.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Scranton  high  school 
and  Lehigh  university,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  He 
studied  law  with  H.  A.  Knapp  in  Scranton 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county  June  8,  1889,  when  he  opened  an 
office  and  entered  into  the  general  practice  of 
law.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  has 
served  as  private,  corporal,  sergeant,  second 
lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant  in  Company 
F,  Thirteenth  regiment,  N.  G.  P.  Mr.  Briggs 
married  Mary  MacMillan  on  the  7tli  of 
October,  1896. 


Robert  Peck,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Peck 
& Peck,  of  Scranton,  Pa , is  a son  of  Samuel 
L.  and  Esther  A.  Peck,  born  at  Felton,  Del., 
April  16,  1871.  He  graduated  from  La- 
fayette college,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of 
1893,  came  to  Scranton  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  S.  B.  Price.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in  August,  1896. 
Mr.  Peck  served  three  years  in  Company  A, 
Thirteenth  regiment,  N.  G.  P.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  1897,  he  was  married  to  Elea- 
nora  Murray  of  Viola,  Del. 

George  B.  Morrow  is  a native  of  Abington, 
now  Glenburn  Boro,  where  he  was  born  June 
9,  1876,  son  of  Jerome  Morrow  and  Jessie 
(Young).  The  Morrow  family  came  from 
New  England  and  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Abington  township.  George  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  public  schools  and 
Wyoming  seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1896.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  John  F.  Scragg,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lackawanna  bar  in  December, 
1902.  He  has  represented  the  Bradstreet 
commercial  agency,  and  is  cashier  of  the 
Lackawanna  Telephone  company.  The  law 
firm  is  now  Leach  & Morrow. 

Robert  C.  Adams  is  a son  of  Frederick  F. 
and  Caroline  Adams  and  was  born  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  December  21,  1872.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Scranton  public  schools  and  read 
law  with  Hon.  L.  A.  Watres.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Lackawanna  bar  in  January, 
1895.  In  connection  with  his  law  business 
he  is  connected  largely  with  business  enter- 
prises and  is  a very  busy  man.  Mr.  Adams 
married  Catherine  Sherwood  June  21,  1897, 
by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Gerrard. 

Byron  T.  Akerley  is  a native  of  Abington, 
Lackawanna  county,  and  was  born  April  2, 
1844,  of  Isaac  T.  and  Mary  Ann  (Leach) 
Akerley.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Wyoming  seminary,  Kings- 
ton, Pa.  He  was  a student  at  law  in  the 
offices  of  Judge  Ward  and  Judge  Edwards 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county 
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bar  in  April,  1880.  Mr.  Akerley  was  post- 
master of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1879,  and  deputy  register 
of  wills  in  Lackawanna  county  from  1882 
to  1885.  He  keeps  his  offices  in  Scranton, 
but  resides  in  the  old  homestead,  now  South 
Abington,  where  he  has  been  for  a number  of 
years  a justice  of  the  peace.  He  married 
Sarah  Clark  in  November,  1866. 

Reuben  A.  Zimmerman  was  born  on  the 
25tli  of  September,  1853,  and  was  educated 
at  New  Bloomfield  academy,  subsequently 
graduating  at  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Pa. 
He  is  a son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Bower) 
Zimmerman.  He  was  a student  in  the  office 
of  W.  H.  M.  Oram  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Northumberland  county 
bar  June  12,  1885.  He  moved  to  Scranton 
the  same  year  and  was  admitted  in  Lacka- 
wanna county.  He  is  a successful  practi- 
tioner in  the  civil  department  of  law,  and 
was  at  one  time  a partner  with  G.  M.  Wat- 
son. Mr.  Zimmerman  was  for  five  years  a 
member  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard.  He  married  Bella 
Bertolette  November  10,  1885. 

George  W.  Benedict,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
Providence  section  of  Scranton,  June  22, 
1875,  son  of  George  W.  and  Jennie  S.  Bene- 
dict. He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the 
Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  graduated 
in  the  Dickinson  Law  school  in  the  class  of 
1897.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  Huslan- 
der  & Vosburg  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar  January  16,  1899. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  bar  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
middle  district  of  the  United  States  court, 
lie  is  practicing  law  in  Scranton. 

Michael  J.  Donahoe  is  a son  of  Patrick 
and  Mary  (Jordan)  Donahoe.  He  was  born 
at  Minooka,  Lackawanna  county,  March  27, 
1864.  He  graduated  at  the  Scranton  high 
school  in  1881,  then  entered  the  Wesleyan 
university,  graduating  with  honors  in  the 
class  of  ’86.  He  studied  in  the  law  depart- 


ment of  Cornell  university,  afterwards  be- 
came a student  in  the  law  office  of  the  late 
Judge  Gunster,  afterwards  entered  the  office 
of  Ira  H.  Burns  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in  July,  1894. 
He  is  devoting  his  attention  to  municipal 
and  civil  law  and  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. He  is  a Democrat,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  common  council  of  the  city 
of  Scranton.  The  firm  is  now  M.  J.  & T.  A. 
Donahoe. 

Aaron  W.  Bertholf  is  a native  of  Warren 
county,  New  Jersey,  born  February  8,  1843. 
The  same  year  his  parents,  Samuel  and 
Martha  (Couse)  Bertholf  moved  to  Susque- 
hanna county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  New  Milford  and  Montrose 
academies.  In  1863  he  entered  as  a student 
in  the  law  offices  of  Bentley,  Fitch  & Bentley 
at  Montrose,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Susquehanna  county  at  the  November 
term  of  court,  1866.  Pie  practiced  law  at 
Montrose  until  the  fall  of  1885,  when  he 
became  a member  of  the  Lackawanna  bar 
and  moved  his  office  to  Scranton.  He  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  one  term 
at  Montrose.  He  married  A.  Ernestine  Phil- 
lips on  the  28th  of  December,  1867. 

Charles  E.  Olver  was  bom  in  Berlin, 
Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  13, 
1869,  the  son  of  Moses  Olver  and  Elizabeth 
A.  (Stevens)  Olver.  He  was  educated  at 
the  academy  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  university  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  He  came  to  Scranton  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  John  R.  Jones  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  at 
the  September  term  of  court,  1892.  He  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Jones  until  1894,  when  he 
opened  an  office  and  entered  into  a general 
practice  with  excellent  results.  He  has  been 
retained  in  several  homicide  cases  as  well 
as  a number  of  important  civil  suits.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Republican  executive  com- 
mittee of  Lackawanna  county  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  party  management. 
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Walter  L.  Hill  is  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, born  August  7,  1875.  His  parents  are 
David  J.  Hill  and  Anna  (Liddell)  Hill.  He 
was  educated  at  Bucknell,  N.  C.,  and  Roches- 
ter university.  He  read  law  with  Richard 
N.  Hackett,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  and  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Raleigh  in  1898.  He 
removed  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  Sep- 
tember 10,  1900.  He  was  married  June  22, 
1897,  to  Miss  Rey  Stoughton.  They  have 
three  children.  He  was  sergeant  major  in 
the  Fourth  regiment,  North  Carolina  State 
Guard.  Mr.  Hill  has  recently  (1903)  been 
appointed  a referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  United 
States  court. 

Henry  S.  Alworth  was  born  in  Clifford, 
Susquehanna  county,- Pennsylvania,  January 
31,  1869,  and  is  the  son  of  Milton  S.  and 
Nancy  J.  Alworth,  nee  Sweet.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Keystone  academy,  Factoryville, 
Pa.,  the  State  Normal  school  at  Mansfield, 
and  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  on  his 
diploma  from  the  latter  university,  June  17, 
1893,  and  became  a member  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna county  bar  the  following  September. 
He  has  his  office  in  Scranton  and  lives  in 
the  Providence  section  of  the  city,  which 
he  has  represented  in  the  common  council. 
He  was  married  to  Florence  L.  De  Munn 
February  11,  1897. 

Clarence  S.  Woodruff  is  the  son  of  Lewis 
H.  and  Almeda  (Hutchinson)  Woodruff,  and 
was  born  at  Dimock,  Susquehanna  county, 
Pennsylvania,  the  6th  of  March,  1855.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Binghamton  high 
school  and  graduated  at  Yale  college.  He 
then  entered  the  law  office  of  Little,  Blakes- 
lee  & Allen  at  Montrose,  Pa.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  June,  1881,  and  later 
established  himself  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Avhere 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  principally  to 
collections  and  loans.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Prohibitionist.  Mr.  Woodruff  has  twice  been 


married,  on  August  1,  1881,  to  Susan  M. 
Bullock,  and  on  August  27,  1896,  to  Agnes 
Muskett. 

Roswell  H.  Patterson  is  the  son  of  Roswell 
P.  and  Angeline  L.  Patterson,  and  was  born 
in  Waymart,  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  11,  1860.  tie  was  educated  at  the 
Delaware  institute,  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  and 
graduated  in  1883  at  Cornell  university.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
subsequently  entered  the  law  office  of  J.  E. 
Burr  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  at  the  No- 
vember term  of  court,  1885.  lie  opened  an 
office  at  Scranton,  where  he  still  continues 
successfully  conducting  a general  practice. 
Tie  is  also  engaged  in  business  enterprises. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  a Republican  and  had  two 
years  of  military  training  while  in  college. 

Janies  J.  O’Malley  is  a native  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  born  at  Olyphant  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1870.  He  is  the  son  of  Michael 
D.  and  Anna.  O ’Malley,  nee  Hoban.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Olyphant  high  school  and 
in  the  school  of  the  Lackawanna  at  Scranton. 
He  read  law  with  John  R,  Jones  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county 
February  22,  1896.  He  has  entered  into  a 
general  practice  of  law  at  Scranton  with  ex- 
cellent success.  He  is  a Democrat,  and  in 
1900  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  district 
attorney.  He  was  married  to  Margaret 
Murphy  on  the  27th  of  November,  1901. 

John  B.  Jordan  is  a native  of  Lackawanna 
county.  He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1876,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Brogan) 
Jordan.  He  attended  the  school  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  graduated  in 
the  university  of  P nnsylvania  law  school  in 
the  class  of  ’98.  He  then  entered  the  law 
offices  of  Willard,  Warren  & Knapp  at  Scran- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lacka- 
wanna the  19th  of  September,  1898.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He 
has  an  office  in  Scranton.  At  the  fall  elec- 
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tion  of  1902  he  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  state  senator.  On  November  28,  1900, 
he  was  married  to  Bina  Loftus. 

William  N.  Leach. — The  ancestry  of  Wil- 
liam N.  Leach  are  among  the  very  early 
settlers  of  the  northerly  territory  of  Lacka- 
wanna county.  His  great-great-grandfather 
Joseph  Fellows  was  an  original  settler  in  the 
territory  of  Scranton,  and  became  a noted 
man  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
William  was  born  in  South  Abing-ton  town- 
ship, November  14,  1878,  the  son  of  Norman 
Leach  and  Lucy  (Bailey)  Leach.  He  was 
educated  at  Wyoming  seminary,  Kingston, 
Pa.,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  F. 
Scragg  at  Scranton.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  September 
17,  1900.  For  about  two  years  he  was  an 
efficient  assistant  of  Mr.  Scragg,  when  he 
opened  an  office  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  George  Morrow.  Mr.  Leach  possesses 
all  the  legal  acumen  of  a number  of  the  noted 
family  to  which  he  belongs.  Few  young  men 
have  a more  extensive  and  varied  knowledge 
of  law,  history  and  science.  Strictly  consci- 
entious and  a man  of  integrity,  his  prospects 
of  success  are  indeed  flattering. 

Walter  E.  Davis  is  a native  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  born  on  the  21st  of  January,  1870.  His 
father  was  John  R.  Davis,  a noted  coal  oper- 
ator, and  his  mother  Augusta  Davis,  nee 
Corson.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Swartmore  college,  Pennsylvania.  For  a 
time  he  was  a student  at  law  in  Philadelphia 
under  C.  S.  Patterson.  He  then  came  to 
Scranton  and  entered  the  offices  of  Lemuel 
Ammerman  and  M.  E.  McDonald.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  county  bar 
December  18,  1893.  He  is  now  conducting  a 
successful  law  business  and  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  bar.  He  is  a 
Republican,  hut  so  far  has  not  developed 
any  ambition  for  political  preferment. 

Winfield  S.  Huslander  is  a son  of  Peter  H. 
and  Amanda  (Soper)  Huslander,  and  was 
born  November  26,  1854.  He  was  educated 


at  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  school.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law  school  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Tioga  county  (Penn- 
sylvania) bar  in  August,  1882,  where  he 
practiced  until  1886.  He  removed  to  Scran- 
ton and  became  a member  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna county  bar  in  June,  1896,  then  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  A.  A.  Vosburg. 
After  a few  years  the  firm  dissolved,  and  he 
is  now  alone  devoting  his  attention  to  or- 
phans’ court  and  general  practice.  In 
August,  1879,  he  married  Mamie  Coyle. 
They  have  one  child. 

Aaron  V.  Bower. — The  parents  of  Mr. 
Bower  are  LI.  R.  and  Rebecca  (Martz) 
Bower.  He  was  born  October  15,  1862.  lie 
was  educated  at  Wyoming  seminary  and 
Wesleyan  university  and  graduated  at  Drew 
college  in  the  class  of  ’88.  He  studied  law 
under  Charles  H.  Welles,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  September  30,  1895. 
He  .devotes  his  attention  principally  to  com- 
mercial law.  He  married  Harriet  Y.  Garney 
June  6,  1888.  They  have  three  children. 

Matthew  P.  Cawley. — This  gentleman  is  a 
native  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  was  born  Sep- 
tember 29,  1871.  His  parents  are  John  and 
Mary  (McGarrah)  Cawley.  He  received  his 
education  at  St.  Michael’s  college,  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  graduated  at  Niagara  univer- 
sity in  the  class  of  ’94.  fie  entered  the  law 
offices  of  Connolly  & Davis  at  Scranton  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  bar  in 
August,  1896.  He  is  practicing  law  in 
Scranton.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1900,  he 
was  married  to  Margaret  Horan,  by  whom 
he  has  one  child. 

Frederick  E.  Beers  was  born  November  20, 
1870,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Sara  A.  Beers, 
nee  Bunnell.  He  was  educated  in  the  Hones- 
dale  high  school,  the  Wyoming  seminary  and 
the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  institute.  He 
read  law  with  Patterson  & Wilcox  at  Scran- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna 
bar  February  22,  1896.  He  practices  at 
Scranton  and  is  one  of  the  counsel  of  the 
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Municipal  league.  lie  was  married  to  Mazie 
Davis  on  the  11th  of  April,  1899,  by  whom 
he  has  two  children. 

John  McCourt  is  a son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (McGrath)  McCourt,  born  in  Scranton 
November  11,  1877.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Scranton  high  school  and  graduated  in  the 
class  of  ’96.  lie  read  law  with  Frank  Fitz- 
simmons and  became  a member  of  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar  February  3,  1902. 
He  occupies  an  office  with  Mr.  Fitzsimmons. 

Hugh  W.  Mumford  is  a son  of  W.  W. 
Mumford  and  Laura  A.  (nee  Swift),  and 
was  born  March  18,  1877.  He  was  educated 
in  Keystone  academy,  Factoryville,  Pa.,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1901.  He 
read  law  with  E.  C.  Mumford  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lackawanna  bar  June  9,  1902. 
He  has  his  office  in  Scranton. 

Robert  J.  Murray  was  born  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  August  20,  1869,  the  son  of  Edward  A. 
and  Bridget  Murphy,  nee  Miles.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Scranton  public  schools. 
He  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Willard  & War- 
ren and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  at  the  September  term  of 
court,  1893.  He  was  married  October  23, 
1901,  to  Elizabeth  Butler.  They  have  one 
child. 

William  J.  Douglas,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Harriet  (Bancroft)  Douglas,  was  born 
March  9,  1865.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Potsdam  Normal  school  and  graduated  at 
the  Middleburg  college  in  the  class  of  ’93. 
He  read  laAv  with  W.  D.  Crocker  at  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1897.  He  came  to  Scranton  and 
opened  an  office  and  became  a member  of  the 
Lackawanna  bar  in  1899.  He  married,  Au- 
gust 21,  1895,  Mary  B.  Dunshee,  by  whom  he 
has  two  children. 

Robert  L.  Grambs  is  a son  of  Lorenzo  and 
Kunigunda  (Recht)  Grambs,  of  ITonesdale, 
Pa.  He  was  born  November  30,  1870.  He 
was  educated  in  Honesdale,  the  Wyoming 
seminary,  and  graduated  at  Cornell  univer- 


sity in  1894.  lie  studied  law  with  A.  T. 
Searle  at  Honesdale  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Wayne  county  bar  in  October,  1894,  and 
to  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  in  December, 
1895.  He  is  practicing  in  Scranton. 

John  T.  Dunn  was  born  July  10,  1869,  the 
son  of  J.  B.  and  Georgie  F.  (Tathan)  Dunn. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  the 
class  of  '92  and  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment in  1896.  He  read  law  with  Arthur 
Dunn  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lacka- 
wanna county  in  March,  1900.  The  firm  is 
now  Dunn  & Dunn,  with  an  office  at  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Arthur  Dunn.  — This  gentleman  is  a 
brother  of  John  T.  Dunn  of  the  foregoing 
sketch.  He  was  born  March  7,  1872.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  the  class 
of  1895.  His  legal  preceptor  was  a Mr. 
Hamilton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county  in  September,  1897.  He 
was  counsel  in  the  noted  case  of  Bishop 
Hoban  vs.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church.  He 
married  Augusta  Fordliam  December  21, 
1897.  They  have  two  children. 

Andrew  N.  Walker  is  a son  of  Nelson  L. 
and  P.  A.  (Halstead)  Walker,  and  was  born 
April  19,  1875.  He  was  a student  in  Key- 
stone academy  and  graduated  in  the  law 
department  of  Columbia  college,  New  York, 
in  1896.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Charles  E.  Davidson  and  became  a member 
of  the  Lackawanna  county  bar  in  January, 
1897.  He  is  devoting  his  attention  to  cor- 
poration law.  Mr.  Walker  was  married 

April  22,  1901,  to  Frances  Pratt. 

Joseph  Jeffreys,  who  graduated  at  Dickin- 
son college  in  the  class  of  1896,  declines  to 
give  his  age  and  nativity.  He  studied  law 
with  Huslander  & Vosburg  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in 
June,  1896. 

Layton  M.  Schoch  was  born  March  16. 
1875,  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  His  parents  are 
William  and  Ella  (Reinhart)  Schoch.  He 
graduated  at  Cornell  university  and  read 
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law  with  Hon.  John  B.  Storm  at  Strouds- 
burg, where  he  was  admitted  in  September, 
1900.  He  became  a member  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna bar  April  3,  1901,  and  opened  an 
office  at  Scranton.  He  married  Caroline  L. 
Yetter  October  23,  1901. 

Walter  L.  Schanz  is  a son  of  John  J.  and 
Jane  (Reed)  Schanz,  born  March  11,  1880. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Scranton  high 
school.  He  studied  law  in  the  Dickinson 
Law  school,  where  he  graduated  in  1902.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
comity  August  11,  1902. 

Henry  C.  Butler.— The  parents  of  Henry 
C.  Butler,  Pierce  Butler  and  Catharine,  nee 
Kelly,  were  natives  of  Wyoming  valley.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Virginia, 
February  15,  1860.  He  attended  the  Car- 
bondale  high  school,  the  Bloomsburg  normal 
school  and  graduated  in  the  law  department 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county 
in  the  fall  of  1886  and  opened  an  office  in 
the  city  of  Carbondale,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  general  practice.  He  was 
at  one  time  a member  of  the  Thirteenth  regi- 
ment, N.  G.  P. 

Francis  E.  Donnelly  was  born  at  Montrose, 
Pa.,  September  23,  1869,  son  of  T.  H.  and 
B.  (Farrell)  Donnelly.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  academy,  New  York,  in  1888,  and  in 
Yale  college  in  the  class  of  ’93.  He  then 
entered  Yale  Law  school  and  received  his 
diploma  (LL.  B.)  in  1895.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1895.  He  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  was  admitted  June 
1 , 1896,  and  practiced  with  John  T.  Lenahan 
for  four  years.  He  then  moved  his  office  to 
Scranton  and  became  a member  of  the  Lack- 
awanna county  bar  in  May,  1900. 

William  M.  Curry. — This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Danville,  Pa.,  November  25,  1870, 
son  of  Thomas  C.  and  Phoebe  (Musselman) 
Curry.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege and  in  the  law  department  of  the  same 
institution.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 


James  Scarlet  at  Danville  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cumberland  and  the  Montour 
county  bars;  to  the  latter  in  June,  1894. 
He  came  to  Scranton  and  opened  an  office 
and  became  a member  of  the  Lackawanna 
county  bar  in  September,  1894.  He  was 
married  to  Louise  V.  Albro,  October  10, 
1891. 

Charles  McMeans  is  a son  of  William  and 
Catharine  (Barr)  McMeans,  born  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liamsport seminary  and  graduated  as  an  at- 
torney at  the  Dickinson  Law  school,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  He  located  in  Scranton  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Lackawanna  bar  in  August,  1899. 

Michael  J.  McAndrew  is  a native  of  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  born  January  1.  1872,  of  Patrick  J. 
and  Ellen  ( Loner gan)  McAndrew.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  public  schools 
and  graduated  in  the  Wood’s  business  col- 
lege at  Scranton.  He  studied  law  with  Hon. 
H.  M.  Edwards  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lackawanna  county  in  September,  1895. 
He  holds  the  position  of  court  stenographer 
for  the  orphans’  court  of  Lackawanna 
county. 

Claude  M.  Pitcher  is  a native  of  Lacka- 
wanna county,  born  January  20,  1880,  of 
Charles  R.  and  Charlotte  (Meredith) 
Pitcher.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  at  Yale  college.  He 
read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county  August  12,  1901.  He  has  recently 
commenced  practice  in  Scranton. 

James  F.  Bell  is  a son  of  James  and  Mar- 
garet (Coleman)  Bell,  born  March  17,  1878. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, Scranton,  and  at  Georgetown  univer- 
sity. He  read  law  with  Thomas  F.  Wells, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county  January  1,  1901. 

Jeremiah  W.  Browning  was  born  in 
LackaAvanna  county,  August  16,  1864.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Kingston  acad- 
emy and  at  the  university  of  Michigan,  grad- 
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uating  from  the  law  department  in  1892. 
He  studied  law  in  Scranton  in  the  office  of 
S.  B.  Price  and  was  admitted  in  1893.  Mr. 
Browning  has  been  a member  of  the  city 
council  and  secretary  of  the  Republican 
committee. 

Harry  C.  Reynolds  was  born  at  Factory- 
ville,  Pa.,  May  12,  1863.  He  graduated  from 
the  Keystone  academy  in  1883,  studied  law 
with  his  brother,  S.  M.  Reynolds,  at  Scran- 
ton, and  was  admitted  in  1886.  lie  served 
sixteen  years  in  the  National  Guards  of 
Pennsylvania  as  private,  corporal,  sergeant 
and  first  lieutenant,  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  Republican  party. 

Ralph  W.  Rymer  was  born  June  2,  1875, 
of  James  A.  and  Moselle  B.  (Brush)  Rymer. 
He  was  educated  in  Wyoming  seminary  and 
graduated  at  AVesleyan  university  in  1900. 
He  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Patterson  & 
Wilcox  at  Scranton,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar  in  August,  1902. 

Frederick  E.  Scott  is  a son  of  A.  P.  and 
Josephine  (Hill)  Scott,  born  January  26, 
1875.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Mont- 
rose high  school  and  Keystone  academy, 
Factoryville,  Pa.  lie  entered  as  a student 
at  law  with  J.  W.  Carpenter  in  Scranton, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  bar 
September  17,  1900.  He  married  Caroline  F. 
Mott,  April  2,  1902. 

Michael  J.  Martin  is  a native  of  the  Hyde 
Park  section  of  Scranton,  born  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1871,  of  Patrick  and  Margaret 
Martin.  While  quite  young,  his  parents 
moved  to  Covington  township,  Lackawanna 
comity,  and  it  was  at  the  graded  school  at 
Moscow  that  he  received  his  early  education. 
In  1891  he  entered  Wyoming  seminary  and 
•graduated  in  ’93,  having  been  honored  as 
class  orator.  He  then  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  Cornell  university  and  gradu- 
ated iu  June,  1895,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
In  1894  he  registered  as  a student  with 
Lemuel  Ammerman,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Lackawanna  county  February  22, 


1896.  For  two  years  after  admission  he  as- 
sisted Air.  Ammerman.  In  1900  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Joseph  O’Brien,  which 
still  continues.  For  the  comparatively  short 
time  that  Air.  Martin  has  been  at  the  bar  no 
young  man  has  made  more  rapid  progress. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  important 
cases  in  which  he  has  been  engaged ; suffice 
it  to  say  he  has  acquitted  himself  well,  and 
shown  ability  of  a high  order.  In  1901  he 
was  elected  by  the  councils  of  Scranton  city 
solicitor,  but  on  account  of  the  change  in 
the  charter  the  office  was  held  to  be  appoint- 
ive. In  politics  he  is  Republican.  He  has 
on  several  occasions  been  urged  to  enter  the 
political  field,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  battles 
incident  to  his  profession.  He  is  a bachelor 
of  a somewhat  pronounced  type. 

George  M.  Watson.— Prominently  practic- 
ing at  the  Lackawanna  bar  is  George  M. 
Watson,  of  whom  it  may  well  be  said:  He 

is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  is  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  born  Alay  15,  1855, 
of  Thomas  J.  and  Alarion  (Leonard)  Watson. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  at 
Belmont  Grammar  school,  Philadelphia. 
Early  in  life  he  came  to  Wayne  county, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  public 
schools.  Arriving  at  manhood,  he  removed 
to  Scranton  and  became  a student  at  law  in 
the  office  of  Frederick  Fuller,  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county 
Alarch  9,  1886.  He  became  a partner  with 
William  A.  AVilcox  in  1889.  In  1893  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  R.  A.  Zimmer- 
man, which  continued  for  five  years.  He 
has  figured  successfully  and  made  liis  mark 
as  a trial  lawyer.  In  1900  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  party  for  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  received  a highly 
complimentary  vote.  In  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  solicitor  of  Scranton,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  office  with  com- 
mendable ability.  He  lias  been  engaged  in  a 
number  of  very  important  cases.  Air.  A¥at- 
son  is  a married  man. 
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James  K.  Gearhart  is  a son  of  W.  H.  Gear- 
hart,, whose  sketch  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  Mary  E.  (Kipp)  Gearhart.  He  was 
born  in  Scranton  on  the  20th  of  May,  1876. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Scranton,  and  graduated  at  Lafayette  col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  W.  H.  Gearhart  and  with  John  M.  Harris. 
He  became  a member  of  the  Lackawanna  bar 
in  September,  1899.  He  is  in  partnership 
with  his  father  and  brother,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Gearhart  & Gearhart.  They  are 
active  in  several  business  enterprises.  Mr. 
Gearhart  is  a notary  public. 

John  P.  Quinnan.— There  is  no  man  in 
Lackawanna  county  that  has  attained  more 
notoriety  as  a Democratic  political  speaker 
than  John  P.  Quinnan.  He  was  born  in 
Scranton  on  the  18tli  of  April,  1859,  of  James 
and  Catharine  (Moyles)  Quinnan.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Scranton  high  school  and 
graduated  with  honor  in  1877.  lie  followed 
teaching  for  a number  of  years,  at  which  he 
was  considered  among  the  best.  He  was  reg- 
istered as  a student  at  law  with  Judge 
Stanton  and  subsequently  with  Stokes  & 
Hoban.  He  became  a member  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna county  bar  in  1894,  and  has  since 
been  conducting  a successful  business.  Mr. 
Quinnan  is  a speaker  of  unusual  force,  log- 
ical and  convincing.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  since  confined  him- 
self more  particularly  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

James  J.  H.  Hamilton. — This  gentleman 
was  a native  of  Juniata,  Pa.,  born  November 
9,  1863,  of  Rev.  J.  J.  and  Kate  (Hoffmeier) 
Hamilton.  Pie  received  his  education  at 
Orangeville  academy  and  graduated  at  La- 
fayette college,  Easton,  in  the  class  of  1891. 
He  engaged  as  a teacher  for  a time,  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  Indiana 
university  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  1893.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Indiana  and  settled  in  Scranton  in  January, 


1894.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  admitted  in 
Lackawanna  county.  He  attained  consider- 
able notoriety  as  a Republican  speaker  in 
political  campaigns.  He  died  about  five 
years  ago. 

Edwin  W.  Gearhart,  one  of  the  firm  of 
Gearhart  & Geai’hart,  was  born  in  Scranton 
July  17,  1871.  His  parents  are  W.  H.  and 
Mary  E.  (Kipp)  Gearhart.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Scranton  public  schools,  the  school  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  Lafayette  college,  Eas- 
ton, Pa.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  W.  H. 
Gearhart  and  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Lackawanna  county  bar,  February  22,  1896. 
He  is  devoting  his  attention  principally  to 
corporations  and  business  enterprises.  On 
October  26,  1898,  he  was  married  in  New 
York  to  Cathryn  G.  Wheeler. 

Patrick  E.  Timlin  was  born  at  Scranton, 
March  27,  1872.  In  1877  his  parents  moved 
to  Jermyn,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Bonaventure ’s  college,  Allegheny,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
read  law  at  Scranton,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Lackawanna  county  in  January, 
1897.  He  is  engaged  in  practicing  law.  Mr. 
Timlin  is  Democratic  in  politics,  and  Avas 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Fourth  district  of 
Lackawanna  county  in  November.  1898.  He 
is  a married  man. 

C.  Reynolds  Bedford.— Mr.  Bedford’s 
grandfather  Avas  Dr.  AndreAV  Bedford,  late 
of  Waverly,  noAv  LaekaAvanna  county,  a 
prominent  and  Avell  knoAAm  citizen  in  his  day. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  Avas  born  Novem- 
ber 22,  1872,  of  Theodore  W.  and  Elizabeth 
M.  (Blackburn)  Bedford.  He  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laAvs  from  the 
law  department  of  the  university  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore,  kid.,  Avhence  he  came  to 
Scranton  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  county,  July  3,  1896.  Pie  is  en- 
gaged in  general  practice.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  1901,  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  board  of  laAv  examiners  for  LaekaAvanna 
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county,  lie  is  connected  with  a number  of 
business  enterprises. 

Henry  R.  Van  Deusen  is  a son  of  Henry  N. 
and  Mary  J.  (Porter)  Van  Deusen,  born  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1872.  He  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  university  in  1894,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  the  law  department 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1899. 
He  entered  the  office  of  John  J.  Reardon  at 
Williamspprt,  Pa.,  and  became  a member  of 
the  Lycoming  bar  in  January,  1898.  He  was 
admitted  in  Lackawanna  county  in  March, 
1900.  He  has  practiced  in  Philadelphia,  but 
now  has  his  office  at  Scranton,  and  is  as- 
sistant solicitor  for  the  city. 

William  J.  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Lacka- 
wanna county  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1877,  of  Daniel  11.  and  Margaret  J.  (Kelly) 
Fitzgerald.  He  is  a graduate  of  Georgetown 
university  of  the  class  of  1898.  He  read  law 
with  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kelly,  and 
became  a member  of  the  bar  of  Lackawanna 
county  February  15,  1901.  For  four  years 
he  was  principal  of  Scranton  public  school 
No.  2.  He  is  now  in  the  law  office  with 
O’Brien  & Martin. 

Fred  C.  Hanyen  is  a son  of  C.  B.  and  Jen- 
nie E.  (Reynolds)  Hanyen,  bom  December 
15,  1864.  He  Avas  educated  in  the  Mansfield 
normal  school  and  in  the  university  of  New 
York.  He  became  a student  in  the  law  of- 
fice of  A.  A:  Vosburg  in  Scranton,  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  Lackawanna  bar  September 
13,  1897.  He  married  Minnie  E.  Roberts 
June  16,  1891,  and  has  three  children. 

The  following  deceased  members  of  the 
bar  Avere  practitioners  in  the  Lackawanna 
valley.  Sufficient  data  for  sketches  has  not 
been  obtainable : 

Hon.  Peter  Byrne,  Avho  practiced  at  Car- 
bondale,  Avas  a prominent  laAvyer,  and  at  one 
time  represented  Luzerne  county  in  the 
Legislature. 


Wharton  Dickinson,  Avho  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  bar  April  24,  1877. 

A.  S.  Hattenstein,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  mayor’s  court  of  Scranton,  September 
term,  1877. 

Anthony  Bauman,  admitted  to  the  bar 
May  12,  1880. 

C.  E.  Royce,  admitted  to  the  mayor’s  court 
September  term,  1868. 

Martin  Canavan,  who  became  a member  of 
the  mayor’s  court  October  1,  1866. 

Cory  don  H.  Wells,  admitted  to  the 
mayor’s  court  October  1,  1866. 

Cyrus  N.  Hartley,  admitted  to  the  mayor’s 
court  May  term,  1869. 

Albert  Chamberlain,  a very  excellent  laAv- 
yer,  Avho  came  from  Susquehanna  county 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  mayor’s  court  Feb- 
ruary term,  1871. 

W.  S.  Wilmartli,  admitted  at  the  May 
term,  1871. 

The  folloAving  is  a list  of  lawyers  who  have 
offices  in  the  county,  but  have  failed  to  send 
in  the  necessary  data  : 

Walter  S.  Bevan,  John  II.  Bonner,  Richard 
J.  Bourke,  Frank  E.  Boyle,  W.  M.  Bunnell, 
H.  D.  Carey,  A.  J.  Colburn,  E.  H.  Connell, 
Chas.  W.  DaAvson,  Russell  Dimmick,  Thos.  J. 
Duggan,  Salomon  Foster,  Levi  T.  Griffin, 
Henry  II.  Harris,  Richard  H.  Holgate,  H.  C. 
Hubler,  Thos.  J.  Jennings,  John  L.  Kem- 
merer,  Selden  IJ.  Kingsbury,  Raphael  L. 
Levy,  Wm.  R.  LeAvis,  F.  M.  Lynch,  John  J. 
Manning,  Frank  C.  McAndrew,  John  G.  Mc- 
Askie,  Jas.  W.  McDonald,  Geo.  M.  Okell,  J. 
J.  O’Neill,  Thos.  F.  Penman,  Wm.  II.  Roe, 
Wm.  E.  Schimff,  Evan  Thomas,  AV.  G.  Thom- 
as, John  J.  Touhey,  Wm.  J.  Torrey,  Fred  K. 
Tracey,  AVm.  Vokolek,  C.  H.  Vonstorcli,  T. 
C.  Vonstorch,  John  AV.  ‘Wagner,  James  M. 
Walker,  James  E.  Watkins,  Palmer  L.  AVil- 
liams,  Geo.  C.  Yocum,  R.  D.  Stuart,  Henry 
Mulholland. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

l!v  JOSHUA  DOUGLASS 


On  the  12th  of  March,  1800,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  erecting  the  counties  of 
Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Warren  and  Venango  from  territory  previ- 
ously included  in  Allegheny,  Westmoreland, 
Washington,  and  Lycoming  counties.  Craw- 
ford county  was  taken  from  Allegheny 
county  for  judicial  purposes.  It  was  pro- 
vided in  the  same  act  that  the  counties  of 
Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren  and 
Erie  should  form  one  district,  under  the 
name  of  Crawford  County  District. 

The  first  court  in  Crawford  county  was 
organized  at  Meadville,  July  7,  1800,  Hon. 
David  Mead  and  Hon.  John  Kelso,  associate 
judges,  officiating.  The  court  continued  its 
session  for  several  days,  and  at  one  of  these 
early  sessions  Edward  Work,  Henry  Bald- 
win, Steel  Sample,  George  Armstrong,  and 
Thomas  Collins  were  admitted  and  qualified 
as  attorneys. 

A second  session  of  the  court  was  held  in 
October,  1800,  Hon.  Alexander  Addison  pre- 
siding. The  first  grand  jury  met  and  was 
charged  by  the  judge,  found  and  returned 
seven  indictments— one  for  larceny,  two  for 
assault  and  battery,  one  for  forcible  entry 
and  detainer,  and  three  for  riot.  These 
fairly  demonstrate  that  the  eaily  pioneers 
mainly  took  the  adjustment  of  their  contro- 
versies into  their  own  hands.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  first  fewr  years  after  the  organization 
of  Crawford  county,  the  records  show  that 
a great  majority  of  the  cases  tried  in  the 
early  courts  were  those  in  which  physical 
prowess  predominated.  At  this  early  time 
disputes,  hot  and  fierce,  often  Avould  and  did 
happen.  These  were  sometimes  settled  by  the 


old-time  methods  of  trial,  by  “wager  of  bat- 
tle,” and  some  cases  were  submitted  to  the 
first  persons  the  disputants  would  meet,  by 
amicable  arbitration.  An  instance  of  this 
lias  frequently  been  narrated.  Hon.  William 
Miles,  of  Erie  county,  on  his  first  visit  to 
Meadville,  and  a companion,  were  traveling 
on  foot,  each  carrying  a heavy  knapsack.  At 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  they  met  two 
men  in  hot  contention  about  a cornfield 
which  one  had  agreed  to  cultivate  for  the 
other.  Being  unable  to  agree,  the  dispu- 
tants immediately  referred  the  case  to  the 
turn  strangers  for  their  decision.  They  at 
once  unstrung  their  knapsacks,  made  use  of 
them  as  “wool  sacks,”  heard  the  parties  and 
their  allegations,  considered  the  matter,  ren- 
dered judgment  and  resumed  their  journey. 
The  judgment  must  have  been  just,  for  both 
the  belligerents  were  satisfied  with  it  and  re- 
sumed their  work  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  referees. 

'Plie  first  trial  by  jury  in  Crawford  county 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  January,  1801,  Hon. 
Alexander  Addison  presiding;  this  case  was 
the  Commonwealth  vs.  Hugh  Johnson,  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  inquest  held  in  October, 
1800.  After  a trial  of  great  length  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty. 

In  the  early  times  legal  science  flourished' 
with  remarkable  vigor.  The  bench  and  bar 
contained  many  men  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence. In  those  days  the  practice  of  law 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
country  was  thinly  settled,  the  people  poor 
and  the  fees  small.  Lawyers  were  obliged 
to  practice  in  several  counties  to  make  a 
livelihood.  They  traveled  from  one  county 
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seat  to  another,  usually  on  horseback,  with 
their  legal  papers  and  a few  books  in  a sack 
across  their  saddle. 

The  several  courts  in  this  district  were 
held  by  a judge  learned  in  the  law  and  two 
associate  judges,  not  required  to  be  learned 
in  the  law;  any  two  of  these  judges  were 
authorized  to  hold  the  courts.  The  follow- 
ing persons  have  served  as  presiding  judges 
over  the  several  districts  in  which  Crawford 
county  has  been  incorporated : 

Alexander  Addison,  commissioned  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District,  1791,  in  the  Crawford 
District,  1S00  to  1803:  Jesse  Moore,  1803  to 
1825;  Henry  Shippen,  1825  to  1839;  Nathan- 
iel B.  Eldred,  1839  to  1843 ; Gaylord  Church, 
1843  to  1851  : John  Galbraith,  1851  to  1860; 
Rasselas  Brown,  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Galbraith  in 
1860;  Samuel  P.  Johnson,  1860  to  1870; 
Walter  IT.  Lowrie,  1870  to  1876;  S.  NeAvton 
Pettis,  appointed  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Lowrie,  1876  to  1878; 
Pearson  Church,  1878  to  1888;  John  J.  Hen- 
derson, 1888  to  1898 ; Frank  J.  Thomas,  1898 

to . Additional  LaAV  Judges— David 

Derickson,  1856  to  1866 ; John  P.  Vincent, 
1866  to  1873;  James  Thompson,  District 
Court,  1836  to  1842. 

Among  the  most  prominent  lawyers  who 
attended  the  courts  in  Crawford  county  d\ir- 
ing  the  pioneer  days  Avere  Henry  Baldwin, 
Patrick  Farrelly,  Ralph  Martin,  Alexander 
W.  Foster,  George  Selden,  John  B.  Wallace, 
John  Stuart  Riddle,  and  David  Derickson, 
of  Meadville;  Steel  Sample,  Win.  Wilkins, 
John  AVoods,  Parker  Campbell,  Geo.  Arm- 
strong, Thomas  Collins,  and  James  Ross,  of 
Pittsburgh ; Samuel  B.  Foster,  John  Brooks, 
and  John  J.  Pearson,  of  Mercer;  Thomas  IT. 
Sill  and  John  Galbraith,  of  Venango,  later  of 
Erie;  later  Hon.  Hiram  L.  Richmond  and 
Hon.  Darwin  A.  Finney,  both  of  Meadville. 
Several  and  most  of  these  subsequently  rose 
to  high  official  distinction. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courts,  the  Leg- 


islature on  the  23d  of  March,  1839,  author- 
ized an  additional  court  for  Erie,  Crawford, 
and  Venango,  styled  the  District  Court,  to 
be  held  four  times  a year  in  each  of  the 
counties,  and  to  have  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
respective  counties  for  trial  of  civil  cases. 
In  May,  1839,  the  governor  appointed  Hon. 
James  Thompson,  of  A^enango,  president 
judge  of  this  court.  Pie  entered  at  once 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  appointment  and 
continued  his  work  with  eminent  ability  and 
impartiality  until  Alav,  1845,  the  close  of 
his  term  and  the  District  Court. 

Hon.  Alexander  Addison  AVas  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  Fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict in  1791  and  presided  in  the  several 
courts  in  that  and  adjacent  districts  Avith 
great  ability.  His  sketch  appears  elseA\-here 
in  this  volume. 

Hon.  Jesse  Moore  Avas  a native  of  Mont- 
gomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Avliile 
practicing  laAv  at  Pittsburgh  Avas  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  dis- 
trict, his  commission  bearing  date  of  April 
5,  1893.  He  immediately  came  to  Mead\Tille 
and  assumed  the  active  duties  of  that  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  several  courts  of 
that  district  and  continued  in  this  work 
until  his  death,  in  December,  1824,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Hon.  Henry  Shippen  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  December  28,  1788.  Pie  graduated 
from  Dickinson  college  in  1808,  read  laAv  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Hopkins,  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811.  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1825,  he  Avas  appointed 
judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  district,  then 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Erie,  Crawford, 
Venango,  and  Mercer,  and  immediately 
thereafter  removed  to  Meadville.  Judge 
Shippen  presided  over  the  several  courts  of 
this  district  with  distinguished  ability  until 
his  death  in  Meadville  in  March,  1839.  Alore 
extended  notice  appears  in  Warren  county. 
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Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Elclred  succeeded  Hon. 
Henry  Shippen  for  the  judgeship.  (See 
Wayne  county  history  for  sketch.) 

Hon.  Gaylord  Church  was  born  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  August  11,  1811;  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1816;  attended  the  Mercer  academy,  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Pearson 
in  Mercer,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1834, 
and  came  to  Meadville  the  same  year.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Crawford  county  district,  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  and  subse- 
quently re-elected  to  same  position.  He  was 
appointed  president  judge  of  the  Sixth  judi- 
cial district  in  1843,  and  served  with  ability 
until  October,  1851,  when  the  office  became 
elective.  In  October,  1858,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  judges.  Judge 
Church  was  a most  diligent  student,  an  able 
lawyer,  and  a most  efficient  and  learned 
judge.  Tie  died  in  Meadville  in  September, 
1869,  leaving  a wife  and  seven  children.  The 
eldest  son,  Pearson,  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  Thirtieth  district  in  1877  and 
served  the  full  term  of  ten  years. 

Hon.  John  Galbraith  was  born  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Pa.,  in  1794.  He  studied  law  with  Gen- 
eral William  Ayres,  of  Butler,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
His  first  official  position  was  as  a member  of 
the  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  thrice  elected. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a Democrat 
in  1832-34-38,  serving  on  important  commit- 
tees. On  retiring  from  Congress  he  prac- 
ticed law  until  the  fall  of  1851,  when  he  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial 
district.  (See  sketch  in  Erie  county.)- 

Hon.  Rasselas  Brown,  son  of  George 
Brown,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in 
1860  appointed  president  judge  of  the  Sixth 
judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasionad  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  Galbraith.  At  the  ensuing  election  he 


was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  same 
office,  and  also  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
office  in  1870-1880,  but  was  defeated  each 
time.  (See  sketch  in  Warren  county.) 

Hon.  S.  Newton  Pettis  was  born  October 
10,  1827.  at  Lenox,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 
From  1842  to  1845  he  taught  public  school  in 
his  native  county.  In  1846  he  began  the 
study  of  law  with  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
a prominent  lawyer  and  noted  anti-slavery 
leader  at  Jefferson,  Ohio,  and  continued 
there  for  two  years.  He  then  came  to  Mead- 
ville and  completed  his  preparatory  legal 
studies  with  Hon.  Hiram  L.  Richmond, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  November  14, 
1848,  and  entered  actively  into  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1856-7  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Hon.  James  Thompson,  who 
subsequently  became  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  national  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1860,  and  was  influential  in  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  presi- 
dent. In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  territory  of  Colorado.  He  re- 
signed this  position  in  1863  and  returned  to 
Meadville  and  formed  a partnership  with 
Myron  Park  Davis,  Esq.,  in  the  practice  ot 
their  professions  in  Meadville.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Darwin  A. 
Finney.  On  the  death  of  Hon.  Walter  H. 
Lowrie,  president  judge,  Mr.  Pettis  Avas  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hartranft  president 
judge  in  this  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  until 
after  the  next  election.  President  Hayes 
during  his  administration  appointed  Judge 
Pettis  United  States  minister  to  Bolivia.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office  for  sev- 
eral years  and  at  the  close  of  his  sojourn  at 
the  court  in  Bolivia  returned  to  Meadville 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  subsequently  removed  his  practice  to  the 
city  of  Washington  and  devoted  his  time  to 
the  practice  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  He 
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died  at  Meadville  in  December,  1900.  Judge 
Pettis,  during  much  of  his  career,  was  active 
in  politics,  made  many  acquaintances,  and 
formed  strong  and  enduring  friendship 
with  many  influential  and  prominent  men 
throughout  the  country. 

Hon.  John  J.  Henderson  was  born  in  Al- 
legheny county,  Pennsylvania,  September  23, 
1843,  son  of  Rev.  William  C.  Henderson,  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  and  Eliza  Fawcett  Henderson. 
After  leaving  the  public  schools  he  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  Meadville  acad- 
emy and  Allegheny  college.  He  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  in  1862 
and  continued  in  the  service,  filling  several 
responsible  positions  until  honorably  dis- 
charged in  June,  1865.  Returning  Jo  Mead- 
ville, he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  his 
older  brother,  Harry  Henderson,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  August  27,  1867. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Crawford  county  and  served  in  that  office 
with  marked  ability  for  three  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1887  he  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  Thirtieth  judicial  district  arid 
served  in  that  capacity  with  distinguished 
ability  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years.  After 
the  close  of  his  term  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  with  marvelous  success. 
In  March,  1903,  Judge  Henderson  rvas  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  fill  a vacancy  on 
the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  position  he  now  occupies. 
Judge  Henderson  is  the  most  eloquent  and 
attractive  public  speaker  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. His  splendid  abilities,  fine  educa- 
tion, brilliant  attainments,  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people  places  him  in  the 
front  rank  as  a lawyer  and  jurist. 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Thomas,  son  of  Darius 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Thomas,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 13,  1859,  in  Woodcock  township, 
Crawford  county,  Pa.  He  attended  district 
school  and  the  high  school  at  Cambridge  and 
entered  Allegheny  college  in  the  fall  of  1881 


and  graduated  therefrom  in  June,  1885. 
Prior  to  entering  college  Mr.  Thomas  taught 
select  high  schools  in  Woodcockboro  and 
Saegertown  for  three  years  and  upwards.  In 
1885  he  registered  as  a law  student  with 
Hon.  John  J.  Henderson.  After  Mr.  Hender- 
son was  elected  judge  Mr.  Thomas  pursued 
his  studies  with  Hon.  II.  J.  Humes  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1889.  After  this 
he  accepted  the  position  of  principal  in  the 
classical  school  at  Tuscola,  111.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  with  this  school  he  returned  to 
Meadville  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
Hon.  H.  J.  Humes,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  with  marked  success.  In  the  fall  of 
1897  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  and 
Populistic  ticket  president  judge  of  the 
Thirtieth  judicial  district  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  exalted 
office  in  January,  1898,  and  continues  his  im- 
portant work  with  fine  ability,  impartiality 
and  credit  with  the  profession  and  the  peo- 
ple generally. 

Hon.  David  Derickson.— About  1855  the 
business  of  the  district  became  so  great  that 
the  Legislature  by  act  of  April  17,  1856,  cre- 
ated the  office  of  additional  law  judge, 
which  was  filled  by  the  election  in  the  fall  of 
1856  by  Mr.  Derickson,  of  Meadville,  who 
served  in  that  capacity  with  distinction  for 
a term  of  ten  years.  Pie  was  born  in  Cum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798,  grad- 
uated from  Allegheny  college  in  1821.  in  the 
first  graduating  class  of  that  institution, 
studied  law  at  Meadville  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  there  in  November,  1823,  and  in 
Warren  the  following  year.  Soon  after  his 
admission  Mr.  Derickson  was  appointed  dep- 
uty attorney  general  for  the  district,  then 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Erie,  Crawford 
and  Warren,  and  served  in  that  office  six 
years.  In  1824  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
same  district.  He  possessed  a shrewd  and 
well  balanced  judicial  mind,  was  an  inde- 
fatigable student  recognized  everywhere  as 
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a learned  and  efficient  judge.  At  the  close 
of  his  judicial  term  he  resumed  practice  with 
abundant  success.  He  died  at  Meadville 
August  13,  1884. 

Mr.  Derickson  was  succeeded  in  this  office 
by  Hon.  John  P.  Vincent  of  Erie.  (See  Mr. 
Vincent’s  sketch  in  Erie  county.) 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Johnson  was  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  district, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Erie,  Crawford 
and  Warren,  to  which  Elk  county  was  sub- 
sequently added.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  in  December,  1860,  and  served  the  full 
term  of  ten  years. 

Judge  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
Lansing  D.  Wetmore,  who  served  a full  term, 
part  of  the  time  in  the  Sixth  district  and  the 
remainder  in  the  new  Thirty-seventh,  which 
was  created  by  act  of  April  9,  1874,  and  was 
then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Forest  and  Elk. 

John  P.  Vincent,  of  Erie,  was  elected  addi- 
tional law  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  1866.  (See  sketch 
in  Erie  county.) 

Hon.  Pearson  Church,  son  of  Gaylord 

Church,  was  born  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  in  March, 
1838 : came  to  Meadville  with  his  parents 
soon  after  his  birth  and  resided  here  contin- 
rrally  until  his  death,  on  June  13,  1898.  He 
entered  Allegheny  college  in  1853  and  grad- 
uated therefrom  in  the  class  of  1858.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  county  in 
February,  1858,  after  having  completed  a 
thorough  course  of  study  in  the  office  of  his 
father:  a part  of  this  course  was  concurrent 
with  his  work  in  college.  He  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  was  elected  a delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1873  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
body.  In  the  fall  of  1877  Mr.  Church  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  Thirtieth  judi- 
cial district  and  rilled  the  position  with  abil- 
ity for  the  full  term  of  ten  years. 

David  Mead,  Avho,  with  John  Kelso,  organ- 
ized the  first  court  in  Crawford  county,  was 


born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1752,  and 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Darius  and  Ruth  (Cur- 
tiss) Mead,  natives  of  Connecticut.  In  1774 
he  married  Agnes  Wilson,  of  Northumber- 
land county,  Pennsylvania.  In  1785  he  re- 
moved to  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and  purchased  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land  in  the  Wyoming  valley. 
In  1786  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Mc- 
Kean, major  general  of  the  Fourteenth,  and 
later  of  the  Sixteenth  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  and  was  afterwards  reap- 
pointed to  the  same  position  by  Governor 
Snyder.  In  the  war  of  1812-15  General 
Mead  rendered  most  effective  military  serv- 
ice at  Erie  and  other  places.  During  the 
disturbances  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  the 
disputes  about  the  title  of  lands,  General 
Mead  was  attracted  to  the  rich  valley  of 
French  creek  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  visited  the  same  in  1787.  In  the  spring 
of  1788  he  Avith  seAreral  others  moved  Avith 
their  families  to  the  place  subsequently 
named  in  his  honor.  Soon  after  settling  in 
the  place  he  purchased  from  the  state  and 
obtained  patents  for  three  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  French  Creek  valley,  upon  parts 
of  which  Meadville  is  located,  and  at  an 
early  date  built  in  Meadville  a water-power 
soav  mill  and  later  a grist  mill,  the  first  in 
Avestern  Pennsylvania,  and  operated  both 
most  successfully  for  several  years.  In  1796 
General  Mead  and  Thomas  Rees  Avere  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Mifflin  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Crawford  and  Erie  counties,  the 
terms  of  their  office  being  “so  long  as  he 
should  live  and  behave  himself  Avell.” 

Upon  the  organization  of  Crawford  county, 
March  12,1800,  General  Mead  Avas  appointed 
associate  judge;  he  resigned  the  folloAving 
December  and  was  reappointed  in  1803,  and 
served  continuously  on  the  bench  until  his 
death  in  August,  1816. 

General  Mead  Avas  a generous,  noble  and 
patriotic  citizen.  Without  much  opportunity 
to  attend  school,  but  appreciating  the  value 
of  education,  he  early  fitted  up  at  his  oavu 
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expense  a block  house  in  Meadville  and  in 
that  building  the  first  school  in  Crawford 
county  was  opened  in  1798-99.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  four 
thousand  dollars  to  build  and  establish  the 
Meadville  academy  and  was  also  one  of  the 
charter  members  in  founding  Allegheny  col- 
lege, as  well  as  one  of  its  most  generous  ben- 
efactors. General  Mead  possessed  an  active 
and  vigorous  mind,  ever  active  and  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  offices  of  life, 
which  richly  entitled  him  to  the  first  posi- 
tion in  the  gift  of  his  adopted  state.  He  was 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  pioneer  band  who 
first  settled  in  the  valley  of  French  creek. 
His  name  will  forever  be  perpetuated  in  the 
city  of  Meadville,  which  he  founded  and  fos- 
tered during  the  first  years  of  its  existence, 
and  his  name  will  be  gratefully  cherished 
as  one  of  the  pioneer  fathers. 

John  Kelso,  the  other  associate  judge  at 
the  organization  of  the  court,  was  a pioneer 
of  Erie  county  and  occupied  a prominent 
place  in  its  civil  and  military  history.  He 
was  a brigadier  general  of  militia  in  the  war 
of  1812-15. 

Two  associate  judges  assisted  the  presi- 
dent judge  from  the  organization  of  the 
county  until  the  office  was  abolished  by  the 
constitution  of  1873,  though  the  judges  then 
in  office  coidd  fill  out  their  full  terms.  The 
incumbents  were  not  required  to  be  learned 
in  the  law,  and  in  every  instance  were  hon- 
orable, intelligent  business  men. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  associate 
judges  of  Crawford  county,  with  their  terms 
of  service  from  its  organization  until  the 
office  was  abolished: 

David  Mead,  March,  1800,  to  December, 
1800,  September,  1803,  to  August,  1816; 
John  Kelso,  March,  1800,  to  September, 
1803 ; William  Bell,  December,  1800,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1803;  Win.  Clark,  September,  1803, 
to  December,  1818;  John  Brooks,  1817  to 
1830;  James  Burchfield,  1819  to  1830;  Ste- 
phen Barlow,  1831  to  1845;  John  H.  Work, 


3831  to  1848;  John  P.  Davis,  1845  to  1850; 
Thomas  L.  Lowry,  1848  to  1857 ; John  Dick, 
1850  to  1853;  Samuel  S.  Adrain,  1851  to 
1856 ; Thos.  J.  Lowry,  1853  to  1858 ; Thos. 
Van  Horne,  1856  to  1857 ; Kennedy  Davis, 
1858  to  1863;  James  E.  Patton,  1858  to  1863; 
Wm.  Davis  (re-elected),  1863  to  1878;  Wm. 
S.  Crozier,  1863  to  1868.  Edward  LI.  Chase, 
1868 ; re-elected  in  October,  1873,  died  be- 
fore close  of  his  term. 

Prior  to  October,  1850,  the  several  judges 
were  appointed  by  the  g^ernor  Under  the 
provisions  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  March,  1850,  the  judges  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  commissioned  by 
the  governor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  3874  the  office  of  associate  judge  was  abol- 
ished in  all  counties  which  constituted  a 
single  judicial  district.  Associate  judges  in 
office  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution shall  continue  in  office  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  they  have 
been  elected.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  February  24,  1870,  Crawford  county  was 
made  a separate  district  to  be  called  the 
Thirtieth  judicial  district  and  to  have  one 
judge  learned  in  the  law.  The  provisions 
continue  until  the  present  time. 

Attorney  General,  Etc.— From  1800  to  1850 
this  official  was  known  by  the  title  of  deputy 
attorney  general  and  the  incumbent  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  attorney  general  of  the  state. 
In  1850  the  office  was  made  elective  and  the 
title  changed  to  district  attorney.  The  fol- 
lowing have  filled  ‘the  office  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  county : 

Henry  Baldwin,  1800  to  1804;  Edward 
Work,  3805  to  1806;  William  Wallace,  1807 
to  1808 ; Patrick  Farrelly,  1809  to  1820 ; 
Ralph  Martin,  1821 ; George  Selden,  1822  to 
1823 ; David  Derickson,  1823  to  1829 ; John 
W.  Farrelly,  1830  to  1836 ; Gaylord  Church, 
1837  to  1840;  W.  II.  Davis,  1841  to  1843; 
Edward  Sliippen,  1844  to  1846 ; J.  Porter 
Brawley,  1847  to  1848;  Darwin  A.  Finney, 
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1849  to  1850;  A.  B.  Richmond,  1850  to  1853; 
George  W.  Hecker,  1853  to  1856;  Henry  C. 
Johnson,  1856  to  1859;  D.  C.  McCoy,  1859  to 
1862;  C.  R.  Marsh,  1862  to  1865;  Harvey 
Henderson,  1865  to  1868;  Samuel  M.  Davis, 
1868,  resigned  early  in  1869,  and  Frank  P. 
Ray  appointed  to  serve  until  election  in  Oc- 
tober, 1869;  James  W.  Smith,  1869  to  1872; 
John  J.  Henderson,  1872  to  1875;  L.  C.  Beat- 
ty, 1876  to  1879;  George  F.  Davenport,  1879 
to  1881;  John  B.  Compton,  1882  to  1884;  A. 
G.  Richmond,  1884  to  1887 ; James  D.  Rob- 
erts, 1887  to  1891;  AVesley  B.  Best,  1891  to 
1894;  B.  B.  Pickett,  1894  to  1897;  Phillip 
Willett,  1897  to  1900;  Willis  R.  Vance,  1900, 
resigned  in  October,  1901,  and  AVesley  B. 
Best  appointed  to  fill  vacancy  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 

Henry  Baldwin  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1797,  read  law  with  Alexander  Dallas,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1799;  came  to  Meadville  early  in  1800 
and  assisted  in  organizing  the  first  court.  In 
1814  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh.  In  1816  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served 
continuously  in  that  body  until  1828.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  position  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1844. 

Patrick  Farrelly  was  a native  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1798,  studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
in  1802  removed  to  Meadville  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  July,  1803.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  register  and  recorder  of 
Crawford  county  and  clerk  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court.  In  1806  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Mead,  daughter  of  Gen.  David  Mead.  Air. 
Farrelly  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1811  and  served  as  major  of  militia  in  the 
war  of  1812-15.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  re-elected  thrice  in  succession, 
and  died  at  Pittsburgh  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington  in  February,  1826. 


Ralph  Martin  read  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  and  came  to 
Aleadville  in  1801.  In  1812  he  received  a 
major’s  commission  in  the  regular  army  and 
served  efficiently  in  the  war  of  1812-15.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1815  and 
served  three  terms  in  that  body.  Subse- 
quently he  returned  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state. 

Alexander  W.  Foster,  a prominent  and 
able  lawyer,  came  to  Aleadville  in  1800  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October  of  that 
year.  In  1804  he  and  Roger  Alden  were  the 
principals  in  the  only  duel  fought  in  Craw- 
ford county.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the 
bank  of  French  Creek,  a little  below  Alead- 
ville, and  Alajor  Alden  was  wounded  in  the 
encounter.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Aleadville,  and 
Dr.  Wallace,  of  Erie,  were  the  surgeon's  in 
charge.  The  event  created  intense  excite- 
ment in  Aleadville  and  vicinity. 

George  Selden  read  law  with  Hon.  Horace 
Binney  in  Philadelphia  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  that  city  in  1817  and  in  1819  he 
came  to  Aleadville.  He  was  an  able  lawyer, 
successfully  engaged  in  several  kinds  of 
business  besides  the  practice  of  law.  He  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh  in  1830  but  returned  to 
Aleadville  in  1835  and  died  soon  after  his 
return. 

John  Stuart  Riddle,  son  of  James 
Riddle  and  Ariana  Stuart  Riddle,  born  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1801,  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  He 
was  educated  at  Union  college,  Connecticut, 
read  law  with  his  father  Judge  James  Riddle 
at  Chambersburg,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  that  place.  Soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  moved  to  Aleadville  and  was  there 
admitted  to  the  bar  about  1828  and  entered 
at  once  upon  a vigorous  and  successful  prac- 
tice. April  30,  1833,  he  married  with  Jane 
Bemis,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Bemis  of 
Aleadville.  Air.  Riddle  was  a gentleman  of 
great  ability,  most  excellent  culture,  a dili- 
gent student  and  soon  took  a leading  position 
at  the  bar  of  Crawford  county ; respected  and 
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honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  addition  to 
his  profession  he  became  an  extensive  dealer 
in  real  estate  and  acquired  title  to  large 
bodies  of  land  in  Crawford  and  adjoining 
counties.  He  died  suddenly  July  7,  1850,  at 
Jones  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  a for- 
tune to  his  only  daughter,  Ariana  S.,  who 
later  intermarried  with  Col.  Thomas  B.  Ken- 
nedy, a prominent  railroad  official  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 

John  B.  Wallace  was  a native  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  read  law  with  his  uncle,  Hon. 
John  Bradford,  at  one  time  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States.  He  moved  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1815  and  practiced  successfully.  He 
married  a sister  of  Hon.  Horace  Binney.  In 
1821  he  moved  to  Meadville  and  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  several 
courts.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  from 
1831  to  1831.  In  1835  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  there  he  died.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
a very  able  lawyer  and  became  eminent  in 
the  profession  throughout  the  state.  He 
was  attorney  for  the  Holland  Land  company 
for  several  years. 

Charles  Wilbur  Benedict,  Titusville,  Pa., 
son  of  Leander  L.  Benedict  and  Julia  A. 
Benedict,  born  in  Priceville,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Pleasant- 
ville,  Pa.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  August  24,  1884, 
and  to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  January  10, 
1887,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  successful 
practice  in  this  district. 

Edward  Work  was  one  of  the  first  attor- 
neys admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  organization 
of  the  courts  in  Crawford  county.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Meadville  for  a number 
of  years,  engaged  in  many  kinds  of  business 
in  connection  with  his  professional  work, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  postmaster  for 
several  years. 

Steele  Semple  of  Pittsburgh  rode  the  cir- 
cuit in  early  times  and  attended  every  ses- 
sion of  the  court  in  Meadville  for  many 
years.  He  was  a lawyer  of  marked  ability 


and  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
prodigy  of  eloquence  and  learning. 

Among  the  prominent  attorneys  in  Mead- 
ville, who  practiced  law  in  the  later  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  passed  away  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  twentieth,  mention 
should  be  made,  amongst  others,  of: 

Hon.  Hiram  L.  Richmond,  who  was  born 
in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  in  May, 
1810.  He  was  a son  of  Hr.  Lawton  Rich- 
mond, an  eminent  physician  in  Chautauqua 
and  Crawford  counties.  In  1834  the  family 
moved  to  this  county.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  enteredAllegheny  college,  and  in  1836 
was  a student  at  law  under  Hon.  David  Der- 
ickson  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Febru- 
ary, 1838.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in 
the  district.  Mr.  Richmond  was  a dilligent 
student,  a fluent  and  graceful  talker,  a good 
lawyer,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  a lucra- 
tive practice.  He  died  in  Meadville  Febru- 
ary 19,  1885. 

Hon.  Darwin  A.  Finney  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1814,  came  to  Meadville  in  1840,  and 
attended  and  graduated  from  Allegheny  col- 
lege. He  read  law  with  Hon.  Hiram  L.  Rich- 
mond and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845. 
Mr.  Finney  was  a very  able  lawyer,  and  had 
the  finest  analytical  mind  of  any  member  of 
the  bar  in  the  county  and  soon  after  his  en- 
tering upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  se- 
cured a very  large  and  influential  clientage. 
Mr.  Finney  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1855  and  served  in  that 
body  with  marked  ability  until  1861.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  went  to  Europe  to 
recuperate  his  health  and  there  died  in  1868. 

William  Reynol  Is,  son  of  John  and  Jane  J. 
Reynolds,  was  born  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  April 
25,  1820;  he  was  educated  at  Jefferson  col- 
lege and  Allegheny  college  and  graduated 
there  in  1837.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  this  county  in  April, 
1841,  but  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to 
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business  enterprises.  In  1850-51  he  was  man- 
aging director  of  the  Meadville,  Allegheny 
and  Edinboro  Plank  Road  company.  In 
1852  Mr.  Reynolds  became  interested  in  the 
project  of  bringing  a line  of  railway  through 
Crawford  county,  connecting  the  I’ailroads 
of  New  York  and  Ohio.  Various  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  during  the  next  five 
years,  and  in  May,  1857,  the  Meadville  Rail- 
road company  was  incorporated,  the  fran- 
chises and  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  company 
Avere  transferred  to  it  and  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  company  and 
engaged  in  the  Avork  of  construction.  His 
company  purchased  the  franchises  of  the 
Erie  & NeAv  York  City  Railroad  company  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Atlantic  & Great 
Western  Railroad  company,  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds as  president.  The  railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  Meadville  in  October,  1862.  This 
enterprise  from  its  inception  to  its  comple- 
tion, a grand  trunk  line  from  Salamanca,  N. 
Y.,  through  Meadville  to  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
now  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, Avas  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  en- 
ergy of  Mr.  Reynolds.  In  1866  the  char- 
ter of  Meadville  Avas  changed  from  a borough 
to  a city,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  the 
first  mayor.  He  is  noAA?  and  has  been  for 
many  years  the  president  of  the  Meadville 
Gas  & Water  company,  of  the  Meadville 
Library,  Art  and  Historical  association,  trus- 
tee of  Allegheny  college,  director  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  and  continues  to  main- 
tain his  mental  and  physical  vigor. 

Almon  B.  Richmond,  son  of  Dr.  LaAvton 
Richmond  and  Sarah  Richmond,  was  born  at 
Allenville,  Ind.,  April  25,  1825.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Allegheny  college  in  Meadville ; af- 
ter graduating  therefrom  at  the  head  of  his 
class  he  Avas  engaged  in  lecturing  through 
the  country  on  chemistry  and  philosophy, 
studied  laAv  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
April,  1848.  He  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney in  1850  and  served  Avith  marked  ability 
to  the  end  of  the  term.  Mr.  Richmond  has 


fine  abilities  and  culture,  Avas  a diligent 
student,  with  the  finest  and  best  memory, 
Avliich  he  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree ; 
he  was  a most  eloquent  and  popular  lecturer 
on  the  sciences,  temperance  and  laAv,  and 
was  justly  known  throughout  the  country  as 
an  able  advocate  and  especially  as  a lawyer 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  trial  in  many  different  courts 
of  over  one  hundred  cases  of  homicide. 

Joshua  Douglass,  son  of  Joshua  and  Mar- 
tha Douglass,  of  New  England,  was  bom  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  1,  1826.  In  1832 
the  family  moved  to  Meadville,  Pa.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  attended  district  school 
and  later  the  Meadville  academy,  graduating 
there  in  1848 ; went  overland  to  California  in 
1850,  returned  in  1851,  and  taught  district 
school  in  1851-2.  Mr.  Douglass  studied  larv 
under  Hon.  A.  B.  Richmond,  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  CraAvford  county  in 
April,  1854,  entered  into  partnership  in  1856 
with  Hon.  Darwin  A.  Finney  and  continued 
same  for  eleven  years,  admitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  in  1856,  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  and  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1858,  and  later  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Douglass  Avas  a member  of  the  board  of 
school  controllers  of  the  city  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  from  1855  to  1864.  He  is  uoav  and  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Meadville  Theological  school.  In  1852  he 
Avas  a delegate  to  the  Free  Soil  national  con- 
vention at  Pittsburgh,  that  nominated  John 
P.  Hale  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  a delegate  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional commntion  at  Minneapolis  in  1892  that 
nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  for  president. 
He  Avas  president  of  the  Bank  of  CraAArford 
County  in  1865-67,  and  prepared  the  pro- 
ceedings to  change  from  a state  to  a national 
bank.  In  1866  and  on  he  Avas  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers, directors  and  the  solicitor  of  the 
Allegheny  Transportation  company.  The  pro- 
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moters  of  this  company  laid  the  first  iron 
pipe  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  from  the  wells  to  the  railroads 
and  boats  for  transportation  to  market.  Soon 
after  the  experiment  proved  successful  other 
lines  of  pipe  were  laid  in  the  western  Penn- 
sylvania oi!  district.  Most  of  these  other 
lines  were  purchased  and  others  consolidated 
and  the  name  of  the  company  changed  in 
1871  to  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
company.  Many  lines  of  pipe  were  laid  and 
many  thousand  barrels  of  oil  transported  by 
this  company’s  lines.  In  1876  the  company 
resolved  to  construct  pipe  lines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  from  the  western 
Pennsylvania  oil  district  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  proceeded  to  execute  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000,  secured  by  a mortgage 
upon  the  franchises  and  property  of  the  com- 
pany, to  secure  same  and  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  to  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  to 
the  seaboard.  The  whole  concern  subse- 
quently absorbed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Mr.  Douglass  was  solicitor  for  the 
company  during  its  entire  existence  and 
successfully  conducted  its  legal  business  and 
very  many  litigations  for  the  company, 
growing  out  of  its  extensive  business  opera- 
tions. In  1870  he  managed  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Union  & Titusville  railroad,  was 
the  solicitor  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  and  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  road  from  Union 
City  to  Titusville  and  successfully  conducted 
much  important  litigation  connected  with  the 
extensive  operations  of  this  company.  The 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  promoters,  direc- 
tors and  the  solicitor  for  the  Titusville  & 
Petroleum  Centre  railroad  and  for  several 
years  successfully  conducted  important  liti- 
gation which  involved  the  existence  of  the 
company  and  the  construction  of  the  road. 
In  1889  he  visited  the  Paris  exposition  and 
journeyed  through  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Douglass  has  been  and  still  is  a dili- 
gent student;  his  conduct  of  the  legal  busi- 


ness of  the  several  enterprises  with  which  he 
has  been  connected,  the  conduct  of  his  office 
business,  and  his  clients’  business  in  the  sev- 
eral courts  has  thoroughly  engrossed  his  time 
and  energies.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession. 

B.  B.  Pickett,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia 
Ophelia  Pickett,  was  born  October  8,  1822,  at 
Andover,  Ohio.  He  attended  public  schools, 
Cannonsburg  college,  Pennsylvania,  and  Al- 
legheny college ; afterward  taught  school  sev- 
eral years,  read  law  with  Senator  Wade  and 
Judge  Renmey,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Jefferson,  Ohio.  Later  Mr.  Pickett 
moved  to  Newcastle,  Pa.,  where  he  served 
as  district  attorney  of  Lawrence  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  three  years,  then  moved  to 
Meadville  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  here 
in  February,  1865.  He  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive practice,  turning  his  business  over  to  his 
son,  B.  B.  Pickett,  Jr. 

Myron  Park  Davis,  son  of  Hon.  John  P. 
and  Mary  Davis,  was  born  March  29,  1836, 
in  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  Meadville  schools  and  Allegheny  col- 
lege. After  graduating  therefrom  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a civil  engineer  on  the  Erie  & Pitts- 
burgh railroad.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville  November  23, 
1859;  was  clerk  in  the  census  office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1860-63 ; mayor  of  the  city  of 
Meadville  1875;  was  re-elected  and  served 
two  full  terms;  was  city  solicitor  in  1875, 
and  continues  to  successfully  practice  his 
profession. 

James  Wilson  Smith,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  Compton  Smith,  was  bom  January  5, 
1840,  in  Wilson  county,  Tennessee,  educated 
at  Allegheny  college,  Meadville,  Pa.,  studied 
law  at  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon. 
Tenn. ; at  Cleveland  law  school  and  in  the  of- 
fice of  Finney  & Douglass  in  Meadville,  Pa., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  9, 
1862.  He  enlisted  in  Company  B. 
Eighteenth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry Volunteers,  September  19,  1862,  was 
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mustered  as  second  lieutenant,  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  and  then  to  captain  of  the 
company,  and  was  discharged  February  25, 
1864.  lie  served  in  the  first  brigade,  third 
division  cavalry  corps  under  Generals  Kil- 
patrick, Wilson  and  Custer.  These  officers 
each  commanded  the  Division  Custer  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  1864-5.  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Crawford  county 
in  1869  and  served  the  full  term,  was  city  at- 
torney in  Meadville  1878,  1879,  1880,  1886, 
1887,  and  a member  of  the  school  board  and 
treasurer  many  years.  He  continues  in  the 
active  and  successful  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession. 

Franklin  P.  Ray,  son  of  James  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Ray,  was  born  July  30,  1838,  near  Quincy, 
111.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
and  Allegheny  college,  and  after  graduating 
there  was  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He 
studied  law  with  Finney  & Douglass,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
August  11,  1862.  Mr.  Ray  was  a member  of 
Company  K,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  (W. 
AV.  Rice,  captain),  and  was  district  attorney 
of  Crawford  county  by  appointment  in  1869, 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  the  fall  of 
1902  and  served  through  the  succeeding 
session  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents 
and  fellow  members.  Mr.  Ray  is  at  present 
solicitor  for  the  Erie  railroad  in  the  Craw- 
ford county  district,  and  is  actively  engaged 
in  successful  practice  of  his  profession. 

John  Newton  McCloskey,  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  McCloskey,  was  born  March  17, 
1840,  at  Saegertown,  Pa.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.  After  graduat- 
ing he  was  engaged  several  years  in  teaching 
school.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  August  17,  1866, 
and  continues  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
pi'ofession. 

George  W.  Haskins,  son  of  James  B.  and 
Jemima  Haskins,  was  born  May  29,  1842,  in 
Randolph  township,  Crawford  county,  Penn- 


sylvania, and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  the  Meadville  academy  and  Alle- 
gheny college.  After  graduating  therefrom 
he  taught  in  the  Aleadville  high  school  for 
several  years.  Afterward  Air.  Haskins  stud- 
ied law  with  Heaney  Henderson,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Aleadville 
August  22,  1867.  He  was  employed  as 
professor  of  Latin  in  Allegheny  college. 
Later,  in  company  with  John  O.  AIcClintock, 
Esq.,  he  engaged  actively  and  most  success- 
fully in  professional  practice. 

Christian  M.  Boush,  son  of  Carl  AI.  and  So- 
phia Boush,  was  born  Alarch  19,  1831,  in 
Mundelsheim,  AVurtemburg,  Germany,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  school  at 
Esslingen  and  University  Tubingen,  Wur- 
temburg,  Germany.  After  leaving  the  uni- 
versity he  was  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  Germany  and  later  in 
the  United  States.  Air.  Boush  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Alead- 
ville, June  11,  1868,  and  has  continued  to 
practice  his  profession  with  diligence,  earn- 
estness and  success.  Air.  Boush  is  and  has 
been  for  several  years  clerk  and  treasurer  of 
the  Aleadville  City  Hospital,  is  attorney  and 
treasurer  of  church  building  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Alissions  of  the  German  Re- 
formed church  in  the  United  States. 

George  A.  Chase,  son  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Susan  J.  Chase,  was  born  December  6,  1844, 
in  Titusville,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Titusville  and  at  Allegheny  col- 
lege, graduating  therefrom  in  June,  1865. 
After  this  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Crawford 
county,  Pennsylvania,  June  3,  1868 ; January 
16,  1872,  to  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  for  AVestern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania; November  3,  1873,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state,  and  Alarch  28,  1893,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Air. 
Chase  was  city  clerk  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  1869- 
72;  city  solicitor  1888-98;  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  in  1873  and  continues 
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in  connection  with  liis  large  professional 
business  to  the  present  time. 

Dewit  Clinton  McCoy,  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  McCoy,  was  born  in  Mercer  county, 
Pennsylvania,  January  18,  1824;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools.  After  this  he 
was  apprenticed  and  practiced  the  trade  of 
chairmaker,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  August,  1853. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  district  attorney  and 
served  in  the  office  with  marked  ability.  In 
1861  he  recruited  and  was  captain  of  Com- 
pany I,  Eighty-third  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  in  1863  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  same  regiment  and 
commanded  same  from  May,  1864,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  the  regiment.  In  1865  Mr.  McCoy 
was  bre vetted  colonel  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  army.  During  his  military  ser- 
vice he  was  judge  advocate  and  president  of 
court  martial  many  times.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Meadville  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  successfully.  In 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  Mr.  McCoy  retired 
with  well-earned  laurels,  from  the  practice. 
He  died  at  Meadville  December  1,  1902. 

Casper  W.  Tyler,  son  of  Simeon  and 
Wealthy  Tyler,  was  born  March  6,  1838,  at 
Montrose,  Pa. ; he  Avas  educated  at  the  Mont- 
rose academy  and  the  Homer  academy,  New 
York.  After  graduating  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  farming,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  in  1860, 
and  to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  June  23, 
1868.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
from  August,  1862,  to  March  8,  1865,  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers;  was  elected  captain  of 
Company  II,  promoted  to  major  in  January, 
1864,  to  lieutenant  colonel  June,  1864,  and 
commanded  the  regiment  until  March,  1865 ; 
Avas  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  also  severely  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg. Mr.  Tyler  moved  to  Meadville  in 
August,  1867,  and  was  owner,  editor  and  pub- 


lisher of  the  Meadville  Tribune  Republican 
for  tAvo  and  one-half  years;  he  sold  out  in 
1869  and  bought  the  Crawford  Journal,  con- 
ducted this  paper  until  1874,  when  sold  out 
again  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature 1877-78  and  in  1881-82.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  and  past  master  of 
same,  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Mead- 
ville and  past  grand  master  of  Union  Veter- 
an Legion,  and  past  colonel  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Julius  Byles,  Titusville,  Pa.,  son  of  William 
D.  and  Mary  Byles,  was  born  January  18, 
1841,  at  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  and  Avas  educated 
at  the  Waterford  academy  and  Washington 
and  Jefferson  coliege,  graduating  there  in 
1866.  He  then  studied  laAV  and  Avas  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  August,  1869. 
Mr.  Byles  has  an  extensive  practice  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties  and*  in  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts  of  the  state. 

Thomas  Roddy,  son  of  John  and  Alice 
Roddy,  was  born  December  29,  1839,  in  To- 
ronto, Canada.  He  was  liberally  educated  in 
London,  England,  and  in  Canada  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Canada  and  St.  Louis,  AIo.  He  read  law 
with  Harvey  Henderson,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  July  6,  1870 ; he  was  elected 
to  the  city  council  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1873- 
76,  and  again  in  1892,  Avas  a member  of  the 
select  council  four  years,  and  Avas  chairman 
of  the  Republican  county  committee  in  1880. 
For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Roddy  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  bar 
of  Crawford  county  and  at  present  is  presi- 
dent of  the  water  commission  of  the  city  of 
Meadville.  Mr.  Roddy  in  his  profession  is, 
and  has  been  ever  since  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  a most  diligent  student,  an  able 
advocate  and  successful  lawyer. 

James  P.  Colter,  son  of  Thomas  and  Maria 
Culbertson  Colter,  was  born  April  30,  1845, 
in  Venango  toAvnship,  CraAvford  county,  Pa., 
and  Avas  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
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State  normal  school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.,  and  at 
Allegheny  college.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  August 
14,  1871.  Mr.  Colter  served  twelve  years  as 
United  States  commissioner,  twelve  years  as 
school  director,  stockholder  and  solicitor  for 
the  Parker  & Kansas  City  Railroad  company, 
attorney  for  the  Union  Pipe  Line,  director 
in  the  Parker  Bridge  company,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  city  solicitor  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Humes,  son  of  James  and  Eliza 
Humes,  was  born  in  Woodcock  township, 
Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  September 
29,  1844,  and  was  educated  in  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.,  and  Allegheny 
college,  graduating  there  in  1869.  He  then 
engaged  in  teaching  school  and  studying  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  November  11,  1871.  Mr.  Hume's  was 
elected  State  Senator  in  1882  and  served 
there  four  years,;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  committee  in  1873-74  and 
was  city  attorney  for  Meadville  one  year. 
He  has' an  extended  law  practice  with  his 
son  under  the  firm  name  of  Ilumes  & Son. 

George  F.  Davenport,  son  of  Henry  H.  and 
Elizabeth  Davenport,  wras  born  April  29, 
1848,  in  Summerhill  township,  Crawford 
county,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  Allegheny  college,  gradu- 
ating therefrom  in  1872.  He  studied  law 
with  Joshua  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  April  17,  1874.  He  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Crawford  county 
in  the  year  1878,  and  served  in  that  office 
during  the  term  of  three  years.  Mr.  Daven- 
port has  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

John  D.  McCoy,  son  of  D.  C.  and  Jane  Mc- 
Coy, was  horn  at  Sheakleyville,  Mercer  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  May  23,  1847,  and  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools  and  Allegheny 
college.  After  graduating  there  he  was 
deputy  prothonotary  for  three  years,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville  Au- 
gust 6,  1873.  Mr.  McCoy  was  engaged  in  the 
brokerage  business  for  several  years,  but  is 


now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Michael  C.  Powers,  son  of  Michael  and 
Mary  Powers,  was  born  March  17,  1843,  in 
Ireland,  educated  in  Allegheny  college  and 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  June  11,  1872.  He  served 
for  two  years  as  brigade  teamster  in  the 
United  States  army  of  the  Cumberland.  Mr. 
Powers  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Meadville,  Pa. 

Almond  G.  Richmond,  son  of  Hon.  Hiram 
L.  and  Maria  Richmond,  Avas  born  August 
14,  1848,  in  Meadville,  Pa.  He  was  educated 
at  Allegheny  college,  and  after  graduating 
there  engaged  in  studying  laAv  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  August 
6,  1873.  Mr.  Richmond  Avas  district  attorney 
of  Crawford  county  1884-87,  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  law  of  1898,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Columbia  Republican  club. 

Alfred  G.  Church,  son  of  Hon.  Gaylord  and 
Anna  Pearson  Church,  Avas  born  November 
10,  1851,  at  Meadville,  Pa.  He  wTas  educated 
in  the  common  schools  at  Meadville,  private 
school  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Harvard 
university,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  graduating 
therefrom  in  the  class  of  1873.  He  then 
studied  laAv  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  August  15,  1875.  Mr.  Church 
is  connected  Avith  the  Phoenix  Iron  Avorks, 
located  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  with  the  Mead- 
ville Gas  & Water  company,  and  Avith  the 
public  library.  He  is  successfully  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  laAv  in  Meadville. 

John  0.  McClintock,  son  of  Hamilton  R. 
and  Jane  McClintock,  Avas  born  June  23, 
1850,  at  Cherry  Tree,  Venango  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Allegheny  college,  graduat- 
ing therefrom  in  the  class  of  1873.  After 
completing  his  college  studies  he  Avas  deputy 
prothonotary  and  read  laAv  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Meadville  September  18,  1875. 
He  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  AA'itli  George  W.  Haskins,  Esq., 
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under  the  firm  name  of  Haskins  & McClin- 
tock. 

M.  J.  Heywang,  Titusville,  Pa.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1875. 

Samuel  Grumbine,  Titusville,  Pa.,  son  of 
John  Phillip  and  May  Light  Grumbine,  was 
born  August  17,  1848,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
Dickinson  seminary,  and  the  Millersville 
State  normal  school.  After  leaving  school 
he  was  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  Soldiers 
Orphan  school  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1869,  to  the  spring  of  1871.  After 
this  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  November  7,  1875. 
Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Grumbine 
has  applied  himself  most  diligently  and  suc- 
cessfully to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

James  D.  Roberts,  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary 
Calvin  Roberts,  was  born  August  9,  1850, 
and  was  educated  at  New  Lebanon  academy 
and  Edinboro  State  normal  school,  graduat- 
ing therefrom  in  1873.  After  this  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  and  in  studying 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mead- 
ville, Pa.,  August  14,  1876.  He  served  as 
district  attorney  of  Crawford  county  1888- 
90,  and  continues  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

Frederick  H.  Davis,  son  of  Hon.  Kennedy 
and  Margaret  Hurst  Davis,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 9,  1840,  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  its  schools.  After  graduating  from 
the  academy  he  was  employed  as  clerk  and 
bookkeeper,  then  studied  law  with  Joshua 
Douglass,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  February  24,  1881.  Mr. 
Davis  was  a member  of  the  select  and  com- 
mon councils  of  this  city  for  several  years, 
and  served  as  an  alderman  in  the  city  for  five 
years. 

Lewis  H.  Lauderbaugh,  son  of  John  and 
Katherine  Lauderbaugh,  was  born  July  8, 
1850,  in  Mead  township,  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 


lic schools  and  then  engaged  as  clerk  and  in 
mechanics,  member  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania  1873  to  1878,  and  held  the 
office  of  orderly  sergeant  when  mustered  out. 
Mr.  Lauderbaugh  was  city  clerk  of  Mead- 
ville 1883-85,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  first 
ward  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  seven  years,  and 
is  now  secretary  of  Odd  Fellows’  home.  He 
is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  in  this  city. 

Arthur  L.  Bates,  son  of  Samuel  P.  Bates, 
LL.  D.,  and  Josephine  Bates,  was  born  June 
6,  1859,  in  Meadville.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  Allegheny 
college,  graduating  there  in  1880,  receiving 
the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  the  classical 
course.  Fie  studied  law  with  Joshua  Doug- 
lass and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  September 
25,  1882,  traveled  in  Europe  in  1884,  and 
was  chosen  city  solicitor  in  1889  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  six  years.  Mr.  Bates  is 
a Repiiblican  in  politics  and  was  elected  in 
November,  1900,  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress, re-elected  in  1902,  and  is  serving  in 
that  exalted  position  with  great  ability  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

Emmett  W.  McArthur,  son  of  Jeremiah  P. 
and  Hannah  Elliot  McArthur,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 10,  1853,  in  South  Shenango  township, 
Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Jamestown  seminary  and 
Edinboro  State  normal  school.  After  grad- 
uating therefrom  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. Mr.  McArthur  then  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1S84.  He  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter of  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  May,  1886,  and 
served  until  September,  1890;  mayor  of 
Meadville  from  April,  1898,  to  April,  1901, 
and  was  formerly  a member  of  the  city 
school  board. 

James  R.  Andrews,  son  of  Hugh  B.  and 
Mary  Andrews,  was  born  August  21,  1858, 
near  Adamsville,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  Allegheny  college. 
After  graduating  he  read  law  and  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  May  16, 
1884,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

W.  W.  Henderson,  son  of  Rev.  William  C. 
and  Eliza  Fawcett  Henderson,  was  born 
April  10,  1848,  at  West  Springfield,  Ohio.  lie 
was  educated  at  the  Meadville  academy  and 
Allegheny  college,  studied  law  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1885,  and  is  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession. 

Otto  Kohler,  son  of  Robert  and  Augusta 
Cappel  Kohler,  was  born  November  11,  1854, 
at  Mount  Eaton,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  Meadville,  Pa.  After  leaving 
school  he  became  office  assistant  of  Prof. 
Frederick  Huidekoper,  commencing  Febru- 
ary 5,  1870,  and  continuing  many  years.  He 
then  studied  Ioav  with  Hon.  M.  Park  Davis 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Meadville, 
Pa.,  September  28,  1885.  Mr.  Kohler  is  con- 
nected Avith  the  Meadville  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  director  and  vice-president. 

John  A.  Northarg,  son  of  Edward  and 
Nancy  IT.  Northam,  Avas  born  in  Meadville, 
Pa.,  September  21,  1864,  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Meadville,  studied  law,  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  May 
11,  1886. 

Wesley  B.  Best,  son  tof  Dr.  David  and 
Elizabeth  Best,  was  born  January  12,  1862, 
at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Avas  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  Allegheny  college,  gradu- 
ating there  in  1883.  After  this  he  was  em- 
ployed as  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Tribune 
Republican,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  May  11,  1886. 
Mr.  Best  Avas  captain  of  Company  B.  Na- 
tional Guards  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1886,  Avas 
elected  district  attorney  of  Crawford  county 
in  1890,  and  served  in  that  office  1891-93 ; 
he  Avas  appointed  district  attorney  in  1901 
and  served  in  1901-02;  city  solicitor  in  1896- 
97  ; was  president  of  the  Young  Men’sRepub- 
lican  club  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 


county  committee  1889-1900;  is  a trustee  of 
Allegheny  college  and  director  of  Meadville 
city  hospital,  and  is  at  present  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

Sidney  R.  Miller,  Union  City,  Pa.,  son  of 
Isaac  and  Patience  Miller,  Avas  born  in  Rock- 
dale township,  CraAvford  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1851,  and  was  educated  at  Buck- 
nell  university,  LeAvisburg,  Pa.  After  grad- 
uating he  Avas  engaged  in  neAvspaper  work, 
studied  laAv  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  November  30,  1886.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler is  connected  with  the  National  bank  at 
Union  City,  Pa.,  and  is  practicing  law  in 
Crawford  and  Erie  counties. 

Isaac  Monderau,  son  of  John  and  Susan 
Monderau,  Avas  born  in  Mead  toAvnship, 
Crawford  county,  Pennsybvania,  April  9, 
1856,  and  Avas  educated  at  State  normal 
school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.,  and  Allegheny  col- 
lege. After  graduating  there  lye  Avas  engaged 
in  teaching  school,  studied  Mav  and  AAras  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  May  13, 
1887.  Mr.  Monderau  Avas  the  nominee  of  the 
Prohibition  party  and  a candidate  in  1901 
for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state. 

Otto  A.  Stolz,  son  of  Andrew  and  Magda- 
lina Stolz,  Avas  born  April  2,  1863,  at  Cata- 
sauqua.  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Meadville  public  schools 
and  Allegheny  college.  After  graduating 
there  he  first  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, then  studied  laAv  and  Avas  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  November  IS, 
1889.  Mr.  Stolz  aa-  as  United  States  gauger 
1889-1893,  and  deputy  internal  reArenue  col- 
lector in  1897  and  still  continues  in  that  posi- 
tion. He  Avas  Republican  candidate  for  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1896  and  defeated  by  a very 
feAv  \rotes. 

John  E.  Reynolds,  son  of  Hon.  William  and 
Julia  Thorp  Reynolds,  Avas  born  February 
25,  1864,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Avas  educated 
at  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
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graduating  in  the  class  of  1888.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mead- 
v i lie.  Pa.,  November  21,  1890.  Mr.  Reynolds 
is  treasurer  of  the  M.  C.  L.  & L.  R.  R.  com- 
pany, treasurer  of  the  Meadville  Gas  & 
Water  company,  secretary  of  the  Meadville 
chamber  of  commerce,  director  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ National  hank  and  director  of  the 
Crawford  County  Mutual  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

B.  B.  Pickett,  Jr.,  son  cf  B.  B.  and  Mary 
Picuett,  was  born  January  15,  1865,  at  Mead- 
ville, Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  Allegheny  college.  He  taught 
school  and  served  as  city  clerk  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  for  four  years  while  reading  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Meadville,  Pa., 
May  11,  1891.  Mr.  Pickett  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  and  served  1894-5-6 ; is  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Republican  club,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Meadville  school  board.  Later 
attorney  for  the  county.  Commissioner 
three  years. 

Jules  A.  C.  Dubar,  Titusville,  Pa.,  son  of 
Pierce  0.  and  Leocadie  Dubar,  was  born 
June  23,  1864,  in  New  York  city  and  educat- 
ed in  the  public  schools  and  later  practiced 
dentistry.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Meadville  September  22,  1891; 
controller  of  city  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  for  three 
terms. 

Patrick  Curran  Sheehan,  Conneautville, 
Pa.,  son  of  Michael  and  Bridget  Curran  Shee- 
han, was  born  March  17,  1863,  in  Caherci- 
veen,  county  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
Meadville,  Pa.  After  leaving  school  he  en- 
gaged in  the  newspaper  business,  afterward 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  December  14,  1892.  Mr. 
Sheehan  is  connected  with  the  First  National 
bank  of  Conneautville,  Pa.,  and  the  Penn 
Furniture  company  of  the  same  place. 

Phillip  Willett,  son  of  Phillip  Hill  and 
Elizabeth  Butters  A ’Beckett  Smith  Willett  , 
was  horn  December  29,  1858,  at  Crewe,  Che- 


shire, England,  and  was  educated  at  Vin- 
cent’s academy,  London,  and  Mechanics’  in- 
stitute, Crewe,  England.  After  leaving 
school  he  worked  at  the  machinist’s  trade 
for  some  time,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  December  14, 
1892.  In  1896  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  Crawford  county  and  served  in 
that  capacity  during  1897-8-9.  Mr.  Willett 
is  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 

John  L.  Emerson,  Titusville,  Pa.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1892. 

Terrence  E.  Henretta,  son  of  James  A.  and 
Bridget  B.  Henretta,  was  born  April  22,  1869, 
in  Summerhill  township,  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Edinboro,  Pa.  Pie  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1894. 

Curtis  L.  Webb,  son  of  F.  Albert  and  Mary 
F.  Webb,  was  born  June  7,  1867,  in  AVest 
Shenango  township,  Crawford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  educated  at  the  Conneaut- 
ville high  school,  Ohio  Normal  university, 
Allegheny  college  and  Northwestern  univer- 
sity law  school.  After  leaving  school  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching,  was  principal  of  the 
Conneaut  Lake  schools,  and  served  for  a 
time  as  a bank  clerk.  Pie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Chicago,  111.;  in  January,  1893, 
and  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  September  10,  1894, 
and  has  served  as  deputy  prothonotary  of 
Crawford  county  from  January  1,  1897,  to 
and  including  1902. 

George  Frank  Brown,  Titusville,  Pa.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1895, 

Manley  O.  Brown,  son  of  Josiah  and  Par- 
melia  O.  Brown,  was  born  February  18,  1868, 
at  West  Salem,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of 
AVest  Salem,  Greenville  high  school,  and  Al- 
legheny college.  After  graduating  there  he 
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was  engaged  as  teacher  of  languages  in  Hall 
institute,  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  three  years.  lie 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  February  25,  1895; 
Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  May, 
1899 ; Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1900,  and  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  September,  1900. 

John  Schuler,  son  of  John  and  Johanna 
Schuler,  was  born  April  28,  1870,  at  New 
Richmond,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  in  the 
New  Richmond  public  schools.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  was  engaged  at  harness-mak- 
ing for  some  years.  He  then  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Crawford  county 
in  Meadville,  Pa.,  November  28,  1895.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  and  is 
at  present  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Boush  & Schuler,  this  city. 

Walter  Irving  Bates,  son  of  Samuel  P. 
Bates,  LL.  D.,  and  Sarah  Josephine  Bates, 
was  born  June  15,  1873,  at  Meadville,  Pa. 
lie  was  educated  in  the  Meadville  public 
schools  and  Allegheny  college,  and  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  France.  After  return- 
ing from  Europe  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1895.  Mr.  Bates  is  a member  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  major  of 
the  Twenty-first  Regulars.  He  is  now  and 
has  been  for  several  years  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Tribune  Republican  newspaper 
in  Meadville,  Pa. 

George  J.  Carew,  son  of  Clement  and  Mary 
Shay  Carew,  was  born  November  10,  1867. 
in  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  of  Meadville, 
Pa.  After  leaving  school  he  was  engaged  as 
a railway  mail  clerk.  He  then  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  December  10,  1898. 

Augustus  M.  Fenner,  Linesville,  Pa.,  son 
of  Morgan  L.  and  Delany  Fenner,  was  born 
April  30,  1852,  in  Conneaut  township,  Craw- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated 


in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.  After  graduat- 
ing he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  Lines- 
ville, Pa.,  for  some  years.  He  then  studied 
law  with  Joshua  Douglass,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  June  2, 
1896.  Since  that  time  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  and  energies  to  the  successful  practice 
of  his  profession. 

O.  Clare  Kent,  son  of  Dr.  John  Orville  and 
Mary  Free  Kent,  was  born  June  15,  1875, 
at  Espyville,  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
North  Shenango  township,  the  Linesville 
high  school  and  Allegheny  college.  After 
graduating  there  in  the  class  of  ’96  he 
studied  law  with  Joshua  Douglass,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Crawford  county  bar 
at  Meadville.  Pa.,  May  30,  1900,  and  to  the 
Erie  county  bar  at  Erie  November  22,  1900. 
Mr.  Kent  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession  at  Meadville. 

William  B.  Benn,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Elizabeth  Benn,  was  born  April  2,  1849,  in 
Troy  township,  Crawford  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  ediicated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Edinboro,  Pa.  After  graduating  there  was 
engaged  in  teaching,  farming,  etc.,  for  some 
years.  Mr.  Benn  studied  law  with  Joshua 
Douglass,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Meadville.  Pa.,  June  6,  1901.  He  was  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  Troy  township  for  fifteen 
years  and  a member  of  the  school  board  of 
the  same  township  for  four  years.  Since 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

E.  Lowry  Humes,  son  of  Homer  J.  Humes 
and  Delia  E.  Humes,  was  born  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  July  25,  1878,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Meadville  public  schools  and  took  a special 
course  at  Allegheny  college.  After  leaving 
school  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  December  10,  1900.  He  was  a delegate 
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to  Democratic  state  conventions  of  1897-9- 
1900-01;  secretary  Democratic  county  com- 
mittee Crawford  county  1899-1900;  chairman 
Democratic  county  committee  1901,  and  sec- 
retary Meadville  school  board  1902.  Mr. 
Humes  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  His  profession  with  his  father,  as  Humes 
& Son. 

Leon  D.  Edson,  son  of  Lafayette  and 
Amanda  Edson,  was  born  April  3,  1879,  at 
Tryonville,  Pa.,  and  educated  at  the  Mead- 
ville high  school.  After  leaving  school  he 
joined  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road and  pursued  the  work  with  diligence 
and  success.  Mr.  Edson  studied  law  with  A. 
G.  Richmond,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  June  6,  1901,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city. 

Ned  Arden  Flood,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore L.  and  Anna  M.  C.  Flood,  was 
born  September  12,  1870,  at  New  Mar- 
ket, N.  H.,  and  was  educated  at  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  Allegheny  college  and 
at  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Flood  was  assistant  editor 
of  “The  Chautauquan”  magazine,  1890-98; 
superintendent  of  the  Chautauqua-Century 
Press,  official  publishers  of  the  text-books 
used  by  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle, 
1890-98 ; managing  editor  of  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  Daily  Herald,  1889-98 ; lecturer 
on  social  economics,  Allegheny  college,  1895- 
98 ; associate  professor  and  director  of  the 


University  of  Chicago  Press,  1898-1900.  Mr. 
Flood  studied  law  with  Hon.  John  J.  Hen- 
derson and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mead- 
ville, Pa.,  November  29,  1901,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Flood  & Smith.  He 
was  lieutenant  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  the  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  1898- 
1903;  president  Northwestern  Association 
Pennsylvania  Sons  of  Veterans,  1900-1901; 
president  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Alumni 
association,  Johns  Hopkins  university,  1901- 
1902;  member  board  of  health,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  1900;  member  of  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, Meadville,  Pa.,  1901;  member  of 
board  of  trustees  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Warren,  Pa.,  1902;  member  of  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  American  Statis- 
tical association,  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

William  S.  Smith,  son  of  William  and  Ag- 
nes Smith,  was  born  May  8,  1864,  at  Aber- 
deenshire. Scotland,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Oil  City  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  After  leaving  school 
was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  some 
time,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  November  29,  1901. 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  register  of  wills  and 
recorder  of  deeds  in  Crawford  county  in  1894 
and  served  in  that  position  until  1900.  He^ 
is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Flood  & Smith, 
Meadville,  Pa. 
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ERIE  COUNTY 

By  JAMES  SILL 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a faithful 
history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Erie  county 
during  the  last  century  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  many  persons  who,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  had 
their  homes  in  other  of  the  wilderness  coun- 
ties, which  in  the  year  1800,  by  enactment 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
formed  and  named  as  counties ; embodying 
practically  the  northwestern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  often  spoken  of  as  the  part  of 
the  state  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  west  of  the 
Allegheny  river.  To  attend  the  early  courts 
as  organized  from  time  to  time  in  these  sev- 
eral counties,  treading  the  wilderness  paths 
and  sometimes  aided  by  the  paddling  canoe, 
was  by  turns  a hardship  to  be  endured,  or 
recreation  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  clusters  of 
notable  men,  who,  having  located  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  found  it  necessary  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  avocation  to  follow  the 
learned  judges,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  commonwealth  to  administer  justice 
in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  these  practitioners  were  learned 
and  accomplished,  with  abilities  fitting  them 
to  fill  the  highest  positions  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Their  work  is  done;  their  career  is 
closed : but  some  of  their  names  are  inscribed 
in  the  records  of  the  highest  judicatories  of 
the  land,  and  their  recorded  opinions  adorn 
a number  of  the  reports  of  courts  of  the  high- 
est resort  of  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize  at  this  time,  but 
a mention  of  the  names  of  Henry  Baldwin, 
William  Wilkins,  the  Fosters,  the  Wallaces, 
the  Farreleys,  Walter  Forward,  Ralph  Mar- 
lin, Daniel  Agnew,  John  Banks,  John  J. 


Pearson,  Dudley  Marvin,  John  Galbraith, 
Fetterman.  J.  Stuart  Riddle,  David  Derrick- 
son,  James  Thompson,  John  H.  Walker,  Eli- 
jah Babbitt  and  Thomas  II.  Sill,  will  arouse 
a train  of  thought  and  revive  memories  of  a 
cluster  of  brilliant  men  whose  names  are  im- 
perishably  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  during  the  last  century,  while 
the  scales  of  justice  were  held  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  by  judges  of  whom  may  be 
mentioned  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  the 
names  of  Alexander  Addison,  Jesse  Moore, 
Henry  Shippen,  Nat  B.  Eldred,  James 
Thompson,  Gaylord  Church,  John  Galbraith, 
Daniel  Agnew  and  others,  contemporaries  of 
the  present  generation  too  recent  to  need  re- 
capitulation at  this  point. 

The  biographers  of  Lincoln  dwell  with 
great  force  and  enchanting  interest  upon  the 
stories  of  the  lives  of  the  remarkable  men 
who,  in  company  with  Lincoln  in  his  earlier 
days,  treaded  the  devious  and  often  almost 
impassable  prairie  roads  of  Illinois  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  The  lives  of 
these  men  arc  reproduced  as  connected  with 
the  early  professional  struggles  of  the  great 
emancipator.  Together  these  helped  to  set 
out  and  embellish  the  story  of  his  life.  Im- 
portant and  remarkable  as  the  triumphs  of 
the  professional  advocate  at  the  bar,  his  rec- 
ord is  often  but  ephemeral,  and  his  glory 
soon  fades  away,  but  the  history  of  the  bar 
in  Illinois  or  in  any  other  state  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  produce  a record  of  a group  of 
abler  men  who,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
were  an  aggregation  of  professional  men  su- 
perior under  all  the  disadvantages  they  en- 
countered to  the  cluster  .of  attorneys  and 
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judges  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  able,  accomplished  and 
resolute,  they  bravely  overcame  difficulties; 
they  encountered  hardships,  and  were  equal 
to  the  duties  of  the  hour  and  were  not  dis- 
couraged  by  the  privations  incident  to  the 
isolated  condition  of  the  region  in  which 
their  lot  had  been  cast.  To  tell  the  story  of 
the  lives  of  such  men,  is  alike  a pleasure 
and  a duty,  for  it  is  a reminder  of  by-gone 
days  to  the  old,  a lesson  of  encouragement 
to  the  young,  and  valuable  for  all  to  know 
how  a brave  heart  and  unfaltering  trust  can 
succeed  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  whole  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  now  contains  fifty-six  judi- 
cial districts  with  one  hundred  and  eight  law 
judges,  Avas  comprised  in  five  judicial  dis- 
tricts. With  the  creation  of  the  eight  coun- 
ties into  Avhich  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
was  divided,  to-wit : Armstrong,  Beaver, 

Butler,  CraAvford,  Erie,  Mercer,  Warren  and 
Venango.  The  five  last  named  counties  were 
for  three  years  provisionally  made  one  coun- 
ty, and  was  a part  of  the  Fifth  district.  Their 
court  at  Meadville  Avas  presided  over  by 
Judge  David  Clark.  In  1803  the  Sixth  dis- 
trict of  Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Beaver  and 
Butler  was  established,  and  courts  directed 
for  each  county  of  this  district.  Hon.  Jesse 
Moore  Avas  on  April  5th,  1803,  appointed 
judge  and  served  until  his  death  in  1825. 

Meamvliile,  Beaver  and  Butler  were  de- 
tached and  later  Mercer.  On  Judge  Moore’s 
death,  in  April,  1825,  Henry  Shippen,  of 
Huntingdon,  Avas  appointed  president  judge, 
and  served  until  his  death  in  1839.  After- 
wards Venango  Avas  added  and  so  continued 
until  about  1849.  Warren  Avas  added  in 
1840.  In  1870  Crawford  Avas  detached  and 
Erie  and  Warren,  Avith  Elk,  continued  to  be 
the  Sixth  district  until  the  constitution  of 
1873  made  Erie  an  entire  district.  From 
1839  to  1843  Hon.  N.  B.  Eldred,  born  in 


Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1807,  was 
president  judge.  From  1843  to  1851,  Hon. 
Gaylord  Church  was  president  judge.  He 
was  born  in  Oswego  in  1811  and  died  in  1809. 
Hon.  John  Galbraith,  born  in  Huntingdon 
county  in  1794,  died  June  15th,  1800,  Avas 
judge  from  1851  to  1800.  That  year,  1800, 
after  the  brief  term  of  Hon.  Rasselas  BroAvn, 
born  in  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 10,  181.2,  died  August  23,  1895,  Hon.  S. 
P.  Johnson  Avas  elected  in  1800  for  ten  years, 
to  be  in  turn  succeeded  by  Hon.  L.  D.  Wet- 
more,  born  in  Warren  county  in  1818.  He 
AAras  folloAved  by  Hon.  John  P.  Vincent,  born 
December  2,  1817,  in  AVaterford,  to  be  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Hon.  William  A.  Gal- 
braith, born  in  Franklin  in  May,  1823 ; died 
1898,  and  he  by  Hon.  Frank  Gunni- 
son in  1887,  and  he  in  1897  by  Hon.  Emory 
A.  Walling,  the  present  president  judge. 
From  1839  to  1845  Hon.  James  Thompson 
was  district  judge,  and  from  1850  to  1860 
Hon.  David  Derrickson,  born  in  Cumberland 
county  in  1798;  died  August  13,  1884;  Avas 
additional  law  judge,  succeeded  in  1860  by 
Hon.  John  P.  Vincent,  who  served  until 
1874,  when  he  became  president  judge. 

'Fhe  list  of  Erie’s  sixteen  associate  judges, 
embracing  a number  of  noted  men,  is  as  fol- 
lows : John  Kelso,  of  Erie,  in  1803  and  1804, 
was  also  general  in  the  war  of  1812,  state 
commissioner  of  sales  in  1802,  1803  and  1810, 
and  clerk  of  courts  in  1804  to  1809,  and  in 
1819 ; Samuel  Smith,  of  Millcreek,  from  1803 
to  1805,  Avas  also  a member  of  Congress  from 
1805  to  1808  ; William  Bell,  of  Erie  from  1805 
to  1814;  John  Vincent  of  AVaterford  from 
1805  to  1840,  who  Avas  also  first  county  com- 
missioner of  Erie  from  1803  to  1804;  AVilson 
Smith,  of  Waterford,  from  1814  to  1820,  who 
was  also  sheriff  of  Erie  county  in  1803  and 
1805,  a member  of  Assembly  in  1804, 
1808  and  1819,  Senator  from  1809  to  1816, 
and  presidential  elector  in  1832 ; John 
Grubb,  of  Millcreek,  from  1820  to  1841,  Avas 
also  commander  of  state  troops  guarding 
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surveyors  who  laid  out  Erie  in  1795,  and 
county  commissioner  in  1813  to  1815 ; John 
Brawley,  of  Northeast,  from  1840  to  1850, 
was  also  collector  of  Port  of  Erie  from  1857 
to  1859 ; Myron  Hutchinson,  of  Girard,  from 
1841  to  1851,  was  also  justice  of  the  peace 
and  postmaster  of  Girard;  Jos.  M.  Sterrett, 
of  Erie,  from  1850  to  1856,  was  also  Senator 
from  1837  to  1841,  and  postmaster  of  Erie 
from  1861  to  1869 ; James  Miles,  of  Girard, 
from  1851  to  1856,  was  also  director  of  the 
Cleveland  & Erie  railroad  in  1855 ; Samuel 
Hutchins,  of  Waterford,  from  1856  to  1861, 
also  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1839  and 
1840;  John  Greer,  of  Northeast,  from  1856 
to  1866,  Avas  also  presidential  elector  in  1860  ; 
William  Cross,  of  Springfield,  from  1861  to 
1866 ; Hollis  King,  of  Corry,  from  1866  to 
1871 ; William  Benson,  of  Waterford,  from 
1866  to  1876;  Allen  A.  Craig,  of  Erie,  from 
1871  to  1876,  was  also  sheriff  of  Erie  county 
from  1861  to  1864,  and  paymaster  in  the 
United  States  army  in  1864  and  1865. 

The  first  mentioned  were  closely  connect- 
ed Avith  the  settlement  of  the  county.  The 
ten  last  named  are  associated  Avith  its  de- 
velopment. Each  in  his  turn  helped  to  give 
character  and  authority  to  the  bench,  and 
aided  in  the  considerate  dispatch  of  its  busi- 
ness, more  especially  outside  of  the  trial  and 
civil  cases.  The  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1873.  dispensing  with  the  associate 
judges,  Avere  accepted  Avith  grave  doubts  as 
to  its  expediency.  There  are  no  survivors  of 
this  notable  line  of  judges,  and  the  last  who 
served  as  such  in  Erie. 

Judges  Benson  and  Craig  Avere  admitted 
as  attorneys  of  the  Erie  bar  at  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  in  1876.  Their  admission  Avas 
an  enduring  testimonial  of  the  regard  in 
which  both  Avere  held  by  the  president  judge 
and  the  bar  with  Avhom  each  of  them  had 
been  officially  connected. 

The  judicial  duties  of  the  Erie  district 
were  enormous  from  the  start.  To  preside  in 
five  counties  at  the  quarterly  term  of  court, 


together  with  the  intervening  special  courts, 
involved  much  of  labor.  So  observable  Avas 
the  accumulating  business  Avith  the  ATast  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  augmentation 
of  property  with  the  various  court  business 
thus  caused,  in  1856  a neAV  laAv  judge  was 
authorized  to  aid  in  the  responsible  duties 
of  the  courts  of  the  Sixth  district.  It  Avas 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  that  the  abil- 
ities and  capabilities  for  work  of  David  Der- 
rickson,  elected  in  1856,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor, John  P.  Vincent,  elected  in  1866,  became 
so  evident,  while  the  labors  of  S.  P.  John- 
son, elected  president  judge  in  1860,  and  of 
his  successor,  L.  D.  Wetmore,  elected  in  1870, 
were  equally  laborious,  augmented  as  they 
were  by  the  important  questions  growing 
out  of  the  discovery  of  oil.  All  the  subtle- 
ties they  involved,  Avere  in  addition  to  the 
settlement  of  confused  titles  of  the  oil  re- 
gions, Avhich  the  mineral  development  made 
so  valuable,  and  their  possession  so  much  de- 
sired. The  duties  of  their  successors,  Judge 
Galbraith,  elected  in  1876,  Judge  Gunnison, 
elected  in  1886,  and  Judge  AYalling  in  1896, 
though  restricted  to  Erie  county  alone,  Avhich 
Avas  made  to  constitute  the  Sixth  district, 
afforded  scope  for  the  industry,  ability  and 
executive  capability,  Avhich  enabled  each  in 
turn  to  fill  his  position  with  so  much  accept- 
ability. 

Judge  Wetmore  Avas  assigned  under  the 
neAV  constitution,  to  the  Warren  district. 

Judge  Johnson  resumed  his  practice  at 
the  bar,  which  Avas  continued  until  his  death. 

Judge  Vincent,  in  the  fullness  of  his  ex- 
perience, though  more  than  four  score  years 
of  age,  has  furnished  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar. 

Judge  Galbraith  resumed  practice  at  the 
close  of  his  term,  but  died  in  1897,  and 

Judge  Gunnison,  elected  as  he  Avas,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  any  other  law  judge  of  Erie 
county,  has  resumed  his  practice  with  char- 
acteristic industry  and  success. 
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The  people  of  Erie  county  feel  that  their 
interests  will  be  carefully  guarded  while  the 
scales  of  justice  are  held  by  Judge  Walling, 
elected  in  1896;  that  their  judge  is  one  in 
whom  they  can  place  the  fullest  confidence. 
To  a quickness  of  perception  and  almost  in- 
stinctive grasp  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
case,  Judge  Walling  adds  a courtesy  of  man- 
ner and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  which 
makes  the  practice  of  law  in  his  court  a 
pleasure.  During  the  five  years  that  he  has 
administered  his  duties  with  promptness 
upon  the  many  grave  questions  which  the 
conflicting  interests  of  corporations,  and  the 
nice  points  of  law  are  now  so  frequent,  es- 
pecially in  the  consideration  of  injunctions, 
now  so  common,  Judge  Walling  has  exhibit- 
ed keen  discernment  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  very  few  of  his  decisions  reversed. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  his  con- 
stant habits  of  study  keep  him  abreast  of 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  his  anxiety  to  do 
exact  justice  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, causes  him  to  have  but  one  purpose, 
which  is  the  attainment  of  justice,  rather 
than  tenacity  of  any  hastily  formed  opinion 
which  the  argument  of  a cause  shows  should 
be  corrected. 

The  first  court  in  Erie  was  opened  in  1803 
at  Buehlar’s  tavern,  corner  of  Third  and 
French  streets.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  log  jail  on  East  Second  street.  It 
was  again  changed  to  Conrad  Brown’s  build- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and 
French  streets. 

In  1808  the  court  house  in  West  Park  was 
occupied.  After  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
March,  1823.  the  Erie  Academy  was  leased 
and  occupied  for  court  purposes  until  1825, 
when  the  brick  court  house  in  West  Park 
had  been  rebuilt  and  fitted  for  court  use. 
It  was  occupied  until  May,  1855,  when  the 
present  court  house  was  put  in  use.  The  lat- 
ter was  also  used  by  the  United  States  court 
from  1867  to  1888.  Under  the  recent  enlarge- 


ment, it  is  arranged  for  the  holding  of  two 
courts  at  the  same  time. 

LAWYERS  WHO  CAME  TO  ERIE. 

When  it  became  known  that  Erie  county 
was  organized  and  invested  with  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  courts  were  to  be 
held,  a number  of  lawyers  were  attracted, 
who,  though  mostly  non-residents,  yet  by 
their  constant  attendance  became  identified 
with  the  Erie  bar,  and  at  an  early  day  helped 
to  give  that  character  for  ability  and  cour- 
tesy that  it  has  so  long  maintained. 

William  Wallace  was  the  first  resident  at- 
torney. He  came  in  1800,  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Population  company.  He  was 
an  educated  man,  the  father  of  Dr.  William 
M.  Wallace,  and  of  Irvin  M.  Wallace.  He 
returned  to  Harrisburg  in  1810.  There  were 
present  at  or  about  the  opening  of  the  first 
court,  Henry  Baldwin,  a man  of  great  ability 
and  eminence,  who  came  from  Connecticut, 
and  was  the  son-in-law  of  Andrew  Eilicott, 
who  laid  out  Erie,  and  uncle  of  Col.  John  H. 
Bliss,  who  afterwards  became  a Judge  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Patrick  Farrelly,  an  educated  Irish  law- 
yer, who  regularly  attended  Erie  courts,  was 
three  times  elected  to  Congress,  and  died  in 
1826. 

The  presence  of  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished John  B.  Wallace  at  the  early  terms 
of  court  helped  to  raise  the  standing  of  this 
bar,  as  did  also  the  presence  of  William  N. 
Irvine,  a son  of  the  noted  Revolutionary 
general,  afterwards  judge  of  the  Adams  dis- 
trict. 

There  were  also  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Fosters,  then  so  conspicuous  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  the  eloquent  Henry  D.  Foster,  of 
Greensburg. 

The  distinguished  General  Dudley  Marvin 
was  in  attendance  and  admitted  at  one  of 
the  early  courts  of  Erie.  He  afterwards  at- 
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tained  his  great  distinction  as  a statesman 
and  lawyer  in  New  York. 

Col.  Ralph  Marlin  was  one  of  the  earliest 
lawyers  at  the  Erie  bar;  he  was  noted  as  a 
lawyer  and  military  officer. 

Thomas  H.  Sill.  — There  were  no  resident 
lawyers  from  1810  until  June,  1813.  Then 
Mr.  Sill,  a young  man  from  Connecticut,  who 
had  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
studied  law  at  Cincinnati,  was  returning  west 
to  settle.  While  at  Pittsburgh  he  learned 
that  at  Erie  there  was  no  resident  attorney, 
and  he  came  to  this  point,  arriving  in  June, 
1813.  He  opened  his  office  and  commenced 
his  long  professional  and  political  career. 
His  home  and  office  was  on  East  Sixth  street, 
northwest  coxmer  of  Holland,  in  the  house 
Mr.  Wallace  had  occupied  up  to  his  depar- 
ture in  1810.  His  life  was  a busy  one ; his 
professional,  political  and  civil  service  was 
long  and  his  experience  quite  varied;  his 
practice  extended  through  the  five  north- 
western counties ; he  died  in  February,  1856. 
As  the  writer  has  preferred  that  the  sketch 
of  his  life  should  come  from  the  pen  of  an- 
other, he  has  adopted  from  the  issue  of  the 
Erie  Gazette,  presumably  written  by  the  late 
I.  B.  Gara,  the  tribute  therein  contained,  to 
his  life  and  character,  as  follows: 

“This  gentleman,  who  closed  his  earthly 
career  at  his  residence  on  Sixth  street,  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  Erie  county  bar, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
esteemed  citizens  of  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  so  long  and  conspicuously 
figured  in  the  affairs  of  this  section  of  the 
state,  and  particularly  of  our  city  and 
county,  that  his  name  had  become  a house- 
hold word,  and  seldom  was  that  name  men- 
tioned without  deep-seated  respect.  Aside 
from  his  qualifications  as  a lawyer,  which 
were  of  the  first  order,  he  possessed  traits 
of  character  calculated  to  inspire  universal 
regard  and  admiration.  His  deportment 
was  unassuming,  yet  dignified,  his  disposi- 
tion kind  and  accommodating,  his  general 


course  of  conduct  based  upon  principles  of 
acknowledged  integrity.  As  a husband,  he 
was  attentive  and  affectionate ; as  a father, 
kind  and  indulgent;  as  a neighbor,  generous 
and  sympathizing;  as  a citizen,  active,  hon- 
est and  true.  In  short,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  whether  as  a lawyer,  legislator, 
friend  or  neighbor,  he  exhibited  a commend- 
able spirit  of  interest  in  the  welfare  alike  of 
the  county,  state  and  country;  ever  sustain- 
ing his  endeavors  to  promote  and  secure  the 
same  by  a strong  and  well-cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  ready  and  effective  eloquence. 

“Mr.  Sill  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  on 
the  11th  day  of  October,  1783.  His  father, 
Captain  Richard  L.  Sill,  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  occupied  an  honorable  po- 
sition in  his  day.  Graduating  at  Brown  uni- 
versity in  September,  1804,  and  his  health 
failing  him,  he  traveled  in  the  southern 
states  and  the  West  Indies,  at  intervals 
studying  law,  completing  his  law  studies 
with  the  Hon.  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  1809.  Pie  commenced  practice  in  Leb- 
anon, Warren  county,  Ohio.  His  health 
again  failed,  and  after  going  back  to  Con- 
necticut, and  returning  to  the  west  as  far 
as  Pittsburgh,  he  was  induced  to  determine 
to  locate  at  Erie,  then  a naval  station,  Avhere 
he  arrived  in  June,  1813,  and  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  From  1816  to  1818 
he  held  the  office  of  deputy  Lffiited  States 
marshal.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  deputy 
attorney  general  for  Warren  county,  and 
was  president  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
court,  practicing  from  that  time  until  a re- 
cent period  in  the  several  courts  of  Erie. 
Warren  and  Crawford  counties.  The  confu- 
sion occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  court 
house,  with  the  records,  in  1823,  induced  a 
general  movement  in  favor  of  sending  him 
to  Harrisburg  in  the  capacity  of  a represen- 
tative. In  compliance  therewith,  he  relin- 
quished his  practice  and  represented  the 
district  during  the  session  of  1823.  By  dint 
of  earnest  effort,  he  procured  the  passage  of 
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an  act  remedying  the  losses  and  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the 
county  records ; connected  with  an  appro- 
priation from  the  state  to  assist  in  rebuild- 
ing a court  house.  He  succeeded  Hon.  Pat- 
rick Farrelly  in  Congress  in  1826,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1828,  being  at  that  period  the 
only  Andrew  Jackson  member  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  declined  re-election.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  United  States  bank 
in  1837  and  held  the  office  to  the  close  of 
the  existence  of  that  institution.  At  various 
times  he  was  elected  burgess  of  the  then 
borough  of  Erie,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
tilled  the  office  of  trustee  of  the  Erie  acad- 
emy, ever  exhibiting  a deep  interest  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  city  and  county. 

“He  was  elected  in  1836  to  the  convention 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
body  composed  of  the  ablest  ^and  best  men 
in  the  state— men  like  Forward,  Sergeant, 
Meredith,  Chauncey  Chandler  and  Reigert, 
and  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that  in 
this  body  he  acquired  and  maintained  a posi- 
tion of  commanding  influence.  He  was 
chosen  presidential  elector  in  1848,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  express  voice  of  the 
state  as  well  as  his  own  preference,  voted 
for  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  Feeble  health  hav- 
ing in  a great  measure  incapacitated  him  for 
the  laborious  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  Erie  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  on  the  16th  of  April,  1849.  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  reappointed  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  June,  1853.  He  form- 
ally retired  fsom  practice  in  1852,  and  died 
in  February,  1856,  full  of  years,  and  full  of 
honor.  Mr.  Sill  was  confessedly  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  profession.  He  excelled 
particularly  as  an  advocate,  never  failing  by 
his  clear  logic,  smooth  diction,  strong  sym- 
pathies and  unvarying  candor  and  courtesy 
to  produce  a deep  impression  and  frequently 
carrying  the  jury  with  him  against  instruc- 
tions of  the  court,  and  the  apparent  law  of 
the  case.  In  this  respect  he  had  few  if  any 


superiors,  and  was  always  considered  a dan- 
gerous competitor  in  the  prosecution  of  im- 
portant suits.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  he  was 
a great  and  good  man,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  classes  of  society, 
and  dying  without  a known  enemy.  He 
leaves  a family  consisting  of  his  esteemed 
consort,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  and 
several  grandchildren,  with  an  ample  though 
not  large  estate,  the  fruit  of  honorable  ef- 
fort and  persevering  industry.  The  estima- 
tion of  the  court  and  bar  of  the  county  is 
well  reflected  in  the  resolutions  adopted. 
They  evince  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  all 
circles  in  which  the  deceased  was  known, 
and  constitute  a certificate  of  'public  and  pri- 
vate wrorth  such  as  few,  comparatively,  de- 
serve and  receive.” 

George  A.  Elliott,  also  from  Connecticut, 
a gentleman  of  fine  scholarship  and  impos- 
ing presence,  and  a graduate  of  Yale,  came 
to  Erie  in  1816.  His  office  and  home  fronted 
on  West  Park.  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Sill  for 
some  years  constituted  the  Erie  bar. 

The  burning  of  the  court  house  in  1823, 
with  its  appalling  destruction  of  all  the 
records  of  the  county,  drew  to  Erie  a group 
of  remarkable  men,  whose  careers  merit  spe- 
cial mention.  The  first  was  John  Riddle, 
who  came  from  southern  Pennsylvania  about 
1824.  He  was  a man  of  great  fervor  as  an 
advocate  and  a very  able  practitioner,  but 
died  in  the  meridian  of  life,  July  4,  1837. 

William  Kelley  came  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1822.  Pie  was  an  able  writer,  fine 
reasoner  and  of  notable  taste  and  public 
spirit.  His  beautiful  cottage  on  Ninth  and 
State  streets,  embowered  amid  its  flowers 
and  fruits,  indicated  his  tastes,  as  did  the 
imitation  and  organization  of  the  Erie  ceme- 
tery, in  which  he  was  conspicuous.  His  effi- 
ciency in  the  construction  of  public  works 
demonstrated  his  fertility  of  resource  and 
energy  in  execution. 

John  H.  Walker  came  to  Erie  in  1824.  He 
was  a native  of  Cumberland,  Pa.,  and  edu- 
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catecl  at  Washington  college.  He  studied 
law  with  his  cousin,  Robert  J.  Walker  (after- 
wards secretary  of  the  United  States  treas- 
ury). His  career  at  the  Erie  bar,  extending 
through  half  a century,  was  remarkable  for 
the  energy  and  ability  and  continuous  activ- 
ity which  it  embraced.  His  power  before  a 
jury  seemed  almost  irresistible,  for  he  sel- 
dom took  tip  a case  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  he  was  in  the  right.  Thus 
armed,  his  chain  of  reasoning  was  powerful 
and  his  appeals  were  overwhelming.  His 
presence  was  imposing,  his  manner  simple, 
yet  dignified,  and  his  whole  nature  seemed 
enlisted  in  his  masterly  efforts.  His  practice 
was  large,  successful  and  lucrative.  His 
political  career,  reaching  from  1832  to  1874, 
left  several  conspicuous  monuments  of  his 
far-sighted  public  spirit  and  statesmanship. 
In  1832  he  entered  the  Legislature,  of  which 
he  was  a member  four  years.  He  obtained 
from  the  state  the  grant  of  the  beautiful 
Alms  House  farm,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
residue  of  the  third  section  of  land  west  of 
Erie  for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  har- 
bor. He  also  secured  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  branch  bank  at  Erie,  by 
which  the  marble  building  was  erected  on 
State  street,  near  Fourth.  His  services  as 
Senator  were  honored  with  the  speakership 
of  that  body.  The  closing  honor  of  his  life 
was  his  election  as  president  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1873,  as  a successor  of 
William  M.  Meredith,  the  leader  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bar,  and  secretary  of  the  United 
States  treasury.  His  life  was  closed  at  Erie 
in  December,  1874. 

Elijah  Babbitt,  a native  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  came  to  Erie  in  1826.  Of  extraordi- 
nary energy  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
his  career  continued  for  sixty-one  years,  em- 
bracing legislative,  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional duties.  At  his  death, he  had  outlived  all 
his  compeers  and  successive  groups  of  court 
officers,  and  moved  among  a new  generation, 
yet,  like  Lord  Brougham,  his  mental  powers 


survived  his  ninetieth  birthday.  His  suc- 
cessful conduct  at  this  age  of  a case  in  court 
was  a subject  of  wide  comment.  He  closed 
his  life  at  Erie  in  January,  1887,  in  his 
ninety-second  year. 

General  Charles  M.  Reed,  whose  distin- 
guished career  gave  him  national  reputation, 
was  a member  of  the  Erie  bar.  After  grad- 
uating at  Washington  college  he  studied  law 
with  the  renowned  Horace  Binney,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Hence  a review  of  the  Erie  bar 
would  be  incomplete  without  a mention  of 
one  whose  great  talents  and  phenomenal  en- 
terprise did  so  much  for  the  advancement 
of  the  city  in  which  his  whole  life  was 
passed.  He  died  in  December,  1871,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

James  Carson  Marshall.— Contemporary 
with  these  lawyers  was  another  of  remarka- 
ble character  and  success.  In  1830  James 
Carson  Marshall,  a native  of  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  student  under  the 
famous  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  came  to 
Erie  and  entered  upon  his  long  professional 
career,  which  was  finally  closed  in  May, 
1886.  His  laboriousness  in  practice,  his  care 
in  preparation,  his  indefatigability  in  prose- 
cuting what  he  undertook,  were  as  prover- 
bial as  his  tenacity  of  purpose  was  pro- 
nounced. To  him  was  due  the  adoption  of 
the  printing  of  paper  books  by  our  Supreme 
Court.  By  reason  of  his  affiliation  with  the 
minority  party,  his  long  and  successful  ca- 
reer at  the  bar  was  fortunately  uninter- 
rupted by  political  office,  so  that  his  length 
of  practice  has  few  parallels.in  Erie  county. 

Judge  John  Galbraith,  a native  of  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
1794  and  was  a thorough  Pennsylvanian  in 
parentage  and  sentiment.  Every  impulse 
of  his  heart  seemed  in  sympathy  with  the 
land  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  human- 
itarian views  of  its  great  founder.  Having 
resided  for  a while  at  Butler,  where  he  pub- 
lished a paper  and  studied  law,  he  removed 
to  Franklin,  where  he  remained  for  many 
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years;  having  been  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Venango  and  Erie  district,  he  came  to 
Erie  in  1837.  He  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  continuing  his  practice,  was  in 
1851  elected  president  judge  of  the  Sixth 
judicial  district.  His  fine  attainments  as  a 
lawyer  were  supplemented  by  his  studies  in 
literature.  He  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  political,  religious  and 
reformatory.  His  sympathies  went  out  to 
the  distressed  and  suffering;  to  lift  up  the 
fallen  and  comfort  the  afflicted  were  beauti- 
ful traits  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
and  great-hearted  man.  It  was  the  lot  of 
the  writer,  as  district  attorney,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  nearly  three  of  the  last 
years  of  his  eventful  life,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  by  thus  being  brought 
into  confidential  relations,  and  now,  forty- 
two  years  from  his  death,  it  is  a privilege 
and  a pleasure  to  pay  this  tribute  to  one 
of  the  kindest  hearted  of  men.  He  had  a 
remarkable,  thorough  comprehension  of  po- 
litical questions,  which  made  him  the  close 
friend  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  whose  administrations  he  had  in  Con- 
gress so  ably  supported. 

In  reviewing  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
elder  Judge  Galbraith,  it  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  same  office  was  later  filled  for  a 
full  term  by  his  only  son  with  distinguished 
ability  and  untiring  application.  There  was 
an  added  coincidence  in  the  election  of  both. 
Each  was  chosen  in  the  face  of  an  adverse 
political  majority  in  the  district,  at  the  time 
of  a heated  political  contest. 

Hon.  James  Thompson  was  born  at  Glades 
Mills,  Butler  county,  Pa.,  in  1805.  He  stud- 
ied law  in  Venango  county  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  that  county  in  1826.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
in  1834  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House. 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  established  for  Crawford,  War- 
ren, and  Venango  counties  and  served  in 


that  exalted  station  to  1845.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  re-elected  in  1846,  and 
again  in  1848.  In  1854  he  was  elect- 
ed in  Erie  county  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  the  controversy  called  “The 
Erie  Railroad  War.”  In  1857  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  for 
the  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  latter  part  of 
which  term  he  was  chief  justice.  After  re- 
tiring from  the  bench  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 25,  1874,  while  engaged  in  the 

argument  of  a case  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  served  as  judge  for  so  many 
years.  (See  72  Pa.  Rep.  for  obituary  notices 
by  his  former  associates.) 

William  Miles  Watts,  a nephew  of  the 
noted  William  Miles,  Avhose  family  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Erie  county,  came  to  his  uncle 
in  Union  while  a boy.  He  belonged  to  the 
Watts  family  of  Carlisle  and  was  a brother 
of  Henry  M.  Watts,  United  States  minister 
to  the  court  of  Austria  in  1868  and  1869.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  prosecuting 
attorney  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Francisco, 
who  was  executed  in  1838.  Mr.  Watts  be- 
came a contractor  on  public  works  in  this 
country  and  Brazil. 

There  were  other  lawyers  who  came  here 
to  attend  court.  Mention  might  be  made  of 
John  Banks,  of  Mercer,  afterwards  the  noted 
judge  of  Berks  county;  John  J.  Pearson,  of 
Mercer,  afterwards  for  thirty-two  years 
judge  of  the  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  district; 
Gaylord  Church,  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  of  John  B.  Johnson,  whose  clear 
statement,  withering  sarcasm  and  detesta- 
tion of  wrong  are  so  Avell  associated  with  his 
memory. 

William  S.  Lane  came  from  Butler  in  1845. 
From  that  time  until  1866  he  was  a conspic- 
uous member  of  the  bar  of  Erie ; his  ability, 
industry  and  zeal  for  his  clients,  made  him  a 
poAver  at  the  bar,  Avhile  his  influence  in  so- 
cial and  municipal  affairs  Avas  potential;  his 
public  spirit  and  activity  in  all  matters  tend- 
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ing  to  the  advancement  of  the  city  and  his 
untiring  devotion  to  its  interests  are  well 
remembered.  The  beautiful  residence  he 
erected  and  occupied  on  West  Sixth  street 
is  an  enduring  reminder  of  his  career  in 
Erie. 

Of  those  who  have  been  admitted  and 
gone,  these  are  recalled : 

Col.  C.  S.  Gzwoski,  admitted  in  1839,  who 
afterwards  gained  fame  and  fortune  in  Can- 
ada as  an  engineer  in  the  development  of 
Sir  John  McDonald’s  grand  scheme  for  the 
unification  of  the  dominion.  He  received 
from  the  hands  of  Queen  Victoria  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  aides-de-camp  of  Her  Majesty. 

Hon.  John  F.  Duncombe  removed  to  Iowa. 
There  he  became  a leading  citizen  and  rail- 
road attorney,  and  achieved  national  repu- 
tation in  presenting  the  name  of  Governor 
Boies  for  president  in  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  in  1892. 

Samuel  A.  Law  removed  to  Delaware 
county,  New  York.  After  service  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  he  was  appointed 
paymaster  in  the  United  States  army  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  died  in  Washington  while 
in  service. 

William  M.  Heister,  a representative  of 
the  Heister  and  Muhlenburgs,  went  to  Berks 
county.  There  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  of  which  he  became  speaker.  He 
also  served  a term  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Albert  C.  Ramsey  was  admitted  in  1833. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  York,  Pa.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  a regiment  during 
the  Mexican  war. 

George  W.  Smith,  admitted  in  1831,  went 
to  Kansas,  where  he  became  prominent  in 
the  struggles  preceding  her  admission. 

Hon.  Selden  Marvin,  county  judge  of 
Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  of  illustrious 
parentage  and  fine  ability,  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a member  of  the  Erie  bar. 
He  died  December  25,  1894. 


It  is  most  agreeable  to  the  writer,  and 
doubtless  would  be  deemed  fitting  by  the 
reader,  were  specific  mention  made  of  many 
of  the  attorneys  of  the  Erie  bar;  were  the 
leading  incidents  in  their  career  given,  and 
their  characteristics  noted.  But  in  sketching 
a bar  of  one  hundred  members  in  the  lim- 
ited space  allotted,  this  particularity  must 
be  abridged,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
enjoined  in  the  preparation  of  the  matter. 

But  it  may  still  be  permitted  to  advert 
most  briefly  to  some  members  of  the  bar 
whose  long  service  or  position  achieved  in 
the  practice  of  their  profession  has  made 
their  names  familiar. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  most  agree- 
able to  note  the  long  and  faithful  service 
of  the  scholarly  S.  S.  Spencer,  the  father 
of  Hon.  Selden  P.  Spencer,  judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  St.  Louis ; to  glance  at  the 
professional  career  of  J.  F.  Downing,  whose 
munificence  and  public  spirit  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  for  the  advancement  of  Erie; 
the  laborious  professional  services  of  Ed- 
ward Camphansen,  so  fittingly  rounded  out 
by  his  successful  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  as  consul  to  Naples,  Italy,  of  five 
years  under  President  Cleveland ; at  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  George  A.  Allen,  embody- 
ing, as  it  did,  four  years  of  service  as  United 
States  district  attorney  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  during  President 
Cleveland’s  first  administration;  the  profes- 
sional service  of  H.  A.  Strong,  following  his 
successful  career  as  an  educator;  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  career  of  C.  L.  Baker, 
whose  labors  at  the  bar  are  supplemented  by 
his  unwearied  efforts  in  improving  the  city; 
the  unwearying  professional  toil  of  George 
II.  Higgins,  increased  by  the  public  func- 
tions with  which  he  is  charged;  the  untiring- 
professional  labors  of  Theodore  A.  Lamb, 
with  all  the  trusts  now  in  his  keeping ; the 
professional  work  of  James  W.  Sproul,  to 
the  demands  of  which  he  is  as  responsive  as 
to  the  frequent  applications  for  his  services 
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on  public  occasions;  to  E.  L.  Wliittelsy, 
whose  fidelity  as  a lawyer  is  enlined  with  his 
zeal  as  a soldier  during  the  Civil  war;  the 
successful  professional  labors  of  A.  A.  Free- 
man, as  much  at  home  in  the  bar  as  in  the 
medical  profession  which  occupied  his  ear- 
lier years ; to  the  professional  zeal  of  Isador 
Sobel,  though  to  his  labors  at  the  bar  are 
superadded  the  supervision  of  the  postoffice 
he  so  successfully  conducts;  to  the  profes- 
sional work  of  Joseph  M.  Force,  though  in- 
terrupted by  occasional  foreign  travel,  and 
his  love  of  works  of  art  to  which  he  is  so 
devoted;  the  successful  career  of  Henry  A. 
Clark,  with  his  specialty  of  municipal  law 
so  manifest  during  and  since  his  term  as 
city  solicitor  of  Erie ; to  the  professional 
and  legislative  service  of  J.  B.  Brooks,  in 
both  of  which  his  industry  has  been  so  ob- 
servable ; to  the  successful  professional  ca- 
reer of  C.  G.  Olmstead,  which  was  rewarded 
by  his  election  as  delegate  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention;  to  the  professional  career 
of  W.  G.  Crosby,  twice  honored  as  he  has 
been  as  city  solicitor  of  Erie ; the  laborious 
and  successful  Clark  Olds,  increased  as  his 
duties  are  by  his  responsibilities  as  water 
commissioner;  to  the  public  and  profes- 
sional career  of  A.  E.  Sisson,  twice  elected 
district  attorney,  and  now  State  Senator;  to 
the  professional  career  of  A.  B.  Osborne, 
who,  having  served  as  mayor  of  Corry,  re- 
moved to  Erie,  was  president  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  in  Erie  in  1902,  and 
candidate  for  Congress ; to  the  professional 
labors  of  James  M.  Sherwin,  which,  labori- 
ous as  they  are,  are  added  to  his  active 
supervision  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  from  which  or- 
ganization so  much  is  expected,  tending  to 
the  advancement  of  Erie.  Mention  might  be 
made  of  the  painstaking  and  laborious 
George  E.  Gibson,  whose  professional  zeal  is 
intensified  by  a knowledge  of  his  kinship  to 
the  late  John  Bannister  Gibson,  the  greatest 
judge  Pennsylvania  ever  produced. 


As  illustrative  of  working  members  of  the 
bar  for  many  years,  the  list  of  prosecuting 
and  district  attorneys  of  the  county  of  Erie, 
during  its  existence  is  here  given,  as  also  the 
list  of  borough  and  city  solicitors  of  the  bor- 
ough and  city  of  Erie.  An  examination  of  the 
names  embraced  in  each  will  show  a number 
of  attorneys  who  have  become  prominent 
and  have  most  creditably  filled  high  posi- 
tions in  Erie  county  or  Pennsylvania.  As 
indicating  the  active  members  at  the  period 
of  their  respective  appointments  the  list  of 
city  solicitors  is  here  appended : 

E.  Babbitt,  1851-1859  ; C.  AV.  Kelso,  I860  ; 
John  P.  ALncent,  1861-1865 ; E.  Babbitt, 
1867-1870;  James  Sill,  1871-1872;  G.  A. 
Allen,  1872;  G.  W.  Lathy  & Son,  1873-1875; 
Camphansen  and  Lamb,  1876;  T.  A.  Lamb, 
1877-1889;  Jos.  P.  O’Brien,  1889-1895;  Henry 
A.  Clark,  1895-1899;  William  G.  Crosby, 
1899-1903. 

As  indicative  of  the  working  attorneys  of 
the  period,  the  following  list  of  prosecuting 
attorneys  is  here  appended : 

1804,  Wm.  N.  Irvine,  Erie;  William  Wal-, 
lace,  Eide ; 1809,  Patrick  Farrelly,  Crawford 
county;  Ralph  Marlin,  Crawford  county; 
1819,  George  A.  Elliott,  Erie;  1824,  William 
Kelly,  Erie;  1833,  Don  Carlos  Barrett,  Erie; 
1835,  Galen  Foster,  Erie;  1836,  Elijah  Bab- 
bitt, Erie ; 1837,  Wm.  M.  Watts,  Erie ; 1839, 
Carson  Graham,  Erie;  1845,  Horace  Hawes, 
Erie;  1846,  Wm.  A.  Galbraith,  Erie;  1850, 
Matthew  Taylor,  Erie,  elected  by  people ; 
1853,  Samuel  E.  Woodruff,  Girard;  1856,  G. 
Nelson  Johnston,  Erie  (died  shortly  after)  ; 
1856,  Charles  AY.  Kelso,  Erie  (appointed 
until  the  October  election,  1857)  ; 1857, 

James  Sill,  Erie,  elected ; 1860,  Samuel  A. 
Davenport,  Erie ; 1863,  J.  F.  Downing, 
Erie ; 1866,  Clias.  M.  Lynch,  Ei’ie ; 1869, 
John  C.  Sturgeon,  Erie;  1872,  Samuel  M. 
Brainerd,  North-East;  1875,  A.  B.  Force, 
Erie;  1878,  Chas.  E.  Lovett,  Erie;  1881,  E. 
A.  Walling,  North-East  (resigned  December 
1,  1884)  ; 1884,  C.  L.  Baker,  Corry  (elected 
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as  a Democratic  candidate)  ; 1887,  A.  E.  Bis- 
son, Erie;  1893,  U.  P.  Rossiter,  Girard;  1896, 
Paul  Benson,  Erie ; 1899,  M.  W.  Shreve, 
Union  City. 

(From  1800  to  1850  the  present  office  of 
district  attorney  was  known  by  the  title  of 
deputy  attorney  general,  and  the  incumbents 
were  appointed  by  the  attorney  general  of 
the  state.  The  office  was  made  elective  in 
1850,  and  the  name  changed  to  district  attor- 
ney.) 

This  sketch  has  thus  far  been  mainly  of 
the  past,  and  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  lawyers  and  judges  who  have  been 
in  the  Erie  bar  and  an  allusion  to  their  ca- 
reer. It  is  easy  to  narrate  what  has  been 
done  and  note  the  attainments  of  the  past. 
But  there  are  others  of  whom  a brief  men- 
tion must  be  made,  upon  whom  will,  in  the 
near  future,  rest  the  responsibilities  of  the 
profession  with  all  its  accumulating  trusts, 
and  upon  the  exertions  and  fidelity  of  whom 
the  hopes  of  our  community  will  rely  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  rights.  And  as  the  names  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  Erie  bar  are 
reviewed,  in  view  of  the  professional  attain- 
ments and  preparation  which  have  fitted 
them  for  their  life  work,  it  is  easy  for  imag- 
ination to  picture  the  high  positions  and 
prominent  places  which  many  of  them  will 
yet  till.  It  was  a remark  of  Napoleon  that 
“Every  soldier  carried  a marshal’s  baton  in 
his  knapsack.”  In  the  same  line  of  thought, 
it  is  easy  to  picture  the  lofty  positions  yet 
in  store  for  many  of  the  younger  attorneys 
of  the  Erie  county  bar,  which  it  will  he  the 
lot  of  a future  historian  to  record.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  how  many  of  the  town- 
ships of  Erie  and  of  Crawford  counties  are 
already  represented  in  the  Erie  bar,  and  to 
feel  that  good  and  true  men  have  been  con- 
tributed from  their  best  families  to  uphold 
the  honor  and  standing  of  the  bar,  long 
noted  throughout  the  state.  Some  of  these 
representative  men  are  the  upshoots  of  the 


oldest  families  in  the  county.  Of  these  may 
he  mentioned  Messrs.  McCreary,  Miller, 
Reed,  Rilling,  of  Millcreek ; Messrs.  Brother- 
ton,  Ballard,  Davis,  Moore,  Benson,  Ilyner, 
Whittelsy,  of  Waterford;  Messrs.  Sproul, 
Morrow,  McClintock,  Shreve,  Titus,  Yard, 
Camp,  of  Union  City  ; Messrs.  Sterrett  and 
the  Cushmans,  of  McKean  ; Messrs.  Howard 
and  Nason,  of  Franklin ; Messrs.  Sisson, 
Gould  and  Thomas,  of  Springfield;  Messrs. 
Baker,  Covell  Olmstead,  Smith,  Crosby,  Kin- 
caid, Rogers  and  Osborne,  of  C'orry;  Messrs. 
Eaton,  Allison  and  the  Giffords,  of  Venango; 
Messrs.  Burchfield  and  Torrey,  of  Washing- 
ton ' township ; (Messrs.  Heydrick,  Roberts, 
Burns,  Andrews  and  Hig'bv,  of  Crawford 
county ; Mr.  Flynn,  of  Greenfield ; Messrs. 
Hinds,  Woodruff  and  Rossiter,  of  Girard; 
Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Ohio ; Mr.  Sawdy,  of  Con- 
neaut;  Mr.  TIewes,  of  Bellefonte;  Mr.  Craig, 
of  Clarion;  Mr.  Bliley,  of  Harborcreek; 
Messi’s.  Force  and  Brady,  of  North-East;  Mr. 
Lord,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  of  Fairview ; while  a mention  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar  of  the  city 
of  Erie,  and  an  analysis  of  their  names,  will 
show  that  the  city  has  contributed  her  choic- 
est sons  in  Mr.  Allis,  the  Brevilliers,  Messrs. 
Chinnock,  Cohen,  Grant,  the  Galbraiths, 
Gunnison,  Marsh,  Nason,  Mertens,  Shirk, 
Carroll,  Taylor,  Young,  Heydrick,  the 
Thompsons  and  Riblet,  and  these,  with  T.' 
0.  Andrews,  M.  J.  Echols  and  Louis  B. 
Jones,  seem  to  complete  the  list  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar  of  to-day. 

The  story  of  the  bar  would  be  imperfect 
without  the  special  mention  of  the  two  at- 
torneys who  resided  at  Girard,  Pa.,  and  so 
ably  represented  their  west  end  clients  in 
Erie  courts.  Both  George  H.  Cutler  and  S. 
E.  Woodruff  commenced  practice  while  re- 
siding at  Girard.  From  1846  for  the  length 
of  a generation  there  was  hardly  a court  at 
which  both  were  not  present.  Mr.  Woodruff 
with  his  exhaustive  brief.  Mr.  Cutler  with 
his  mental  analysis  of  his  case,  ready  to 
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argue  his  side  in  an  offhand  and  always  en- 
tertaining manner,  even  if  he  could  not  al- 
ways overcome  the  controlling  authority 
with  which  his  opponent  was  apt  to  block 
his  path  to  success.  Each  had  his  devoted 
friends  and  standing  clients;  each  achieved 
success  at  the  bar  and  filled  high  office.  Mr. 
Cutler  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
and  thus  lieutenant  governor  under  the  old 
constitution.  Mr.  Woodruff’s  able  adminis- 
tration as  register  in  bankruptcy  for  twelve 
years  revealed  the  elements  of  the  patient 
judge  and  painstaking  magistrate. 

William  C.  Kelso  was  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a member  of  the  bar.  Very  much  of 
this  time  his  quiet  work  aided  his  more  de- 
monstrative and  distinguished  partner,  Mr. 
Babbitt,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  incident  to 
his  large  practice.  His  life  was  so  quiet  and 
his  manner  so  unobtrusive  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  his  death  to  realize  that  he  was  an 
octogenarian,  and  by  far  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  bar. 

Charles  W.  Kelso.— Perhaps  no  man  ever 
came  to  the  Erie  bar  with  better  promise  of 
success  than  Charles  AV.  Kelso.  Coming,  as 
he  did,  from  Carlisle,  that  early  center  of 
culture  and  refinement,  he  had  most  charm- 
ing manners  and  gracious  presence,  with  a 
readiness  of  speech,  beauty  of  diction  and 
grace  of  delivery,  excelled  by  few  of  his 
period.  He  was  the  nephew  by  marriage  of 
both  Chief  Justice  Gibson  (in  whose  family 
he  was  raised)  and  President  Buchanan. 
His  whole  professional  life  was  spent  in  Erie. 
The  memory  of  his  beautiful  addresses  and 
thrilling  political  appeals  still  lingers  like  a 
spell. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  among  the 
long  roll  of  the  Erie  bar,  embracing  so  many 
score  of  names,  but  two  persons  have  been 
disbarred,  one  of  these  occurring  more  than 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  while  but 
three  clergymen— Messrs.  Lockwood,  Gunni- 
son and  Lon gstreet— after  their  ordination, 


came  into  the  Erie  bar,  but  one  attorney, 
Rev.  Dr.  Caughey,  has  left  the  bar  and  en- 
tered the  ministry. 

'The  names  of  Capt.  M.  E.  Dunlap  and 
Ulric  Blickenderfer,  members  of  this  bar, 
may  be  noted  as  the  authors  of  the  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Study  of  Law,  a work  which, 
with  a companion  volume,  has  been  widely 
circulated  and  received  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, giving  their  authors  a place  among 
legal  Avriters. 

Two  physicians,  the  late  Dr.  II.  R.  Derry 
and  Dr.  A.  A.  Freeman,  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

Hon.  James  D.  Dunlap,  an  attorney  of  this 
bar  from  1837  to  1858,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  reason  of  his  valuable  Book  of 
Forms.  His  professional  career  was  inter- 
rupted by  service  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  There  his  success  in  securing 
the  charter  of  the  Erie  and  North  East 
Railroad  Company  (now  a part  of  the  power- 
ful L.  S.  & M.  S.  R.  R.)  should  cause  him  to 
be  long  remembered. 

Horace  Hawes.  — Few  members  of  the  Erie 
bar  have  become  more  widely  knoAvn  than 
Horace  Hawes.  His  unique  will  caused  him 
to  be  called  the  eccentric  millionaire.  Com- 
ing from  Union  Mills  to  Erie,  he  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Erie  county  in  1845  and 
1846.  Having  been  displaced  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a new  attorney  general,  John 
M.  Reed,  he  seemed  to  have  received  an  ir- 
reparable injury.  Being  sent  by  President 
Polk  to  the  remote  Pacific,  then  seemingly 
as  far  distant  as  one  of  the  planets  noAv 
seems,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  California 
gold  excitement  having  arisen,  he  Avent 
thither.  Fie  was  there  chosen  alcalde  of 
San  Francisco,  and  acquired  enormous 
wealth,  and  by  his  wil  1 gained  the  celebrity 
awarded  him  as  one  of  the  first  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s millionaires. 

James  C.  Reid,  Richard  Sill,  George  A\T. 
Gunnison,  Wilson  Laird,  A.  McD.  Lyon  and 
George  A.  Lyon  Avere  each  natives  of  Erie 
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and  college  graduates.  The  terms  of  prac- 
tice of  each  at  the  bar  were  short,  but  their 
careers  were  long  enough  to  show  their  loy- 
alty to  Erie.  Mr.  Reid  was  twice  a member 
of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Laird  thrice  mayor 
of  Erie  and  a member  of  the  Legislature. 
Each  died  in  his  native  city. 

Jonas  Gunnison  spent  the  whole  of  his 
years  of  manhood  at  the  Erie  bar  until  his 
useful  and  exemplary  life  was  cut  short 
while  seemingly  in  the  meridian  of  his  ca- 
reer. He  was  the  father  of  ex-Judge  Gunni- 
son. 

G.  Nelson  Johnston’s  admission  to  the  bar 
was  soon  followed  by  his  election  as  district 
attorney,  but  death  closed  his  earthly  career 
just  after  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

John  AY.  Douglas,  admitted  in  1850,  has 
filled  very  prominent  positions.  As  Commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue  of  the  United 
States  and  commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  he  has  been  honored  and  distin- 
guished. 

Erie’s  roll  of  attorneys  embraces  the 
names  of  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  adjutant  general 
under  Governor  Packer ; Henry  Souther, 
surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania  and  judge 
of  Schuylkill  county;  George  A.  Allen, 
United  States  district  attorney;  John  AA 7. 
Walker,  United  States  marshal  of  the  West- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania ; David  W. 
Hutchinson,  receiver  of  public  money  in  Da- 
kota; Samuel  L.  Gilson.  Indian  agent  under 
President  Cleveland’s  first  administration; 
Col.  Charles  AL  Lynch,  district  attorney  of 
Erie  county  and  United  States  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  Nineteenth  District 
of  Pennsylvania ; David  B.  McCreary,  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  and  twice  elected  to 
the  Senate,  where  he  ably  served  eight  years, 
brevetted  as  brigadier  general  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  adjutant  general  of 
Pennsylvania  under  Governor  Geary;  James 
R.  .Burns,  member  of  State  Assembly,  now  a 
successful  educator;  Major  Isaac  B.  BroAvn, 


deputy  secretary  of  internal  affairs  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  candidate  for  secretary;  and 
his  brother,  AY.  W.  Brown,  Congressman 
from  Lycoming  and  ATcKean  district;  Ed- 
ward Camphansen,  consul  at  Naples,  and 
Roger  Sherman,  who  studied  in  Erie,  went  to 
Titusville,  and  after  a successful  and  distin- 
guished career  at  the  bar,  was,  in  1891, 
elected,  by  Crawford  county,  a member  of 
the  state  constitutional  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  custom  of  adopting  special  branches 
of  practice,  now  so  observable  at  the  bar, 
induces  the  mention  of  the  marked  success 
of  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Ilallock  and  Lord  in 
patent  practice,  and  Clark  Olds  in  admiralty. 

The  brothers,  Matthew  and  William  Tay- 
lor, came  to  Erie  in  1847,  from  Indiana 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Their  brilliant  tal- 
ents and  thorough  knowledge  of  law,  not 
less  than  their  high  character,  promised  a 
successful  career.  It  was  soon  closed.  Wil- 
liam died  in  1853,  while  Alatthew,  who  had 
for  five  years  served  with  marked  distinc- 
tion as  district  attorney,  died  in  1854,  amid 
the  grief  of  the  community  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a life  so  full  of  promise,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two  years. 

Col.  Carlton  B.  Curtis  was  an  able  law- 
yer and  distinguished  citizen.  He  came  from 
Warren  to  Erie  in  1866.  See  sketch  in 
Warren  county. 

Col.  E.  P.  Gould,  after  his  successful  Avar 
record,  came  to  Erie  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  having  made  the  charities  and  remedial 
laAvs  of  the  state,  in  connection  with  the  poor 
and  unfortunate,  a subject  of  special  atten- 
tion in  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  Avas 
twice  a member,  gained  the  recognition  of 
being  tAvice  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

The  laborious  and  successful  J.  AY.  Wet- 
more  also  came  from  Warren  and  passed  his 
pz’ofessional  life  in  Erie,  Avhere  he  died  in 
1900. 

Perhaps  no  member  of  the  Erie  bar  had  a 
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more  cultured  preparation  or  carefully  de- 
veloped abilities  than  William  R.  Perkins. 
His  attainments  as  a writer  and  his  celeb- 
rity as  an  author  had  already  gained  a wide 
reputation,  when  his  life  was  closed  by  an 
early  death. 

William  Benson.— Few  of  the  Erie  bar 
were  more  noted  and  will  be  longer  remem- 
bered than  William  Benson,  born  in  1819 
and  educated  at  the  Waterford  and  Erie 
academies.  He  became  a life  student.  His 
practice  was  large  and  successful,  his  man- 
ner eccentric  and  independent,  with  an  in- 
difference to  some  of  the  advanced  conven- 
tionalities of  life,  which  while  revealing  his 
independence,  gained  a degree  of  admira- 
tion, because,  joined  with  a brusque  honesty 
in  keeping  with  his  bold  utterances,  he 
seemed  to  come  from  the  people,  and  sought 
to  be  one  of  the  people,  and  to  do  nothing 
to  separate  him  from  the  people.  Pie  dis- 
dained the  modern  methods  of  political  life 
and  never  held  an  office.  Pie  acquired  a 
large  property  and  died  in  June,  1891,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Col.  Benjamin  Grant,  admitted  in  1845, 
acquired  a large  and  successful  practice.  Pie 
developed  an  aptitude  for  business.  A pro- 
ficiency in  pleading  revealed  his  special  skill 
in  the  early  introduction  of  equity  practice 
at  the  bar.  His  series  of  finely  prepared  re- 
ports gave  his  name  a wide  celebrity.  As 
the  coadjutor  of  Colonel  McLane  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  Wayne  guards  in  1859,  which 
were  ready  for  service  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war,  and  were  the  germ  of  the  Eighty- 
third  regiment,  his  work  was  potential  in  the 
defense  of  his  country,  though  his  regiment 
was  not  accepted  while  he  was  an  officer. 
He  died  in  1878. 

Col.  Strong  Vincent,  a native  of  Erie 
county,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  As 
the  war  broke  out,  he  went  into  the  service 
as  colonel  of  the  Eighty-third  Regiment, 
upon  the  death  of  Colonel  McLane.  His  se- 
lection, upon  his  own  volition,  of  Little 


Round  Top,  as  a point  to  fortify  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  possession  of  which  proved  to  be 
a turning  point  in  the  principal  battle  of  the 
war,  has  since  been  quoted  at  West  Point  as 
a proof  of  first-class  military  strategy,  while 
his  noble  defense  of  this  key  to  the  position 
has  thrown  a halo  around  his  name  which 
gives  to  his  chivalrous  career  a place  in  his- 
tory in  the  great  battle  which  his  genius 
helped  to  gain. 

Tliese  are  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
and  heroic  dead  which  emblazon  the  roll  of 
Plrie  bar.  Aside  from  the  special  service  of 
deceased  members  of  the  bar  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  in  Washington  and  Harrisburg, 
mention  is  made  of  those  living:  Messrs. 

Vincent,  McCreary,  the  Browns,  Walker, 
Walling,  Burns,  Gould  and  Davenport. 
Their  earnest  and  successful  efforts  in  be- 
half of  their  constituents  merit  continued 
remembrance. 

As  the  call  to  arms  announced  the  choic- 
est of  our  land,  there  went  from  those  en- 
rolled in  Erie  bar,  Strong  Vincent,  Mc- 
Creary, Walker,  the  Lyons,  Lynch,  Whit- 
telsy,  Judson,  Gould,  Wilson  Brigden  and 
Chapman.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the 
civil  distinction  and  political  prestige  of 
Brady,  Rilling,  Sobel,  Sproul,  Nason,  Hig- 
gins, Mertens,  Sturgeon  and  other  standard 
bearers  of  their  respective  parties,  sug- 
gested now  with  the  hope  that  their  success 
as  political  leaders  may  not  dampen  their 
professional  ambition. 

A notice  of  the  bar  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  group  of  Ger- 
man lawyers  who,  in  co-operation  Avith  the 
important  element  of  their  countrymen, 
have  added  so  much  to  the  members  and 
working  force  of  the  bar.  Of  these  are 
Camphansen,  Rosenziveig,  Curtze,  Sobel. 
Eichenlaub,  Bliley,  Brevillier,  Cohen,  Mar- 
tens and  Einfeldt,  AA'hile  O’Brien  and  Mc- 
Mahon represent  another  of  the  elements 
which  helped  to  make  up  Erie’s  advanee- 
ment. 
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The  public  service  of  ex-Congressman-at- 
large  Hon.  S.  A.  Davenport  may  justify  an 
allusion  to  the  patient  toil,  the  signal  ability 
and  brilliant  success  that  have  caused  the 
record  of  his  long  career  at  the  bar  to  be  so 
luminous.  Did  space  permit,  more  could  be 
added. 

James  Sill.  No  history  of  the  bar  of  Erie 
county  would  be  complete  without  a sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  Hon.  James  Sill,  who  died 
January  6,  3903. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  II.  and  Joanna 
B.  Sill,  and  was  born  in  Erie  November  11th. 
1829,  and  was  a graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  and  National  Law  School,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Erie  bar  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  where  he  immediately  took  up  his 
position  among  the  foremost  of  the  attor- 
neys. He  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Erie  county  in  1857,  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1856  he  assumed  his  large  legal 
business  and  inherited  all  his  father’s  polit- 
ical acumen  and  took  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Erie  county.  He  was 
presidential  elector  in  1860  and  elected  to 
the  state  senate  in  1880  for  four  years.  He 
was  a lawyer,  statesman  and  historian.  He 
collected  the  first  history  of  Erie  city  and  de- 
livered numerous  historical  and  political  ad- 
dresses. 

While  his  latter  days  were  spent  in  prac- 
tical retirement  attending  to  the  closing  up 
of  the  business  of  his  father’s  and  mother’s 
estates,  he  was  much  sought  after  for  his 
fund  of  information  and  knowledge  of  per- 
sons and  events  in  the  early  history  of  Erie 
city  and  county.  He  was  a scholar  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school. 

Frank  Gunnison  is  a native  of  Erie,  Pa., 
and  one  of  the  progressive  and  influential 
lawyers  of  his  section  of  the  state.  He  was 
born  on  February  2,  1848,  the  son  of  Jonas 
and  Charlotte  ('Spafford')  Gunnison,  the 
former  a native  of  Erie  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  latter  of  New  York  state.  The 
father,  who  was  an  able  and  widely  known 


lawyer,  was  a man  of  commanding  influence 
in  his  community,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  in 
1871.  Our  subject’s  grandparents  on  both 
sides  came  from  New  England  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  1800,  and  his  grand- 
father Gunnison  was  a soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

Frank  had  good  educational  advantages, 
and  after  leaving  the  public  schools  attended 
Erie  academy,  and  later  was  a student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  began  his  law 
studies  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  then  pursued  a course  of  study 
at  Harvard  law  school,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  On 
February  5th  of  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Erie.  He  at  once  began 
practice  with  Gen.  D.  B.  McCreary,  with 
whom  he  continued  some  five  years,  but  since 
1875  has  carried  on  his  practice  alone. 

Mr.  Gunnison  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  noteworthy  cases 
that  have  come  before  the  courts  of  Erie 
county  and  enjoys  the  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  able  and  wise  counsellor,  a 
skillful  and  successful  advocate.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  a general  civil  practice 
which  has  taken  him  into  all  the  local  state 
and  Federal  courts.  While  not  a politician, 
Mr.  Gunnison  has  always  taken  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party  and 
been  prominent  in  its  local  councils.  He  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  city  council  and 
held  other  minor  offices,  and  in  1886  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
District  and  served  the  full  term  of  ten 
years.  Such  was  the  satisfaction  he  gave 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  that 
the  members  of  the  Erie  county  bar,  regard- 
less of  party,  urged  him  to  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion, blit  for  personal  reasons  he  declined 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Judge  Gunnison  is  interested  in  numerous 
business  enterprises,  being  a stockholder 
and  director  of  the  Second  National  bank  of 
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Erie,  and  having  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  First  National  bank  and  several 
manufacturing  industries. 

In  1872  he  married  Miss  Lila  L.  Lowry,  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  Morrow  B.  Lowry,  one  of 
Erie’s  influential  citizens,  and  a member  of 
the  State  Senate.  They  have  one  son,  Mor- 
row B.  Gunnison. 

Hon.  John  P.  Vincent,  son  of  William  and 
Eliza  (Jackson)  Vincent,  was  born  at  Water- 
ford, Erie  county,  Pa.,  December  2,  1817. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  Waterford  academy. 
After  leaving  school  he  engaged  for  some 
time  in  farming  and  teaching  school.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Elijah  Bab- 
bett,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Erie  county  in  1841,  and  has  resided 
in  Erie  ever  since.  Judge  Vincent  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1862-63,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans for  speaker  in  the  session  of  1863. 
He  was  elected  additional  law  judge  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1866.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1874  he  was  commissioned  as  president 
judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  and 
served  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1877, 
and  since  that  time  has  practiced  law  in  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Vincent  is  a 
gentleman  and  scholar,  a diligent  student, 
an  accomplished  lawyer  and  legislator,  an 
upright  judge  and  a citizen  highly  appreci- 
ated by  all  who  know  him. 

George  H.  Higgins,  who  is  prominent  at 
the  bar  of  Erie  county,  studied  law  at  War- 
ren, Pa.,  in  the  office  of  S.  T.  Allen,  and  was 
admitted  at  the  bar  of  Warren  county  in 
1880.  He  removed  to  Aiken,  McKean 
county,  where  he  practiced  two  years,  then 
returned  to  Warren,  forming  a partnership 
with  his  preceptor,  which  was  dissolved  in 
1885  by  the  death  of  the  latter.  Ex-Senator 
0.  C.  Allen  then  entered  the  office  and  there 
remained  until  1893,  when  Mr.  Higgins  came 
to  Erie  and  engaged  in  practice  with  Hon. 


S.  M.  Brainard.  This  firm  enjoyed  a large 
and  lucrative  practice  for  the  next  five  years. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Brainard,  which 
occurred  in  November,  1898,  Mr.  Higgins  has 
remained  in  practice  alone,  retaining  all  the 
old  clients  and  securing  many  new  ones. 
While  his  practice  has  been  of  a general  na- 
ture, he  has  made  a reputation  as  a trial  law- 
yer in  criminal  and  negligence  cases,  lie 
has  been  engaged  in  a large  number  of  im- 
portant cases  in  all  branches  of  the  law,  and 
by  his  earnest  attention  and  careful  pre- 
paration of  them,  he  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful up  to  this  time— 1903. 

A Republican,  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics,  always  finding  time  to 
answer  the  call  of  his  party  in  all  important 
campaigns.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Warren  county  to  fill  a 
vacancy  then  existing,  and  in  1883  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  a term  of  three 
years.  He  has  been  delegate  to  numerous 
Republican  conventions,  and  was  candidate 
for  Congress  from  the  twenty-sixth  District 
embracing  Erie  and  Crawford  counties,  and 
although  he  received  three  hundred  more 
votes  than  did  the  head  of  the  ticket  was 
defeated  by  the  small  majority  of  sixteen 
votes.  He  was  also  Republican  nominee  for 
the  present  judgeship  in  Warren  county 
before  he  removed  to  Erie. 

On  August  5,  1852.  in  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  our  subject  was  born.  His 
father,  Moses  Higgins,  was  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  mother,  Nancy  Fralick,  of 
New  York  state.  They  removed  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  married.  Mr. 
Higgins  was  a farmer  and  cleared  the 
land  in  Sparta  township,  where  he  resided, 
and  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for  thirty 
years.  He  died  in  1890.  Mrs.  Higgins  died 
in  1865. 

Mr.  Higgins,  our  subject,  attended  the 
common  schools  of  Crawford  county,  and 
finished  his  education  in  the  Watertown. 
N.  Y.  high  schools.  He  then  learned  the 
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Mason’s  trade  and  taught  school  until  he 
was  admitted  to  practice.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Josephine  Scott,  at  Titusville,  Craw- 
ford county,  in  1372.  Mrs.  Higgins  died  in 
1890,  after  a protracted  illness,  leaving  one 
son,  Weld  H.  In  October,  1893,  Mr.  Higgins 
re-married  Miss  Nancy  A.  Starbird,  of  Cory, 
Pa. 

George  Ambrose  Allen,  one  of  Erie’s  lead- 
ing lawyers,  is  of  Scotcli-Irish  lineage  and 
was  born  December  31.  1839,  near  Pulaski, 
in  Mercer,  now  Lawrence  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  the  only  surviving  child  of  Major  William 
and  Mary  (Steel)  Allen. 

His  paternal  grandfather  immigrated  from 
Ireland  in  1795  and  settled  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  whence  he  removed  to  Mahoning,  Ohio. 
Here  our  subject’s  father  was  born  in  1803, 
and  after  his  marriage  in  1828,  he  settled  at 
Pulaski,  in  Lawrence  county,  and  lived  there 
until  1843.  He  then  bought  what  was 
known  as  the  “McGorvey  Mills,”  located  in 
the  village  of  AVaterloo,  now  Polk,  in  Ven- 
ango county,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
six  years  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in 
June,  1881.  He  was  a prosperous  farmer 
and  miller  and  a man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence in  his  community. 

Our  subject’s  -mother  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  her  death  occurred  May 
28,  1856. 

George  A.  had  good  educational  advan- 
tages in  early  life,  attending  the  common 
schools  of  Polk,  the  Clintonville  academy 
and  the  state  normal  school  at  Edinboro,  and 
later  pursuing  a course  of  classical  studies 
under  the  private  tutelage  of  Prof.  William 
Burgwin,  at  Franklin,  Pa.  Having  decided 
to  fit  himself  for  the  legal  profession,  young 
Allen  became  a law  student  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  W.  R.  Bole,  at  Meadville.  Passing  the 
requisite  examination,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  June,  1868,  and  in  the  following 
December  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 


sion at  Erie.  With  the  exception  of  one  year 
as  a partner  with  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Lamb. 
Mr.  Allen  always  conducted  his  practice 
alone  until  he  formed  with  Mr.  Lewis  Ros- 
enzweig  the  present  firm  of  Allen  & Rosenz- 
weig.  Mr.  Allen’s  practice,  which  has  been 
extensive  throughout  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  northeastern  Ohio,  has  been  gen- 
eral in  character  and  brought  him  into  con- 
nection with  much  of  the  important  litigation 
that  has  come  before  the  courts  of  those  sec- 
tions. Lie  is  known  as  a discrete  and  safe 
counsellor  and  a skillful  and  successful  trial 
lawyer  and  advocate,  and  is  universally  re- 
spected as  a high-minded  member  of  the 
legal  fraternity. 

In  politics  Mr.  Allen  has  always  been  an 
uncompromising  Democrat  and  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  councils  and  affairs  of 
his  party. 

In  1872  he  Avas  delegate  to  the  state  con- 
Aention,  and  the  same  year  served  as  city 
solicitor  for  the  city  of  Erie.  In  1877  he  Avas 
again  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  state  conven- 
tion  and  placed  in  nomination  for  the  su- 
preme bench  of  the  state  Judge  John  Trun- 
key,  Avho  Avas  duly  elected.  In  1880  he 
served  as  a delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Cincinnati,  which  placed 
in  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  General  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock. During  the  same  year  he  serATed  as 
chairman  of  the  Erie  county  Democratic  ex- 
ecutive committee.  In  December,  1886, 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsyhvania,  and  he  served  till 
June,  1889,  AAdien  he  resigned,  and  in  1892 
he  Avas  a Democratic  nominee  for  Congress- 
man-at-large for  his  district. 

Mr.  Allen  is  now  president  of  the  Erie 
County  Bar  Association  and  vice  president 
of  the  State  Bar  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  July  18,  1865,  Mr.  Allen  married 
Miss  Phoebe  A.  Burlingham,  a daughter  of 
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Ihe  late  Mr.  Prentice  Burlingham,  wlio  was 
a prominent  manufacturer  of  Edinboro,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Allen  died  April  1,  1881. 

Of  four  children  born  to  them,  three  sur- 
vive, viz : J.  Maude,  who  is  married  to  Mr. 
William  Warner,  of  Erie;  Mary  Edna  and 
George  Allen,  Jr. 

Col.  J.  Ross  Thompson.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  highly  esteemed  members  of  the 
Erie  bar  is  Col.  J.  Ross  Thompson,  born  at 
Franklin,  Pa.,  in  1832.  His  father  was  James 
Thompson  and  his  mother  was  Mary  (Snow- 
den) Thompson,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; father  was  an  eminent  attorney  and 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  appointed  by 
Governor  Porter  in  1836.  His  term  expired 
in  1840.  He  was  a member  of  the  bars  of 
Erie,  Warren,  Crawford  and  Venango  coun- 
ties; be  was  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the 
state  for  fifteen  years,  the  last  five  of  which 
lie  was  chief  justice ; served  four  terms  in 
Congress  and  died  while  arguing  a case  in 
the  supreme  court. 

Col.  Thompson  was  a graduate  of  Prince- 
ton College  in  the  class  of  1854;  studied  law 
with  his  father  at  Erie,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1856,  when  he  immediately  com- 
menced practice  with  his  father,  but  after 
1857  carried  on  his  law  business  alone  until 
1899,  since  which  time  his  son,  W.  L.  Scott 
Thompson,  has  been  associated  with  him, 
under  the  firm  name  of  “J.  Ross  Thompson 
& Son.”  His  practice  has  been  largely  in 
corporation  law,  although  he  has  been  solic- 


itor for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the 
past  forty-three  years  in  the  counties  of  Erie, 
Crawford,  Warren,  McKean,  Elk  and  Law- 
rence. 

For  about  forty  years  he  has  been  active  in 
the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party,  stump- 
ing all  over  the  East  for  the  presidents.  In 
1887  he  was  a Democratic  candidate  for  the 
supreme  bench  against  Judge  Williams,  of 
Tioga  county,  but  failed  of  election.  He 
Avas  appointed  aide  de  camp  to  Governor 
Packer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1857,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  colonel  has  been  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge  for  forty-five  years,  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Elks  lodge,  as  well  as  a 
Knight  of  Honor. 

He  was  married  in  Erie  in  1858  to  Miss 
Josephine  Moyer. 

Briefly  and  imperfectly  the  story  of  the 
past  has  been  told,  and  the  present  but  al- 
luded to.  You  will  bear  with  one  whose 
traditions,  added  to  his  recollections,  almost 
bridge  the  century,  when  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  when  in  the  next  century  the 
portals  of  the  temple  of  justice  shall  in  the 
future  be  crowded  with  the  weak  seeking 
the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  and  injured 
asking  for  a redress  of  wrong,  this  bar  may 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  never  lack  for 
learned  and  incorruptible  men  whose  pray- 
ers will  always  be  “May  God  uphold  the 
right.” 
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FULTON  COUNTY 

By  W.  SCOTT  ALEXANDER 


By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
April  19,  1850,  all  that  portion  of  Bedford 
county  lying  east  of  the  top  of  Ray’s  Hill 
mountain,  including  the  townships  of  Ayr, 
Belfast,  Bethel,  Dublin,  Licking  Creek,  Tay- 
lor, Thompson,  Tod,  Wells,  and  a part  of 
East  Providence  and  the  borough  of  McCon- 
nellsburg,  were  erected  into  a new  county, 
and  called  Fulton. 

The  act  provides  for  the  opening  and 
holding  of  the  courts  in  McConnellsburg 
until  a court  house  should  be  erected  in  and 
for  said  county.  It  further  provides  that  at 
least  eight  thousand  dollars  be  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  lots,  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, and  the  payment  of  the  tax  ($500) 
required  by  the  state  upon  the  act  of  as- 
sembly for  the  erection  of  the  county.  The 
citizens  of  the  county  at  once  began  to  se- 
cure subscriptions  in  accordance  with  the 
act.  A portion  favored  the  location  of  the 
county  seat  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  and  raised  a large  sum  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  McConnellsburg 
and  vicinity,  who  pledged  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the 
county  buildings  in  that  town,  thus  securing 
the  prize. 

On  February  21.  1851,  Henry  Sipes,  James 
Hughes  and  Frederick  Dnbbs,  the  newly 
elected  board  of  county  commissioners, 
awarded  a contract  to  Aaron  Staines,  Robert 
Madden  and  John  Robertson  for  the  erection 
of  the  court  house,  for  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars, 
which  sum  was  subsequently  increased 


slightly  by  special  contracts.  The  building 
thus  contracted  for  is  two  stories,  52x74 
feet,  of  brick,  with  a portico,  supported  by 
six  massive  columns,  and  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  majority  of  the  court  houses 
in  the  state.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  building  was  to  have  been  completed 
ready  for  holding  the  January  term  of  court, 
1852,  but  the  first  term  of  court  held  in  the 
new  building  Avas  the  April  term,  1852. 
The  first  term  of  court  held  in  Fulton 
county  opened  on  Monday,  January  13,  1851, 
at  2 o’clock  P.  M.,  in  the  Methodist  church, 
in  McConnellsburg,  and  Avas  presided  OATer 
by  the  associate  judges,  David  Mann,  Jr., 
and  Mark  Dickson,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  the  president  judge. 
After  the  transaction  of  some  current  busi- 
ness, on  the  folloAAnng  day  court  adjourned 
until  the  next  term.  The  April,  August  and 
October  terms,  1851,  and  the  January  term, 
1852,  were  held  in  what  is  knoAvn  as  the 
“White  Church.” 

By  the  act  of  the  Legislature  erecting  the 
county,  Fulton  was  annexed  to  and  made 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  judicial  district,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Franklin 
and  Somerset,  and  Avas  annexed  to  the 
Middle  district  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Hon. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  Avas  at  the  time  president 
judge  of  the  Sixteenth  judicial  district,  and 
presided  over  the  courts  of  Fulton  county 
until  in  1851,  when  he  Avas  chosen  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Avas  com- 
missioned chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
Judge  Black  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Francis 
M.  Kimmel,  of  Somerset,  Avho  Avas  elected 
president  judge  of  the  district  on  October 
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14,  1851.  Judge  Kimmel  performed  the 
duties  of  liis  office  for  the  full  term  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  James 
Nill,  of  Chambersburg,  who  was  elected  on 
October  8,  1861.  Judge  Nill  died  on  May 
27,  1864,  when,  on  June  4,  1864,  Hon.  Alex- 
ander King,  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Nill.  On  October  11,  1864,  Judge  King  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  district,  and 
was  commissioned  for  a term  of  ten  years, 
but  on  January  10,  1871,  he  died,  and  on 
February  1,  1871,  Hon.  William  M.  Hall,  of 
Bedford,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  on  October  10,  1871,  Judge  Hall  was 
elected  for  a full  term. 

On  March  18,  1868,  Hon.  D.  Watson  Rowe, 
of  Greencastle,  Franklin  county,  was  ap- 
pointed additional  law  judge  of  the  Six- 
teenth judicial  district,  and  on  October  13, 
1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position  for 
a term  of  ten  years,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  1868. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1873,  Franklin 
county  having  sufficient  population  to  form 
a judicial  district,  by  the  act  of  April  9, 
1874,  the  Thirty -ninth  judicial  district  was 
formed,  composed  of  the  county  of  Frank- 
lin, to  which  the  county  of  Fulton  was  at- 
tached, and  Judge  Rowe  was  commissioned 
president  judge  of  the  district. 

By  the  act  of  August  7,  1883,  Franklin 
county  alone  constituted  the  Thirty-ninth 
district,  with  Judge  Rowe  as  its  president 
judge,  and,  by  the  same  act,  the  counties  of 
Adams  and  Fulton  were  formed  a district 
(the  Forty-second)  with  one  judge  learned 
in  the  law.  For  ten  years  prior  to  that  time 
Adams  county  formed  a separate  district, 
with  Hon.  William  McClean,  of  Gettysburg, 
as  its  president  judge,  and,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Forty-second  district,  Judge  McClean 
became  president  judge  of  the  courts  of 
Fulton  and  Adams  counties;  and  on  October 
8,  1883,  be  first  presided  over  the  courts  of 
Fulton  county.  On  November  4,  1884,  Judge 


McClean  was  re-elected,  and  served  a second 
full  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Sam- 
uel McCurdy  Swope,  of  Gettysburg,  who  was 
elected  on  November  6,  1894,  for  a full  term 
of  ten  years.  Judge  Swope  first  presided 
over  the  courts  of  Fulton  county  on  January 
15,  1895. 

(For  biographical  sketches  of  the  law 
judges  who  presided  over  the  courts  of  Ful- 
ton county,  see  chapters  on  this  subject  in 
the  Histories  of  Adams,  Bedford,  Franklin 
and  Somerset  counties.) 

ASSOCIATE  JUDGES. 

Mark  Dickson,  appointed  January  23, 
1851 ; David  Mann,  Jr.,  appointed  January 
23,  1851 ; Samuel  Robinson,  elected  1851 ; 
Nathan  Kelly  (died  in  office),  elected  1851; 
John  W.  Bohn  (vice  Judge  Kelly,  deceased), 
appointed  May  14,  1856;  William  S.  Nelson, 
elected  1856;  William  Lodge,  elected  1856; 
Lemuel  Gordon,  elected  1861 ; Robert  Camp- 
bell, elected  1861;  Jeremiah  W.  Porter, 
elected  1866;  George  W.  White  (died  in  of- 
fice), elected  1866;  John  B.  Hoke  (vice 
Judge  AVhite,  deceased),  appointed  April 
6,  1871;  Daniel  Logan,  elected  1871; 

Thomas  Sipes,  elected  1871;  George  W.  Bar- 
ton, elected  1876;  James  Cooper,  elected 
1876;  John  Daniels,  elected  1881;  Samuel  L. 
Buckley,  elected  1881 ; Jacob  McDonald, 
elected  1886;  Peter  Gordon,  elected  1886; 
Joshua  Hixson  (died  in  office),  elected  1891; 
Thomas  Gracey  (died  in  office),  elected  1891; 
McKinzie  W.  Houck  (vice  Judge  Hixson,  de- 
ceased), appointed  November  9,  1892;  James 
Daniels,  elected  1893 ; John  M.  Fore  (vice 
Judge  Gracey,  deceased),  appointed  Septem- 
ber 4,  1894 ; Peter  Morton,  elected  1895 ; 
Lemuel  P.  Kirk,  elected  1898 ; David  A.  Nel- 
son, elected  1900. 

THE  BAR. 

Since  the  organization  of  Fulton  county 
one  hundred  and  eleven  attorneys  have  been 
admitted  to  practice  in  its  several  courts, 
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but  a large  majority  of  them  were  non- 
resident of  the  county,  admitted  on  motion. 
The  resident  attorneys  now  practicing  in  the 
county  are  designated  by  an  asterisk.  The 
following  chronological  list  shows  the  date 
of  all  admissions : 

William  P.  Schell,  January  13,  1851 ; Sam- 
uel M.  Barclay,  January  13,  1851;  William 
Lyon,  January  13,  1851;  John  Mower,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1851;  John  A.  Blodgett,  January 
13,  1851;  Samuel  L.  Russell,  January  13, 
1851 ; Samuel  II.  Tate,  January  13,  1851 ; 
Joseph  F.  Loy,  January  13,  1851 ; Oliver  E. 
Shannon,  January  13,  1851 ; Josiah  E.  Bar- 
clay, January  13,  1851 ; Andrew  J.  Cline, 
January  13,  1851;  David  F.  Robinson,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1851;  William  Baker,  January  13, 
1851 ; George  W.  Brewer,  April  7,  1851 ; 
Wilson  Reiley,  April  7,  1851;  William  Dor- 
ris, Jr.,  April  7,  1851 ; James  M.  Russell, 
April  7,  1851 ; Alexander  King,  April  7, 
1851 ; Job  Maun,  August  4,  1851 ; John 
Cessna,  August  4,  1851 ; John  R.  Edie,  Au- 
gust 4,  1851;  Francis  M.  Kimmel,  August  4, 
1851 ; David  H.  Hofius,  August  4,  1851 ; 
Enoch  G.  Day,  October  20,  1851 ; John  H. 
Filler,  October  20.  1851 ; John  J.  Bonnett, 
October  20,  1851;  William  M.  Hall,  January 
13,  1852 ; Andrew  N.  Rankin,  August  2,  1852 ; 
Ayres,  August  2,  1852;  Wash- 
ington Crooks,  August  2,  1852;  James  A. 
Boggs,  April  4,  1853 ; John  P.  Reed,  August 

I,  1853;  Solomon  Mason,  August  3,  1853; 
Joseph  W.  Tate,  January  9,  1854;  Thomas 
M.  Carlisle,  January  9,  1854;  John  S.  Rob- 
inson, January  12,  1854;  T.  W.  B.  McFadden, 
April  5,  1854;  James  Nill,  August  7,  1854; 

J.  W.  Douglas,  January  8,  1855 ; Joseph  C. 
Rhodes,  October  23,  1855;  John  W.  Lingen- 
felter,  April  9,  1856 ; Alexander  K.  McClure, 
August  4,  1856 ; George  W.  Reges,  October 
20,  1856;  George  W.  Welch,  January  12, 
1857 ; F.  S.  Stambaugh,  August  3,  1857 ; 
William  S.  Everett,  October  19,  1857 ; Wil- 
liam C.  Logan,  January  11,  1858;  J.  Mc- 
Dowell Sharpe,  January  11,  1858;  Charles 


M.  Barton,  January  11,  1858;  Samuel  M. 
Woodcock,  August  2,  1858;  Samuel  Lyon, 
October  19,  1858 ; George  A.  Smith,  August 
4,  1860 ; Ross  Forward,  October  24,  1860 ; 
J.  Nelson  Sipes,*  April  5,  1861 ; James  B. 
Sansom,  April  8,  1862 ; I.  II.  McCauley,  April 

8,  1863;  J.  W.  Dickerson,  January  17,  1868; 
J.  B.  Cessna,  January  17,  1868;  H.  E.  Shaffer, 
August  7,  1868;  William  Adams,  January  11, 
1870;  J.  R.  Durborrow,  April  5,  1870;  John 
A.  Hyssong,  April  5, 1870;  John  A.  Robinson, 
April  7,  1870;  W.  Scott  Alexander,*  October 
19,  1870;  M.  A.  Points,  April  5,  1871;  H.  D. 
Tate,  April  7,  1871;  G.  W.  Z.  Black,  April 

10,  1871;  D.  S.  Elliott,  April  7,  1874;  James 
M.  Weakley,  October  5,  1875;  Charles  A. 
Barnet,  October  5,  1875;  W.  Lee  Woodcock, 
October  6,  1875;  John  C.  Graham,  January 

11,  1876;  W.  H.  Sechler,  April  10,  1877; 
John  A.  McKee,  June  11,  1877 ; Wm.  B. 
Skinner,  June  11,  1877 ; John  C.  Alexander, 
October  8,  1878;  Dwight  Marcey,  October  9, 
1878;  Wm.  McGovern,  June  9,  1879;  George 
W.  Skinner,  June  9,  1879 ; Thomas  F.  Sloan,* 
June  10,  1879;  John  P.  Sipes,*  October  9, 
1879;  W.  Rush  Gillan,  October  21,  1879; 
W.  J.  Zacharias,  April  11,  1882;  F.  Mc- 
Naughton  Johnston,  October  8,  1883;  M. 
Williams,  April  16,  1884;  E.  Homer  Cun- 
ningham, January  13,  1885 ; George  W.  Ath- 
erton, April  7,  1885;  R.  C.  McNamara,  Au- 
gust 11,  1885 ; M.  R.  Shaffner,*  August  11, 
1885;  John  H.  Jordan,  October  13,  1885; 
L.  H.  Beers,  October  15,  1885 ; T.  Speer 
Dickson,  March  16,  1886;  Jere  B.  Cutchall, 
June  16,  1886;  McClellan  D.  Skinner,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1889 ; John  H.  Miller,  October  7, 
1889;  John  M.  Reynolds,  January  14,  1890; 
E.  M.  Pennell,  January  14,  1890;  James  K. 
Lewis,  March  20,  1890 ; George  B.  Daniels,* 
October  10,  1890 ; H.  C.  Madden,  January 
10,  1893;  Walter  K.  Sharpe,  October  10, 
1893;  Wm.  S.  Hoerner,  January  9,  1894; 
Harry  Cessna,  June  11,  1895;  W.  S.  Saddler, 
October  9,  1895 ; Albert  L.  Lehman,  October 

9,  1895 ; S.  W.  Kirk,*  October  6,  1896 ; Irwin 
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C.  Elder,  March  15,  1897 ; Wm.  Alexander, 
June  15,  1897 ; Charles  W.  McLaughlin, 
October  4,  1897 ; Charles  Henry  Wissner, 
October  4,  1897 ; Charles  A.  Suesserott, 
October  11,  1901. 

Walter  Scott  Alexander  was  born  March 
13,  1847,  in  Broad  Top  township,  Bedford 
county— now  Wells  township,  Fulton  county. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Tuscarora  academy,  in  Juniata 
county.  He  entered  the  Huntingdon  Globe 
printing  office,  but  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  business,  and  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  was  principal  of  the  McConnellsburg 
high  school  for  the  last  three  years  of  his 
teaching.  He  studied  law  with  Hon.  John 
Cessna,  of  Bedford,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Fulton  county  bar  October  19,  1870.  On  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  went  to  Ohio,  where 
he  practiced  one  year,  then  returned  to  Mc- 
Connellsburg, where  he  has  since  practiced 
his  profession,  excepting  two  years  spent  in 
Altoona.  He  has  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  journalism  and  politics,  and  in 
1872-73  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
“Fulton  Republican.”  He  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1876,  and  in  1886  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Bed- 
ford, Fulton  and  Somerset. 

John  Nelson  Sipes  was  born  in  Licking 
Creek  township,  Fulton  county,  April  23, 
1837.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  a private  school  at  Hancock, 
Md.,  and  at  Juniata  academy,  Shirleysburg, 
Pa.  He  studied  law  under  William  C. 
Logan,  and  Cessna  & Barton,  in  McConnells- 
burg, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  the  county  April  5,  1861.  He  was, 
twice  elected  district  attorney,  in  1864  and 
1873,  and  served  several  years  as  county 
solicitor.  Mr.  Sipes  was  the  first  native  of 
the  county  who  received  his  legal  education 
within  the  county  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ful- 
ton county  bar.  He  is  at  present  president 
of  the  Fulton  County  bank. 


Thomas  Franklin  Sloan  was  born  in  Tod 
township,  Fulton  county,  August  26,  1848. 
After  receiving  a common  school  education, 
he  learned  telegraphing,  being  one  of  the 
pioneer  operators.  In  1864  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  Atlantic  & Ohio  Telegraph  com- 
pany, at  McConnellsburg,  and,  in  1866,  when 
the  company  merged  into  the  Western 
Union,  he  became  manager  of  the  latter 
company,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He 
read  law  with  Plon.  W.  Scott  Alexander,  in 
McConnellsburg,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice June  10,  1879. 

Milford  Ray  Shaffner  was  born  in  Brady 
township,  Huntingdon  county,  October  5, 

1856.  He  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  at  Wittenburg  college; 
studied  law  with  Brown  & Bailey,  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  was  admitted  to  the  Hunting- 
don county  bar  in  October,  1881,  and  to  the 
Fulton  county  bar  August  11,  1885. 

John  Pittman  Sipes  was  born  in  Licking, 
Creek  township,  Fulton  county,  January  25, 

1857.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  Sliippensburg  State  Nor- 
mal school,  and  for  six  years  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fulton  county.  After 
reading  law  with  George  H.  Spang,  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Smith  & Robinson,  in  McConnells- 
burg, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  October  9, 
1879.  He  served  six  years  as  clerk  to  the 
county  commissioners,  was  twice  elected 
district  attorney,  in  1882  and  1888,  and 
served  twelve  years  as  county  solicitor. 

George  Barton  Daniels  was  born  in  Lick- 
ing Creek  township,  Fulton  county,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1864.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  county  normal  schools ; 
read  law  with  John  P.  Sipes,  in  McConnells- 
burg, and  was  admitted  to  practice  October 
10,  1891.  He  served  as  clerk  to  the  county 
commissioners  for  six  years,  and  was  twice 
elected  district  attorney,  in  1897  and  1900. 

Samuel  Wesley  Kirk  was  born  in  Dublin 
township,  Fulton  county,  July  2,  1861.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
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state  normal  schools,  and  for  a time  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  teaching.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Dickinson  law  school,  at 
Carlisle,  in  1896,  and  on  October  6,  1896,  was 
admitted  to  the  Fulton  county  bar.  On  No- 
vember 6,  1900,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
November  4,  1902,  he  was  re-elected. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  COURT. -SHERIFFS. 

Elected  in  1850,  Jacob  Bernhard;  1853, 
Samuel  Michaels ; 1856,  Dennis  Daniels ; 

1859,  David  F.  Chestnut ; 1862,  David  Fore ; 
1865,  Benjamin  N.  Sterrett;  1868,  John  Hill; 
1871,  John  J.  Morton;  1874,  Benjamin  N. 
Sterrett;  1877,  George  J.  Pittman;  1880, 
Noah  K.  Linn;  1883,  J.  Alfred  Rummel; 
1886,  David  V.  Sipes;  1889,  William  H.  Pitt- 
man ; 1892,  Jere  Mason ; 1895,  Frank  Mason ; 
1898,  Daniel  Sheets,  and  1901,  Daniel  C. 
Fleck. 

PRO  THO  NOTARIES. 

The  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  is  also  register  of  wills,  recorder  of 
deeds,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Orphans’ 
Court.  The  offices  have  been  filled  by  the 
following  persons:  Elected  in  1850,  George 


Wilds;  1853,  Solomon  Mason  (died  in  office) ; 
1854,  Jacob  Reed  (appointed,  vice  Solomon 
Mason,  deceased)  ; 1854,  T.  W.  B.  McFadden; 
1857,  Robert  Ross;  1860,  William  C.  Mc- 
Nulty; 1863,  John  A.  Robinson;  1866,  same; 
1869,  Robert  A.  McDonald;  1872,  same; 
1875,  same;  1878,  same;  1881,  William  H. 
Nelson;  1884,  same;  1887,  James  P.  Waltz; 
1890,  same;  1893,  Frank  P.  Lynch;  1896, 
same ; 1899,  same ; 1902,  George  A.  Harris. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS. 

Elected  in  1850,  William  P.  Schell  (re- 
signed) ; 1851,  John  J.  Bonnett  (appointed, 
vice  Wm.  P.  Schell,  resigned)  ; 1852,  Enoch 
G.  Day;  1853,  James  B.  Boggs;  1856,  John 
W.  Reges ; 1858,  Charles  M.  Barton ; 1861, 
Henry  G.  Smith;  1864,  J.  Nelson  Sipes  (re- 
signed) ; 1865,  George  A.  Smith  (appointed, 
vice  J.  Nelson  Sipes,  resigned)  ; 1866,  John 
R.  Donahoo ; 1869,  same;  1870,  John  A.  Rob- 
inson; 1873,  J.  Nelson  Sipes;  1876,  W.  Scott 
Alexander;  1879,  William  B.  Skinner;  1882, 
John  P.  Sipes;  1885,  F.  McNaughton' John- 
ston ; 1888,  John  P.  Sipes ; 1891,  McClellan 
D.  Skinner;  1894,  F.  McNaughton  Johnston; 
1897,  George  B.  Daniels;  1900,  George  B. 
Daniels. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

- By  JOHN  G.  FREEZE 


The  senior  bar  of  Columbia  county  may 
be  more  properly  comprised  within  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  Columbia  county  in  1813, 
and  the  erection  of  Montour  county  out  of 
part  of  Columbia  in  1850,  covering  a period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  beyond  which  time  the 
professional  life  of  very  few  lawyers  extends 
—and  this  for  another  reason,  that  those 
included  in  this  list  are  all  dead ! It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  not  a member  of  the 
bar,  nor  a president  judge  nor  an  associate 
who  was  alive  when  the  present  writer  came 
to  the  bar,  is  now  living.  As  will  be  seen, 
many  of  them  have  been  long  dead— so  long 
that  scarcely  a fact  can  be  given  of  the 
active  life  of  a majority  of  them  : so  true  it 
is  that  the  life  of  a successful  lawyer  is 
without  incident  for  the  biographer.  Elo- 
quence, ingenuity,  forensic  display,  even 
great  legal  learning,  are  ephemeral  and  soon 
become  traditional;  and  e’en  the  spot  where 
many  a time  they  triumphed  is  forgot.  The 
witty  repartee,  the  masterly  cross-examina- 
tion, the  overpowering  argument,  and  the 
happy  occasion  for  their  display  come  to  a 
man  perhaps  but  once  in  a lifetime ; and  he 
is  remembered  for  some  great  effort,  while 
years  of  toil  and  study  and  preparation  pass 
unknown  and  unregarded.. 

Who  can  tell  now  the  gibes  and  flashes  of 
merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  counsel 
table  on  a roar,  and  bring  a smile  to  the 
grave  judicial  brow?  The  old  court  crier? 
Alas ! and  alas ! he  too  has  gone  from  his 
accustomed  place,  and  with  him  have  gone 
tradition  and  story.  All  of  these  men  but 
one  were  known  to  the  writer,  more  or  less 
intimately— need  it  be  said  here  that  they 


were  the  soul  of  honor,  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  of  unquestioned  professional 
purity?  The  truth  is  that  no  man  can  be  a 
successful  lawyer  who  is  not  above  the  sus- 
picion of  anything  unprofessional — true  to 
the  court,  true  to  the  client,  true  to  himself, 
and  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day  he 
cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Robert  Cooper  Grier,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  5, 
1794.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  until  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Dickinson 
college.  ITe  graduated  in  1812,  and,  after 
teaching  a year  in  the  college  went  to 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  whither  his  father  had 
removed  in  1806,  to  take  charge  of  an  acad- 
ery  there.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1815,  young  Grier,  then  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  succeeded  him  as  principal  of 
the  academy,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties  studied  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Danville,  where 
he  pursued  his  profession  with  energy  and 
success,  supporting  his  mother  and  ten 
brothers  and  sisters,  whom  he  liberally  edu- 
cated. During  the  twenty  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  attained  great  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  when,  in  1838,  he  was 
appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  Allegheny,  the  appointment  was 
recognized  by  the  legal  profession  as  one 
eminently  fit  to  be  made.  His  ability  as  a 
judge  was  so  manifest  that  President  Polk, 
in  1846,  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  in  place  of  Justice  Henry  Baldwin, 
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deceased.  For  twenty-three  years  Justice 
Grier  filled  this  important  position  with 
great  learning  and  ability.  His  opinions- 
both  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  were  always  marked  by  sound  judg- 
ment, profound  legal  knowledge,  and  thor- 
ough integrity  and  conscientiousness.  His 
opinion,  in  1851,  of  the  points  in  the  case  of 
Castner  Hanway,  charged  with  resisting  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  was 
characterized  by  the  firmness,  integrity  and 
high  sense  of  justice  which  were  his  well 
known  attributes  as  a judge.  The  prisoner 
was  declared  “not  guilty”  and  was  dis- 
charged. In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Grier  was  with  the  majority. 

Judge  Grier  was  originally  a Federalist, 
but,  though  not  a strenuous  partisan,  had 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party  until  the 
Civil  war,  when  he  gave  to  the  government  a 
firm  and  unquestioning  support  in  its  great 
struggle  for  existence.  In  1869,  having  suf- 
fered for  some  time  from  infirm  health,  he 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench.  In  private 
life  Judge  Grier  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
integrity,  patriotism  and  purity  of  character. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  September  25,  1870. 

John  Cooper  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Cooper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1795,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently emigrated  to  Pennsylvania.  That 
date  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  on  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  24  February,  1806, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  Alter  the  Judiciary 
System  of  the  Commonwealth,”  by  which 
the  state  was  divided  into  ten  judicial  dis- 
tricts, Governor  McKean  appointed  Thomas 
Cooper  president  judge  of  the  Eighth— the 
Northumberland  district.  John  was  prob- 
ably prepared  for  the  bar  Tinder  his  father’s 
tuition ; he  managed  a large  practice  for 
many  years,  and  upon  retiring  from  the  bar 
was  elected  to  be  associate  judge  of  Montour 
county.  Pie  was  an  able  and  learned  lawyer 
and  an  eloquent  man. 

Alem  Marr  was  by  tradition  the  first  law- 


yer to  settle  in  Danville.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  college  in  1807,  and,  having 
fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
came  to  Danville  in  1813.  The  same  tradi- 
tion reports  him  as  a good  lawyer  and  care- 
ful and  successful  practitioner.  He  repre- 
sented the  Ninth  district  in  Congress  in 
1829-31.  P'he  date  of  his  retirement  from 
the  bar  has  not  been  ascertained ; nor  the 
date  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  his 
farm  near  Milton,  to  which  he  had  retired, 
many  years  ago. 

Legrand  Bancroft  is  reported  to  have 
come  from  Massachusetts,  and  to  have  been 
related  to  the  historian,  George  Bancroft. 
He  located  in  Danville  and  practiced  in 
Columbia  and  adjoining  counties.  After  the 
erection  of  Montour  county  he  came  to 
Bloomsburg,  and  after  a year  or  so  removed 
to  Pottsville,  and  thence  subsequently  to 
some  part  of  the  ivest  where  he  had  a 
daughter  residing.  He  was  a very  positive 
man  in  his  opinions  and  views,  an  able  law- 
yer and  a brilliant  and  eloquent  debater. 

Paul  Leidy  was  born  in  Hemlock  town- 
ship, Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 21,  1813.  He  acquired  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits ; from  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  he  followed  the  business 
of  a tailor;  subsequently  he  taught  school 
for  some  years.  He  studied  law  with  John 
Cooper,  Esq.,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the 
bar  opened  an  office  in  Danville.  He  showed 
himself  conscientious  and  capable  and  soon 
acquired  a paying  practice.  He  was  for  five 
years  district  attorney  of  Montour  county. 
He  was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  county ; and  in  all 
these  positions  showing  himself  conspicu- 
ously able.  He  was,  in  1857,  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  John 
G.  Montgomery.  He  served  as  a member  of 
the  committee  on  roads  and  canals.  He 
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married  a daughter  of  Sheriff  William 
Kitchen,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of 
several  children. 

James  Pleasants  located  early  in  Cata- 
wissa.  He  was  a tall,  fine-looking  gentle- 
man, a pleasant  companion  and  an  excellent 
lawyer.  lie  commanded  a large  practice 
during  his  whole  professional  life.  All  the 
important  litigation  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  was  in  his  hands  and  records  show  that 
the  largest  number  of  the  estates  were  in  his 
charge.  He  prepared  his  cases  with  great 
care,  he  knew  their  strong  points  and  clung 
to  them  with  unflinching  tenacity — that  and 
his  ingenuity  as  a cross  examiner,  won  for 
him  many  cases.  Mr.  Pleasants  was  never 
married,  and  when  he  left  the  bar  and 
Catawissa  he  left  no  family  ties  and  no  one 
to  be  interested  in  his  history.  Prom  Cata- 
wissa he  went  to  Milton,  Northumberland 
county,  where  he  had  a brother  Charles  re- 
siding, but  neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his 
death  have  been  ascertained. 

Morrison  Elijah  Jackson  was  born  in  Ber- 
wick, Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
10th  day  of  February,  1817,  and  died  on 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1879.  He  obtained  his 
education  mainly  by  his  own  efforts  and 
began  the  study  of  the  law  in  his  twentieth 
year  with  John  Cooper,  Esq.,  at  Danville. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  county 
November  1G,  1840.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Berwick,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Columbia  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties until  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Columbia 
county  bar  and  president  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation. His  practice  was  large  and  lucra- 
tive and  he  held  a high  place  at  the  bar. 
In  politics  he  was  a Democrat,  and  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  Legislature  in  1852. 
He  was  for  years  a member  of  the  borough 
council,  a director  of  the  First  National 
bank,  a trustee  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  the 
Bloomsburg  normal  school,  and  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


In  1843  Mr.  Jackson  married  Miss  Ann  S. 
Gilmore,  who  with  one  son  and  one  daughter 
survived  him.  A meeting  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation of  Columbia  county  was  convened  at 
the  court  house  in  Bloomsburg,  which  was 
addressed  by  Judge  Elwell,  and  appreciative 
resolutions  adopted.  Mr.  Jackson  was  not 
an  eloquent  man,  but  his  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  went  a long  way  with  a 
.jury. 

Charles  R.  Buckalew  Avas  bora  in  Fishing- 
creek  township,  Columbia  comity,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  28,  1821.  After  receiving 
an  academic  education,  he  studied  law  with 
Morrison  E.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Berwick,  Pa., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  same 
county  at  the  August  term,  1843.  He  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  Columbia 
county  in  April.  1845,  and  resigned  in  1847. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
for  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Luzerne,  Columbia  and  Montour,  and  re- 
elected in  1853.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
special  commissioner  to  exchange  the  rati- 
fications of  a treaty  Avitli  Paraguay,  and 
made  a journey  to  South  America  by  the 
Avay  of  England. 

In  1856  he  was  chosen  a senatorial  presi- 
dential elector  for  Pennsylvania.  In  1857 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state 
committee,  and  .in  the  same  year  Avas  re- 
elected to  the  State  Senate  for  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Columbia,  Mon- 
tour, Northumberland  and  Snyder.  In  the 
following  Avinter  he  Avas  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to 
be  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the 
criminal  code  of  the  state.  This  post,  and 
the  office  of  Senate”,  he  resigned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858,  and  Avas  appointed  minister 
resident  of  the  United  States  at  Quito,  in 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  AArhere  he  remained 
three  years.  On  the  14tli  of  January,  1863, 
Mr.  Buckalew  Avas  elected  a Senator  of  the 
United  States  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March  following.  In  1869  he  Avas  re-elected 
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a Senator  for  the  <1 : - r ri<- 1 composed  <A  the 
counties  of  Northun.i)  rlond,  Montour,  Co- 
lumbia and  Sullivan  Irt  1872  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Demivratic  party  for  the 
office  of  governor  A the  staff  but  was  n )t 
elected.  At  the  sac;  election  Colonel  Freeze 
was  chosen  a memh.  ■ of  the  convention  to 
reform  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
upon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Buckalew  for  gov- 
ernor,  promptly  tendered  to  him' the  seat  i to 
which  he  had  been  chosen  in  the  conventh  o. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  of  the  sitti  g 
of  the  convention,  Colonel  Freeze  offered  1 is 
resignation  to  that  body,  and  on  the  next 
day,  November  15th,  Air.  Buckalew  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  served  dur- 
ing the  sitting.  In  the  same  fall  of  18  A 
Mr.  Buckalew  published  a work  on  “Prop,  r- 
tional  Representation,”  which  was  edited  y 
Colonel  Freeze,  and  issued  by  John  Cai  n- 
bell  & Son,  Philadelphia. 

In  March,  1876,  at  the  Democratic  conv-  i- 
tion,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  Buckalew  w.  s, 
by  acclamation,  nominated  to  head  Pm 
Democratic  electoral  ticket  of  the  state  tt 
the  ensuing  presidential  election. 

During  his  term  in  the  Senate  of  t m 
United  States,  Mr.  Buckalew,  in  addition  o 
his  ordinary  legislative  duties,  on  the  1st  if 
March,  1864,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
“Minority  Report  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Fn;  i- 
tive  Slave  Acts.”  Mr.  Sumner  submitting 
the  report  of  the  majority.  On  the  20t.h  >f 
February,  1865,  he  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  subject  of  lighting, . heap  ig 
and  ventilating  the  halls  of  Congress.  < m 
the.  21st  of  February,  1865,  he  delivered  1 is 
celebrated  speech  on  “Representation  in 
Congress.”  On  the  15th  of  January,  1S<  7. 
he  addressed  the  Senate  “On  the  Executive 
power  to  make  removals  from  office”;  »n 
Jus  11th  “On  Reconstruction”;  and  on  Pie 
same  day  on  “Cumulative  Voting”;  on  Jan- 
uary 29th,  1868,  on  the  subject  of  “Recon- 
struction”; on  the  26th  of  March,  on  “Tie 
McArdle  Case— Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 


Court”;  on  the  3rd  of  March,  I860,  he  sub- 
• 

form  and  on  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
an  “Opinion  on  the  Impeachment  of  An- 
drew Johnson.” 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion:! convention  Mr.  Buckalew  prac- 
ticed law  in  Bloomsburg  and  engaged  in 
leisure  times  in  the  preparation  of  a work 
on  'he  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
book,  published  in  1883,  shows  more  the 
b nt  of  Mr.  Buckalew ’s  mind  and  his  ability 
is  a constitutional  lawyer  thau  any  other  of 
his  works.  It  is  regarded  and  quoted  as  au- 
thority  on  a I ! questions  discussed  therein, 

.md  fs  exhaustive  ip  its  tvf  to  judicial 

decisions  and  the  construction  of  legal  terms 
and  phrases  contained  in  that  instrument. 

In  1849  Mr.  Buckalew  ;i.  , ■ , - 1 v*r- 

melia  Wadsworth,  who  survives  him,  and  by 
whom  he#was  the  father  of  a son,  now  de- 
ceased, and  a daughter,  the  wife  of  Levi  E. 
Waller,  Esq.  Mr.  Buckalew  died  in  Blooms- 
burg, May  19,  1899. 

John  G.  Montgomery  belonged  to  the  large 
and  influential  family  of  that  name  which 
settled  on  Mahoning  creek  on  the  north  bank 
of  Susquehanna  river,  where  the  borough  of 
Danville  now  stands,  in  about  1774.  After 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened 
an  office  in  that  place,  and  was  prosecutor 
of  the  pleas  for  Columbia  county  for  several 
years.  He  was  a large  and  handsome  gen- 
tleman, of  great  ability  and  sound  learning. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1856  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress. He  attended  the  inauguration  eere- 
moflies  attendant  on  Mr.  Buchanan  assum- 
ing the  office  of  president,  and  was  stricken 
with  the  mysterious  National  Hotel  disease, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Danville,  Pa.,  April 
21.  1857,  aged  fifty-two  years.  In  point  of 

ual  ability,  of  sound  legal  learning  and 
o > loquence  of  speech,  he  was  second  to  no 
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a Senator  for  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Montour,  Co- 
lumbia and  Sullivan.  In  1872  be  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  state  but  was  not 
elected.  At  the  same  election  Colonel  Freeze 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  convention  to 
reform  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
upon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Buckalew  for  gov- 
ernor, promptly  tendered  to  him  the  seat  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen  in  the  convention. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  convention,  Colonel  Freeze  offered  his 
resignation  to  that  body,  and  on  the  next 
day,  November  15th,  Mr.  Buckalew  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  served  dur- 
ing the  sitting.  In  the  same  fall  of  1872, 
Mr.  Buckalew  published  a work  on  “Propor- 
tional Representation,”  which  was  edited  by 
Colonel  Freeze,  and  issued  by  John  Camp- 
bell & Son,  Philadelphia. 

In  March,  1876,  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion, at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  Buckalew  was, 
by  acclamation,  nominated  to  head  the 
Democratic  electoral  ticket  of  the  state  at 
the  ensuing  presidential  election. 

During  his  term  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Buckalew,  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  legislative  duties,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1864,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
“Minority  Report  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Acts,”  Mr.  Sumner  submitting 
the  report  of  the  majority.  On  the  20th  of 
February,  1865,  he  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  subject  of  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  the  halls  of  Congress.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  1865,  he  delivered  his 
celebrated  speech  on  “Representation  in 
Congress.”  On  the  15th  of  January,  1867, 
he  addressed  the  Senate  “On  the  Executive 
power  to  make  removals  from  office  ” ; on 
July  11th  “On  Reconstruction”;  and  on  the 
same  day  on  “Cumulative  Voting”;  on  Jan- 
uary 29th,  1868,  on  the  subject  of  “Recon- 
struction”; on  the  26th  of  March,  on  “The 
McArdle  Case— Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 


Court”;  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1869,  he  sub- 
mitted a “Report  on  Representative  Re- 
form”, and  on  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
an  “Opinion  on  the  Impeachment  of  An- 
drew Johnson.” 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  Mr.  Buckalew  prac- 
ticed law  in  Bloomsburg  and  engaged  in 
leisure  times  in  the  preparation  of  a work 
on  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
book,  published  in  1883,  shows  more  the 
bent  of  Mr.  Buckalew ’s  mind  and  his  ability 
as  a constitutional  lawyer  than  any  other  of 
his  Avorks.  It  is  regarded  and  quoted  as  au- 
thority on  all  questions  discussed  therein, 
and  is  exhaustive  in  its  reference  to  judicial 
decisions  and  the  construction  of  legal  terms 
and  phrases  contained  in  that  instrument. 

In  1849  Mr.  Buckalew  married  Miss  Per- 
melia  Wadsworth,  who  survives  him,  and  by 
whom  he  was  the  father  of  a son,  now  de- 
ceased, and  a daughter,  the  wife  of  Levi  E. 
Waller,  Esq.  Mr.  Buckalew  died  in  Blooms- 
burg, May  19,  1899. 

John  G.  Montgomery  belonged  to  the  large 
and  influential  family  of  that  name  Avhich 
settled  on  Mahoning  creek  on  the  north  bank 
of  Susquehanna  river,  where  the  borough  of 
Danville  noAv  stands,  in  about  1774.  After 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened 
an  office  in  that  place,  and  AAras  prosecutor 
of  the  pleas  for  Columbia  county  for  several 
years.  He  Avas  a large  and  handsome  gen- 
tleman, of  great  ability  and  sound  learning. 
In  1855  he  Avas  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1856  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress. He  attended  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies attendant  on  Mr.  Buchanan  assum- 
ing the  office  of  president,  and  Avas  stricken 
with  the  mysterious  National  Hotel  disease, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Danville,  Pa.,  April 
24.  1857,  aged  fiftv-tAVo  years.  In  point  of 
actual  ability,  of  sound  legal  learning  and 
of  eloquence  of  speech,  he  Avas  second  to  no 
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a Senator  for  tli ■ district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  Montour,  Co- 
lumbia and  Suiiivan.  In  1872  no  was  the 
nominee  of  tbo  Democratic  party  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  state  but  was  not 
elected.  A : ; lie  same  election  Colonel  Freeze 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  convention  to 
reform  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
upon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Buckalew  for  gov- 
ernor, promptly  tendered  to  him ‘the  seat  (lo 
which  he  had  been  chosen  in  the  convention. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  convention,  Colonel  Freeze  offered  his 
resignation  to  that  body,  and  on  the  ne..t 
day,  November  15th,  Mr.  Buckalew  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  served  din  - 
ing the  sitting.  In  the  same  fall  of  187  i. 
Mr.  Buckalew  published  a work  on  “ Propor- 
tional Representation,”  which  was  edited  • y 
Colonel  Freeze,  and  issued  by  John  Camn- 
beli  & Son,  Philadelphia. 

In  March,  1876,  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion, at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  Buckalew  was, 
by  acclamation,  nominated  to  head  ti  c 
Democratic  electoral  ticket  of  the  state  at 
the  ensuing  presidential  election. 

During  his  term  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Buckalew,  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  legislative  duties,  on  the  l.t  of 
March,  1864,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
“Minority  Report  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Acts,”  Mr.  Sumner  submitting 
the  report  of  the  majority.  On  the  20t.li  of 
February,  1865,  he  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  subject  of  lighting,  'mating 
and  ventilating  the  halls  of  Congres  s.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  1865,  he  delivered  As 
celebrated  speech  on  “Representation  n 
Congress.”  On  the  15th  of  January.  1867, 
he  addressed  the  Senate  “On  the  Execute  e 
power  to  make  removals  from  office";  n 
July  11th  “On  Reconstruction”:  and  on  the 
same  day  on  “Cumulative  Voting”;  on  Jan- 
uary 29th,  1868,  on  the  subject  of  “Recon- 
struction”; on  the  26th  of  March,  on  “The 
McArdle  Case  — Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 


Court”;  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1869,  he  sub 
rnitted  a • Rej  >rt  m Representative  !.  - 
form”,  and  on  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
an  “Opinion  on  the  Impeachment  of  An 
drew  J ohnson . ’ ’ 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  Mr.  Buckalew  prat1 
ticed  law  in  Bloomsburg  and  engaged  in 
leisure  times  in  the  preparation  of  a work 
on  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
book,  published  in  1883,  shows  more  the 
bent  of  Mr.  Buckalew ’s  mind  and  his  ability 
as  a constitutional  lawyer  than  any  other  of 
his  works.  It  is  regarded  and  quoted  as  au- 
thority on  ail  questions  discussed  therein, 
and  i3  exhaustive  in  its  reference  to  judicial 
decisions  and  the  construction  of  legal  terms 
and  phrases  contained  in  that  instrument. 

In  1849  Mr.  Buckalew  married  Miss  Per- 
melia  Wadsworth,  who  survives  him,  and  by 
whom  he  ^was  the  father  of  a son,  now  de- 
ceased, and  a daughter,  the  wife  of  Levi  E. 
Waller,  Esq.  Mr.  Buckalew  died  in  Blooms- 
burg, May  19,  1899. 

John  G.  Montgomery  belonged  to  the  large 
end  influential  family  of  that  name  which 
settled  bn  Mahoning  creek  on  the  north  bank 
of  Susquehanna  river,  where  the  borough  of 
Danville  now  stands,  in  about  1774.  After 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened 
an  office  in  that  place,  and  was  prosecutor 
of  the  pleas  for  Columbia  county  for  several 
years.  He  was  a large  and  handsome  gen- 
tleman, of  great  ability  and  sound  learning. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  in  1856  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress. He  attended  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies attendant  on  Mr.  Buchanan  assum- 
ing the  office  of  president,  and  was  stricken 
with  the  mysterious  National  Hotel  disease, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Danville,  Pa.,  April 
L 1857.  aged  fifty-two  years.  In  point  of 
actual  ability,  of  sound  legal  learning  and. 
of  eloquence  of  speech,  he  was  second  to  no 
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man  at  the  bar,  and  liis  death  was  a positive 
loss  to  the  public  in  the  great  career  just 
opening  before  him.  Mr.  Montgomery  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  John  Cooper,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  several  daughters. 

Benneville  Keim  Rhodes  was  a son  of  John 
Rhodes,  a popular  and  influential  citizen  of 
Danville,  and  who  held  the  office  of  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  for  three  years,  from 
October  22,  1825.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  born  in 
1813  and  after  engaging  in  several  employ- 
ments, began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  John  Cooper,  Esq.,  and  was  in  due 
time  admitted  to  practice.  He  followed  his 
profession  regularly  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  being  an  ardent  Democrat  he  took 
part  in  all  political  contests  and  in  1872  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
against  Dr.  Strawbridge,  but  was  not  elect- 
ed. Mr.  Rhodes  married  Helen,  a daughter 
of  Dr.  David  Petrikin,  a distinguished  citi- 
zen of  the  county,  who  had  represented  the 
district  in  Congress  from  1837  to  1841,  and 
died  January  3,  1849.  Mr.  Rhodes  survived 
his  wife,  who  left  no  children,  and  died  July 
11,  1891. 

George  A.  Frick  was  born  December  26, 
1786,  and  died  June  9,  1872.  He  was,  on  the 
paternal  side,  pure  German  and  on  his  moth- 
er’s side,  pure  Dutch.  His  grandfather,  Con- 
rad Prick,  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Ileidelburg  in  1732,  landed  in  Philadelphia 
and  settled  in  Germantown,  whence  the 
father  of  George  A.  removed  to  Lancaster, 
where  he  was  bom.  Somewhere  in  the  1790 's 
his  father  removed  to  Northumberland 
Pa,  George  had  no  early  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, but  being  ambitious,  devoted  himself 
to  the  studying  of  such  elementary  books  as 
he  could  find,  and  to  these  studies  he  gave 
all  the  spare  time  of  day  and  night.  Ilis 
father  became  recorder  of  Northumberland 
county  and  George  became  the  clerk  or  as- 
sistant in  his  father’s  office  at  Sunbury. 
While  thus  employed  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  under  the  preceptorship  of 


Hugh  Bellas,  then  a prominent  lawyer  in 
Sunbury,  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 

On  the  organization  of  Columbia  county, 
March  22,  1813,  Governor  Snyder  appointed 
him  prothonotary  of  the  said  county,  in 
which  office  he  continued,  under  several  ap- 
pointments, until  1821.  Upon  retiring  from 
that  position  he  opened  an  office  in  Danville 
and  entered  upon  a successful  and  lucrative 
practice  of  the  law,  which  he  continued  un- 
til 1851,  when  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Danville  bank  he  was  chosen  cashier.  Mr. 
Prick  was  considered  the  best  real  estate 
lawyer  of  his  time  at  the  bar  of  Columbia 
county. 

Mr.  Frick  married  Eleanor  Hurley,  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Hurley  of  Sunbury,  a sis- 
ter of  William  Gray  Hurley,  Esq.,  late  of 
Bloomsburg.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Jordan 
married  a sister  of  Mrs.  Frick.  Mr.  Frick 
left  a considerable  family ; two  of  his  sons 
were  members  of  the  bar  and  one  a physi- 
cian. The  family  were  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Edward  H.  Baldy  was  a son  of  Peter 
Baldy  and  Sarah  Baldy,  and  was  born  in 
Danville,  then  Columbia  county,  April  1, 
1821.  He  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  col- 
lege, and  became  a student  at  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Joshua  W.  Comly,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  on  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1842.  He  retired  from  active  practice  No- 
vember 1,  1884,  and  died  November  15,  1891; 
leaving  to  survive  him,  Mary  B.,  avIio  sur- 
vived her  husband,  Peter  Grove ; Kate  G., 
who  survived  her  husband,  Charles  Watson, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  J.  Baldy, 
Sarah  B.,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Jennings;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Baldy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alice  M. 
B.  Hartman,  wife  of  Paul  Hartman,  of  Paris, 
France,  and  Henrietta  E.  Baldy.  His  oldest 
son,  Edward  H.  Baldy,  Jr.,  was  a member  of 
the  bar  and  died  in  1876.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  assistant  district  attorney  un- 
der William  B.  Mann,  Esq.,  at  Philadelphia. 

Edward  11.  Baldy  was  elected  president  of 
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the  Danville  National  Bank,  April  18,  1865, 
succeeding  his  father,  Peter  Baldy,  who  had 
been  president  from  its  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  death ; and  Edward  EL,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son,  William  J.  Baldy, 
Esq.,  also  a member  of  the  bar— making  the 
singular  fact  of  three  generations  succeed- 
ing to  the  same  post,  in  the  same  financial 
institutiop. 

Mr.  Baldy  was  an  ideal  lawyer— well  read, 
cool,  calm,  clear-headed,  with  a positive 
genius  for  extracting  the  truth  from  an  un- 
willing witness,  and  for  impressing  his  own 
views  upon  a jury.  He  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  being  the  best  case  lawyer  at  the  bar. 

Joshua  Wright  Comly  was  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Sarah  Wright  Comly,  and  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  November  16,  1810, 
and  died  at  the  Montour  House,  Danville, 
Montour  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  Friday, 
February  13,  1897,  and  was  buried  at  Mil- 
ton.  Northumberland  county.  He  was  a de- 
scendant of  Henry  and  Joan  Comly,  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  with  William  Penn. 
His  family  was  of  the  Quaker  faith,  in  which 
he  also  was  reared.  In  1820  his  father  re- 
moved to  Milton,  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  received  such  edu- 
cation as  the  schools  of  the  town  afforded, 
and  from  private  tutors,  and  subsequently 
took  a course  at  Princeton  college. 

In  1827  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  at 
Milton  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Hepburn, 
Esq.,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Northumberland  county.  After  a 
short  time  he  opened  an  office  at  Orwigs- 
burg,  Schuylkill  county,  Avhence  after  a few 
years  he  removed  to  Danville,  Columbia 
county,  where  he  remained  during  his  life. 
Mr.  Comly  was  never  married. 

Mr.  Comly  was  on  several  occasions  of- 
fered the  judgeship  of  the  Common  Pleas  of 
surrounding  districts,  but  uniformly  de- 
clined the  honor.  In  1851  he  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  .judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  state,  but  was  not  elected.  He  retired 
from  practice  in  1882,  having  been  in  active 
professional  life  a little  over  fifty  years. 
During  these  years  there  are  few  names 
which  appear  oftener  than  his  in  the  Re- 
ports, and  it  would  be  an  interesting  study 
to  go  through  them  and  name  some  cases 
familiar  to  the  Pennsylvania  lawyer — nota- 
bly Hole  vs.  Rittenhouse,  to  be  found  in  19 
Pa.  305;  25  Pa.  491,  and  Judge  Black’s  dis- 
senting opinion  found  in  2 Phila.,  Appen- 
dix 411;  and  on  down  to  the  Cameron  will 
case,  known  as  Harrison’s  Appeal.  100  Pa. 
458,  1882.  In  the  case  of  Hess  vs.  Doty, 
tried  before  Judge  Anthony,  this  incident 
occurred:  The  case  turned  on  the  doctrine 
of  Clow  vs.  Woods,  5 S.  & R.,  275,  and  was 
tried  originally  before  arbitrators,  Hurley 
for  plaintiff,  Freeze  for  defendant,  and 
upon  appeal  was  tried  by  Hurley  and  Pleas- 
ants for  the  plaintiff,  and  Freeze  and  Comly 
for  defendant.  Mr.  Hurley  put  in  his  case 
with  his  usual  care  and  caution,  and  on  say- 
ing to  the  court,  “Plaintiff  rests,”  the  judge 
leaned  over  the  bench  and  said,  “Mr.  Hur- 
ley, you  have  no  case,”  whereupon  Mr.  Hur- 
ley got  upon  his  feet  and  began  an  argument 
with  the  judge  upon  the  case  which  grew 
quite  warm.  Mr.  Freeze,  fearing  that  Mr. 
Hurley  might  convince  the  judge  that  he 
had  a case,  began  to  fidget  on  his  chair,  and 
was  preparing  to  rise  and  take  a part  in  the 
fray,  when  Mr.  Comly,  perceiving  the  mo- 
tion, laid  a heavy  hand  on  his  young  asso- 
ciate, and  whispered,  “My  God!  John,  never 
help  the  judge!”  John  didn’t,  and  in  a few 
minutes  more  the  judge  had  Mr.  Hurley 
beaten  and  out  of  court.  It  was  never  for- 
gotten ; and  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  din- 
ner which  Mr.  Comly  gave  to  his  legal 
friends,  the  incident  Avas  related  by  his  as- 
sociate, to  the  great  amusement  and  ap- 
plause of  the  judges  and  lawyers  at  the  so- 
cial board. 

Mr.  Comly  Avas  a man  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal and  professional  integrity  and  honor; 
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he  was  a great  lawyer,  he  troubled  himself 
very  little  with  or  about  briefs,  or  cases,  he 
went  down  to  first  principles  and  brought 
thence  the  law  which  lay  behind  the  cases, 
decisions  and  reports,  and  his  deductions 
were  as  clear  as  spring  water  and  as  fresh. 
He  was  a scholar  as  well  as  a lawyer,  and 
read  with  ease  the  French  classics,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  and  Greek;  his  library  was  se- 
lect as  well  as  extensive,  and  was  gathered 
for  use  and  not  for  show.  His  name  is 
spoken  with  reverence  and  his  memory  will 
long  remain  among  the  juniors  as  that  of  the 
model  lawyer,  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
the  genial  gentleman. 

Robert  Finney  Clark  was  the  son  of  John 
Clark  and  Margaret  Maxwell,  and  was  born 
in  1821,  September  23d.  He  received  an 
academic  education  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  college.  lie  was  for  several  years 
private  tutor  to  Donald  Cameron,  son  of 
Gen.  Simon  Cameron.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Joshua  W.  Comly,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Columbia  county  in 
1847.  He  opened  an  office  in  Bloomsburg 
and  soon  commanded  a large  practice.  He 
brought  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  a 
mind  well  stored  with  literature  and  law 
and  during  his  professional  life  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  bar  of  his  county.  Mr. 
Clark  married  Miss  Martha  Hurley  Frick, 
daughter  of  George  A.  Frick,  Esq.,  who  sur- 
vived him  and  by  whom  he  left  a large  fam- 
ily. One  son,  John  Moore  Clark,  read  law 
in  the  office  of  John  G.  Freeze,  Esq.,  and  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  the  county  and 
held  that  office  during  the  trial  of  the  second 
set  of  the  notorious  “Mollie  Maguires.” 
Mr.  Clark  was  a gentleman  of  most  pleasing 
manners  and  address,  both  at  the  bar  and  in 
social  life.  He  was  a candidate  for  Congress 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  18G2,  but  was 
not  elected.  He  died  in  Bloomsburg,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1876. 

William  Gray  Hurley  was  the  son  of  Dan- 
iel Hurley  and  Martha  Reed  Hurley,  of  Sun- 


bury,  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  were  married  March  23,  1785. 
They  left  a family  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
William  G.,  born  in  Sunbury  in  1799,  was 
the  youngest.  He  had  few  educational  ad- 
vantages, but  he  made  the  best  use  of  those 
which  he  had  and  fitted  himself  largely  to 
undertake  the  study  of  the  law.  He  became 
a student  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  settled  in  Bloomsburg,  in  Co- 
lumbia county,  and  soon  acquired  an  exten- 
sive business,  which  often  brought  him  be- 
fore the  criminal  and  civil  juries;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  his  professional  work  was  in 
the  Orphans’  Court  and  the  settlement  of 
estates.  In  this  branch  of  the  law  he  was 
well  versed,  and  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  clients  to  the  very  last.  Mr.  Hurley  was 
an  ardent  AVhig  in  those  early  days  and  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Congress  in 
1838,  but  was  not  elected  — a candidate  for 
the  Senate  in  1847  and  was  not  elected — and 
was  a candidate  for  representative  in  1854 
with  equal  ill  success.  Indeed,  his  candi- 
dacy was  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  an  organization  than  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  election.  Mr.  Hurley  was  never 
married.  He  died  in  Bloomsburg  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  Sunbury,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

John  Gosse  Freeze.  The  family  from 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  descended 
immigrated  from  the  Low  Countries  and  set- 
tled in  New  Jersey  long  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  his  grandfather,  Peter 
Freeze,  was  a soldier  in  the  Jersey  line 
throughout  that  struggle.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  set- 
tled at  Tuckahoe,  in  what  is  noAv  Nortlmm- 
berland  county.  His  father,  James  Freeze, 
was  born  December  31,  1798.  He  married 
Frances,  a daughter  of  John  Gosse,  in  April 
1823,  of  which  marriage  there  were  born 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  eldest.  John  Gosse  Freeze  was 
born  November  4, 1825,  at  the  mouth  of  Loyal 
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Sock  creek,  in  what  is  now  Lycoming  county, 
lie  received  a common  school  and  academic 
education,  and  began  teaching  school  while 
yet  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1846 
he  entered  the  office  of  Joshua  W.  Comly  in 
Danville,  as  a student-at-law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Columbia  county  April 
19,  1848,  on  the  certificate  of  William  G. 
Hurley,  Edward  Ii.  Baldy  and  Charles  R. 
Buckalew.  He  opened  an  office  in  Blooms- 
burg  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  there  until  the  present  time,  1902. 

In  1854  Mr  Freeze  married  Miss  Marga- 
ret Hutchison  Walker,  a daughter  of  Robert 
Walker  and  Sarah  Hutchison,  being  a de: 
scendant  on  both  sides  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
George  Walker  of  Londonderry.  By  his 
marriage  he  was  the  father  of  five  children— 
Kate,  who  died  in  infancy;  Maude,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years;  and  Hope, 
Helen  and  Boyd,  who  died  in  childhood. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  register  and  re- 
corder of  Columbia  county,  and  re-elected 
in  1866.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  resigned  after  a brief 
service  in  favor  of  Hon.  Charles  R.  Bucka- 
lew, who  was  then  elected  by  the  convention 
in  his  stead.  Mr.  Freeze  has  been  a vestry- 
man and  senior  warden  of  St.  Paul’s  parish, 
Bloomsburg,  for  many  years,  and  is  still  re- 
tained in  those  offices.  He  was  for  several 
years  a member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1884  was  elected  chancellor,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  occupies.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a trustee  of  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Bloomsburg;  president  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Rosemont  cemetery  company; 
president  of  the  Columbia  county  bar  asso- 
ciation, and  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bar  association;  and  was  president  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Banking  company. 

Colonel  Freeze  has  been  an  editor  and 
newspaper  publisher,  is  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  pamphlets  on  literary,  theological 


and  historical  subjects;  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  entitled,  “A  Royal  Pastoral  and 
Other  Poems,”  and  of  a ‘‘History  of  Colum- 
bia County”  and  editor  of  a work  on  “Pro- 
portional Representation,”  written  by  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Buckalew.  He  has  been  contin- 
uously in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Bloomsburg,  in  Columbia  county,  and  in 
counties  adjoining,  since  1848,  and  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  senior  bar. 
Not  a judge,  president  or  associate,  nor  other 
member  of  the  bar,  admitted  previously  to 
the  erection  of  Montour  county  in  1850,  is 
now  living;  and  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  every  member  of  the  bar  with  one 
exception. 

During  his  professional  life,  Colonel 
Freeze  has  been  concerned  in  nearly  all  the 
ejectments  on  original  titles  tried  in  his 
county — Goodman  vs.  Sanger,  Longenberger 
vs.  McReynolds,  and  others  of  like  nature, 
and  in  most  of  the  trials  for  homicide  during 
the  same  period,  the  most  notable  of  these 
latter  being  the  notorious  and  sensational 
“Mollie  Maguire”  cases.  They  grew  out  of 
the  troubles  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of 
Schuylkill,  Northumberland  and  Columbia 
counties  in  1869,  and  culminated  in  the  mur- 
der of  Alexander  W.  Rea,  a superintendent 
and  paymaster  in  Columbia  county.  There 
were  ten  men  implicated,  some  of  whom  es- 
caped from  the  country  and  were  never  ar- 
rested. But  in  1869,  John  Duffy,  Thomas 
Donohue,  Michael  Prior  and  Patrick  Hester 
were  arrested  and  indicted.  The  defendants 
were  represented  by  John  W.  Ryon,  of 
Schuylkill;  Simon  P.  Wolverton,  of  North- 
umberland; John  G.  Freeze,  of  Columbia, 
and  Brockway  & Elwell.  Duffy,  Donohue 
and  Prior  were  acquitted,  and  as  to  Hester 
a nolle  prosequi  Avas  taken.  In  1877,  eight 
years  after  the  first  trials.  Hester  Avas  again 
arrested  with  Peter  McHugh  and  Patrick 
Tullv  and  were  indicted  and  tried  for  the 
same  murder.  The  commomvealth  was  rep- 
resented by  District  Attorney  Clark,  C.  R. 
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Buckalew  and  F.  W.  Hughes  and  F.  B. 
Gowen;  the  defendants  by  John  W.  Ryon, 
S.  P.  Wolverton,  John  G.  Freeze  and  Brock- 
way  & Elwell.  The  trial  occupied  three 
weeks,  and  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty. 
The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  is 
reported  in  85  Pa.  139 ; it  was  heard  before 
the  Board  of  Pardons  and  a recommendation 
refused.  The  case  was  argued  before  each 
one  of  the  three  tribunals,  for  the  prisoners 
by  S.  P.  Wolverton  and  John  G.  Freeze.  The 
Paper  Book,  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Wol- 
verton, made,  with  the  appendix,  a volume 
of  over  one  thousand  pages.  Both  sets  of 
cages  were  tried  before  Elwell,  president 
judge,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Warren  J.  AVood- 
ward,  his  predecessor  in  the  Common  Pleas. 


Columbia  county  was  erected  out  of  part 
of  Northumberland,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly 
of  March  22,  1813,  P L 146,  and  was  to  be 
organized  after  the  first  of  September  fol- 
lowing. The  county  was  declared  to  belong 
to  the  Eighth  judicial  district,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Union  and 
Lycoming.  By  virtue  of  that  designation 
Hon.  Seth  Chapman,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Northumberland  district,  July  11, 
1811,  became  the  first  president  judge  of 
Columbia  county,  and  held  his  first  court 
for  the  county,  at  Danville,  in  January,  1814. 

Seth  Chapman  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Chapman,  and  was  born  in  Wrightstown, 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  23, 
1771,  and  was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  first- 
settler,  John  Chapman,  of  Bucks  county, 
who  came  from  \rorkshire,  England,  about 
the  year  1684.  Jle  was  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  tie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Nor- 
ristown in  September,  1791.  After  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  of  the  Northumber- 
land district,  he  removed  to  Northumber- 
land, where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  De- 
cember, 1835.  He  resigned  his  office  of  judge 
October  10,  1833,  Judge  Chapman  had  an 


able  and  brilliant  bar  before  him,  notably 
Thomas  Duncan  and  Charles  Huston,  who 
were  afterwards  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
David  Watts,  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Charles 
Hall,  Ebenezer  Greenough  and  Hugh  Bellas. 
He  was  not,  perhaps,  the  equal  of  these  men, 
but  was  nevertheless  a sound  lawyer  and 
conservative  judge.  No  traditions  of  his 
court  or  character  have  come  down  to  us. 

Hon.  Ellis  Lewis  succeeded  Judge  Chap- 
man. He  Avas  born  May  16,  1798,  in  Lewis- 
burg,  a town  named  in  honor  of  his  father, 
Eli  Lewis.  (See  sketch  in  Lycoming  county.) 

Judge  Donnel  was  the  son  of  Plenry  and 
Margaret  Donnel  and  was  born  March  14, 
1801.  He  succeeded  Judge  Lewis.  (See 
sketch  in  Lycoming  county.) 

Joseph  Biles  Anthony  was  born  in  the  city 
M Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1795. 
(See  sketch  in  Lycoming  county.) 

Hon.  James  Pollock  was  then  appointed 
to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  demise  of 
Judge  Anthony.  (See  sketch  in  Union 
county.) 

John  Nesbitt  Conyngham  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  December  17,  1798,  and 
graduated  with  high  honor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania-  in  1816.  He  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  and  on 
his  admission  to  the  bar  came  to  Wilkes- 
barre  in  1820.  He  married  Miss  Butler,  a 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  Butler  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  In  1839  he  went  upon  the 
bench  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 
Judge  Conyngham  came  upon  the  bench  of 
Columbia  county  under  a commission  dated 
5th  November,  1851,  and  remained  there  un- 
til the  formation  of  the  Twenty-sixth  dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  counties  of  Columbia, 
Sullivan  and  Lycoming,  thereby  separating 
Columbia  from  his  original  district.  He  re- 
mained on  the  bench  in  Luzerne  county  un- 
til 1870,  when  he  resigned.  In  politics  he 
was  a firm  and  consistent  Democrat  and  his 
voice  and  influence  were  always  on  the  side 
of  his  country. 
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Under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clax- 
ton,  Judge  Conyngham  received  the  rite  of 
confirmation  in  St.  Stephen’s  church  in 
Wilkesbarre,  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Id.  A. 
Onderdonk,  in  the  year  1841,  and  during  a 
long  life  he  adorned  himself  with  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  He  was  a vestryman  in 
St.  Stephen’s  from  Easter,  1821,  until  his 
death,  a period  of  almost  fifty  years.  He  was 
elected  to  the  diocesan  convention  for  the 
first  time  in  1826,  and  in  1850  he  was  elected 
a deputy  to  the  general  convention  of  the 
-church  and  le-elected  to  every  subsequent 
one,  except  one.  In  1862  he  was  a member 
of  the  committee  on  canons,  with  Judge 
Chambers  of  Maryland,  Murray  Hoffman  of 
New  York  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts.  In  October  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  Judge  Conyngham ’s  judgment 
was  sound  and  eminently  conservative.  He 
was  not  a radical,  either  in  law,  politics  or 
theology.  He  was  a polished  gentleman,  a 
thorough  lawyer,  an  upright  judge,  an  hum- 
ble Christian.  He  died  at  Magnolia,  in 
Mississippi,  on  Thursday,  April  23,  1871,  by 
an  accident  at  a railroad  station.  The  cir- 
cumstances will  no  doubt  he  fully  detailed  in 
another  place,  and  will  not  be  added  here. 
Judge  Conyngham  left  a widow  and  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Warren  J.  Woodward,  whose  sketch  ap- 
pears in  Berks  county,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Twenty-sixth  judicial  dis- 
trict, composed  of  Columbia,  Sullivan  and 
Wyoming  counties,  and  served  by  appoint- 
ment and  election  from  July,  1856,  to  De- 
cember, 1861. 

Aaron  Kingsley  Peckham  was  the  second 
child  of  Kingsley  Peckham  and  Hannah 
Retta  Rounds,  and  was  born  at  Bristol,  Bris- 
tol county,  Rhode  Island,  October  15,  1815. 
His  father  was  a farmer  and  while  residing 
in  Rhode  Island  made  a bare  competence  for 
himself  and  family.  He  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1829  and  settled  in  Columbia, 


Bradford  county.  In  1838  he  entered  his 
name  as  a student-at-law  in  the  office  of  John 
C.  Adams  of  the  Towanda  bar,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1842.  After  the  erec- 
tion of  Wyoming  from  part  of  Luzerne 
county,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Tunk- 
hannock  and  settled  down  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1845  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Col.  Elhanan  Smith,  which  con- 
tinued about  three  years. 

In  1860  the  Hon.  Warren  J.  Woodward, 
the  then  presiding  judge  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  judicial  district,  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  Twenty-third  district,  compris- 
ing the  county  of  Berks,  and  surrendered 
his  commission  as  presiding  judge  of  the 
Twenty-sixth.  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
commissioned  A.  K.  Peckham,  Esq.,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  fall  of  1861.  In  the  fall 
of  1862  William  Elwell,  then  a member  of 
the  Bradford  county  bar,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  and  concurred  in  by  the  Re- 
publicans for  president  judge  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  district,  comprising  Columbia,  Sulli- 
van and  Wyoming  counties.  Judge  Peck- 
ham declined  to  be  a candidate.  LTpon  De- 
cember 1,  1862,  his  commission  expired,  and 
he  resumed  his  practice  at  Tunkhannock, 
continuing  there  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  22,  1865. 

Judge  Peckham  married  Jane  A.  P.  Man- 
ville,  at  Towanda,  February  21.  1845.  She 
died  at  Tunkhannock  the  5th  day  of  July, 
1855.  By  her  he  left  one  daughter,  Mrs.  N. 
P.  Dicks,  who  resides  at  Towanda,  Pa.  He 
married  Jane  E.  Knowles  at  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.,  November  24,  1858.  By  her  he  left 
one  daughter,  residing  with  her  mother  at 
Chittenango. 

William  Elwell  was  born  at  Athens,  Brad- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  October  9,  1808. 
He  received  a good  English  education  at 
the  Athens  academy.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  an  assistant  under  Chief  Engi- 
neer Randall  in  running  exploring  lines  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river  for  the 
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location  of  a canal  from  the  New  York  state 
line  southward.  After  leaving  the  engineer 
corps  he  taught  school  for  three  years,  and 
then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Horace  Williston,  Esq.,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  February,  1833. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1842  and  1843,  and  at  his  first  session  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  among 
the  members  of  which  were  men  who  after- 
ward attained  great  distinction,  notably 
Judge  Sharswood,  Judge  Gamble,  Judge 
Barrett,  Hendrick  B.  Wright  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  and  of  Avhom  he  was  in  every  re- 
spect the  equal.  As  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee  he  prepared  and  reported 
the  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt, 
which,  with  a single  change,  stands  how  as 
originally  reported.  In  1844  he  declined  a 
nomination  for  Congress,  but  in  1866  he 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  party,  the 
Democratic,  and  accepted  the  nomination  in 
the  Thirteenth  district.  He  ran  far  ahead  of 
his  ticket,  but  was  not  elected.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  president  judge  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  judicial  district,  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Columbia,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming,  no 
candidate  being  named  against  him;  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1872,  he 
was  re-elected  without  a dissenting  vote.  In 
May,  1874,  Wyoming  and  Sullivan  were 
created  the  Forty-fourth  judicial  district, 
and  Montour  county  was  added  to  Columbia, 
the  district  still  remaining  the  Twenty- 
sixth. 

In  April,  1871,  Judge  Elwell  was  chosen 
umpire  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  the 
operators  and  the  miners  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions,  and  his  impartial  judgment 
was  accepted  by  all  parties  as  a just  and 
equitable  solution  of  the  troubles.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  as  president 
judge  of  the  Twenty-sixth  district,  the  bar 
of  the  district  unanimously,  and  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  requested  him  to  accept  a 
third  term,  to  which  he  consented;  and  the 


political  convention  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  party  respectively,  following  the 
lead  of  the  bar,  nominated  him  to  the  office 
for  the  election  of  1882.  He  was  then  again 
unanimously  chosen. 

It  is  believed  that  Judge  Elwell  held  more 
special  courts  than  any  judge  upon  the 
bench  during  his  incumbency;  and  in  order 
to  have  the  advantage  of  his  legal  learning 
and  ability  many  important  cases  have  been 
certified  to  Columbia  county  and  tried  be- 
fore him.  Among  the  many  notable  cases 
which  he  has  tried  are  the  Williamsport 
Bond  case,  Fisher  against  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, Tryon  and  Dull  against  Munson, 
and  the  celebrated  Cameron  will  case  from 
Pinion  county,  each  involving  the  rights  of 
parties  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  in  all  of  which  his 
opinions  were  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  the  appeal  in  the  Will  case,  after 
elaborate  argument  by  eminent  counsel  for 
the  appellant,  the  decision  was  affirmed,  the 
Supreme  Court  adopting  the  opinion  of  the 
court  below  as  the  opinion  of  that  court. 

The  Mollie  Maguire  cases,  growing  out  of 
the  murder  of  Alexander  W.  Rea,  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of  itself 
forms  a volume  of  1,021  pages,  and  estab- 
lishes many  important  questions  on  the  law 
of  homicide,  was  tried  before  him. 

Judge  Elwell  resigned  from  the  bench, 
July  28,  1888.  On  that  occasion  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  the  Twenty-sixth  district 
tendered  to  him  a banquet,  which  was  ar- 
ranged to  be  held  at  the  Exchange  hotel  in 
Bloomsburg  on  Friday,  October  19,  1888.  It 
was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  in  the  state;  and  in 
opening  the  post  prandial  proceedings,  Col- 
onel Freeze,  the  toastmaster,  remarking  on 
the  important  cases  tried  before  the  honored 
guest,  said:  “I  have  seen  as  advocates  be- 
fore him  in  our  court  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  the  state ; I may  be  allowed  to 
name  on  this  occasion,  Judge  Jeremiah  S. 
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Black,  Judge  George  W.  Woodward,  Judge 
John  W.  Maynard,  lion.  Franklin  B.  Gowen, 
Gov.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Judge  Edward  Owen 
Parry,  Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  Hon. 
Francis  W.  Hughes,  Mr.  Attorney  General 
Palmer,  with  many  other  gifted  and  able 
men.” 

Upon  his  election  to  the  bench  in  1862, 
Judge  Elwell  removed  to  Bloomsburg, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  His  name 
during  these  years  was  often  canvassed  for 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  and  also  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
he  uniformly  declined  to  authorize  a can- 
vass' in  his  favor,  not  deeming  it  consonant 
with  judicial  propriety. 

Judge  Elwell  was  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  having  been  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Howe.  Tie  was  appointed  on  the  Bi- 
Centennial  committee  by  Governor  Hoyt  in 
1881,  but  his  official  duties  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  active  part.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  a trustee  of  the  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  school,  qnd  in  1873,  president  of  the 
board,  and  was  always  warmly  interested  in 
its  success. 

Judge  Elwell  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Clamana  Shaw,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children.  His  second  wife  was 
a daughter  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Thayer,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.  He  died  at 
Bloomsburg,  October  15,  1895,  leaving  a wife 
and  six  children  surviving. 

Elijah  Redmond  Ikeler  was  born  in  Green- 
wood township,  Columbia  county,  February 
27,  1838.  The  great-grandparents  of  Judge 
Ikeler  were  Germans,  who  came  to  America 
shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
settled  in  Belvidere,  N.  J.  His  grandfather, 
Andrew  Ikeler,  came  from  New  Jersey  on 
horseback,  and,  locating  in  Greenwood  town- 
ship, founded  the  family  in  this  county.  In 
his  early  youth  Judge  Ikeler  received  little 
educational  training,  until,  when  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  he  attended  the  Green- 
wood seminary,  located  at  Millville,  then  the 


leading  school  of  the  county.  Subsequently 
he  learned  the  Hade  of  a miller  at  Millville, 
and  still  later  purchased  the  plant  and  prop- 
erty of  the  former  owner,  and  conducted  the 
business  very  successfully  until  1865.  In 
that  year  he  moved  to  Bloomsburg  and  reg- 
istered as  a law  student  in  the  office  of  John 
G.  Freeze,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Columbia  county  in  May,  1867.  While  at 
Millville  and  during  the  years  of  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  law,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  exciting  political  issues  of  that  time, 
and  upon  coming  to  Bloomsburg  in  1865, 
purchased  a newspaper  called  the  “Columbia 
Democrat,”  which  he  consolidated  with  the 
“Star  of  the  North”  and  renamed  the  paper 
“The  Democrat  and  Star.”  However,  as 
the  time  for  his  admission  to  the  bar  ap- 
proached, he  retired  from  the  newspaper 
business  in  order  to  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  his  profession.  Mi-,  ikeler ’s 
natural  capacity  and  aptitude  for  the  law 
were  so  conspicuous  that  in  1869  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  for  the  county,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  the  first  of 
the  famous  “Mollie  Maguire”  trials.  The 
presiding  judge  was  Elwell  and  the  counsel 
for  the  commonwealth  were  District  Attor- 
ney Ikeler,  Robert  F.  Clark,  C.  R.  Buckalew, 
Edward  II.  Baldy  and  Linn  Bartholomew; 
for  the  defense,  John  W.  Ryon,  S.  P.  Wol- 
verton,  John  G.  Freeze,  G.eorge  E.  Elwell 
and  C.  B.  Brockway.  The  prisoners  put  up- 
on trial  were  John  Duffy,  Thomas  Donohue 
and  Michael  Prior,  who  were  all  acquitted, 
and  as  to  Patrick  Hester  a nolle  prosequi 
was  entered.  After  the  close  of  his  term  as 
district  attorney,  Mr.  Ikeler ’s  attention  was 
entirely  given  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. For  sixteen  years  he  continued  at  the 
bar,  and  succeeded  in  building  up  a large 
and  lucrative  practice.  In  February,  1885, 
he  formed  a partnership  with  a former  stu- 
dent, now  Ex-judge  Grant  Herring,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Ikeler  & Herring.  As  a 
lawyer  he  was  especially  strong  on  the  crim- 
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inal  side  of  the  court,  and  in  his  advocacy 
of  causes  before  a jury  was  exceptionally 
successful.  In  1888,  the  term  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Elwell  as  judge  of  the  several  courts 
of  the  Twelfth  judicial  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania having  expired,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  elected  to  that  position  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year.  For  over  nine  years 
Judge  Ikeler  presided  in  the  courts  of  this 
district,  and  in  1898  was  again  a candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  that  office, 
but  before  any  nomination  was  or  could  be 
made,  Judge  Ikeler  was  suddenly  stricken 
by  an  attack  of  heart  failure,  and  after  an 
illness  of  one  week,  died  at  his  home  in 
Bloomsburg  on  August  1,  1898. 

On  March  23,  1863,  Judge  Ikeler  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Helena  Armstrong,  a daughter 
of  Ephraim  Armstrong,  of  Bloomsburg,  and 
as  a result  of  the  marriage  there  were  born 
two  sons,  Frank  Ikeler  and  Fred  Ikeler,  who 
now  compose  the  law  firm  of  Ikeler  & Ikeler, 
in  their  native  town. 

Grant  Herring  was  born  at  Centreville, 
Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  19, 
1862 ; he  lived  in  Shenandoah,  Schuylkill 
county,  from  1864  to  1876;  then  moved  to 
Bloomsburg  and  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  school;  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  classical  course,  June,  1879; 
entered  Lafayette  college,  September,  1879, 
graduating  therefrom  June,  1883 ; read  law 
with  E.  R.  Ikeler,  of  Bloomsburg,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  February  1,  1885.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  senatorial  district  for 
four  years,  November  4,  1890 ; served  in  the 
extra  session  called  by  Governor  Pattison  in 
1893;  Avas  delegate-at-large  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
in  1892,  which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland ; 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  sound  money  at 
the  Democratic  state  convention  at  Allen- 
town, Pa.,  in  1896;  and  later  at  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1896,  of  which  he  was  also  a member;  was 


appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  Twelfth  district  of  Pennsylvania,  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  office  on  February  3,  1894; 
was  appointed  trustee  of  the  Bloomsburg 
State  Normal  school  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent in  1893,  1895,  and  again  in  1898 ; 
was  appointed  trustee  of  the  State  hospital 
for  injured  persons  at  Fountain  Springs,  Pa., 
June  7,  1898,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still 
acting.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  judicial  district,  August  10, 
1898,  and  was  appointed  one  of  three  judges 
to  determine  a contested  judicial  election  in 
Schuylkill  county,  August  18,  1898.  Mr. 
Herring  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  January,  1899. 

Robert  R.  Little,  of  Bloomsburg,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  and  influential  men  of  his  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  born  on  May  30,  1852, 
at  Berwick,  in  Columbia  county,  to  Ephraim 
H.  and  Eliza  Seybert  Little.  He  has  passed 
his  life  in  his  native  county,  where  he  is 
universally  known  and  honored.  His  father, 
Avho  was  a native  of  New  York  state,  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  at  an  early  day  set- 
tled at  Berwick,  in  Columbia  county,  and 
continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  a few  years  before  his  decease 
in  1900.  Robei’t’s  mother  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather,  George 
Little,  who  removed  from  New  York,  his 
native  state,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at 
an  early  day,  was  a son  of  Ephraim  Little, 
who  was  a captain  in  the  navy  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  Robert  attended  and  in  1871 
was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  school 
at  Bloomsburg,  being  a member  of  the  second 

i 

class  graduated  from  that  institution.  He 
afterwards  attended  Rochester  university, 
and  finished  his  classical  studies  at  Hamilton 
college,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Among  his  class- 
mates at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 
school  Avere  Hon.  John  M.  Gorman,  Judge 
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George  W.  Barteh,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Utah,  Mr.  G.  T.  Ailman  and  Dr.  Sliilly,  all 
of  whom  were  in  attendance  at  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  class  in  1871. 

After  leaving  college,  young  Little  entered 
his  father’s  office  at  Bloomsburg  as  a law 
student,  and  in  September,  1874,  passed  his 
examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
lie  at  once  began  practice  as  a partner  with 
his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  H.  & 
R.  R.  Little,  and  so  continued  until  his 
father’s  retirement  from  active  practice  in 
1885.  Their  practice,  general  in  character, 
was  quite  extensive  and  embraced  a wide 
range  of  important  cases  in  the  state  courts. 
As  a trial  lawyer,  our  subject  had  a consid- 
erable experience  and  became  widely  known 
for  his  success  in  this  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Little  continued  his  practice  until  the 
fall  of  1898,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Common  Pleas  bench  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Though  not  a politician  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  term,  he  has  always  been 
somewhat  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  party, 
and  been  honored  with  numerous  positions 
of  responsibility  and  trust. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
and  three  years  later  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office,  serving  in  all  two  frail  terms. 
He  served  three  terms  as  a member  of  the 
Bloomsburg  school  board,  and  is  also  trustee 
of  the  State  Normal  school. 

Judge  Little  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  also  is  connected  with  other  social 
and  fraternal  organizations. 

On  October  15,  1878,  Mr.  Little  married, 
at  Bloomsburg,  Miss  Deborah  T.  Tustin, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Tustin,  a Baptist 
minister,  and  who  was,  for  a number  of 
years,  cashier  of  the  First  National  bank  of 
Bloomsburg.  There  have  been  born  to  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Little  seven  children,  of  whom  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive,  the  rest  hav- 
ing died  in  infancy.  Judge  Little  with  his 
family  are  connected  with  the  Baptist  de- 


nomination, and  all  are  active  in  church  and 
benevolent  work. 

Henry  M.  Hinckley.  — On  the  resignation 
of  Judge  William  Elwell  from  the  Common 
Pleas  of  the  Twenty-sixth  district,  Governor 
Beaver,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1888,  commis- 
sioned Henry  M.  Hinckley,  one  of  the  junior 
bar  of  Danville,  Montour  county,  to  be  presi- 
dent judge.  Judge  Hinckley  is  the  son  of 
Joel  and  Theodosia  Hinckley  and  was  born 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  2,  1850.  He  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  the  city,  but  was 
privately  prepared  for  college,  and  graduat- 
ed from  Princeton  in  1874.  He  studied  law 
with  Isaac  X.  Grier  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Danville,  Pa.,  in  May,  1875.  He  served 
as  president  judge  from  July  31,  1888,  until 
January  7,  1889.  He  had  practiced  under 
his  predecessor,  and  bore  himself  on  the 
bench  with  dignity  and  urbanity.  The  uni- 
versal expression  of  the  bar  was  compli- 
mentary to  his  diligence  and  his  learning. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Danville,  where  he  still  enjoys  a large  and 
lucrative  professional  business. 

John  Gosse  Harman,  son  of  Peter  S.  and 
Rebecca  (Freeze)  Harman,  was  born  at 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania, 
March  16,  1873.  His  father  was  a foundry- 
man,  machinist  and  carbuilder  by  occupa- 
tion, and  was  a prominent  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason.  He  died  at  Bloomsburg  in 
1899.  John  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
school,  graduating  from  the  last  named  in- 
stitution in  1891.  He  later  registered  as 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Col.  John  G. 
Freeze,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Columbia 
county  bar  May  7,  1894.  He  immediately 
commenced  practice  in  partnership  with  his 
preceptor  under  the  firm  name  of  Freeze  & 
Harman,  which  alliance  still  continues. 
Their  practice  has  been  general  in  character, 
embracing  all  branches  of  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal code,  and  from  the  amount  of  the  im- 
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portant  litigation  in  which  the  firm  has  been 
engaged,  bespeaks  of  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Harman  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party,  doing 
efficient  work  as  speaker  in  the  campaigns. 
In  1895  he  was  appointed  district  attorney 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas  B. 
Hauley,  and  has  been  twice  re-elected.  He 
is  the  youngest  district  attorney  the  county 
ever  had*,  taking  the  office  when  but  twenty- 
three  years  old.  At  Bloomsburg,  in  1893,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  May  Sherwood,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  H.  G.  Sherwood,  a prominent  and 
prosperous  business  man  of  that  place.  They 
are  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
in  the'  affairs  of  which  Mrs.  Harman  is  an 
active  worker. 

William  Chrisman,  Bloomsburg,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Essick)  Chrisman, 
was  born  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  1854,  and  at 
an  early  age  removed  to  Montour  county, 
and  soon  afterwards  to  Columbia  county. 
He  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  on  a farm, 
and  each  day  after  his  labors  were  over,  he 
was  to  be  found  pouring  over  his  books, 
determined  to  secure  an  education.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  during  the  winter 
months,  and  began  teaching  at  the  age  of 
17  years,  graduating  from  the  Bloomsburg 


State  Normal  school  in  1877  and  afterwards 
taking  an  extended  course  in  the  classics, 
and  for  a number  of  years  taught  in  the 
Bloomsburg  schools. 

Mr.  Chrisman  studied  law  at  Bloomsburg 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Columbia  county 
bar  in  1882 ; the  same  year  he  was  elected 
town  treasurer  and  served  three  years.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  school  director  and 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  board  during  his 
term.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  district 
attorney  by  the  court,  filling  an  unexpired 
term,  and  was  then  elected  for  a full  term  of 
three  years.  He  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession  and 
has  been  identified  with  a large  number  of 
impoi’tant  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

A Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Chrisman  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county 
committee  in  1888,  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  five  years;  he  was  also  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  re-elected  for  the  second 
term. 

Our  subject’s  parents  and  grandparents 
were  originally  from  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  grandfather,  Boltzer  Essick, 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
his  great  grandfather,  John  Essick,  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under 
Washington. 
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CLARION  COUNTY 

By  JAMES  T.  MAFFETT 


The  Eighteenth  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  composed  of  the  county  of  Clar- 
ion. The  county  was  erected  out  of  parts  of 
Venango  and  Armstrong  counties,  by  act  ap- 
proved the  eleventh  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1839.  At  and  before  the  organization  of 
Clarion  county,  its  territory  was  sparsely 
settled,  but  the  inconvenience  of  getting  to 
the  county  seats  of  Venango  and  Armstrong 
counties  started  an  agitation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  county,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  Clarion  county.  By  the  or- 
ganic act,  the  county  was  attached  to  the 
Sixth  district,  then  consisting  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Erie,  Venango,  and  Crawford;  but 
before  any  court  was  held,  the  organic  act 
was  changed  (May  21,  1840),  and  the  county 
of  Clarion  added  to  the  Eighteenth  judicial 
district,  then  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Potter,  McKean  and  Jefferson.  Alexander 
McCalmont  was  president  judge,  and  Chris- 
tian Myers  and  Charles  Evans  associate 
judges  of  the  new  county. 

Judge  Alexander  McCalmont  was  past 
middle  life  when  he  came  to  preside  over 
the  courts  of  Clarion  county.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Center  county,  and  died  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  August  10,  1857.  His  parents  came  to 
reside  in  Franklin  in  1803.  Judge  McCal- 
mont was  a man  of  limited  education,  but 
by  self-application  became  proficient  enough 
to  teach  school.  He  had  been  successively 
commissioner,  treasurer,  recorder,  sheriff 
and  justice  of  the  peace  in  Venango  county. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1828.  Al- 
though somewhat  eccentric,  Judge  McCal- 
mont commanded  respect  by  his  magisterial 
learning  and  ability.  When  appointed  judge 


for  the  new  county,  he  brought  his  family 
and  library  with  him. 

The  associate  judges  were  prominent  citi- 
zens. Myers  was  an  extensive  iron  manu- 
facturer, and  Evans  had  represented  Arm- 
strong county  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  securing  the  erection  of  the  new 
county  of  Clarion. 

The  first  court  held  in  Clarion  county 
convened  November  4,  1840,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month,  and  was  held  in  a pri- 
vate residence.  At  this  session  no  business 
was  done  except  to  initiate  the  new  judge 
and  officers,  and  to  qualify  the  attorneys. 
The  first  sheriff  was  James  Hasson,  and  the 
first  prothonotary,  Dr.  Goe.  Uncle  Jacob  Zieg- 
ler, the  then  prothonotary  of  Butler  county, 
was  brought  over  to  teach  the  new  officers 
how  to  put  on  their  official  robes,  and  to  see 
the  court  inaugurated  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. The  new  court  attracted  many  citizens 
to  the  county  seat.  Many  attorneys  came 
from  AAnango,  Butler  and  Armstrong  coun- 
ties. Fortunately  for  that  court,  the  weather 
was  mild,  although  in  November,  as  there 
were  no  means  of  heating  the  room. 
About  twenty-five  lawyers  were  sworn  in  on 
that  day. 

Jacob  K.  Boyd  was  the  first  resident  law- 
yer in  Clarion  county,  having  come  to  the 
county  seat  in  1840.  Soon  after  this  came 
D.  B.  Hays,  John  B.  Butler,  Jacques  W. 
Johnson,  Alfred  Gilmore,  and  James  Camp- 
bell. These  were  all  admitted  at  the  first 
session  of  the  court.  In  February,  1841.  D. 
W.  Foster,  John  L.  Thompson,  Thomas  Slit- 
ton,  and  George  W.  Lathy  were  admitted. 
Later  in  the  same  year  came  Thomas  M. 
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Jolly.  Our  data  as  to  these  early  times 
we  glean  from  the  “History  of  Clarion 
County,”  published  in  1887,  practically  all 
of  which  was  compiled  from  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Hon.  James  Campbell,  deceased, 
one  of  the  early  attorneys  mentioned.  Prom 
this  history  we  quote:  “It  is  fitting  here  to 
give  a brief  sketch  of  these  pioneers  in  the 
legal  field  of  Clarion.  The  great  majority  of 
them  have  passed  away.  Their  names  are 
yet  familiar  and  their  traits  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  a very  few;  to  others  they  are 
dim  figures  in  the  long  retrospect,  and  with 
the  end  of  the  present  generation  they  would 
be  entirely  forgotten,  did  not  the  kindly  pen 
of  the  historian  rescue  their  fame  from  this 
threatened  oblivion.” 

Jacob  K.  Boyd  was  from  Butler  county, 
and  brought  his  family  with  him  to  a new 
house  he  had  erected.  He  was  an  illiterate 
man,  and  failed  to  gain  any  standing  at  the 
bar.  He  remained  only  three  or  four  years, 
and  returned  to  Butler  county.  Of  his  sub- 
sequent career  nothing  is  known. 

Jacques  W.  Johnson  was  the  second  of  the 
series.  He  was  a young  lawyer,  born  in 
Dauphin  county,  who  had  removed  to  Clar- 
ion county,  from  Carlisle.  Of  a mercurial 
temperament,  aud  a flippant  tongue,  he 
lacked  solidity,  and  therefore  obtained  no 
subsequent  success.  Shortly  after  coming, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  George  W. 
Lathy,  and  they  opened  the  first  office  in 
Clarion,  where  Dr.  Ross’s  office  now  stands, 
with  the  legend,  “Johnson  & Lathy,  Attor- 
neys-at-Law,”  in  bright  gilt  letters  on  the 
door.  Johnson  married  an  eastern  lady,  and, 
about  1845,  left  Clarion  county. 

David  Hays  was  the  son  of  Sheriff  Hays, 
of  Venango  county,  and  one  of  Clarion’s  ear- 
liest lawyers.  He  had  his  office  with  James 
Campbell,  in  the  building  on  the  site  occu- 
pied by  Brown’s  barber  shop.  “Davy” 
Hays  was  talented,  witty,  and  of  a lively 
and  amiable  disposition,  a universal  favor- 
ite. His  career  here  was  a short  one. 


He  departed  for  Mercer,  Pa.,  in  the  spring 
of  1842,  and  died  there.  His  death  was  has- 
tened by  his  convivial  habits,  which  over- 
mastered him  after  he  left  Clarion. 

John  B.  Butler  hailed  from  Butler  county, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  in  journalism. 
Ilis  talents  seemed  better  fitted  for  the  sanc- 
tum than  the  bar.  A nervous,  impetuous 
habit,  which  often  overreached  itself, 
marred  work  which  required  circumspection 
and  was  a great  hindrance  in  his  forensic 
career.  After  some  years  he  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  edited  a Know-Nothing 
paper,  and  after,  by  a marvelous  transfor- 
mation, became  a Catholic.  He  had  served 
as  a major  during  the  rebellion,  and  is  now 
living  at  the  Portress  Monroe  soldiers’  home. 
Mr.  Butler  while  here  resided  in  a hewed  log- 
house,  now  the  residence  of  William  Cra- 
mer; lawyers  were  well  contented  with  log- 
houses  then. 

Alfred  Gilmore  was  a brother  of  Samuel 
A.  Gilmore,  of  Butler,  an  attorney  of  high 
repute.  Alfred  was  appointed  the  first  dis- 
trict attorney  here,  and  while  considerably 
lower  than  his  brother  in  the  legal  scale,  was 
a lawyer  of  fair  ability  and  pretty  good 
practice.  His  manner  was  rather  pompous 
and  pedantic.  After  remaining  here  five  or 
six  years,  he  returned  to  Butler,  and  finally 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  at  last  ac- 
counts he  was  still  living.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Gilmore  & Thompson,  who 
displayed  their  shingle  at  the  present  of- 
fice of  Squire  Sweeney,  then  new,  freshly 
painted  with  white,  and  presenting  a very 
neat  appearance. 

David  W.  Foster  was  a citizen  of  Kittan- 
ning, Pa.,  and  on  his  arrival  here  was  al- 
ready past  the  meridian  of  life.  He  was 
originally  a cabinetmaker,  and,  having  been 
prothonotary ’s  clerk  at  Kittanning,  came 
here  to  act  in  the  same  capacity,  and  to  open 
the  records  of  the  county.  He  had  improved 
his  spare  time  by  the  study  of  law  and  was 
admitted  here  in  February,  1841,  but  contin- 
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vied  to  assist  the  clerk  of  the  courts  while 
pursuing  his  profession  in  that  office.  Al- 
though a mediocre  lawyer,  he  acquired  a re- 
spectable practice,  especially  as  a collector. 
Mr.  Foster  remained  in  Clarion  till  his  death 
in  1849. 

Jesse  G.  Clark,  the  son  of  William  Clark, 
of  the  Forest  (now  the  Loomis  House),  en- 
tered the  bar  here,  but  remained  but  a short 
time  before  returning  with  his  father  to 
Brookville. 

John  L.  Thompson  was  a young  attorney 
from  Lancaster,  '‘a  thin,  spare  man  with 
light  hair,”  and  a fluent  talker.  He  had  not 
abided  long  enough  in  Clarion  county  to 
warrant  a further  estimate,  leaving  in  the 
spring  of  1842. 

Thomas  Sutton,  originally  of  Indiana,  Pa., 
was  one  of  the  few  among  Clarion’s  early 
legal  lights  who  achieved  a pronounced  suc- 
cess—a success  due  to  his  high  personal 
character  and  real  professional  merit.  In  ar- 
gument he  was  fair,  hut  as  a business  attor- 
ney he  excelled.  Mr.  Sutton  practiced  alone. 
He  died,  aged  about  forty,  in  1853,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

George  W.  Lathy  was  an  advocate  of  some 
experience  when  he  cast  his  lines  in  Clarion. 
He  came  from  Northumberland,  Pa.  Lathy 
was  an  effective  jury  lawyer,  but  his  indo- 
lent disposition  led  him  to  rely  too  much  on 
his  forensic  powers,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
minutiae  of  preparation.  In  March,  1871,  he 
removed  to  Erie  as  a field  where  his  talents 
would  have  wider  scope,  a step  which 
proved  an  unfortunate  one.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  though  not  engaged  in 
practice.  Mr.  Lathy  while  in  Clarion  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Edward  Derby,  the 
builder  of  the  first  court  house.  A large 
family  was  the  result  of  this  union.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  here  he  took  his 
oldest  son,  William  E.,  in  partnership  with 
him. 

Thomas  M.  Jolly  was  attracted  to  the  new 
seat  of  justice  from  Norristown,  Montgom- 


ery county,  and  at  his  arrival  here  was 
pretty  well  advanced  in  life.  He  had  served 
in  the  war  of  1812  when  a mere  boy,  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Fort  McHenry.  He 
always  bore  the  title  of  General  Jolly.  Jolly 
was  a man  of  ordinary  attainments  in  the 
profession,  and  laid  great  stress  on  techni- 
calities. He  was  addicted  to  the  convivial 
glass,  a fault  common  to  several  of  the  early 
sprigs  of  the  law.  General  Jolly  removed 
back  to  his  native  county  in  1845.  He  had  a 
family  of  three  children. 

George  W.  Carskadden,  formerly  of  Clin- 
ton county,  came  in  1843,  with  a host  of  rec- 
ommendations which  the  event  did  not  bear 
out.  He  is  to  be  classed  with  the  many 
other  ephemera,  remaining  scarcely  a year. 

Some  of  the  early  members  of  the  bar  of 
Clarion  county  might  be  compared  to  the  at- 
torney spoken  of  by  Judge  Woodward  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  told  of  an  attorney  of  his  bar 
of  shady  reputation.  He  finally  became  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church ; and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinances  of  that  church, 
came  up  on  a certain  Monday  to  be  con- 
firmed. However,  the  other  members  of  the 
bar  soon  found  out  that  this  was  only  con- 
firmation ni  si. 

James  Campbell.— As  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion from  the  history  of  Clarion  county  is 
taken  largely  if  not  wholly  from  the  autobi- 
ography of  Hon.  James  Campbell,  now  de- 
ceased, it  modestly  omits  any  reference  to 
Mr.  Campbell.  Of  all  those  early  members 
of  the  bar,  James  Campbell  won  the  greatest 
distinction.  He  was  eminently  successful, 
both  professionally  and  in  a business  way, 
and  lived  to  a good  old  age.  He  died  August 
3,  1892.  James  Campbell  was  born  in  Ivish- 
acoquillas  Valley,  Cumberland  (now  Mif- 
flin) county,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1813, 
and  named  after  an  uncle,  James  Campbell, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Chemung  river, 
New  York.  James  Campbell  was  a puny, 
sickly  child,  but  gradually  grew  into  a 
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healthy,  stirring  boy.  Attired  in  home-made 
clothes  and  home-spun  linen,  he  learned  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  attended  school  in  the 
winter,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Sun- 
day. At  an  early  age  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  1832  he  went  to  Jeffer- 
son college,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  grad- 
uated 'in  the  class  of  1837.  After  graduation 
he  read  law  in  his  native  county  with  E.  L. 
Benedict,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1840.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  the 
new  town  of  Clarion.  Although  James 
Campbell  shared  the  gloom  which  settled 
over  the  territory  of  Clarion  county,  so  far 
as  the  practice  of  law  was  concerned,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  acquire  remunerative  busi- 
ness, and  was  the  counsel  for  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  first  sxiit  tried  in  the  new 
county.  James  Campbell  was  a man  of  great 
patience  and  perseverance.  In  1847  he  mar- 
ried Nancy  J.  Ilaileck,  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
K.  Halleck,  and  raised  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren. In  the  fall  of  1861,  witlioxxt  solicitation 
on  his  part,  he  was  made  an  independent 
candidate  for  president  judge  of  the  Eight- 
eenth judicial  district,  then  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Mercer,  Venango,  Clarion,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Forest,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  This  was  a large  and 
laborious  district,  Venango  county  at  that 
time  being  the  center  of  the  oil  development, 
which  occasioned  a vast  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  much  litigation.  Judge  Campbell 
held  as  high  as  thirty-two  weeks  of  court  in 
a year,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  by  stage 
coach  between  the  various  county  seats  of 
his  district.  Judge  Campbell  prospered  with 
the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  county,  and 
ever  identified  himself  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Judge  Campbell 
took  an  active  part  in  establishing  at  Clarion 
the  Clarion  State  normal  school.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  his 
death. 

When  Judge  Campbell  went  on  the  bench 
the  oil  business  was  at  full  tide  in  Venango 
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county.  Much  litigation  sprung  up  out  of 
the  oil  business,  and  Judge  Campbell  was 
required  to  pass  upon  new  and  novel  ques- 
tions. We  think  it  appropriate  here  to  refer 
to  one  case,  not  only  on  account  of  the  com- 
plicated questions,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved.  The  case  we  refer  to  is 
Funk  v.  Haldeman  et  al.,  reported  in  53 
Pa.  229.  In  the  court  below,  Funk  filed  a 
bill  against  Haldeman  et  al  praying  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
interfering  with  complainants  working  of 
certain  valuable  oil  tracts  leased,  as  plaintiff 
alleged,  to  him.  The  defendants  alleged  a 
forfeiture  by  sub-letting.  Judge  Campbell 
granted  a special  injunction.  The  defend- 
ants filed  a cross  bill,  alleging  that  plaintiff 
had  forfeited  his  right  by  subletting,  and 
after  answers  filed  to  the  original  bill,  a 
cross  bill  and  testimony  taken,  the  case  was 
heard  before  Hon.  Isaac  G.  Gordon,  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  dismissing  the  original 
bill  and  declaring  a forfeiture  as  averred  in 
the  cross  bill.  By  a change  in  the  judicial 
districts,  Venango  county  was  legislated  out 
of  Judge  Campbell’s  district,  and  Judge 
Gordon  appointed  to  preside  in  the  new  dis- 
trict, including  the  county  of  Venango.  The 
case  involved  upwards  of  nine  million  dol- 
lars. An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Judge  Gordon’s  decree  was  re- 
versed and  Judge  Campbell’s  reinstated. 
The  plaintiffs  were  represented  by  Messrs. 
R.  Biddle  Roberts,  Thomas  ]y[.  Marshall,  Eli 
K.  Price,  Hon.  Walter  PI.  Lowrie,  and  F.  Car- 
roll  Brewster,  and  the  appellees  by  Messrs. 
C.  Heydrick,  E.  T.  Backus,  and  George  R. 
Snowden.  The  appellees’  counsel  argued 
that  the  admiration  of  the  appellant’s  coun- 
sel for  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Camp- 
bell had  led  them  into  error.  P’lxe  case  cov- 
ers twenty  pages  in  the  report. 

Soon  after  the  oil  development  commenced 
in  Clarion  county  many  interesting  oil  cases 
came  before  the  court  of  this  district,  and 
one  of  the  most  noted  cases  is  that  of  Alii- 
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son  and  Evans’  Appeal,  reported  in  77  Pa. 
221.  Judge  Campbell  was  concerned  as 
counsel  in  the  case.  The  controversy  in  this 
case  arose  over  “a  protection”  to  a lease. 
Of  course,  no  one  but  an  oil  man  would 
know  what  a protection  means.  In  both  the 
cases  referred  to,  cuts  of  the  leases  are 
printed  in  the  reports. 

Returning  to  the  early  history  of  the  bar, 
we  find  that  by  the  spring  of  1841  the  resi- 
dent lawyers  numbered  thirteen,  but  nearly 
all  the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  older 
practitioners  residing  in  adjoining  counties 
—such  men  as  Buffington  of  Armstrong, 
Howe  and  Snowden  of  Franklin,  and  the 
Purviances  and  Ayres  of  Butler.  Many  of 
the  young  and  resident  attorneys  became 
discouraged  contending  against  such  odds, 
and  did  not  long  hold  their  ground.  Those 
who  stayed  owed  their  success  to  industry, 
genuine  worth  and  the  courage  which  tided 
them  over  their  dark  and  unproductive  days. 

The  winter  of  1840-41  was  a particularly 
dark  and  gloomy  period  for  these  first  legal 
luminaries.  The  place  was  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a forest,  everything  was  in  an  in- 
choate state.  Even  the  surroundings  had  a 
depressing  effect;  unfinished  and  unpainted 
houses,  muddy  streets  met  the  view  at  every 
point.  By  1845  the  resident  attorneys  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  their  hands  practi- 
cally all  the  legal  biisiness.  The  principal 
litigation  at  that  time  was  ejectment.  Re- 
ferring again  to  the  “Clarion  County  His- 
tory, ’ ’ we  quote  : 

“The  first  civil  case  and  first  jury  trial 
in  Clarion  county  was  Samuel  Adams  v.  AVil- 
liam  Chambers ; trespass,  an  appeal  from 
the  docket  of  Thomas  B.  Meager,  Esq.,  of 
Shippenville,  Pa.  Campbell  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff  and  Johnson  & Lathy  for  the 
defendant.  The  first  Criminal  Court  was 
taken  tip  in  May  following.  The  first  case 
was  the  Commonwealth  against  Thomas  Mc- 
Camant,  indicted  for  selling  liquor  without 


license.  McCamatit  plead  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  to  pay  one  dollar  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution.  The  second  criminal  case  was 
tried  at  the  same  court.  This  was  Common- 
wealth against  Jacob  Wilkes,  who  was 
charged  by  John  AVilkes  with  ‘unlawfully, 
wilfully,  and  maliciously,  and  mischievously, 
did  burn,  set  fire  to,  waste,  and  destroy 
shingle  nails,  a tin  spoon,  a cup  and  plate, 
two  calico  frocks,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars. ’ The  defendant  was  acquitted  because 
‘he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  offence 
committed.’  ” 

The  second  term  of  court,  February,  1841, 
was  held  in  the  upper  story  of  the  jail;  and 
the  court  continued  to  be  held  there  until 
the  completion  of  the  new  court  house  in 
the  winter  of  1842,  the  prothonotary  living 
in  a small  house  in  the  public  square  just 
commissioners  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
county  in  a temporary  shanty  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  public  square. 

As  soon  as  the  jail  was  finished,  Sheriff 
Hasson  put  a deputy  in  by  the  name  of 
Speer.  Speer  was  something  of  a charac- 
ter, but  not  very  bright.  In  those  days 
when  everybody  was  poor  and  money  was 
scarce,  it  was  a common  thing  for  the  sheriff, 
when  he  got  a fieri  facias,  to  levy  upon  the 
personal  property  and  take  a bond  with  se- 
curity for  the  production  of  the  same  at  the 
court  house  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ. 
This  was  a device  to  give  the  defendant 
time.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  money 
would  be  paid  or  the  goods  delivered,  but 
at  the  next  term  that  an  alias  writ  would  be 
across  the  street  from  the  court  house.  The 
issued.  Sheriff  Speer,  as  he  was  called,  gen- 
erally sympathized  with  the  defendant,  and 
was  very  liberal  in  taking  bonds  because  it 
made  more  fees.  At  one  time  he  had  a writ 
against  a man  across  the  river,  and  as  the 
defendant  had  no  personal  property,  Speer 
levied  on  a hundred  acres  of  land  and  took 
his  bond  for  the  delivery  of  the  same  at  the 
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court  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term. 
This  was  for  a long  time  a standing  joke  on 
.Speer. 

Hon.  C.  Myers  continued  as  associate 
judge,  being  reappointed  in  1846,  and  served 
to  1850,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  James  B.  Lawson  took  his  place. 
Charles  Evans  was  also  reappointed  and 
died  in  office  in  1849.  Robert  P.  MeClay  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  MeClay  died 
in  1850,  and  James  Ross  took  his  place  until 
1851.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
Judge  McCalmont,  Joseph  Buffington  was 
appointed  judge  by  Governor  Johnson. 
Judge  Buffington  held  his  first  term  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  Judge  Buffington  was  a na- 
tive of  Westchester,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Butler  county  in  1826,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Kittanning.  In  1843  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a AYhig.  Pie  soon 
took  a place  in  the  front  rank  as  a lawyer 
and  public  citizen.  As  a judge  he  was  up- 
right and  capable.  In  1850  a law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  election  of  judges  by  the 
people.  John  C.  Knox,  a Democratic  candi- 
date, was  chosen  over  Buffington,  and  took 
office  in  1851.  After  his  retirement  from 
this  district,  Buffington  was  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Tenth  district,  embracing 
Westmoreland,  Indiana,  and  Armstrong 
counties.  He  completed  the  term  and  was 
again  re-elected  find  resigned  in  1871,  on 
account  of  failing  health.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 3,  1872,  full  of  years  and  honor,  and  en- 
joying the  deserved  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

John  Colvin  Knox  was  born  November  4, 
1820,  at  Knoxville,  Tioga  county,  Pa.  He 
received  no  schooling  after  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  was  emphatically  a self-educated 
man,  but  the  strain  of  his  unaided  intellect 
told  sadly  on  him  in  later  years.  As  presi- 
dent judge  of  this  district  he  was  excelled 
by  none.  In  1853  Judge  Knox  was  promoted 
to  the  supreme  bench,  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1857,  to  be  attorney  general  under 


Governor  Packer;  afterwards  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Knox  & Webster,  in 
Philadelphia.  Shortly  afterwards  softening 
of  the  brain  set  in,  and  he  died  in  a hospital 
in  Philadelphia. 

Judge  Knox  was  succeeded  as  judge  of 
the  Eighteenth  judicial  district  by  John 
Swayze  McCalmont.  The  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander McCalmont  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Eighteenth  district  in  1853.  He  resided  in 
Clarion  till  1856.  (See  sketch  in  Venango 
county.) 

Glennin  W.  Schofield,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  was 
appointed  in  September,  1861,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  Judge  McCalmont ’s 
resignation.  Judge  Schofield  held  but  one 
term  of  court,  being  the  September  term  of 
1861.  (See  sketch  in  Warren  county.) 

The  associate  judges  with  Judge  McCal- 
mont were  William  Curll  and  D.  B.  Long, 
the  latter  becoming  prothonotary  in  1855. 
To  these  associates  succeeded  Peter  Clover 
and  Jacob  Kahle,  who  served  until  1861,  and 
these  in  turn  were  succeeded  in  1861  by 
Thomas  Stewart  and  John  McCall,  who  both 
served  out  their  terms.  In  1866  Hugh  Ma- 
guire and  John  Keating  were  elected  associ- 
ates. James  Sweeney  and  Alexander  McCall 
were  chosen  associate  judges  in  1871.  Chris- 
tian Brinker  and  James  Sweeny  were 
elected  in  1876  and  served  until  1881.  Isaac 
Clover  and  Charles  Weaver  were  elected  to 
succeed  Sweeny  and  Brinker  as  associates  in 
1881.  Judge  Clover  died  in  office  in  1883. 
R.  D.  Newell  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but 
before  the  next  election  the  operation  of  the 
constitution  abolishing  the  office  of  associate 
judge  in  counties  which  are  entire  districts 
went  into  effect.  Charles  Weaver  served  out 
his  term  and  was  Clarion  county’s  last  asso- 
ciate judge. 

Between  1844  and  1862,  what  is  called  the 
second  generation  of  lawyers  came  on  the 
scene.  These  were  Amos  Myers,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Calmont,  William  L.  Corbett,  William  Shaw, 
James  Boggs,  Robert  Sutton,  W.  W.  Barr, 
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James  B.  Knox,  C.  L.  Lamberton,  B.  J.  Reid, 
David  Lawson,  and  Theophilus  S.  Wilson. 
Of  these  the  only  one  who  still  resides  and 
practices  here  is  David  Lawson.  B.  J.  Reid, 
although  living  in  Pittsburgh,  generally  at- 
tends the  courts. 

Amos  Myers  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hon. 
Christian  Myers;  born  at  Clarion  Furnace; 
graduated  at  Allegheny  college,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1846,  shortly  after  be- 
coming of  age;  his  preceptor  was  James 
Campbell.  Not  long  after  his  admission  he 
formed  a partnership  with  McCalmont.  He 
was  elected  as  a Republican  to  Congress  in 
1862,  and  soon  after  left  the  law,  and  en- 
tered the  Baptist  ministry.  Mr.  Myers  was 
a man  of  considerable  legal  talent,  of 
sprightly  wit,  and  a ready  speaker,  but  was 
quite  deaf. 

Hon.  William  L.  Corbett,  generally  known 
as  Judge  Corbett  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  resided,  was  born  on  the  12tli  day 
of  February,  A.  D.  1826,  in  Clarion  town- 
ship, Clarion  county,  Pa.  The  home  of  his 
parents,  Isaac  and  Margaret  Corbett,  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  old  Susquehanna  and 
Waterford  turnpike,  about  a mile  east  of 
Clarion  borough.  He  received  his  middle 
name,  Lucas,  after  the  family  of  his  mother. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Clarion  county,  and  had  been  united 
by  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather,  William 
Corbett,  with  the  Clovers,  a family  equally 
as  large.  The  grandparents,  William  and 
Sarah  Corbett,  were  the  progenitors  of  that, 
very  large  connection  at  present  residing  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  At  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  years  William  lost  his  father, 
and,  being  the  only  child,  was  left  the  sole 
support  of  his  widowed  mother.  She  and 
her  son  had  been  left  a farm  of  considerable 
size,  and,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  that 
day,  it  was  accompanied  by  a scarcity  of 
money.  This  resulted  in  many  a sacrifice 
and  denial,  and  furnished  Judge  Corbett 
that  early  training  which  was  the  common 


inheritance  of  men  of  his  time.  Ilis  boyhood 
was  mostly  consumed  by  assisting  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  and  in  attendance 
on  the  neighborhood  schools.  As  soon  as  the 
Clarion  academy  was  erected  and  opened,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  public  school  build- 
ing in  Clarion  borough,  William  was  entered 
as  a pupil,  and  attended  its  sessions  until  he 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

When  Clarion  was  located  as  the  county 
seat  of  the  new  county,  then  created  and 
named  Clarion  county,  and  the  ground  was 
broken  for  its  first  public  buildings  in  1840, 
William  was  residing  with  his  mother  in  the 
old  homestead.  His  education  was  finished 
with  his  course  at  the  academy.  The  earliest 
recollections  of  Judge  Corbett,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  show  him  to  have  been  a taciturn, 
thoughtful  boy.  Thrown  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod on  his  own  resources,  life  seemed  made 
up  of  the  sternest  realities — in  itself  a hard 
but  earnest  struggle.  And  to  these  early  ex- 
periences is  to  be  attributed  the  develop- 
ment of  that  spirit  of  independence,  indom- 
itable courage  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  right  and  truth  which  charac- 
terized his  entire  life.  In  comparison  with 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  to-uav,  one 
must  recognize  that  Judge  Corbett’s  educa- 
tion up  to  this  point  was  very  limited.  Un- 
doubtedly as  a boy  and  young  man  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  tl\e  legal  controver- 
sies of  the  county  seat,  for  in  that  early 
day  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
legal  battles  of  the  courts,  and  the  respective 
abilities  of  the  different  attorneys  by  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age  William  regis- 
tered as  a law  student  in  the  office  of  D.  W. 
Foster,  an  attorney  of  Clarion,  and  as  a stu- 
dent read  in  this  gentleman’s  office.  One  of 
his  associates  has  said:  “His  mind  ran  so 
strong  in  the  direction  of  his  legal  studies 
that  it  was  not  very  long  until  he  knew  more 
law  than  his  preceptor  did ; and  such  was 
his  proficiency  that  an  exception  was  made 
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in  his  favor,  the  rules  of  court  were  sus- 
pended so  that  he  could  be,  as  he  was,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  before  he  was  of  full  age.” 
This  was  on  February  2,  1847.  He  was  a 
close  student,  and  in  the  early  days  of  his 
student  life,  and  even  up  to  the  time  he  was 
forty- years  old,  he  pored  over  the  text-books 
of  the  masters  of  the  law  into  the  morning 
hours.  As  a young  man  his  close  application 
was  varied  with  an  occasional  trip  down  the 
Clarion  river  on  a metal  boat,  to  obtain 
money  with  which  to  buy  books. 

Before  he  was  at  the  bar  tAvo  years  he  Avas 
appointed  deputy  attorney  general  for  Clar- 
ion county,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  fall  of  1850.  By  study  and  close  atten- 
tion to  business  he  soon  acquired  a reputa- 
tion and  a good  practice  at  the  bar.  The  laAV 
as  a profession  he  regarded  as  a highly  hon- 
orable and  responsible  one,  and  in  it  he  took 
a just  pride.  It  is  unmistakable  that  Judge 
Corbett  was  born  to  be  a laAvyer.  He  ac- 
quired a mastery  of  legal  science  so  rapidly 
and  so  thoroughly  that  in  a very  short  time, 
for  a young  man,  he  arose  to  the  front  rank 
in  the  profession.  His  peculiar  physical  ap- 
pearance made  him  Avell  known  to  every  one 
in  Clarion  county.  Every  one  that  ever  at- 
tended court,  and  caught  sight  of  him  once, 
would  ever  knoAv  him.  Massive,  rugged  and 
robust,  in  motion  sIoav,  in  speech  sonorous 
and  deliberate,  grave  in  aspect,  serious  in 
demeanor,  of  antique  and  heroic  mold,  he,  in 
heated  debate,  seemed  the  incarnation  of 
force  and  energy  and  poAver.  In  the  trial  of 
cases  in  court,  he  Avas  a leader  in  Clarion 
and  adjoining  counties  for  many  years.  For 
forty  years  he  occupied  the  position  as  the 
leading  trial  lawyer  in  cases  before  those 
courts.  He  Avas  uniformly  and  thoroughly  a 
lawyer.  Everything  that  came  under  his  ob- 
servation Avas  considered  and  treated  in  a 
lawyerlike  manner.  If  it  Avas  making  an 
improvement,  erecting  a house,  or  making 
preparation  for  an  outing  to  hunt  or  fish, 
every  need  and  want  Avas  considered  and 
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provided  for  in  the  most  practical  way. 
Preparation  Avas  the  secret  of  Judge  Cor- 
bett’s success.  There  were  feAV  questions 
that  he  read  or  heard  inquired  of  relating  to 
his  profession  that  did  not  receive  immediate 
deliberation  and  examination.  Very  fre- 
quently what  Avas  considered  general  knowl- 
edge  with  him  was  the  result  of  study  in  an- 
ticipation of  being  called  upon  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion.  In  the  trial  of  cases 
Judge  Corbett  gave  himself  up  more  com- 
pletely to  this  principle  of  life.  From  his 
introduction  into  a case  he  commenced  a 
critical  analysis  of  it  in  all  its  phases.  A 
page  Avas  immediately  set  apart  in  his  brief 
book,  and  Avhen  the  day  for  trial  came  there 
was  a record  of  the  points  likely  to  arise,  and 
the  authorities  relating  to  the  same.  In  his 
advice  to  one  younger  at  the  bar,  avIio  ex- 
pressed regret  of  the  manner  a trial  of  a case 
embarrassed  him,  he  said  that  the  best  cure 
for  nervousness  under  such  circumstances 
Avas  thorough  preparation. 

Judge  Corbett  in  early  life  Avas  a Whig  in 
politics,  but  in  1854  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions Avas  chosen  delegate  to  county  and 
state  conventions.  In  1868  he  Avas  a dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
that  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  presi- 
dent. In  1872  he  Avas  elected  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  state  constitutional  convention, 
and  served  on  its  most  important  commit- 
tees. In  this  distinguished  body  he  met  the 
leading  lavryers  and  public  men  of  that  pe- 
riod in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  ability  and 
character  became  knoAvn  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  friendships  formed  Avitli  its 
leaders  Avere  cherished  throughout  life.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  two 
years.  Here  his  ability  as  a lawyer  Avas  at 
once  recognized,  and  he  Avas  assigned  to  the 
most  responsible  committees.  This  term  in 
the  Senate  Avas  characterized  by  a spirited 
discussion  on  anti-discrimination  and  pipe 
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line  bills.  Judge  Corbett,  while  represent- 
ing a district  then  the  heart  of  the  oil  ter- 
ritory of  the  state,  was  expected  to  take  an 
active  part  in  supporting  measures  before 
the  Legislature  on  those  subjects.  This  he 
did  as  to  the  pipe  line  bill,  but  he  refused 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  anti-discrimination 
bill,  as  he  believed,  as  drawn,  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  history  of  subsequent 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  Congress  sup- 
ported the  view  taken  by  Judge  Corbett  at 
that  time.  His  refusal  to  act  in  opposition 
to  his  convictions  to  please  a few  was  used 
against  him,  and  his  service  in  the  Senate 
was  limited  to  one  term. 

In  January,  1885,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Eighteenth  judicial  dis- 
trict, by  Governor  Pattison,  to  till  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  lion.  James  G. 
Knox,  and  served  during  that  year.  He 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  the  same  ability  and  integrity  that 
characterized  all  his  actions  through  life. 
One  of  the  most  important  cases  that  came 
up  before  him  remains  in  the  reports  as  a 
monument  of  his  legal  ability.  In  the  case 
of  Commonwealth  ex  rel.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral vs.  The  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  & AY.  R.  R.  Co., 
114  Pa.  340,  the  state  sought  to  escheat  the 
lands  of  the  defendant  company.  Eminent 
counsel  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  case. 
After  hearing  the  argument  Judge  Corbett 
took  the  case  from  the  jury.  An  appeal  was 
taken,  and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
ruling  of  the  lower  court.  Two  years  after- 
ward, in  Commonwealth  vs.  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  & 
AV.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.,  132  Pa.  591,  the  same 
question  came  before  the  higher  court,  and 
after  a reargument  the  court  reversed  its 
former  ruling.  The  Supreme  Court  then  or- 
dered a reargument  in  the  first  case,  and  in 
Commonwealth  vs.  Railroad  Co.,  139  Pa.  457, 
reversed  their  former  ruling  and  adopted 
the  views  taken  of  the  case  by  Judge  Cor- 
bett. 

Judge  Corbett’s  love  for  dumb  animals 


was  particularly  noticeable  to  those  who 
knew  him.  Very  frequently  in  passing  from 
the  court  house  to  his  office  would  he  speak 
to  a dog,  or  to  a horse  tied  to  a hitching  post. 
So  familiar  was  he  with  these  fellow  crea- 
tures that  a delivery  horse  of  a neighboring 
grocery  store  would  prick  up  his  ears  when- 
ever the  judge  came  in  sight.  Alost  of  the 
children  in  Clarion  knew  him,  and  it  was 
unusual  for  him  to  pass  a small  child  with- 
out noticing  it.  In  his  profession  he  was  es- 
pecially spoken  of  for  his  kindness  to  his 
fellow  members  of  the  bar,  and  particularly 
to  the  beginners,  in  always  having  time  to 
talk  with  them  over  hard  points  in  their 
practice. 

On  January  22.  1895,  Judge  Corbett  tried 
a case  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  Clarion 
county,  in  which  he  made  a long  and  ex- 
haustive argument.  He  retired  that  night 
in  very  good  spirits,  expecting  to  commence 
another  case  the  following  morning.  About 
dawn  of  the  next  day  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  Then  followed  fifteen  days  dur- 
ing which  part  of  the  time  he  was  conscious; 
at  other  times  in  his  delirium  he  was  trying 
again  the  legal  battles  of  his  past  life,  ask- 
ing the  court  or  the  jury,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, to  remember  the  favorable  points  of 
his  client’s  cause,  and  to  overlook  wherein 
he  had  failed.  Pleading,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do,  for  the  supremacy  of  mercy,  justice  and 
truth,  the  strong  and  noble  spirit  of  AYilliam 
L.  Corbett  passed  into  the  presence  of  his 
Creator,  seeking  “no  reAvard  but  the  ci’oavu 
for  duty  done.” 

AVe  cannot  close  this  short  sketch  of  such 
a character  in  a more  fitting  manner  than  to 
quote  the  resolution  of  the  bar  of  Jefferson 
county:  “That  of  him  Ave  can  truthfully  say 
that  lie  Avas  an  honest  man,  a laAV-abiding 
man ; that  he  proved  himself  in  the  several 
courts  to  be  an  attorney  of  sound  learning 
and  ability,  faithful  alike  to  the  court  and  to 
his  client:  that  he  used  no  falsehood,  and 
never  retarded  the  administration  of  jus- 
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tice  for  either  lucre,  malice,  or  to  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage.” 

This  sketch  is  taken  from  “Commemora- 
tive Record  of  Central  Pennsylvania.” 

William  Shaw,  a young  married  man,  left 
his  trade  of  cabinetmaking  in  Clarion  to 
study  law  under  D.  W.  Foster,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  December,  1847,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  a bright  beginner  and  gave 
promise  of  success. 

James  Boggs  is  a native  of  Plum  toAvn- 
sliip,  Allegheny  county.  He  took  a Greek 
and  Latin  course  at  a select  school  and  stud- 
ied law  under  his  brother,  the  late  Judge 
Boggs,  of  Armstrong  county,  and  was  admit- 
ted in  Kittanning  in  1848.  He  immediately 
afterwards  took  up  his  residence  in  Clarion. 
He  was  a partner  with  Mr.  Lathy  from  1852 
to  1855,  and  with  William  L.  Corbett  from 
1860  to  1865.  He  was  twice  elected  district 
attorney. 

Robert  Sutton  was  raised  in  Indiana 
county.  He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  col- 
lege, and  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Clarion  in 
1850.  In  1853  he  formed  a partnership  with 
William  L.  Corbett,  and  in  1857  with  B.  J. 
Reid.  In  1860  he  retired  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  became  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man. He  married  Miss  Andrews,  of  Frank- 
lin, a sister  of  the  wife  of  Amos  Myers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Barr  was  a native  of  Penns 
Valley,  Center  county,  and  was  born  in  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  seminary, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.  In  1850  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Alexander,  in 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
there  in  1852.  He  came  to  Clarion  in  1853, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a lucrative  business.  Mr.  Barr  was 
twice  elected  district  attorney.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  county  treasurer,  and  in  1864  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
elected in  1865,  serving  two  full  terms.  He 
was  again  twice  elected  district  attorney  in 
1869  and  1872,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  town  council.  In  all  these 


positions  lie  served  with  integrity  and  abil- 
ity. On  the  death  of  Judge  Wilson,  Mr. 
Barr  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison 
judge  of  the  Eighteenth  judicial  district. 
Mr.  Barr  was  a public-spirited  citizen.  He 
assisted  to  organize  the  first  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  Clarion  county.  His  pleasant  and 
genial  traits  made  him  many  friends. 

Judge  Barr  met  a tragic  death.  On  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  February,  1900,  the 
largest  fire  in  the  history  of  Clarion  broke 
out  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  and 
burned  a large  section  of  the  business  part 
of  the  town.  Judge  Barr’s  office  was  in  the 
burned  district.  Great  excitement  prevailed, 
and  Judge  Barr,  while  attempting  to  save 
some  of  his  effects  in  his  office,  fell  dead. 
Probably  no  man  in  the  town  had  as  great 
a host  of  warm  friends  as  Judge  Barr.  His 
prevailing  trait  was  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness. He  practically  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice a year  or  two  before  his  death,  but 
stayed  the  most  of  his  time  in  his  office.  He 
had  a large  and  well -selected  library,  which 
he  generously  donated  to  his  fellow  members 
of  the  bar.  This  gift  was  highly  appreci- 
ated. In  consequence  of  this  donation,  and 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  donor,  the 
members  of  the  bar  organized  an  incorpo- 
rated library  association  under  the  title  of 
the  W.  W.  Barr  Library  Association  of  Clar- 
ion, Pa.  This  association  secured  for  this 
donation  of  books  a large  and  convenient 
room  in  the  court  house,  where  the  library 
is  now  kept.  It  is  a great  convenience  to 
the  court  and  the  members  of  the  bar,  and 
as  long  as  it  exists  Judge  Barr  will  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance. 

James  B.  Knox  was  born  at  Knoxville, 
Tioga  county,  Pa.,  November  4,  1831.  He 
received  a liberal  education  and  read  law 
with  his  only  brother,  Hon.  John  C.  Knox, 
at  Franklin,  Pa.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  came  to  Clarion  in  1853,  and  com- 
menced an  active  practice.  In  1855  he  mar- 
ried Jennie  Z.  Stehley,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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This  union  was  blessed  with  six  children, 
five  of  whom  survive.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Knox  entered  the  service 
of  his  country  as  captain  of  Company  E, 
Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  Tenth  P.  R.  V.  C. 
He  was  promoted  to  major  in  1862,  and  later 
to  the  command  of  his  regiment.  On  ac- 
count, of  failing  health  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, obtained  his  discharge  November  23, 
1863,  and  returned  to  home  and  the  practice 
of  law.  He  participated  in  numerous  fa- 
mous battles  of  the  rebellion,  including  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg. 
One  incident  at  Gettysburg  illustrated  the 
bravery  of  Mr.  Knox.  He  wanted  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  enemy  in  the  Devil’s 
Den,  and  for  this  purpose  stood  on  a rock, 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  told  his  men 
to  keep  down — that  it  was  dangerous.  While 
standing  there,  a shell  struck  a branch  of  a 
tree  only  a few  feet  from  his  head.  His  fare- 
well address  to  his  men  at  the  close  of  his 
last  dress  parade  was  quite  a touching  scene. 
Ilis  remarks  were  full  of  pathos  and  patri- 
otism. 

In  1873  Mr.  Knox  formed  a partnership 
with  James  T.  Maffett,  which  continued 
until  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  January 
1,  1882,  having  been  elected  to  the  judge- 
ship  of  the  Eighteenth  judicial  district  in  the 
fall  of  1881.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office  faithfully  until  his  death,  December  2, 
1881.  He  died  at  his  post  while  holding 
court  at  Rrookville.  The  disease,  asthma, 
which  carried  him  away,  was  contracted 
during  his  military  service  in  the  army.  In 
all  respects  Mr.  Knox  was  a model  citizen, 
upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  everybody.  As  a judge  he  was 
popular  and  able,  and  as  a husband  and 
father  he  was  the  model  of  devotion  and  af- 
fection. ' 

Charles  L.  Lamberton  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Clarion  in  1851.  He  came  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  and  practiced  a 
short  time  in  Brookville  before  coming  to 


Clarion.  He  was  popular  and  well  known, 
and  generally  called  Colonel  Lamberton.  His 
bent  was  more  to  the  arena  of  politics  than 
the  drudgery  of  the  law.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1861.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  finally  to  New  York. 

Theophilus  Strattan  Wilson  was  born  at 
Strattanville,  Pa.,  in  1837.  He  was  the  old- 
est son  of  Samuel  Wilson,  deceased.  He  was 
educated  at  Allegheny  college.  In  1857  he 
registered  as  a law  student  in  the  office  of 
George  W.  Lathy,  and  was  admitted  in  1861. 
He  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Clarion,  and  in  1872  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  A.  Jenks,  of  Brook- 
ville, under  the  tirm  name  of  Wilson  & 
Jenks.  This  union  made  an  exceptionally 
strong  firm.  The  firm  had  a large  and  lucra- 
tive business,  and  was  concerned  in  almost 
every  case  of  prominence  during  its  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Wilson  was  an  excellent  office 
lawyer,  and  understood  well  the  law,  while 
his  partner,  Mr.  Jenks,  was  specially  skillful 
as  a trial  lawyer.  This  combination  of  talent 
made  the  firm  conspicuous  in  the  law  busi- 
ness while  it  existed,  and  during  that  time 
the  firm  enjoyed  a larger  share  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  district  than  any  other  firm. 
At  the  November  election,  1885,  Theophilus 
S.  Wilson  was  elected  president  judge  of  the 
Eighteenth  district  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  January,  1886.  At  that  time  the  dis- 
trict consisted  of  the  county  of  Clarion,  with 
the  county  of  Jefferson  attached,  and  Judge 
Wilson  held  court  in  both  counties.  In  July, 
•1891,  Mr.  Wilson,  while  holding  court  for 
Judge  White  in  Indiana,  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  and  died  there  on  the  6tli  day  of  July, 
1891. 

With  the  development  of  the  oil  business 
in  Clarion  county,  about  1871,  a field  of  new 
legal  business  came  to  the  front.  Many 
novel  cases  arose  for  which  there  was  no 
precedent.  This  brought  to  Clarion  a large 
influx  of  attorneys,  many  of  whom  settled  in 
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the  several  oil  towns  in  the  county.  Up  to 
that  period  in  the  legal  history  of  Clarion 
county  the  law  business  had  been  rather 
monotonous,  and  was  of  the  usual  character 
incident  to  fanning  sections.  On  the  crim- 
inal side  of  the  court  a few  cases  are  con- 
spicuous. The  first  murder  case  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  created  much  interest. 
This  was  the  murder  of  Jared  Lewis  by 
Charles  Curtis,  alias  Logue.  Associated 
with  Curtis  was  one  Ira  Shotwell.  These 
two  men  were  a part  of  a band  of  organized 
thieves  and  desperadoes,  who  plied  their 
calling  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Shotwell  assumed  the  name  of  Ira  Davis. 
After  stopping  for  a time  in  several  parts 
of  the  county,  they  went  to  the  vicinity  of 
Callensburg.  Many  robberies  followed  their 
coming.  Lewis  was  shot  by  Logue  in  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  latter,  and  soon  after- 
wards died  from  his  wounds.  The  county 
offered  .$500  reward  for  the  men.  A singular 
coincidence  happened  touching  their  arrest. 
With  the  assistance  of  Pittsburgh  detectives, 
both  Logue  and  Shotwell  were  captured. 
Logue  was  captured  in  Crawford  county  by 
the  sheriff  of  Mercer  county,  and  Shotwell 
was  captured  near  Laporte,  Ind. ; and  this 
singular  coincidence  is  that  both  parties  ar- 
rived in  Clarion  with  their  prisoners  on  the 
same  day  and  within  a few  hours  of  each 
other,  and  neither  had  heard  of  the  other’s 
coming.  Logue  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
The  case  was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  on  the  second  trial  he  plead  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  Avas  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty-two 
years.  Logue  died  after  serving  five  years. 
Shotwell  was  tried  as  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der, convicted  and  sentenced  to  sixteen 
years  in  the  penitentiary. 

After  Logue ’s  trial,  the  most  notable  crim- 
inal case  was  that  of  Commonwealth  against 
David  L.  King.  King  was  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of  James  C.  Davis,  at  St.  Petersburg. 


About  fifteen  murder  trials  have  occurred  in 
Clarion  county,  but;  no  one  was  ever  exe- 
cuted in  the  county.  Fully  one-half  or  more 
of  the  trials  resulted  in  acquittal.  Since  the 
King  trial  the  most  notable  murder . trials 
were  the  Everhart  and  Kiser  cases. 

The  Standard  Case.— The  most  noted  case 
ever  brought  in  this  district  never  came  to 
trial.  The  interests  involved  were  of  great 
magnitude  and  of  national  concern,  and  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Standard  case.  It 
was  a prosecution  for  conspiracy  instituted 
on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1879,  by  B.  B. 
Campbell,  of  Parnassus,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Oil  Producers’  Association  against  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  numerous  others.  The 
charge  alleged  that  the  defendants  had  con- 
spired “to  cheat  and  defraud  the  citizens  of- 
the  Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
public,  by  confederating  together  to  secure 
the  monopoly  and  prevent  lawful  and  legiti- 
mate competition  and  to  injure  the  occupa- 
tion and  business  of  producing  and  selling 
crude  petroleum,  by  compelling  the  owners 
and  producers  thereof  to  sell  the  same  to  the 
aforesaid  defendants  and  their  confederates 
below  its  actual  market  value.”  The  infor- 
mation was  made  before  Squire  Shanafelt, 
then  residing  at  Clarion. 

Upon  an  affidavit  of  the  then  district  at- 
torney, W.  A.  Hindman,  Esq.,  stating  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  distant  resi- 
dences of  most  of  the  defendants,  leave  Avas 
granted  to  present  the  indictment  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  May  term,  1879,  Avithout  a 
preliminary  hearing.  Some  of  the  defend 
ants,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
and  gave  bail,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  in  others,  non-residents,  by  means 
of  a requisition.  The  prosecution  in  this 
case  was  represented  by  Roger  Sherman, 
of  Titusville ; Wilson  & Jenks,  William 
L.  Corbett,  and  Knox  & Maffett,  of  Cla- 
rion. For  the  defendants  appeared  Lewis 
C.  Cassidy,  of  Philadelphia ; A.  B.  Rich- 
mond, of  Meadville;  D.  T.  AVatson,  of  Pitts- 
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burgh ; S.  C.  T.  Dodd  and  C.  Heydrick,  of 
Franklin;  F.  B.  Guthrie,  of  Titusville;  James 
Campbell,  B.  J.  Reid,  and  Boggs  & Weidner, 
of  Clarion.  Before  the  time  set  for  the  trial 
the  defendants  constructed  a private  tele- 
graph line  from  Edenburg  to  Clarion  for 
their  own  exclusive  use  during  the  trial.  The 
case  was  settled  in  December,  1879,  by  the 
defendants  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  prosecution.  This  resulted  in 
an  elaborate  contract  between  the  Pro- 
ducers’ Union,  the  Standard  combination, 
and  the  railroad  companies.  This  case  was 
reported  at  length  by  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress appointed  to  investigate  trusts,  and  is 
found  in  Report  No.  3112  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  costs  and  fees 
amounted  to  $40,000. 

What  might  be  called  the  third  generation 
of  lawyers  includes  those  admitted  between 
1865,  and  1886,  both  inclusive.  In  1865  were 
admitted  Joseph  PI.  Patrick,  J.  T.  Hindman 
and  George  S.  Kelly;  1866,  William  E. 
Lathy;  1868,  William  Kinzer  of  East  Brady, 
Pa.;  1870,  John  McMurray;  1871,  William 
PI.  Frampton,  Clarion;  1872,  D.  S.  Herron, 
Parker;  J.  S.  McKay,  G.  S.  Crosby,  O.  E. 
Shannon,  Charles  F.  Fay,  St.  Petersburg;  R. 
B.  Bell,  AVest  Freedom;  James  T.  Maffett, 
Clarion;  1874,  William  D.  Burns,  J.  B.  Pat- 
rick, Samuel  K.  Clarke,  M.  A.  K.  AVeidner, 
Clarion,  and  T.  F.  Rithey;  1875,  George  F. 
Kribbs,  John  W.  Reed,  John  F.  Shanafelt, 
Clarion;  1876,  William  A.  Hindman,  A.  C. 
McComb,  William  II.  Ross,  Frank  R.  Hind- 
man, James  J.  Frazier,  Clarion;  O.  P.  Hop- 
per, John  F.  Gealey,  W.  A.  Selby,  John  F. 
Selby,  Edenburg;  H.  McSweeny,  AVm.  A. 
McCormick,  St.  Petersburg;  Harris  Finley, 
Shippenville ; D.  E.  Brenneman,  Elk  City; 
Ileber  Donalson;  1877,  S.  M.  Crosby,  J.  W. 
Walker,  John  A.  Wilson,  John  K.  Wilson 
and  S.  L.  McKee,  Edenburg;  E.  L.  Johns, 
Elk  City;  Rodman  F.  Pugh,  St.  Petersburg; 
O.  E.  Taylor,  Turkey  City;  Jasper  E.  AYood, 
M.  M.  Meredith,  B.  Reid,  Clarion;  1878, 


W.  M.  Boggs,  Edenburg;  Robert  D.  Camp- 
bell, Samuel  AV.  Calvin,  Clarion;  1879,  Lewis 
F.  Barger,  Edenburg;  1881,  James  Q.  Swee- 
ny, G.  G.  Sloan,  Clarion;  1883,  F.  J.  Alaffett, 
Clarion;  John  M.  Van  Vliet;  1884,  Samuel 
F.  Glasgow,  St.  Petersburg;  1886,  T.  J.  A7an 
Giesen,  Edenburg;  Charles  P.  Craig,  New 
Bethlehem;  Harry  R.  AVilson,  Clarion; 
George  S.  Chadman. 

From  1886  down  to  the  present  time  were 
admitted  to  the  Clarion  bar  what  we  may 
call  the  fourth  generation  of  lawyers.  Be- 
ginning this  generation  in  1887,  the  first  is 
Don  Carlos  Corbett,  who  was  admitted  in 
that  year;  1888,  A.  L.  Ivory,  George  J.  Reid; 
1890,  John  T.  Reinsel,  George  F.  Whitmer; 
1892,  J.  A.  F.  Hoy,  Samuel  F.  Brush;  1893, 
John  S.  Shirley,  Albert  A.  Geary,  AV.  IP. 
Hockman ; 1895,  Harry  AP  Rimer,  Suzanne 
S.  Beatty;  1896,  Ambrose  C.  Brown;  1897, 
J.  C.  McFarland,  Daniel  AV.  Geist;  1899, 
John  AV.  Alaffett,  AV.  J.  Geary,  Theo.  S.  AVil- 
son; 1900,  Harry  E.  Rugh,  Lewis  Collner; 
1901,  Frank  L.  Harvey. 

Bernard  J.  Reid  was  born  at  Youngstown, 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in  1823;  taught 
school  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1842  came  to 
Clarion  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a select 
school,  which  he  did ; but  soon  relinquished 
the  school  to  establish  the  Iron  County  Dem- 
ocrat, which,  in  1844,  was  consolidated  with 
the  Republican.  In  the  following  year  Air. 
Reid  retired.  Air.  Reid  was  a practical  sur- 
veyor, and  in  1845  became  county  surveyor. 
In  1847  he  left  Clarion  and  went  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  there  to  California,  as  a pioneer  of 
1849.  Pie  returned  to  Clarion  in  1852,  read 
law  with  Thomas  Sutton,  and  was  admitted 
in  1853.  He  formed  a partnership  with  Air. 
Sutton,  which  lasted  from  1857  to  1860.  In 
1861  Air.  Reid  raised  a company  and  went 
into  the  army,  returning  in  August,  1862.  In 
July,  1863,  he  raised  another  company  for 
a six  months’  service,  and  was  elected  major 
of  his  regiment.  Air.  Reid  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Joseph  II.  Patrick,  which  lasted 
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from  1865  to  1869.  In  1871  Mr.  Reid  re- 
moved to  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  finally  to  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  returned  to  Clarion  in  1877.  Major 
Reid,  as  an  attorney,  is  a man  of  marked 
ability.  He  is  a man  of  great  industry, 
never  losing  sight  of  any  of  the  details.  On 
account  of  his  experience  as  a surveyor,  he 
became  specially  fitted  for  causes  involving 
disputes  about  lines  and  boundaries  of  land. 

David  Lawson,  the  only  member  of  the 
second  generation  of  lawyers  who  still  re- 
sides and  practices  at  Clarion,  was  born  in 
Madison  township,  Clarion  county,  in  1833, 
and  was  educated  at  Elders  Ridge  academy, 
in  Indiana  county.  He  is  a son  of  Hon. 
James  B.  Lawson,  deceased,  who  was  an 
early  settler  in  that  part  of  Clarion  county. 
David  Lawson  began  the  study  of  the  law 
in  1856,  with  Campbell  & Lamberton,  and 
was  admitted  in  1858,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  was  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Lamberton.  In  1869  Mr.  Lawson  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  but  returned  in  1871.  Mr.  Law- 
son  filled  the  office  of  district  attorney  twice, 
and  is  an  experienced  and  painstaking  law- 
yer. 

George  A.  Jenks,  while  not  listed  on  the 
roll  of  Clarion  attorneys,  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Clarion  bar,  and  practiced 
regularly  as  an  attorney  of  this  bar  while  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Since  then  he  was 
frequently  called  to  assist  in  important 
cases.  (See  sketch  in  Jefferson  county.) 

William  P.  Jenks  succeeded  Judge  Camp- 
bell in  1871.  William  Parsons  Jenks  was 
born  at  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  and  died  at 
Brookville  April  25,  1902,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  W.  Jenks, 
in  that  place.  In  1843  he  went  to  Brookville 
to  read  law  with  his  brother,  D.  B.  Jenks, 
and  became  am  attorney  in  September,  1845. 
(See  Jefferson  county.) 

E.  Heath  Clark,  of  Brookville,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeded W.  W.  Barr  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Clark  was  elected  November,  1891,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  first  Monday  of  January, 


1892.  He  served  a full  term  of  ten  years, 
retiring  January  4,  1902.  At  the  time  of 
Judge  Clark’s  election,  the  district  consisted 
of  the  counties  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson. 
Some  time  after  his  election,  Jefferson 
county  was  made  a separate  judicial  dis- 
trict, for  which  John  W.  Reed  was  ap- 
pointed judge.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
judge  of  the  Jefferson  district,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  Judge  Clark,  at  the  end 
of  his  term,  January,  1902,  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Brookville,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. Judge  Clark  was  succeeded  by  Harry 
R.  Wilson,  who  was  elected  at  the  November 
election,  1901,  by  a majority  of  about  six 
hundred  in  a district  which  is  naturally 
Democratic  by  from  one  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  majority. 

Judge  E.  Heath  Clark  was  born  at  Brook- 
ville, Pa.,  July  22,  1839.  He  is  a son  of  the 
late  Jesse  G.  Clark.  The  judge  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  own  towm,  and  after- 
wards Saltsburg  (Pa.)  academy,  and  the 
New  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  academy.  He  began 
reading  law  with  George  W.  Zeigler,  at 
Brookville,  Pa.,  and  completed  his  course 
with  the  late  Judge  W.  P.  Jenks  and  George 
A.  Jenks.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
formed  a partnership  with  the  Jenks 
Brothers,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty 
years.  Judge  Clark  was  married  to  Matilda 
McCreight,  April  22,  1861. 

James  Boggs,  heretofore  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  second  generation,  still  resides  in 
Clarion ; he  retired  from  the  practice  a num- 
ber of  years  ago.  He  is  respected  by  all  who 
know  him.  James  Boggs  was  a so\and  and 
safe  counsellor,  and  had  a large  clientage, 
particularly  in  office  work  and  Orphans’ 
Court  business. 

At  this  writing,  April,  1902,  the  roll  of  at- 
torneys is  as  follows:  James  Boggs,  B.  J. 

Reid,  David  Lawson,  James  T.  Maffett,  Wm. 
D.  Burns,  Samuel  Tv.  Clarke,  M.  A.  K.  Weid- 
ner,  Geo.  F.  Kribbs,  W.  A.  Hindman,  J.  J. 
Frazier,  J.  E.  Wood,  R.  D.  Campbell,  G.  G. 
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Sloan,  F.  J.  Alaffett,  Don.  C.  Corbett,  John 
T.  Reinsel,  Geo.  F.  Whitmer,  W.  H.  Hock- 
man,  Samuel  F.  Brush,  J.  A.  F.  Hoy,  Jno.  S. 
Shirley,  A.  A.  Geary,  H.  M.  Rimer,  A.  C. 
Brown,  Daniel  W.  Geist,  John  W.  Maffett, 
Theo.  L.  Wilson,  AV.  J.  Geary,  II.  E.  Rugh, 
Lewis  Collner,  Frank  L.  Harvey.  Of  these 
James  Boggs  has  retired,  as  stated.  B.  J. 
Reid,  George  F.  Kribbs  and  W.  H.  Hockman 
have  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  and  A.  C.  Brown 
to  Tionesta,  Pa.  The  others  all  are  in  prac- 
tice and  reside  at  the  county  seat,  except 
Daniel  Geist,  who  resides  at  New  Bethle- 
hem, and  Frank  L.  Harvey,  who  resides  at 
Foxburg,  Pa. 

Harry  R.  Wilson  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Theophilus  S.  Wilson  and  Amanda  Lowry 
Wilson,  and  was  born  September  3,  1864,  at 
Clarion,  Pa.  His  ancestors  for  four  genera- 
tions have  lived  in  Clarion  county.  He  is 
with  one  exception  the  youngest  man  elected 
judge  of  this  district.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  Clarion  public  schools 
and  Carrier  seminary.  Afterwards  he  spent 
four  years  at  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  graduated  there  in  1884.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  several  courts  of  Clar- 
ion county,  November  8,  1886,  and  since  then 
has  been  engaged  continuously  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  until  his  election  as  judge. 
His  legal  business  was  very  large,  probably 
the  largest  of  any  member  of  the  bar.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  associated  him- 
self in  partnership  with  Hon.  John  W.  Reed, 
now  president  judge  of  Jefferson  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  when  Mr.  Reed  was 
elected  judge,  C.  Z.  Gordon,  of  Brookville, 
Pa.,  succeeded  to  his  place,  and  the  firm  was 
AVilson  & Gordon  from  1895  to  December  31, 
1900,  when  it  was  changed  to  Wilson  & 
Brush. 

Joseph  H.  Patrick  was  a native  of  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Glade  Run  academy  in  that  county. 
After  graduating  he  went  south  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school.  He  was  principal 


of  the  public  schools  in  Clarion  in  1862.  In 
June,  1863,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law 
in  the  office  of  B.  J.  Reid.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  joined  the  army  as  a volunteer. 
December,  1865,  he  entered  the  bar  and  im- 
mediately became  Major  Reid’s  partner.  In 
1880  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  broth- 
er, J.  B.  Patrick.  He  was  a painstaking, 
energetic  lawyer,  and  was  during  his  time 
the  only  attorney  engaged  in  the  bounty 
and  pension  practice.  J.  IJ.  Patrick  died  on 
the  9th  day  of  April,  1900. 

John  T.  Hindman  was  born  in  Clarion 
county  in  1842.  After  attending  Clarion 
academy,  he  read  law  with  Corbett  & Boggs, 
and  was  admitted'  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
His  untimely  death  in  1876  cut  short  a prom- 
ising career. 

James  T.  Maffett,  son  of  John  Maffett, 
was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Clarion 
township,  Clarion  county,  Pa..,  February  2, 
1837.  After  receiving  a preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  the  Clarion 
academy,  he  attended  Jefferson  college  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  In  1859  he  went  across  the 
plains  to  California.  While  there  he  began 
the  study  of  law,  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1870.  He  completed  his  legal  studies 
in  Brookville, Pa.,  with  Jenks,  Jenks  & Clark. 
In  October,  1872,  he  came  to  Clarion  and 
formed  a partnership  with  the  late  Judge 
Knox,  which  partnership  lasted  until  Mr. 
Knox  was  elected  judge.  Upon  the  election 
of  Mr.  Knox  as  judge,  Air.  Alaffett  formed  a 
partnership  with  Air.  AVm.  H.  Ross,  which 
‘continued  until  1886,  when  Air.  Alaffett  was 
elected  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  Air.  Alaffett 
was  a presidential  elector  in  1880.  He  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  president  judge 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1901,  but  de- 
clined on  account  of  sickness,  and  Harry  R. 
AVilson  was  substituted  in  his  place. 

M.  A.  K.  Weidner  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
county  in  1839,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  and  the  Alillersville 
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normal  school.  In  1862  he  entered  the  army, 
and  was  a member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. He  came  to  Clarion  in  1865,  and 
for  a time  was  engaged  in  business,  and  after- 
wards read  law  with  the  late  Theopliilus  S. 
Wilson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874. 
For  a time  he  was  associated  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Boggs,  and  after  Mr.  Boggs’  re- 
tirement from  the  practice  he  continued  the 
practice  alone,  and  for  a short  time  was  as- 
sociated with  A.  A.  Geary  in  the  practice  of 
law.  (Mr.  Weidner  died  November  18, 
1902.) 

W.  D.  Burns  is  a native  of  Clarion  county. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  district,  and  at  the  Corsica 
seminary.  After  having  taught  school  for  a 
time  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Knox 
& Maffett,  Clarion,  Pa.,  and  since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  has  practiced  alone  at 
Clarion,  now  having  his  office  with  David 
Lawson. 

Samuel  K.  Clarke  was  born  in  Brookville, 
Pa.,  February  11,  1852.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  there,  and  afterwards  the 
family  moved  to  Iowa,  and  he  attended  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  university  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, in  that  state.  Returning  to  Brookville 
he  read  with  Jenks,  Jenks  & Clark,  and  be- 
fore he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  came  to 
Clarion,  and  finished  his  course  in  the  office 
of  the  late  Judge  Theopliilus  S.  Wilson.  He 
afterwards  formed  a partnership  with  the 
late  Judge  W.  L.  Corbett,  which  continued 
for  about  three  years,  since  which  time  he 
has  practiced  alone. 

George  F.  Kribbs  is  a native  of  Clarion 
county.  After  taking  the  regulation  public 
school  course  he  attended  Muhlenburg  col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated. 
He  afterwards  read  law  with  Wilson  & Jenks 
in  Clarion,  and  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  formed  a partnership  with  W.  A.  Hind- 
man which  lasted  for  a time,  when  Mr. 
Kribbs  took  charge  of  the  Clarion  Democrat. 


After  disposing  of  that,  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  this  district,  and  held  the  office  two 
terms.  He  is  now  engaged  in  business  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Hindman,  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Hindman  of  Monroe  township,  Clarion  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  was  born  cn  his  father’s  farm  in  that 
township,  February  15,  1853.  After  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  his  district,  he  at- 
tended the  Reids  our  g academy,  and  after- 
wards a college  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  now 
Bucknell  university.  He  read  law  with  his 
brother,  John  T.  Hindman,  deceased.  Mr. 
Hindman  has  a taste  for  business  as  well  as 
the  law,  in  both  of  which  he  has  betm  very 
successful.  He  has  extensive  lumber  inter- 
ests in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
filled  the  office  of  district  attorney  three 
years. 

Major  J.  J.  Frazier  was  born  in  Redbank 
township,  Clarion  county,  Pa.,  May  22,  1843. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  he  at- 
tended Glade  Run  academy  at  Dayton, 
Armstrong  county,  Pa.  He  afterwards  read 
law  with  the  late  J.  II.  Patrick.  After  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Clarion,  and  has  practiced  alone  continu- 
ously since. 

Jasper  E.  Wood  was  born  in  Cattaraugus 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Clarion  county 
in  1846.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  district  and  in  the  Ship- 
penville  academy,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Northwestern  normal  school  at  Edinboro, 
Pa.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  became  a 
school  teacher,  and  from  1869  to  1875  he  was 
county  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
for  two  terms.  He  afterwards  studied  law 
with  the  late  Judge  William  L.  Corbett,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877.  Mr.  Wood 
died  February  21,  1903. 

R.  D.  Campbell,  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Campbell,  was  born  in  Clarion,  Pa.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  Carrier  semi- 
nary, and  finally  graduated  at  Allegheny  col- 
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lege,  Meadville,  Pa.  He  read  law  with  liis 
father,  and  after  his  admission  he  and  his 
father  formed  a partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  & R.  D.  Campbell.  Since  his 
father’s  death  he  has  practiced  alone.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a practical  surveyor,  to  which 
lie  devotes  considerable  of  his  time.  He 
occupies  the  office  that  his  father  occupied 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

G.  G.  Sloan  Avas  born  in  Perry  township, 
Clarion  county,  Pa.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  the  Academic  institute  at  West 
Freedom,  Pa.,  and  afteiuvards  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sloan  was 
twice  elected  district  attorney  for  Clarion 
county.  He  has  practiced  law  continuously 
in  Clarion  since  his  admission  to  the  bar. 

F.  J.  Maffett,  son  of  the  late  James  G. 
Maffett,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Clarion  township,  Clarion  county,  Pa.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  of  his  district 
he  attended  Corsica  academy,  Corsica,  Pa., 
and  afterwards  graduated  at  Carrier  semi- 
nary, Clarion,  Pa.,  now  the  Clarion  State 
normal  school.  He  read  law  with  Knox  & 
Maffett,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
for  a time  he  was  a partner  of  R.  D.  Camp- 
bell’s, under  the  name  of  Campbell  & Maf- 
fett. He  later  formed  a partnership  with 
Major  B.  J.  Reid,  which  still  continues. 

Don  C.  Corbett  Avas  born  at  Clarion,  De- 
cember 5,  1861.  Pie  attended  the  public 
schools  of  the  borough,  and  Carrier  semi- 
nary, iioav  the  Clarion  State  normal  school, 
and  afterwards  spent  two  years  at  the  Hill 
school,  Pottstown,  Pa.  He  afterwards  grad- 
uated at  the  high  school,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  afterAvards  spent  four  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Avhere  he  graduated  in 
1885,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  He  read 
law  AAdth  his  father,  the  late  Judge  Corbett. 
He  was  district  attorney  of  Clarion  county 
for  three  years,  from  1894  to  1897. 

John  T.  Reinsel  Avas  born  in  Redbank  town- 
ship, Clarion  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1865. 


lie  attended  the  NortliAvestera  State  normal 
school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.  He  read  laAV  Avitli 
the  late  F.  R.  Hindman,  and  Avith  Reed  & 
Wilson.  Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
has  practiced  laAV  at  Clarion,  and  is  at  the 
present  writing  district  attorney. 

George  F.  Whitmer  Avas  born  in  Farmington 
township,  Clarion  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Avas  educated  at  the  Carrier  seminary,  iioav  the 
Clarion  State  normal  school  of  Clarion,  Pa., 
and  also  at  the  NorthAvestern  State  normal 
school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.  He  read  laAV  with 
W.  A.  Hindman,  and  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  opened  an  office  in  Clarion,  and  has 
practiced  alone  since  his  admission.  He 
is  noAV  county  solicitor  for  the  county  of 
Clarion. 

J.  A.  F.  Hoy  was  born  in  NeAv  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  Avas  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
He  read  law  Avith  the  late  Frank  R.  Hind- 
man, and  on  April  8,  1892,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Clarion  county,  and  in  1895  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  Immediately 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  preceptor,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Hindman  & Ploy.  This  part- 
nership Avas  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hindman,  March  9,  1901,  since  which  time 
he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  firm 
alone.  He  has  been  counsel  in  the  settlement 
of  a large  number  of  estates  in  Clarion 
county,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
famous  Lot-Gardner  will  case,  as  well  as  for 
several  corporations. 

Mr.  PIojr  is  a Democrat,  and  by  election 
and  re-election  has  served  four  terms  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
“Hoy  Jury  Act,”  the  Act  regulating  fees  of 
constables  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Act  regu- 
lating appeals  in  contests  over  labor  claims, 
and  several  Acts  of  minor  importance.  In 
1901  he  was  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
county. 

Samuel  F.  Brush  Avas  born  in  Allegheny 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1859.  After  the  usual 
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primary  education  in  his  district,  he  received 
his  final  education  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Delaware,  Ohio.  He  read  law  with 
Reed  & Wilson,  Clarion,  Pa.,  and  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he  remained  with  that 
firm,  and  afterwards  became  a partner  with 
Harry  R.  Wilson  under  the  firm  name  of 
Wilson  & Brush.  He  still  occupies  the  same 
office. 

John  S.  Shirley  was  born  in  Armstrong 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1858.  After 
taking  a course  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  district,  he  attended  Elders  Ridge 
academy,  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania. 
After  graduating  there  he  studied  medicine 
and  practiced  that  profession  at  Strattan- 
ville,  Pa.,  for  five  .years,  coming  to  Clarion 
county  in  March,  1883.  At  a later  period 
in  his  life  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  law 
with  William  A.  Hindman,  and  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  has  practiced  since  in 
Clarion,  Pa.  He  was  district  attorney  from 
1897  to  1900. 

A.  A.  Geary  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  After  the  usual  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Geary 
attended  the  State  Normal  school  at  Clarion, 
Pa.,  where  he  graduated.  He  read  law  with 
M.  A.  K.  Weidner,  and  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  was  for  a time  a partner  with  Mr. 
Weidner,  subsequently  taking  an  office  for 
himself,  which  he  still  occupies  with  his 
brother,  A V.  J.  Geary. 

William  H.  Hockman  was  born  in  Clarion 
county.  He  received  the  usual  schooling 
afforded  by  the  schools  of  his  district,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  to  the  office  of  regis- 
ter and  recorder  of  Clarion  county,  which 
position  he  held  for  two  terms.  He  after- 
wards read  law  with  W.  A.  Hindman,  and 
after  his  admission  he  formed  a partnership 
with  W.  A.  Hindman ; this  continued  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  after  dissolution  Mr. 


Hockman  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the 
insurance  business.  He  now  resides  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Harry  M.  Rimer  Avas  born  in  Toby  township, 
Clarion  county,  Pennsylvania.  After  exhaust- 
ing the  local  school  facilities,  he  attended 
Washington  and  Jefferson  college,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  After  finishing  his  course  there,  he 
read  law  with  W.  A.  Hindman,  and  since  his 
admission  has  continued  to  practice  in  Mr. 
Hindman’s  office. 

A.  C.  Brown  is  a Clarion  county  man,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
Clarion  State  normal  school.  He  read  law 
with  the  late  F.  R.  Hindman,  and  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  has  practiced  alone  in 
Clarion.  He  is  now  practicing  in  Tionesta, 
Pa. 

Daniel  M.  Geist  hails  from  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  has  his  office  in  New 
Bethlehem,  Clarion  county,  Pa. 

John  W.  Maffett  was  born  in  the  state  of 
California.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  when 
he  was  quite  young.  After  going  through 
the  public  schools  at  Clarion,  Pa.,  he  attend- 
ed Carrier  seminary,  now  the  Clarion  State 
normal  school,  and  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son college,  Washington,  Pa.  He  was  for 
sometime  a clerk  in  the  Interior  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  afterwards  was  en- 
gaged in  office  work  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
several  years.  He  read  law  with  his  father, 
J.  T.  Maffett,  and  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  his 
father’s  office. 

Theo.  L.  Wilson,  son  of  the  late  Theophilus 
S.  Wilson,  was  bora  at  Clarion,  Pa.,  and 
after  the  usual  home  schooling,  he  attended 
the  Clarion  State  normal  school,  and  finally 
finished  his  education  at  the  Indiana  State 
university,  Bloomington,  Ind.  He  read  law 
with  Wilson  & Brush,  and  since  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  has  practiced  in  Clarion.  He 
is  now  located  in  the  office  of  Reid  & Maffett. 
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W.  J.  Geary  is  a native  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  What  lias  been  said  as 
to  the  education  of  A.  A.  Geary  applies  to  W. 
J.  Geary,  who,  after  graduating  at  the  Clarion 
State  normal  school,  read  law  with  his  broth- 
er, A.  A.  Geary,  and  since  his  admission  to 
the  bar  has  been  practicing  with  him. 

Harry  E.  Rugh  was  born  in  Salem  township, 
Clarion  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  the  Clarion  State 
normal  school,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
Indiana  university  at  Bloomington,  Ind.  He 
read  law  with  Don  C.  Corbett,  and  has  his 
office  in  the  same  building  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Lewis  Collner  is  a son  of  ex-Sheriff  W.  P. 
Collner,  and  was  born  and  raised  in  Clarion 
county.  After  attending  the  public  schools 
he  attended  Cheltenham  academy  and  Media 
college,  and  afterwards  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Frank  L.  Harvey  combines  business  with 
the  law.  He  resides  at  Foxburg,  Pa.,  and 
lias  charge  of  the  Fox  estate,  and  is  largely 
interested  in  the  Foxburg  bank.  He  read 
law  at  Clarion,  Pa.,  with  J.  T.  Maffett,  and 
after  his  admission  opened  an  office  at  Fox- 
burg, Pa. 

Suzanne  S.  Beatty.— The  only  lady  ever 
admitted  to  the  Clarion  bar  is  Miss  Suzanne 
S.  Beatty,  admitted  in  1895.  Miss  Beatty 
was  born  and  raised  in  Clarion,  Pa.,  and  for 
many  years  before  her  admission  had  been 
stenographer  of  the  Clarion  county  courts. 
Her  office  is  now  in  the  Frick  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She  was  recently  admitted 
to  the  Allegheny  county  bar. 

Important  Cases.— In  addition  to  the  cases 
herein  incidentally  referred  to  in  connection 
with  certain  counsel  concerned  therein,  two 
or  three  more  may  be  noted.  It  is  a singular 
coincidence  that  two  cases  which  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Common  Pleas 
of  Clarion  county  had  more  to  do  with  set- 
tling the  question  of  usury  as  to  national 
banks  than  all  other  cases  heretofore  re- 


ported from  all  the  other  states  of  the  union. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  had  previ- 
ously decided,  substantially,  that  the  taking, 
receiving  or  charging  more  than  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  the  discount  of  a note  by 
a national  bank,  destroyed  the  interest-bear- 
ing power  of  the  instrument,  it  was  not  until 
the  case  of  Guthrie  for  the  use  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  v.  Reid,  107 
Pa.  251,  that  the  doctrine  was  flatly  an- 
nounced. The  point  decided  in  that  case  was 
stated  by  the  court  as  follows : ‘ ‘ Where  a 
national  bank  takes,  receives,  or  charges 
more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the 
discount  of  a note,  the  interest-bearing  pow- 
er of  the  note  is  destroyed,  and  remains 
destroyed  until  it  is  paid.”  This  case  was 
followed  in  other  states  and  even  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals. 

Following  the  above  case  of  Bank  v.  Reid, 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  December, 
1891,  held  that  a national  bank  which  had 
purchased  a note  at  15  per  cent  discount 
was  entitled  to  recover  from  the  maker, 
although  the  maker  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  discount,  only  what  had  been  paid  for 
the  notes  without  interest.  The  court  said 
in  that  case : ‘ ‘ The  usury  destroyed  the  in- 
terest-bearing power  of  the  note,  and  the 
bank  cannot  recover  interest  thereon  from 
any  one.”  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
above  cited  case  of  Guthrie  for  the  use  of 
the  Bank  v.  Reid.  After  this  decision  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  banking  law 
journals  took  up  the  question,  and,  while 
criticising  the  decision,  admitted  it  to  be  the 
law  established  by  the  courts.  Thus  this 
question  rested  until  it  again  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Clarion, 
Pa.,  v.  Lawson  Morgan  et  al.,  165  Pa.  199. 
In  this  latter  case  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  doctrine  of  Guthrie  for  use  of 
Bank  v.  Reid.  When  the  case  of  Lawson 
Morgan  was  reported  in  January,  1895,  the 
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banking  law  journals  took  up  the  question 
again,  and  the  latter  decision  was  conceded 
to  be  correct. 

The  case  of  Cook  v.  Forker,  193  Pa.  461, 
settled  a debatable  question  as  to  the  law  of 


Sunday.  It  is  there  decided  that  a note  en- 
dorsed on  Sunday,  for  which  the  endorsee 
receives  a check,  and  gets  that  check  cashed 
on  a week  day,  thereby  becomes  a binding 
contract  on  the  endorser. 
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WARREN  COUNTY 

By  JAMES  0.  PARMLEE 


Warren  county  was  created  by  Act  of  As- 
sembly of  March  12,  1800,  and  its  boundaries 
were  surveyed  and  marked  the  same  year. 
It  was,  however,  attached  to  Crawford 
county  for  judicial  purposes  until  April  6, 
1805,  when  it  was  attached  to  Venango 
county,  where  it  remained  until  March  16, 
1819,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  or- 
ganizing it  for  judicial  and  municipal  pur- 
poses. It  became,  in  1805,  part  of  the  Sixth 
Judicial  District  of  the  state,  in  which  it 
remained,  with  the  exception  of  five  years, 
until  1874,  when  a new  district  was  created, 
composed  of  Warren,  Forest  and  Elk  coun- 
ties, and  called  the  Thirty-seventh. 

The  first  court  was  held  at  the  town  of 
Warren,  then  a small  village  in  a county  of 
about  nineteen  hundred  inhabitants,  com- 
posed of  two  townships— Bmkenstraw  and 
Conewango.  It  was  held  in  November,  1819, 
and  Avas  presided  over  by  Hon.  Jesse  Moore, 
president,  and  Isaac  Connely  and  Joseph 
Hackney,  associate  judges.  Mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  latter,  then  in  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Act  of  1819  was  passed.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the  present 
associates,  A.  Tanner  Hackney,  is  his  grand- 
son. 

Hon.  Henry  Shippen  Avas  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  district  in  1825.  Warren 
county  was  taken  out  of  the  district  and 
made  part  of  the  Eighteenth  district,  and 
Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  in  1835.  He  Avas  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Alexander  McCalmont  in  1839.  The 
county  Avas  restored  to  the  Sixth  district  in 
1840,  of  which  Hon.  N.  B.  Eldred  Avas  presi- 
dent judge.  A “District  Court”  was  cre- 


ated in  the  Sixth  judicial  district  in  1840, 
for  five  years,  and  Hon.  James  Thompson, 
afterwards  of  the  supreme  bench,  was  ap- 
pointed and  served  as  its  judge. 

Judge  Eldred  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Gay- 
lord Church,  of  Meadville,  in  1843.  Hon. 
John  Galbraith,  of  Erie,  Avas  elected  presi- 
dent judge  in  1851.  Dying  in  1860,  the  va- 
cancy thus  caused  Avas  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  Rasselas  BroAvn,  of  Warren. 
In  the  election  of  that  year  Hon.  Samuel  P. 
Johnson,  of  Warren,  succeeded  him.  The 
latter  served  his  full  term  of  ten  years  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hon.  L.  D.  Wetmore,  of 
Warren,  in  1870.  The  Sixth  district,  com- 
posed of  Erie,  Crawford  and  Warren  coun- 
ties since  1849,  was  narroAved  to  Erie  and 
Warren  counties  in  1870. 

An  additional  law  judgeship  was  created 
for  the  Sixth  district  in  1856.  The  post  Avas 
filled  by  Hon.  Da\rid  Derrickson,  of  Mead- 
ville, for  the  first  ten  years,  and  by  Hon. 
John  P.  Vincent,  of  Erie,  until  1873. 

In  the  new  district  formed  by  the  Act  of 
1874  and  called  the  Thirty-seventh,  then 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Elk.  Warren 
and  Forest,  noAv  of  the  two  latter,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam D.  BroAvn,  of  Warren,  Avas  elected  presi- 
dent judge  in  18S0  and  was  succeeded  in 
1890  by  Hon.  Charles  II.  Noyes,  of  Warren, 
Avho  died  in  1898.  Hon.  Wilton  M.  Lindsey, 
of  Warren,  Avas  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Avas  elected 
to  a full  term  of  ten  years,  and  is  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  office. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1860  to  the 
present  time,  no  matter  of  Avhat  judicial 
district  she  Avas  a part,  to  Warren  county 
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has  come  the  honor  and  prestige  of  furnish- 
ing the  president  judge  of  the  district,  which 
fact  speaks  louder  than  volumes  of  eulogy 
for  the  character  and  attainments  of  the 
Warren  bar  at  which  these  gentlemen  prac- 
ticed and  where  the  practical  part  of  their 
legal  education  was  obtained. 

From  the  list  of  judges  which  Warren  has 
furnished  should  not  be  omitted  the  name 
of  Hon.  Glenni  W.  Scofield,  who  served  for 
a short  time  as  the  president  judge  of  a 
neighboring  district.  But  that  his  country 
greatly  needed  him  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
during  the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  war  and 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  his  district 
would  doubtless  have  availed  itself  of  his 
eminent  judicial  ability,  but  his  Avere  higher 
stations.  lie  served  tAvelve  years  in  Con- 
gress, several  years  as  Register  of  the  United 
States  treasury  and  ended  his  days  as  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Hon.  Jesse  Moore  Avas  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school — dignified  but  courteous,  learned 
but  not  brilliant,  characterized  by  stern  in- 
tegrity and  freedom  from  prejudice.  He 
Avas  a short,  thick-set  man,  with  a benignant 
countenance,  partially  bald  head,  with  well- 
powclered  hair  and  broad-brimmed,  drab- 
colored  hat.  He  died  suddenly  while  still 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  maturity  of  intellect, 
honored  and  lamented  by  all. 

Henry  Shippen.— As  to  his  successor, 
Judge  Shippen,  I cannot  do  better  than  to 
present  an  extract,  someAvliat  condensed, 
from  Judge  Johnson’s  unpublished  “Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Warren 
County ’ ’ : 

“Judge  Shippen  Avas  from  Huntingdon 
county,  a man  of  large  physical  dimensions, 
full  six  feet  high,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
a well-rounded  corporosity,  and  would  have 
brought  down  the  scales  at  two  hundred. 
His  means  of  conveyance  over  his  large  dis- 
trict Avas  a large  bay  horse,  fat  and  power- 
ful, to  which  his  heavy  rider  seemed  no  bur- 


den. With  an  instinct  bordering  on  reason 
and  an  affection  almost  human,  he  would 
croAvd  up  to  his  master  and  invite  him  to 
mount.  Intellectually  Judge  Shippen  Avas 
not  a brilliant  man.  His  perceptive  faculties 
Avere  not  very  quick  or  active,  but  his  re- 
flective organs  were  well  developed  and  al- 
ways at  hand.  He  viewed  everything 
thoughtfully  and  spoke  Avith  reflection  and 
deliberation.  His  genial  nature  removed  all 
embarrassment  in  his  presence.  Integrity 
and  candor  Avere  so  indelibly  impressed  on 
his  countenance  that  dishonesty  dare  not  ap- 
proach him.  His' judgment  Avas  sound,  al- 
ways verging  to  the  right  and  equity  of  the 
case.  But  few  of  his  cases  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Another  reason  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  paucity  of  his  cases  that 
Avere  appealed.  It  Avas  not  until  after  his 
term  that  the  type  and  printing  press  Avere 
brought  into  sendee  in  the  preparation  of 
‘paper  books.’  Prior  to  1836  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  written  out  in  a good,  legible 
handAvriting,  one  for  each  of  the  justices, 
one  for  the  prothonotary  and  one  for  the  de- 
fendant in  error.  While  there  Avere  but 
three  justices  on  the  Supreme  bench  up  to 
1825,  the  preparation  of  five  written  copies 
was  not  so  bad,  though  a good  deal  of  a task. 
If  written  copies  Avere  iioav  the  rule,  the 
number  of  writs  of  error  Avould  be  much 
diminished  or  the  Supreme  Court  fee  bill 
would  be  enlarged.  No  judge  of  this  dis- 
trict ever  had  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people  in  a higher  degree  than  Judge 
Shippen.  He  possessed  in  a large  measure 
that  quality  which  Judge  Church  pro- 
nounced the  highest  qualification  of  a good 
judge— patience.  He  Avas  a good  listener, 
never  speaking  until  his  turn  came.  No  lawT- 
yer,  young  or  old,  Avise  or  foolish,  Avas  ever 
snubbed  by  him.  lret  on  one  occasion  his 
patience  gave  out.  Developments  of  rank 
dishonesty  always  brought  a frown  to  his 
countenance  and  created  a propensity  to 
scratch  one  arm  aa- i t h the  other  hand.  The 
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occasion  was  this:  Nathaniel  A.  Lowry  in 
those  days  was  largely  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile and  lumbering  business  on  the  Cone- 
wango  creek  and  Allegheny  river.  Among 
other  schemes  his  covetous  eye  rested  on  the 
bounty  land  of  old  Cornplanter,  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  in  Elk  township,  along 
the  river,  known  as  the  Cornplanter  reserva- 
tion. In  1835,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  en- 
tered up  a judgment  and  issued  an  execution 
against  John  O’Bail,  alias  The  Cornplanter, 
for  $3,000.  It  took  the  old  Indian  a good 
while  to  find  oat  what  it  meant.  By  advice 
of  his  friend,  Robert  Falconer,  he  appealed 
to  Struthers  and  Johnson,  practicing  attor- 
neys in  Warren,  for  relief.  They  readily 
obtained  a rule  to  show  cause  why  the  judg- 
ment should  not  be  opened,  and  the  execu- 
tion was  stayed  in  the  meantime.  The  judge 
was  one  of  many  in  those  days  who  enter- 
tained a high  regard,  bordering  on  venera- 
tion, for  the  old  patriotic  friend  of  General 
Washington.  The  hearing  came  on  the  first 
thing  at  the  next  court.  As  was  the  prac- 
tice then  in  such  cases,  the  witnesses  were 
examined  in  open  court.  They  were  all  na- 
tive Senecas  who  were  duly  sworn  by  the 
‘Great  Spirit’  to  tell  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth.  They  all  told  the  same  simple 
story,  that  a number  of  the  Indians  were  as- 
sembled at  Bucktooth  or  Cold  Spring  or 
some  point  on  the  reservation,  at  the  request 
of  Lowry,  to  rent  him  a small  piece  of 
ground  on  the  reservation.  After  that  was 
agreed  upon  and  paid  for,  Lowry  said  to 
Cornplanter  that  he  wanted  leave  to  cut  a 
little  timber  on  the  rented  land  and  he 
wished  he  would  give  a little  writing  to  that 
effect  to  show,  to  which  the  chief  assented. 
Lowry  sat  down  and  drew  up  the  note  for 
$3,000,  on  which  this  judgment  was  entered, 
took  the  interpreter  one  side,  gave  him  five 
dollars  and  instructed  him  how  to  interpret 
the  paper  (this  last  was  hearsay),  and  it  Avas 
interpreted  as  giving  Lowry  the  right  to  a 
few  timber  trees  and  it  Avas  so  signed.  By 


this  time  the  judge  began  to  scratch  his  left 
arm  and  sit  uneasily  in  his  chair.  On  clos- 
ing the  examination  of  the  third  witness  the 
judge,  leaning  fonvard  and  in  a voice  hoars- 
er than  usual,  said  ‘Mr.  Struthers,  you  need 
not  pursue  that  examination  any  further. 
Mr.  Prothonotary,  strike  that  judgment 
from  the  records  of  this  court,’  and  coming 
down  from  the  bench  he  shook  the  old  chief- 
tain, then  one  hundred  years  old,  by  the 
hand.  The  breath  of  life  never  returned  to 
that  judgment.” 

Nathaniel  B.  Eldred  Avas  appointed  judge 
of  the  eighteenth  district  in  1835  by  Gover- 
nor Wolf,  and  Avas  the  only  one  of  the  first 
seven  judges  to  reside  in  Warren.  See 
sketch  in  Wayne  county. 

Hon.  Alexander  McCalmont,  of  Franklin, 
I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation. Judge  Johnson  says  in  his  Reminis- 
cences that  his  term  Avas  short  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  exigencies  of  the  business  in  the  Sixth 
district  in  1839  required  the  creation  of  a 
special  additional  court  of  civil  jurisdiction 
and  the  Hon.  James  Thompson  Avas  appoint- 
ed its  sole  presiding  officer  for  a term  of  five 
years.  He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  integrity,  learning  and  a large  ability, 
flavored  with  a geniality  of  disposition,  an 
urbanity  of  manner  and  a judicial  courtesy 
Avhich  made  him  a favorite  with  all,  especial- 
ly with  the  members  of  the  bar.  In  after 
years  the  same  qualities  of  mind  and  man- 
ner adorned  his  administration  for  a full 
term  upon  the  Supreme  bench  from  which  he 
retired  as  chief  justice,  dying  soon  after, 
while  arguing  a case  in  the  court  he  had  so 
lately  presided  over. 

Hon.  Gaylord  Church  Avas  born  at  OsAvego, 
N.  Y.,  in  1811,  studied  law  at  Mercer,  Pa., 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1831  and  re- 
moved to  Meadville  the  same  year.  (See  his- 
tory of  Crawford  county.)  He  died  in  1869. 

Hon.  John  Galbraith  was  born  in  Hunting- 
don county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1794,  the  son 
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of  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  studied 
law  at  Butler,  Pa.,  was  admitted  in  1818 
and  began  practice  at  Franklin,  soon  at- 
taining prominence.  He  served  three  terms 
in  the  Legislature  and  three  in  Congress. 
He  removed  to  Erie  in  1837.  He  was 
elected  judge  in  1851  and  served  until  his 
death,  June  15,  1860.  (See  sketch  in  Erie 
county.) 

Hon.  Rasselas  Brown  was  born  at  Brown- 
ville,  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1812.  His  mother’s  father,  Nathaniel 
Plumb,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
his  own  father,  George  Brown,  was  a captain- 
in  the  war  of  1812-15.  He  graduated  at  Un- 
ion college  in  1836  and  came  to  Warren  as 
the  first  principal  of  the  Warren  academy. 
While  teaching  he  studied  law  and  on  being 
admitted  to  practice  in  1839,  became  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Struthers, 
Johnson  & Brown.  He  remained  in  practice 
at  Warren  until  his  death,  August  23,  1895, 
serving  a short  time  in  1860  as  president 
judge  of  the  district.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Legislature  one  term,  a member  of  the 
board  of  revenue  commissioners  of  the  state 
and  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1873. 
He  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  district  in  1860,  1870  and 
1880.  He  was  married  in  1841  to  Elizabeth 
Sill,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Brown  always  took  a great  interest  in 
military  affairs  as  was  natural  from  his  an- 
cestry, and  in  1858  was  appointed  a general 
of  brigade  in  the  militia,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  efficiently  until  the  war  broke  up 
the  militia  organization  of  the  state.  lie 
clothed  and  equipped  a company  of  volun- 
teers which  was  enlisted  and  organized  in 
Warren  in  1861.  He  was  an  able  judge,  who, 
but  for  the  strength  of  his  political  convic- 
tions, which  he  would  never  barter  for  office, 
would  probably  have  served  his  district  or 
state  in  that  capacity  for  many  years.  As  a 
iawyer  he  was  in  most  respects  the  peer  of 
the  ablest  that  ever  practiced  at  the  bar  of 


this  district.  He  excelled  in  counsel  and 
preparation,  was  a great  worker,  reader  and 
student  and  in  later  years  was  pre-eminent 
as  a railroad  and  corporation  lawyer— being 
a director  in  many  railroads  and  special 
counsel  for  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  railroad  and  others  as  well.  His 
character  was  distinguished  by  marked  in- 
tegrity, unswerving  patriotism  and  the  high 
mindedness  characteristic  of  the  cultivated 
gentleman  that  he  was. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Johnson  succeeded  Rasse- 
las Brown  in  1861,  and  presided  over  the  dis- 
trict for  one  term  of  ten  years.  Judge  John- 
son was  born  in  Venango  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  31.  1809.  lie  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  a Presbyterian 
minister,  at  one  time  vice-president  of  Alle- 
gheny college.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  col- 
lege, studied  law  at  Danville,  Pa.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Hon.  R.  C.  Grier,  afterwards  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  admitted  started  to  prac- 
tice in  Franklin.  Soon  after,  being  invited 
to  accompany  the  judge  and  bar,  which  in 
those  days  “rode  circuit”  together,  he  vis- 
ited Warren  during  term  time  in  1836.  There 
being  assigned  to  prosecute  a criminal  case 
in  which  the  deputy  attorney  general  was  in- 
terested, he  showed  such  marked  ability  that 
he  was  at  once  offered  a partnership  with 
Thomas  Struthers,  then  the  leading  local 
practitioner.  ITe  soon  forged  to  the  front 
and  stayed  there  until  his  election  to  the 
bench.  After  his  term  expired  he  declined  a 
renomination  and  resumed  active  practice 
which  he  kept  up  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
compelled  his  retirement  about  1890.  He 
died  February  3,  1893.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first  to  Martha  Hazeltine  and  second  to 
Martha  L.  Parmlee,  who  survives  him. 

Being  passionately  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Johnson  never  sought  or  accepted 
any  other  public  office  except  school  director. 
He  was  always,  however,  in  the  most  com- 
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prehensive  sense,  a true  public  spirited  citi- 
zen. No  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  ever  called  on 
him  in  vain.  With  ready  tongue  and  pen 
he  ever  aided  his  fellows.  The  schools  of 
Warren  owe  to  his  efforts  the  first  real  pro- 
gress they  knew— the  first  building  worthy 
of  the  all-important  cause  of  education.  The 
cause  of  temperance  never  called  on  him  in 
vain — in  season  and  out  of  season — on  the 
platform  and  through  the  press,  with  cour- 
age unsurpassed  he  ever,  advocated  the  right 
and  opposed  the  wrong.  Though  rough  in 
exterior  and  often  stern  and  forbidding  in 
manner  his  heart  was  tender  and  his  sym- 
pathies keen  and  easily  roused. 

As  a lawyer  Mr.  Johnson  was  a tremen- 
dous worker  and  the  constant  flame  from 
his  midnight  oil  was  a noteworthy  beacon 
light  to  the  belated  wanderer  in  the  streets. 
Though  his  knowledge  of  reported  cases  was 
great  and  his  memory  seldom  equalled,  he 
always  relied  upon  legal  principles  and  had 
little  patience  with  the  lawyer  whose  princi- 
pal backing  was  the  state  reports.  Logic 
was  his  delight  and  habit  of  thought.  His 
clearness  of  mind  was  on  a par  with  the 
vigor  and  power  of  his  expression.  Deliber- 
ate in  speech  every  word  counted.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  ever  say  a foolish  or 
trivial  thing.  In  power  of  invective  he  cer- 
tainly never  had  a peer  at  the  Warren  bar. 
Many  an  adversary  has  writhed  under  the 
sting  of  his  speech,  as  hard  to  endure  or  to 
answer  as  the  lash  of  a whip  in  the  hands 
of  a master.  With  an  iron  will  and  ever 
unshaken  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  clients’ 
cause,  he  was  a dangerous  opponent.  His  in- 
tegrity was  proverbial  and  no  trust  reposed 
in  him  was  ever  neglected  or  abused.  His 
practice  was  extensive  and  lucrative  though 
bis  charges  were  always  low.  . 

Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench  Judge 
Johnson  always  attended  the  courts  of  the 
neighboring  eastward  counties,  often,  as  he 
used  to  say,  trying  one  side  of  every  case  and 


winning  them  all,  and  after  his  term  as  judge 
his  practice  extended  to  Erie  and  Crawford 
counties  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  district.  Though  no 
lawyer  was  or  could  be  busier  he  found  am- 
ple time  to  indulge  in  the  relaxation  of  writ- 
ing— chiefly  on  local  historical  subjects.  No 
one  man  ever  did  a tithe  of  the  work  of  pre- 
serving the  facts  and  traditions  of  early  days 
in  Warren  county  and  vicinity  that  he  did. 
The  life-long  friend  and  counsel  of  Cornplant- 
er  and  his  sons,  it  was  principally  through 
his  efforts  that  a line  monument  was  erected 
by  the  state  at  the  grave  of  the  old  chief  at 
the  reservation  above  Warren  on  the  river 
and  the  lands  donated  to  the  old  chief  for 
his  services  to  the  American  cause  during 
the  Revolution,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
divided  among  his  descendants.  Without 
compensation  he  served  and  advised  these 
Indians  for  more  than  half  a century. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  above  medium  height, 
always  spare,  smooth  of  face  and  strong  of 
feature.  His  strength  was  great  and  endur- 
ance phenomenal.  Though  fond  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  forest,  vacations  had  no  charm 
for  him.  Work  was  his  duty,  his  pleasure, 
his  pastime.  If  in  any  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession he  was  pre-eminent  it  was  as  a land 
lawyer.  In  the  early  history  of  titles,  grants, 
settlement  laws,  original  surveys  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  he  Avas  authority  itself. 
Though  those  that  kneAA7  him  best  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  placing  on  the  bench  a man 
of  such  independence,  positive  character  and 
convictions,  so  radical  and  strong  in  his 
prejudices,  such  distrust  Avas  not  justified. 
His  administration  of  justice  Avas  character- 
ized with  fairness  as  Avell  as  ability  and  his 
record  as  judge  did  not  suffer  Avhen  com- 
pared with  those  of  eminent  men  who  pre- 
ceded him.  More  than  t aa'O  years  after  his 
death  the  Supreme  Court,  in  passing  upon 
some  of  his  Avork,  pronounced  him  “one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  honorable  law- 
yers  of  the  commonAvealth.” 
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Lansing1  D.  Wetmore  was  born  in  Pine 
Grove  township,  Warren  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1818  and  was  the  son  of  lion.  Lan- 
sing Wetmore,  the  first  prothonotary  of  the 
county,  later  an  attorney  at  law  and  asso- 
ciate judge.  He  graduated  at  Union  college 
in  1841,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1845.  His  practice  Avas  large  and  suc- 
cessful and  in  1870  he  was  elected  president 
judge.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
he  has  practiced  law  but  little,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  extensive  business  enterprises,  in 
which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
judge  is  still  with  us,  one  of  Warren’s  most 
honored  and  respected  citizens. 

William  D.  Brown  succeeded  Judge  Wet- 
more.  He  Avas  born  at  Sugar  Grove,  War- 
ren county,  September  6,  1823,  of  pure 
Scotch -Irish  Presbyterian  ancestry.  His  fath- 
er Avas  Hon.  David  BroAvn,  aat1io  Avas  Warren 
county’s  first  representative  in  the  Legislat- 
ure. Mr.  Brown  obtained  his  education  at 
home  and  in  the  Warren  academy,  from 
AAdiich  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Struthers,  Johnson  & Brown, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December, 
1847.  He  was  a member  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  years  1863-4-5,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  judgeship  has  held  no  other  office  ex- 
cept locally.  When  by  act  of  May  3,  1850, 
the  appointive  officcof  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral Avas  changed  to  the  elective  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney,  he  Avas  the  first  incumbent 
of  the  new  office  in  Warren  county.  He  was 
married  in  1856  to  Lucy  Rogers,  Avhom  he 
sur\TiATes.  During  his  term  as  judge  in  1883, 
Elk  county  was  taken  from  the  Thirty-sev- 
enth district  and  placed  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth. 

To  the  personal  and  professional  character 
and  legal  attainments  of  the  last  tAvo 
judges  named  herein,  as  they  are  still  living, 
it  would  not  be  in  good  taste  to  refer.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  in  no  way  and  by  no  act 
of  any  of  them  has  the  deservedly  high  char- 
acter of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  districts 


of  which  Warren  county  Avas  a part  been  in 
any  wise  lowered. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Noyes  succeeded  Judge 
Brown  in  1891.  He  Avas  born  at  Marshall, 
Mich.,  July  28,  1849.  He  never  attended 
school  after  attaining  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  being  compelled  to  earn  his  OAvn  liv- 
ing from  that  early  age,  but  by  bis  own  ex- 
ertions, aided  by  great  mental  capacity  and 
a retentive  memory,  so  made  up  that  defi- 
ciency of  opportunity  as  in  later  life  to  earn 
a reputation  for  scholarship  and  literary 
ability  at  least  not  excelled  by  any  of  his 
learned  predecessors.  He  came  to  Warren 
as  a clerk,  studied  laAv  Avith  Hon.  AV.  D. 
Brown  and  Lion.  J.  R.  Clark,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  December  12,  1871.  He 
almost  immediately,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
great  industry,  tact  and  legal  aptitude,  at- 
tained a large  and  lucrative  practice.  This 
rapidly  extended  to  adjoining  counties  and 
he  soon  became  the  trusted  solicitor  of  the 
largest  corporations  doing  business  in  this 
locality.  Although  a Democrat  in  a district 
largely  Republican,  he  Avas  elected  president 
judge  in  1890  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one, 
AAdiich  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1898. 

It  is  not  recalled  that  he  held  any  other 
public  office  except  that  of  burgess  of  his 
adopted  tOAvn,  although  occasionally  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  high  political  hon- 
ors. He  Avas  courageous  and  independent  in 
his  thinking  and  acting,  at  least  tAvice  tem- 
porarily aiding  the  Republicans  on  the  stump 
and  in  the  press,  Avhen  he  thought  his  own 
party  had  deserted  its  original  principles 
and  gone  after  strange  gods.  During  his 
term  as  president  judge  he  Avas  at  one  time 
a strong  and  leading  candidate  for  the  Su- 
perior Court  bench.  He  Avas  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary versatility,  being  enabled, 
through  his  quickness  of  thought  and  appre- 
hension and  methodical  ways  of  study,  to 
find  time  amidst  the  cares  of  perhaps  the 
largest  practice  at  the  Warren  bar,  to  be- 
come a leader  in  dramatic  and  musical  cir- 
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cles  and  in  the  intellectual  life  of  his  com- 
munity as  developing  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific clubs,  etc.  An  ardent  lover  of  nature, 
with  refined  taste  and  fine  feelings  and  a 
wonderful  power  of  expression,  he  was  a 
minor  poet  of  high  order.  As  a citizen,  Mr. 
Noyes  was  not  only  interested  but  generally 
a leader  in  all  which  made  for  the  improve- 
ment and  betterment  of  the  community  and 
the  beautifying  of  the  town  which  he  select- 
ed as  his  home.  Educational  movements 
never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  With  voice 
and  hand  he  aided  the  public  schools,  and 
was  a trustee  of  the  Struthers  Library  build- 
ing from  its  erection  in  1883  to  his  death, 
and  for  many  terms  a member  and  president 
of  the  hoard  of  control  of  the  library,  aiding 
efficiently  in  finally  making  it  the  free  educa- 
tional auxiliary  it  now  is.  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  local  history  and.  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  originators  of  our  Histor- 
ical Society. 

When  in  1895  Warren  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  year  of  its  laying  out  as  a town, 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  magnifi- 
cently successful  enterprise  and  after  its 
completion  wrote  and  compiled  a fine  memor- 
ial book  of  the  celebration,  now  invaluable 
as  a historic  record,  but  with  characteristic 
modesty  kept  his  name  from  the  title 
page  and  his  face  from  its  .leaves,  though 
thereby  the  portraits  of  Warren  county’s 
judges  was  left  incomplete.  With  all  this  he 
found  time  to  amass  a competence,  erecting 
for  his  family  one  of  Warren’s  finest  homes 
and  leaving  wife  and  children  independent. 
Mr.  Noyes  was  tAvice  married,  first  to  Lucia 
Morse  and  next  to  Effie  Morgan,  who  Avith  a 
large  family  of  children  survives  him. 

Hon.  Wilton  M.  Lindsey  succeeded  Judge 
Noyes  in  1898,  first  by  appointment  and 
then  by  election.  Judge  Lindsey  Avas  born 
in  the  tOAvnship  of  Pine  Grove,  Warren 
county,  in  1841,  studied  in  the  academy  at 
Randolph,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  State  normal 
school  at  Edinboro,  Pa.  He  served  his  coun- 


try in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  Forty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  from  August 
13,  1862,  to  January  27,  1863,  when  he  Avas 
discharged  for  disability.  He  served  nearly 
three  terms  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  one  term  in  the  Legislature.  He 
studied  law  at  Warren  Avith  Judge  Johnson 
and  Avas  admitted  to  practice  March  4,  1872. 
He  at  once  became  a partner  of  his  precept- 
or, which  relationship  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1893.  The  reason  al- 
ready given  for  refraining  from  eulogy  or 
criticism  of  the  living  judges  heretofore  men- 
tioned applies  as  Avell  in  this  case  and  for 
obvious  reasons  eAren  better— hence  Judge 
Lindsey  must  wait  until  his  advent  into  an- 
other and  better  world  to  learn  what  is 
thought  and  said  of  him  in  this. 

Warren  county  has  had  two  court  houses. 
The  first  one,  built  of  the  first  brick  e\’er 
made  in  the  county,  Avas  erected  in  1827. 
Just  half  a century  later  and  on  the  same 
site,  the  present  fine  modern  edifice  was  dedi- 
cated. It  Avas  pronounced  at  the  time  by  the 
board  of  charities  the  “model  court  house 
of  the  state.”  The  able,  learned  and  elo- 
quent addresses  made  on  that  occasion,  De- 
cember 3,  1877,  by  Judge  Wetmore,  Ex- 
Judges  R.  BroAvn  and  Johnson  and  Judge- 
to-be  W.  D.  BroAvn  are  fortunately  preserved 
in  the  Warren  Mail  of  the  day  following  and 
constitute  a repository  of  facts  which  no  fu- 
ture historian  can  safely  neglect,  and  Avhich 
no  lover  of  his  county  and  his  profession  can 
afford  to  overlook. 

The  first  court,  however,  Avas  held  in  a 
room  in  “Jackson’s  ta\rern,”  located  at  or 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Carver  house. 
The  lawyers  in  attendance  Avere  Ralph  Mar- 
lin, John  Galbraith  and  Patrick  Farrelly,  of 
Meadville;  Thomas  H.  Sill,  of  Erie,  and  Ab- 
ner Hazeltine.  The  latter  Avas  the  only  resi- 
dent attorney  and  lived  long  enough  there- 
after to  contribute  a most  interesting  letter 
from  his  home  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  before  mentioned. 
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During  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
court,  Counsellor  Marlin  and  a grand  jury- 
man engaged  in  an  altercation  and  fight  in 
the  bar  room  adjoining.  Both  were  prompt- 
ly indicted  for  assault  and  the  grand  jury- 
man was  convicted,  by  the  first  trial  jury  em- 
panelled in  the  county.  Sentence  was  sus- 
pended and  the  case  against  the  counsellor 
was  postponed.  The  former  was  never  pun- 
ished and  the  latter  was  never  tried.  The 
first  civil  case  brought  was  an  action  of 
ejectment  for  foixr  town  lots  in  Warren. 
This  case  was  never  tried,  although  for  thirty 
years  the  successive  prothonotaries  severally 
taxed  their  costs  on  the  record  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing courts  were  held  in  the  shops  and  the 
school  house  until  the  court  house  was  built. 

Among  the  notable  cases  tried  in  an  early 
day  are  the  slander  case  of  Joseph  Hackney 
vs.  Jacob  Hook,  begun  in  1823  and  ended 
in  1830— three  times  tried  and  twice  in  the 
Supreme  Court;  the  trial  of  Jacob  Hook  for 
the  murder  of  Caleb  Wallace,  and  the  trials 
of  the  charges  of  forgery  made  against  N. 
A.  Lowry.  The  prominence  of  all  these  par- 
ties made  the  several  trials  notable  and  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by 
“tempests  of  passion  and  excitement.”  The 
murder  trial  and  the  bitter  feeling  it  en- 
gendered is  reported  to  have  been  the  great 
event  and  sensation  of  the  county  for  several 
years,  one  of  the  jurymen  going  insane  with 
the  excitement  and  hanging  himself  the  next 
day.  There  has  been  but  one  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  in  the  county  and 
no  execution. 

Able  lawyers  have  aided  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  courts  of  Warren 
county.  “Of  the  lawyers  who  have  come 
and  gone,  lived  and  died,  rose  and  fell,  flour- 
ished and  failed  in  the  county,”  time  and 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  make  mention  in 
detail.  I can  only  briefly  enumerate  a few 
who  were  conspicuous  in  their  day. 

Abner  Hazeltine  was,  as  before  stated, 
the  first  resident  practitioner.  He  came 
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here  in  1818.  “He  was  a modest,  unpreten- 
tious man,  not  an  orator,  but  a man  of  nat- 
ural integrity,  with  a conscience  that  dom- 
inated his  entire  professional  life.”  II is 
practice,  of  course,  commenced  at  Franklin. 
It  was  a long  walk  from  his  office  to  the  court 
house — yet  it  had  to  be  traveled  sometimes. 
There  was  no  description  of  public  convey- 
ance between  those  points  for  fifteen  years 
after  that  but  the  force  of  gravity  acting 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  river.  He 
returned  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1825, 
where  he  rounded  out  more  than  three  score 
years  of  active  professional  life.  He  was 
twice  sent  to  the  New  York  Legislature, 
twice  to  Congress,  and  was  twice  elected  pre- 
siding judge  of  Chautauqua  county. 

Gilman  Merrill  came  in  1826  and  was  ad- 
mitted the  next  year.  He  never  made  much 
pretension  as  a lawyer,  but  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney  in  1853  and  afterwards 
became  an  associate  judge.  He  was  a justice 
for  many  terms,  which  shows  the  confidence 
the  people  had  in  him. 

Samuel  A.  Purviance  was  a resident  here 
from  1828  to  1832,  when  he  removed  to  But- 
ler and  many  years  afterwards  to  Pittsburgh. 
In  his  profession,  wherever  he  practiced,  he 
was  eminent,  and  as  a man  stood  high  in  the 
community.  He  was  appointed  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania  in  18fil. 

Carlton  B.  Curtis  came  in  1831  from  Chau- 
tauqua county.  He  soon  acquired  friends 
and  prestige  as  a lawyer.  Naturally  indo- 
lent, he  was  careless  in  practice,  but  by  force 
of  native  genius  and  natural  aptitude  for 
the  law  he  attained  great  success.  His  mind 
was  incisive  and  analytical.  Socially  he  was 
agreeable  and  facetious  even  to  the  point  of 
waggery.  Even  to  this  day  are  told  by  old 
citizens  many  anecdotes  of  his  humorous 
sayings,  which  from  his  kindness  of  heart 
never  hurt  the  object  of  his  wit.  He  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  Legislature  in  1837 
and  1838  and  his  district  in  Congress  in  1851 
and  1873.  He  was  an  active  and  able  poli- 
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tician.  He  served  his  country  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  for  about  a year  as  colonel  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  About  the  close  of  the  war  he 
removed  to  Erie,  where  he  resided,  actively 
following  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
his  death  in  1885. 

Benjamin  Bartholomew  practiced  here 
from  1835  to  1847,  when  he  removed  to 
Schuylkill  county.  He  Avas  a fine  speaker 
and  had  excellent  legal  abilities.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  habits  did  not  inspire  public  con- 
fidence. He  represented  the  county  in  the 
Legislature  in  1846. 

Josiah  Hall  Avas  the  first  laAV  student  in  the 
county.  He  Avas  admitted  in  1823.  The 
cream  of  the  practice  in  those  early  days  be- 
ing taken  by  non-resident  practitioners,  he 
was  compelled  to  go  into  business,  where  he 
met  with  considerable  success.  He  retained 
his  position  at  the  bar,  however,  until  1834, 
Avhen  he  Avas  appointed  an  associate  judge, 
which  office  he  resigned  the  next  year  upon 
his  election  to  the  Legislature.  He  never 
resumed  active  practice  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  a long  life  in  the  ups  and  doAAms 
of  the  lumber  and  oil  business,  alternately 
rich  and  poor,  interspersed  Avith  several 
heavy  and  perplexing  laAv  suits. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  non-resident 
practitioners  above  alluded  to  as  absorbing 
the  cream  of  the  practice  in  the  early  days 
were  John  Galbraith  and  James  Thompson, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  among  the 
judges,  and  John  J.  Pearson,  Avho  Avas  admit- 
ted here  in  1822. 

John  J.  Pearson.-  It  is  worth  while  to  re- 
peat without  abridgement  Avliat  Judge  John- 
son says  of  Mr.  Pearson:  “He  was  then  a 

fair  complexioned,  light  haired  stripling,  just 
of  age ; resided  in  Franklin  and  had  been 
about  two  years  a lawyer.  He  was  well  read, 
professionally  ambitious,  a.  ready  and  rapid 
speaker  and  indefatigably  industrious.  These 
elements  of  character  brought  him  rapidly  to 
the  front  ranks  of  the  profession,  He  soon 


became  and  for  many  years  was,  the  lead- 
ing practitioner  of  this,  as  he  was  of  Venan- 
go county.  About  the  year  1830  he  removed 
from  Franklin  to  Mercer,  but  continued  his 
long  horseback  rides  to  the  courts  of  this 
county  periodically  up  to  1840  and  occasion- 
ally thereafter.  He  was  a model  practition- 
er, well  posted  in  the  laAv,  possessed  of  a 
quick  perception,  a ready  and  discriminating 
mind  and  great  resources.  He  was  a most 
formidable  antagonist  to  any  opponent.  He 
was  first  appointed  and  afterAvards  three 
times  elected  president  judge  in  Dauphin 
and  Lebanon  counties,  equally  distinguished 
for  his  professional  ability,  his  social  virtues, 
and  his  untarnished  integrity.”  His  judg- 
ments as  recorded  in  “Pearson’s  Opinions,” 
covering  a period  of  thirty  years,  are  among 
our  most  valuable  laAv  books  and  Avhen  cited 
have  almost  the  Aveight  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. 

Thomas  H.  Sill,  of  Erie,  Avas  another  of 
these  visitors.  He  Avas  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  bar  of  his  county.  (See  Erie 
county.) 

Other  early  lawyers  of  note,  residents  of 
Erie,  Avere  occasional  practitioners  here,  of 
Avhom  should  be  mentioned  Elijah  Babbitt, 
Don  Carlos  Barrett,  William  A.  Galbraith 
and  J.  W.  Wetmore.  From  Meadville,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  as  judges,  Avere  Pat- 
rick and  John  Farrelly,  the  former  being  ad- 
mitted on  the  opening  of  the  first  court  here, 
and  Alfred  Huidekoper.  From  Chautauqua 
county,  New  York,  came  Madison  Burnell, 
one  of  the  brightest  criminal  lawyers  our 
community  ever  heard,  Richard  P.  Marvin, 
and  others. 

But  to  return  to  those  Avho  became  by  cit- 
izenship more  closely  identified  Avitli  the  in- 
terests of  the  county. 

Theodore  C.  Spencer  Avas  admitted  m 
1853,  practiced  here  for  a feAV  years,  re- 
moved to  the  soutliAvest  and  returned  to 
Franklin,  Avhere  he  practiced  until  his 
health  gave  Avay.  In  1900  he  died  in  Corry, 
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where  he  had  lived  for  fifteen  years  a help- 
less invalid.  Though  here  but  a short  time, 
his  geniality,  wit  and  great  ability  made  a 
decided  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  co- 
temporaries, those  now  living  still  regarding 
his  memory  with  affection  and  regard. 

Thomas  Struthers.— In  1828  was  admitted 
Thomas  Struthers,  than  whom  probably  no 
citizen  of  Warren  deserves  more  prominent 
mention.  With  a logical  mind,  tremendous 
energy  and  untiring  industry,  he  soon 
achieved  success  and  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. Feeling,  however,  that  his  powers 
fitted  him  for  a wider  field  he  soon  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  development  of  large 
tracts  of  land  and  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  railroads  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers  in  this  and  other  states,  even  as  far 
as  California.  Chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
long  continued  and  in  face  of  great  obstacles, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  railroad  was  char- 
tered and  constructed.  Almost  alone  he 
built  a railroad  from  Corry  to  Titusville, 
now  a part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  He 
organized  and  was  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Corry,  constructed  iron 
works  and  developed  mines.  He  retired  from 
practice  in  1840,  to  devote  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  his  great  business  enterprises.  In 
these  he  was  deeply  interested  until  he  died 
in  1892,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  He 
served  in  the  Legislature  in  the  sessions  of 
1857  and  1858  with  distinguished  ability  and 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1873.  His  principal 
monuments  are  Warren’s  greatest  industry, 
the  Struthers  Iron  Works,  and  Warren’s 
greatest  benefaction,  the  Struthers  Library 
building,  the  home  and  property  of  the  pub- 
lic library,  which,  while  living,  he  built  at 
a cost  of  $90,000  and  bestowed  upon  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

After  the  admission  of  the  worthy  gentle- 
men already  described,  quite  a term  of 
years  elapsed  during  which  the  usual  num- 
ber was  admitted  to  the  rolls,  of  whom  no 


special  history  is  ascertainable.  They  were 
usually  honorable  gentlemen  of  average  abil- 
ity, but  as  a rule  attained  to  no  such  prom- 
inence at  the  bar  as  to  entitle  them  to  special 
mention.  At  a little  later  period,  however, 
there  came  among  us  others  in  whose  mem- 
ory something  ought  to  be  said.  Reference 
is  here  made  to  those  who  made  Warren  their 
home  and  who  perchance  may  have  repeated 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  last  words:  “Let  us 

now  pass  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
trees  on  the  other  side.” 

Samuel  T.  Allen  was  admitted  in  1864, 
practiced  here  and  died  in  1885.  He  was  a 
successful  practitioner  of  good  ability  and 
much  force  of  character.  He  served  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  One  Hundred 
Fifty- first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, where  his  regiment  suffered  so  heavily 
that  before  the  battle  was  over  he,  although 
only  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  command- 
ed and  led  the  regiment  in  a bloody  and  suc- 
cessful charge,  for  which  he  was  borne  from 
the  field  crippled  and  disabled  by  a severe 
wound. 

Robert  Dennison  was  a captain  of  cavalry 
and  a soldier  of  distinguished  gallantry.  He 
was  admitted  in  1868,  but  owing  to  the  con- 
stant suffering  entailed  by  an  unhealed 
wound  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  prac- 
tice but  became  postmaster  and  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  banking  business.  He  died 
in  1884  under  an  operation  made  necessary 
by  the  wound  referred  to. 

James  H.  Donly  was  admitted  to  this  bar 
in  1872  but  did  not  locate  here  until  about 
1883.  He  was  truly  an  odd  genius— odd  and 
original  in  his  ways  to  the  point  of  eccen- 
tricity and  a genius  in  his  knowledge  and 
memory  of  cases  and  principles.  Kind  and 
benevolent  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  he 
made  friends  in  all  classes.  In  his  lonely 
bachelor  way  he  contracted  habits  of  con- 
viviality which  impaired  his  usefulness  and 
hastened  his  end,  which  came  in  1900. 
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Charles  Warren  Stone,  of  Warren,  who 
ranks  among  the  most  honored  citizens  of 
Warren  county,  counts  among  his  ancestors 
numerous  well  known  characters  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  being  a lineal  descendant  of 
the  families  of  Williams,  Prescott  and 
Greene.  Born  in  comparative  obscurity,  he 
has,  by  his  own  ability,  energy, perseverance 
and  handwork,  made  bis  way  to  his  present 
position  among  the  leading  citizens  and 
prominent  public  men  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

During  his  boyhood  he  worked  with  his 
father  at  the  carpenter  trade  and  after 
his  father,  ’s  death,  with  the  help  of  his 
two  younger  brothers,  carried  on  his  grand- 
father’s farm.  He  made  good  use  of  such 
educational  advantages  as  he  had,  attend- 
ing school  during  winter  months,  and  after 
completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  Law- 
rence academy,  he  entered  Williams  college, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honor 
with  the  class  of  1863,  defraying  his 
expenses  in  the  meantime  with  money 
earned  by  teaching  school  and  other 
work.  After  his  graduation  young  Stone 
became  principal  of  the  Union  school 
at  Warren;  was  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Warren  county  in  1865, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  made 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Erie.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  his  time,  when  not 
otherwise  employed,  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1866,  passed  an  examination,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  Warren  county  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a partner 
with  Judge  Rasselas  Brown. 

Mr.  Stone  early  identified  himself  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  has  been  more  or  less  active 
in  its  affairs  and  councils.  He  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  positions  and  offices  of 
trust,  in  all  of  which  he  has  acquitted  him- 
self honorably  and  won  universal  approba- 
tion. Beginning  as  a young  man,  he  served 
three  years  as  a member  of  the  borough 


council,  and  nine  years  as  a member  of  the 
Warren  school  board,  the  last  three  as  its 
president.  He  represented  the  district  com- 
prising Warren  and  Venango  counties  in 
the  state  legislature  in  1869,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  term  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. As  a member  of  the  state  senate  in 
1876,  Mr.  Stone  served  as  chairman  of  the 
general  judiciary  committee,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  passage  of  the  law 
in  which  the  state  Supreme  Court  reports 
are  published,  and  under  the  operation  of 
which  law  the  cost  to  the  profession  of  said 
reports  was  reduced  from  four  dollars  and 
a half  to  about  one  dollar  per  volume,  the 
present  contract  price  being  ninety-four 
cents.  Two  years  later  on  the  assembling 
of  the  Republican  state  convention,  he  was 
presented  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Northwestern  part  of  the  state  for  the  of- 
fice of  lieutenant  governor,  for  which  he  was 
chosen  at  the  general  election  which  fol- 
lowed, by  a majority  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  fifty  votes,  being 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  candidate  on 
the  ticket. 

In  1883  Mr.  Stone  served  as  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  who  located  the  United 
States  building  at  Erie;  a little  later  repre- 
sented the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  in- 
ter-state extradition  conference  called  by 
the  governors  of  several  states,  and  shortly 
afterwards  served  as  a delegate  from  his 
state  to  the  prison  congress,  presided  over 
by  ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
under  appointment  of  Governor  Beaver  from 
1887  till  his  election  to  Congress  from  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congressional  district,  in 
1890.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was 
returned  to  Congress  four  successive  terms 
by  ^e-elections,  and  during  his  last  two 
terms,  in  1895-9,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

In  Congress  his  committee  reports  on  cur- 
rency and  coinage,  and  his  speeches  on  the 
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floor  of  the  house  on  these  subjects  as  well 
as  on  a protective  tariff,  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  Avon  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
associates  and  the  confidence  of  his  party 
leaders. 

Throughout  his  busy  public  career,  Mr. 
Stone’s  conduct  has  been  straightforward, 
consistent  and  fearless.  Coming  from  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people,  his  sympathies 
are  AAdth  them,  and  he  has  never  hestitated 
to  espouse  their  cause  in  opposition  to  what- 
ever he  believed  to  be  wrong  or  inimical  to 
the  greatest  good ' to  the  greatest  number. 
Recognized  as  a man  of  high  character  and 
purity  of  purpose,  a lawyer  well  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the 
laAvs,  and  a statesman  able  in  state-craft, 
and  whose  motives  have  never  been  im- 
pugned, it  is  but  natural,  with  his  wide  ac-' 
quaintance  and  popularity,  that  honor 
should  come  to  him.  By  nature  a leader, 
his  long  training  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence has  qualified  him  for  a high  place,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  for  him  future 
honors  surpassing  even  those  that  have 
crowned  his  life  thus  far,  high  and  gratify- 
ing as  these  hav'e  been. 

Samuel  T.  Neill  studied  law  here  and  was 
admitted  in  1868.  He  practiced  at  Titus- 
ville, returning  here  about  1883,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1896.  He  was 
a lawyer  of  unusual  resource  and  ability, 
most  painstaking  and  studious  and  a lover 
of  his  profession.  He  so  combined  industry 
and  a most  marvelous  memory  as  to  have 
been  justly  considered  among  his  fellows  as 
a walking  encyclopedia  of  law— never  fail- 
ing to  honor  liberally  any  draft  on  his  men- 
tal store  of  cases. 

Melancthon  Miles,  a man  of  limited  educa- 
tion but  natural  abilities,  came  to  the  bar 
late  in  life  in  1875.  He  practiced  here  with 
success  until  his  death  in  1881. 

William  Swanson,  Swedish  born,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1877  and  died  in  1884.  In  these 
years  he  attained  great  success,  and  held  the 


office  of  district  attorney  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

George  N.  Frazine  was  admitted  in  1883. 
He  practiced  here  until  18—,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Buffalo,  meeting  there  an  untimely 
death  in  1901.  He  was  a man  of  great  force 
and  energy,  fine  abilities  and  intellectual 
powers,  which  bade  fair  to  have  brought  him 
distinction  in  time. 

W.  V.  N.  Yates  was  admitted  in  1886,  prac- 
ticed here  and  died  in  1898.  His  early  death 
cut  off  a career  of  promise,  for  he  had  nat- 
ural abilities,  wit  and  industry,  although  al- 
ways handicapped  by  poor  health. 

Charles  A.  Peterson,  of  Swedish  descent, 
was  admitted  in  1887.  He  was  district  attor- 
ney at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1900.  Gifted 
with  unusual  industry,  ability  and  aptitude 
for  his  profession,  his  untimely  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  bar  and  community. 

H.  E.  Brown,  a quiet,  careful  and  studious 
practitioner,  son  of  Judge  R.  Brown,  became 
a lawyer  in  1871  and  died  in  1899,  with  hosts 
of  friends  and  no  enemies. 

Alice  G.  Magee,  our  only  female  lawyer, 
was  admitted  in  1890  and  died  in  189 — . 
Bright  and  beautiful  in  face,  form  and  char- 
acter, her  life  was  too  short  to  afford  a 
chance  to  develop  a career  which  was  full 
of  promise. 

Of  the  living  members  of  the  bar  of  War- 
ren county  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak. 
Let  some  future  writer  record  their  achieve- 
ments. I will,  however,  make  an  exception 
as  to  a few  whose  names  are  still  on  the  roll. 

Lothrop  T.  Parmlee,  now  the  senior  of  the 
bar,  Avas  admitted  in  1842.  He  Avas  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  1854  and  remained 
in  the  practice  until  age  and  his  physical  in- 
firmity compelled  his  retirement.  Bright  of 
mind,  with  much  force  of  character,  he  was 
a prominent  figure  in  his  day. 

Charles  Dinsmoor  was  admitted  in  1859. 
Studious,  industrious  and  of  excellent  abil- 
ity, our  bar  has  seldom  possessed  a better 
office  lawyer  and  adviser.  The  bright  flame 
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of  his  keen  intellect  has,  however,  been  for- 
ever quenched  and  although  living,  he  is 
awaiting  the  final  summons  with  no  compre- 
hension of  his  pitiable  condition  and  sad  sur- 
roundings. Our  keenest  sympathy,  love  and 
pity  he  has,  although,  alas,  he  can  never 
know  it. 

Of  our  present  active  bar  as  a whole,  it  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  its  members  as 
well  as  their  predecessors  deserve  and  have 
the  respect  of  their  cotemporaries  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties  where  some  of  them  are 
frequently  called  to  measure  their  powers 
with  the  brightest  of  their  neighbors— suf- 
fering not  by  the  comparison. 

In  addition  to  those  before  mentioned  who 
have  held  high  and  honorable  posts  of  pub- 
lic service,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  naming, 
of  those  still  living,  who  have  been  in  the 
Senate  or  lower  house,  General  Harrison  Al- 
len, also  auditor  general,  Junius  R.  Clark, 
George  W.  Allen  (now  non-residents),  C.  W. 
Stone,  0.  C.  Allen,  and  C.  C.  Thompson 
(once  speaker  of  the  house).  Mr.  Stone  has 
also  served  several  terms  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  a very  prominent  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  commomvealth. 

As  a whole  our  bar,  from  first  to  last,  is 
a body  of  men  to  be  proud  of.  Leaders  in 
public  thought  and  improvement,  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  fore-front  of  the  community. 
Few  scandals  have  stained  their  fair  fame 
and  very  few  unworthy  men  have  chanced 
to  obtain  admission.  As  a rule  civility,  cour- 
tesy and  fair  treatment  have  characterized 
their  dealings  one  with  another,  with  the 
court  and  the  people.  It  is  very  well  for  us 
to  occasionally  look  back  to  the  brilliant 
careers  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  tak- 
ing from  their  lives  new  inspiration  to  excel 
and  to  hand  down  unstained  to  our  succes- 
sors the  fair  fame  and  good  repute  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Warren  county. 

David  I.  Ball,  a prominent  member  of  the 
bar  of  Warren  county,  was  bom  in  Farming- 
ton,  then  Pine  Grove  township,  June  13, 


1844.  His  parents,  Abel  and  Lucy  M. 
(Northrop)  Ball,  were  natives  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  His  maternal  grandparents 
were  Gideon  Munson  Northrop  and  Fanny 
Fancher  Northrop,  and  his  greatgrandfather 
Avas  Munson  Northrop.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  Moses  Ball.  His  ancestors  came 
from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  were 
settlers  of  the  county  prior  to  the  French 
Avar,  and  some  of  them  were  soldiers  in  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  Avars.  Mr.  Ball’s 
mother,  with  her  parents,  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Warren  county.  His  father 
dying  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  left  the  mother 
to  care  for  the  family,  and  raise  the  chil- 
dren. This  she  accomplished  with  great 
faithfulness,  and  her  life  was  spared  to  her 
ninetieth  year. 

David’s  boyhood  Avas  spent  upon  the  farm. 
His  patriotism  led  him  to  enlist  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  in  July,  1862,  and  he 
served  continuously  during  the  Avar  in  Com- 
pany C,  Independent  Pennsylvania  Infantry, 
and  in  Battery  H,  Independent  Pennsylvania 
Artillery,  until  discharged  in  June,  1865,  the 
day  before  he  Avas  tAventy-one.  The  young 
man’s  education  had  thus  far  been  obtained 
in  the  district  schools,  and  after  his  return 
from  the  war  it  Avas  finished  in  the  James- 
toAvn  union  school  and  Collegiate  institute. 
During  this  time  he  taught  several  terms  of 
school. 

Mr.  Ball  studied  Iuav  in  the  office  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Hon.  William  D.  BroAvn 
at  Warren,  and  on  February  10,  1875,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  afterwards  formed 
a partnership  with  his  former  preceptor, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Brown  & Ball.  When 
Judge  Brown,  in  1880,  Avent  upon  the  bench, 
Mr.  Ball  formed  with  Hon.  C.  C.  Thompson, 
afterAvards  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the 
partnership  of  Ball  & Thompson. 

Mr.  Ball’s  practice,  Avhile  of  that  varied 
character  incident  to  the  practice  of  the  laAV 
in  the  smaller  toAvns  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, has  developed  more  especially  into  the 
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real  estate  law,  in  which  in  counsel,  advice 
and  practice,  he  has  acquired  a high  stand- 
ing. In  his  professional  career  he  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  careful  attention  to  and 
thorough  preparation  of  his  cases.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  work  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  connected  with  ninety- 
two  reported  cases  in  the  reports  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Coui’ts  of  the  commonwealth.  Among 
these  cases  involving  municipal  law  may  be 
cited:  Borough  of  Warren  vs.  Geer,  117 

Pa.  207 ; Commonwealth  vs.  Thompson,  110 
Pa.  297;  Warren  AVater  Company  vs.  Bor- 
ough of  Warren,  200  Pa.  504.  In  insurance 
law,  Grandin  vs.  Rochester  German  Insur- 
ance Company,  107  Pa.  26 ; Pickett  vs.  Insur- 
ance Company,  144  Pa.  79.  In  tax  sales, 
Woodland  Oil  Company  vs.  Lawrence,  1 
Pennypacker  480 ; same  vs.  Shoup,  107  Pa. 
293 ; Preswick  vs.  McGrew,  107  Pa.  43.  In 
general  land  law,  McGrew  vs.  Poster,  113 
Pa.  642 ; Logan  vs.  Gardner,  136  Pa.  588,  and 
142  Pa.  442;  Morrison  vs.  Seaman,  183  Pa. 
74;  and  in  estate  law,  Irvine’s  estate,  203 
Pa.  602.  Cases  which  perhaps  attracted  more 
than  ordinary  attention  at  the  time  were  the 
Ford  and  Lacy  eases  in  Forest  county,  in 
which  there  arose  a conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  courts  of  Forest  and  Allegheny 
counties,  and  the  case  of  Tolies  and  others 
vs.  Beaty  and  others  in  Warren  county. 

In  politics  a Republican,  Mr.  Ball  has  been 
active  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  county  and 
borough  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  has 
held  several  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  In 
1871  and  1872  he  served  as  treasurer  of  War- 
ren county;  he  has  been  on  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  borough  of  AVarren  three  terms 
of  three  years  each,  and  for  six  years  since 
1896  was  president  of  the  board.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  which 
supervised  the  erection  of  the  Warren  high 
school  building  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
state,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  AVarren 
academy.  It  was  largely  through  his  fore- 
sight and  influence  that  the  Warren  acad- 


emy funds  were  made  available  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Warren  high  school,  so  as  to  give 
their  children  the  right  of  attendance  there 
to  obtain  a higher  education. 

In  1897  a vacancy  occurring  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  commonwealth, 
Air.  Ball  was  strongly  recommended  to  the 
governor  by  the  bars  of  several  counties  and 
influential  citizens,  and  the  following,  chos- 
en from  the  numerous  testimonials  of  like 
character,  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Air.  Ball  was  held : 

“Alay  I be  permitted  to  add  to  that  of 
many  others,  my  own  testimony  to  the  high 
character  and  profound  legal  learning  of 
David  I.  Ball,  Esquire,  who,  I am  informed, 
is  about  to  be  recommended  to  you  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  vacancy  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  this  commonwealth,  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Judge  W'illard.  I have  known 
this  gentleman  personally  and  by  reputa- 
tion during  many  years,  having  met  him  at 
the  bar  in  his  own  county  of  AVarren,  and 
in  other  counties  of  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  have  ever  found  him  to  be  a care- 
ful, painstaking,  thoroughly  equipped  and 
conscientious  lawyer.” 

Again  in  1898  Air.  Ball  was  strongly  sup- 
ported for  the  position  of  president  judge  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  judicial  district  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Noyes. 

Mr.  Ball  is  a member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  AVarren,  being  an  elder  and 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
he  has  served  as  president  for  several  years, 
and  was  a member  of  the  building  commit- 
tee which  had  in  charge  the  erection  of  the 
present  commodious  and  splendid  church 
edifice.  He  has  also  been  connected  with  the 
Young  Alen’s  Christian  Association  of  War- 
ren since  its  start,  and  for  several  years  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  its  president. 

In  1871  Air.  Ball  married  Miss  Lucy  Al. 
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Robinson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Elijah  Robinson. 
They  have  one  daughter,  May,  who,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ball,  is  active  and  prominent  in 
church  and  charitable  work. 

William  Garvin  Trunkey.— The  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  born  in  Mercer,  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  29,  1854,  and 
died  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March  16,  1892, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  his 
parents  being  John  Trunkey  (afterward  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  Agnes  Garvin  Trunkey,  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  William  S.  Garvin. 

Mr.  William  Trunkey,  after  receiving  a 
good  common  school  education  graduated  at 
La  Fayette  college  in  June,  1878.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  with  his  father,  then 
a president  judge,  and  completed  his  course 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  Heydrick  of  Franklin, 
Pa.,  afterward  a justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state.  In  1882  he  left  Frank- 
lin and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Warren,  Pa.,  as  the  junior  partner 
of  Osmer  & Freeman.  Afterward  the  firm 
became  Freeman  & Trunkey,  and  still  later 
Donly  & Trunkey.  His  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary law  was  thorough  and  accurate.  He 
gave  to  the  subject  of  commercial  law  great 
attention,  and  his  researches  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession  made  him  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  governing  commercial 
paper  and  other  securities.  His  professional 
learning  Avas  not,  however,  confined  to  but 
one  subject;  he  possessed  a good  general 
knowledge  of  the  law.  In  practice  he  pre- 
ferred working  to  talking;  the  seclusion  of 
the  office  to  the  struggles  of  the  forum. 

It  was  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  where 
the  issues  were  in  great  doubt,  that  his  part- 
ner could  induce  him  to  speak  before  a tri- 
bunal ; but,  when  he  did  speak,  his  terse, 
clear  arguments  were  almost  certain  to  turn 
the  scales  in  favor  of  his  clients.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  throwing  into  his  remarks  his 
pleasing  personality,  which  always  added 
persuasion  to  his  logic.  He  was  exceedingly 


careful  in  the  examination  of  titles  and  the 
preparation  of  conveyances,  and  Avhen  any 
abstract  of  title  or  written  instrument  came 
from  his  hand  it  Avas  seldom  possible  to  find 
a flaAV  in  bis  work.  lie  Avas  a conscientious 
laAvyer.  He  discouraged  more  suits  than  he 
brought.  Indeed,  no  mercenary  motive  could 
induce  him  to  institute  an  action  unless  the 
merits  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  his 
client.  The  result  Avas  that  he  seldom  lost  a 
case  that  he  brought.  His  career  at  the  bar, 
though  brief,  Avas  brilliant. 

His  practice  was  large  and  remunerative. 
Instead  of  being  overshadoAved  by  the  repu- 
tation of  his  distinguished  father,  he  evinced 
a capacity  and  energy  which  promised  to 
give  additional  lustre  to  the  family  name. 
When  a very  young  man,  by  his  urbanity  of 
manners,  ready  and  wonderful  humor,  he 
became  the  center  of  every  social  circle 
where  he  Avas,  and  this  position  he  main- 
tained ever  afterward. 

On  September  15,  1886,  he  Avas  married 
to  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  R.  L.  Coch- 
ran, Escp,  of  Franklin,  Pa.  His  domestic  re- 
lations Avere  exceedingly  affectionate  and 
happy.  He  and  his  Avife  were  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  Avas  actrce  in 
Sunday  School  and  other  religious  work: 
The  pastor  of  this  church  in  Warren,  con- 
ducting the  funeral  exercises,  spoke  of  him 
as  a “young  man  happy  in  his  domestic  life, 
loved  by  the  community,  Avitli  good  pros- 
pects in  business,  and  with  high  and  Avell  de- 
served standing  among  his  felloAV  men.” 

FolloAving  are  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  bar  of  Venango  county : 

“Resolved,  That,  Awhile  Ave  bend  the  knee 
and  boAv  the  head  in  ArieAv  of  the  afflicti\’e 
ProATidence  that  has  made  an  empty  seat  in 
our  circle  in  the  death  of  William  G. 
Trunkey,  Ave  aArail  ourselves  of  this  occasion 
to  place  upon  the  record  our  appreciation 
of  the  gentle  and  sympathetic  nature,  the 
affable  and  dignified  deportment,  the  high 
scholarly  and  professional  attainments,  and, 
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in  short,  of  all  the  elements  that  constitute 
a manly  manhood,  as  exhibited  in  his  daily 
life  among  us. 

“Resolved,  That  in  his  death  society  has 
lost  a model  gentleman  and  the  profession 
to  which  he  belonged  a rising  star,  that 
promised,  in  future  years,  to  shed  its  bril- 
liancy and  inspiration  on  the  fraternity. 

“Resolved,  That  to  those  who  sustained 
to  deceased  relations  much  stronger  and 
dearer  than  those  of  a social  or  professional 
character  we  tender  our  mutual  regrets  and 
sincerest  sympathy,  hoping  that  consolation 
from  a higher  source  may  be  vouchsafed  to 
lighten  their  great  sorrow.  The  tender  rec- 
ollection of  the  friends  who  knew  him  and 
who  loved  him  for  his  genial  disposition  and 
the  inborn  kindness  of  his  heart  will  always 
cling  around  his  memory.” 

Equal,  if  not  higher,  tributes  were  paid  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Warren  bar, 
where  Mr.  Trunkey  last  practiced. 

But,  as  these  are  more  lengthy  t-lian  those 
above  quoted,  it  is  believed  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  intendedly  brief  memoir  do  not 
require  the  insertion  here  of  more  than  the 
following  brief  abstract: 

“Resolved,  That  in  his  sudden  disappear- 


ance society  has  lost  a model  gentleman  and 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  a rising 
star,  that  promised,  in  future  years,  to  shed 
its  brilliancy  and  inspiration  on  the  frater- 
nity. Though  reared  in,  and  always  a mem- 
ber of,  the  most  aristocratic  and  elite  circles, 
which  were  always  gladdened  by  his  pres- 
ence, Mr.  Trunkey ’s  sympathies  were  ever 
with  the  lowly.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  “I  know  that 

God  loves  the  common  people,  because  he 
made  so  many  of  them.”  A similar  senti- 
ment inspired  Mr.  Trunkey ’s  life.  He  had 
a wonderful  faculty  of  anticipating  the 
wants  or  needs  of  those  around  him,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  render,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate way,  precisely  the  professional,  or  even 
financial,  aid  they  needed. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a man  should 
not  be  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
But,  alas:  The  golden  bowl  is  broken. 

Mr.  Trunkey  “is  gone 

Out  of  this  room  into  the  next ; 

AVe,  too,  shall  go  in  a minute— 

AVhat-  time  have  we,  then,  to  be  vexed?” 
[The  above  sketch  was  furnished  by  a 
member  of  the  family.] 
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VENANGO  COUNTY 

By  Frederic  o.  duffield 


Venango  was  organized  into  a county  by 
an  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1800.  The  territory  of  which  it  was 
comprised  was  taken  from  the  counties  of 
Allegheny  and  Lycoming,  that  portion  west 
of  the  Allegheny  river  being  taken  from  the 
former  and  that  east  of  it  being  taken  from 
the  latter. 

The  act  organizing  the  county  appointed 
three  trustees,  George  Fowler,  Alexander 
McDowell  and  James  McClaran,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  superintend  its  affairs  and  transact 
certain  public  business  until  the  election  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  in  1805. 

The  first  justice  of  the  peace  was  Alex- 
ander McDowell,  appointed  in  1796. 

From  the  year  1800  to  1805,  Venango 
county  was  attached  to  Crawford  county  for 
judicial  purposes,  being  only  a “provisional 
county.”  During  this  period  the  judicial 
district  was  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Venango,  Warren,  Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer 
and  Butler,  with  the  seat  of  justice  at  Mead- 
ville.  Judge  Addison  presided. 

An  act  to  organize  the  provisional  county 
of  Venango  passed  April  1,  1805,  and 
granted  the  inhabitants  thereof  full  powers 
and  privileges  and  provided  for  the  election 
of  officers. 

By  the  judiciary  act  passed  February  24, 
1806,  the  counties  of  Venango,  Erie,  Craw- 
ford, Mercer  and  Butler  were  formed  into 
the  sixth  district. 

The  first  townships  formed  in  1S06  were : 
Allegheny,  Frenchcreek,  Irwin,  Richland, 
Sugar  creek  and  Serubgrass. 

The  following  judges  have  been  appointed 
and  elected  since  the  organization  of  the 
county  in  1805 : 


1805,  Jesse  Moore,  Venango  county;  1825, 
Henry  Sliippen,  resided  at  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county;  1839,  N.  B.  Eldred,  Betheny, 
Wayne  county;  1839,  Gaylord  Church,  Mead- 
ville ; 1839,  Alexander  McCalmont,  Frank- 
lin; 1849,  Joseph  Buffington,  Kittanning; 

1849,  John  C.  Knox,  Franklin;  1853,  John  S. 

McCalmont,  Franklin ; 1861,  Glenni  W. 

Scofield,  Warren;  1861,  James  Campbell, 
Clarion;  1866,  Isaac  G.  Gordon,  Brookville; 
1877,  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Franklin  (appointed 
and  elected;  re-elected);  1895,  C.  E.  Taylor 
(resigned) ; 1895,  Judge  Criswell,  appointed; 
1895,  Judge  Criswell,  elected. 

Associate  judges : 

1805,  John  Irwin,  appointed;  1805,  Thom- 
as McKee,  appointed;  1805,  James  G.  Her- 
ron, appointed;  1838,  Richard  Irwin,  ap- 
pointed ; 1840,  Robert  Mitchell,  appointed ; 
1843,  A.  B.  Plumer,  appointed;  1848,  A.  B. 
Pliuner,  appointed ; 1851,  A.  B.  Plumer,  ap- 
pointed; 1845,  James  Kinnera,  appointed; 

1850,  Alexander  Holeman,  appointed;  1851, 
Robert  Cross,  elected;  1856,  John  H.  Smiley, 
appointed;  1856,  Samuel  Hayes,  elected; 
1856,  David  Phipps,  elected ; 1857,  W.  W. 
Davidson,  appointed;  1858,  W.  W.  David- 
son, elected;  1861,  Josiah  Davis,  elected; 
1862,  William  Connelly,  appointed;  1862, 
Robert  Lamberton,  elected;  1866,  R.  S.  Mc- 
Cormick, appointed;  1866,  R.  S.  McCormick, 
elected;  1871,  R.  S.  McCormick,  elected; 
1867,  James  L.  Connelly,  elected;  1872, 
James  L.  Connelly,  elected. 

The  first  judge  appointed  for  this  district 
was  Jesse  Moore.  He  held  office  until  1825, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Shippen.  Judge 
Eldred  held  the  office  but  a short  time,  and 
was  removed  by  appointment  to  Lebanon 
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district.  Judge  Church  was  then  appointed 
for  the  sixth  district  in  place  of  Eldred  and 
held  the  court  at  Franklin  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  1850.  Judge  Alexander 
McCalmont  was  president  judge  of  the 
eighteenth  district.  Yenango  was  not  in  his 
district  until  the  close  of  his  term.  Just 
prior  to  1849  Venango  county  was  stricken 
oft'  the  Sixth  Judicial  district  and  included 
in  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  district.  Judge 
Buffington  was  appointed  to  the  Eighteenth 
Judicial  district  by  Governor  Johnston  in 
1849,  and  Judge  Knox  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  tenth  district.  Judge  Knox 
was  appointed  a supreme  judge  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Judge 
Gibson.  Judge  Scofield  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Curtain  in  1861  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  John 
S.  McCalmont,  and  in  the  fall  election,  in 
1861,  Judge  Campbell  was  elected  in  his. 
place.  In  1866  the  Legislature  created  a 
new  district  out  of  Mercer  and  Yenango 
counties.  Judge  Gordon  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  held  the  office  until  the  suc- 
ceeding December,  when  Judge  Trunkey, 
who  was  elected  by  the  people,  took  his 
place.  In  1877,  Judge  Trunkey  having  been 
elected  a supreme  judge,  at  the  election  in 
1876,  Judge  Taylor  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vaoaney  in  January,  1877.  Taylor  was 
twice  elected  to  the  office  and  resigned  in 
1895.  Judge  Criswell  was  appointed  in  and 
elected  the  same  year.  He  is  the  present 
incumbent,  his  term  expiring  in  1905. 

Jesse  Moore,  the  first  judge  of  Venango 
county,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pa.,  in  1783,  and  died  in  Meadville  in  1824, 
being  in  his  fifty -ninth  year.  His  commis- 
sion as  judge  was  dated  April  5,  1803. 

Nathaniel  B.  Eldred  presided  over  the 
courts  of  Venan'go  county  from  1839  to  1843. 
He  was  a politician  of  considerable  influence 
and  was  in  the  Legislature  several  times. 

Gaylord  Church,  who  succeeded  Judge  El- 
dred, was  a native  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  boim  on 


August  11,  1811.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1834  and  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  Meadville.  He  was  a politician,  was  at- 
torney general  for  the  state  and  was  in  the 
Legislature  several  times.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  in  1843  and  served  until  1849. 
On  October  22,  1858,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  court  bench  and  served  for  a short 
time.  He  died  in  Meadville  September  29, 
1869,  after  a most  useful  life. 

Alexander  McCalmont,  one  of  the  pioneer 
lawyers  of  Franklin,  was  next  in  succession. 
He  was  born  in  Mifflin  county  October  23, 
1785.  After  receiving  a common  school  ed- 
ucation he  became  a teacher.  Later  he  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  He 
served  on  the  bench  for  ten  years  and  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  times. 
He  died  August  10,  1857. 

Joseph  Buffington  was  the  next  judge.  He 
came  to  the  bench  in  1849  and  served  until 
1851.  He  was  a native  of  Armstrong  coun- 
ty, but  read  law  in  Butler.  As  an  attorney 
and  jurist  Judge  Buffington  ranked  among 
the  best  in  the  state.  He  was  a man  of 
pleasant  and  affable  manners  and  Avell  liked 
by  all.  He  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  for  two  terms,  and  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age. 

John  C.  Knox  was  elected  judge  in  Octo- 
ber, 1851,  and  was  noted  for  the  efficiency 
and  dispatch  with  which  he  disposed  of 
cases.  He  arrived  at  conclusions  with  but 
little  apparent  deliberation  and  possessed  a 
quick  discerning  intellect.  In  May,  1853,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  su- 
preme bench.  He  served  five  years  and  then 
became  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compromise  he 
withdrew  from  the  Democratic  ranks  and  be- 
came an  active  Republican.  He  retired 
from  public  life  and  entered  the  practice  of 
law  in  Philadelphia.  While  arguing  an  im- 
portant case  for  Philadelphia  in  the  Harris- 
burg courts  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy 
and  never  recovered. 
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John  McCalmont,  the  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander McCalmont,  was  elected  in  1853.  AYhen 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Allegheny 
college,  and  after  remaining  there  two  years 
was  appointed  to  a cadetship  in  West  Point. 
He  graduated  at  the  latter  place  in  1842  and 
served  in  the  army  in  Florida  until  July, 
1843,  when  he  resigned  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  had  previously  com- 
menced under  the  tuition  of  his  father.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  Franklin  No- 
vember, 1844.  He  Located  in  Clarion  in 
1845,  as  a partner  of  Amos  Myers,  and  was 
married  in  1848.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  session  of  1840-50,  and 
became  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  the 
most  youthful  judge  that  ever  presided  over 
the  eighteenth  district,  being  only  twenty- 
nine  years  old  when  he  went  on  the  bench 
and  had  been  in  practice  only  seven  years. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth  his  administra- 
tion was  creditable  and  satisfactory.  Judge 
McCalmont  was  tall,  thin  and  striking  in  ap- 
pearance, with  an  erect,  military  bearing, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  West  Point, 
and  always  retained.  He  resided  with  his 
family  at  Clarion  during  the  time  he  occu- 
pied the  bench  until  1856,  when  he  removed 
to  Franklin.  In  1861  he  resigned  his  seat 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  which  he  held  till  May,  1862, 
and  was  then  honorably  discharged.  He  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law  at  Franklin 
and  continued  it  until  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Glenni  W.  Scofield  succeeded  Judge  Mc- 
Calmont. He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Curtain  and  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  the  former  judge,  until  his 
successor  was  elected  in  the  following  au- 
tumn. 

James  Campbell,  of  Clarion  county,  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Scofield,  being  elected  on  the 
11th  day  of  October,  1861.  He  was  a native 
of  Mifflin  county,  but  removed  to  Clarion, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  members 


of  the  bar.  Judge  Campbell’s  administra- 
tion realized  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
of  his  friends. 

Isaac  Gordon. — In  1866  the  Legislature 
created  a new  district  out  of  Venango  and 
Mercer  counties,  and  Isaac  Gordon  was  ap- 
pointed judge  by  the  governor.  He  held  the 
position  until  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when 
his  successor  Avas  duly  elected.  Judge  Gor- 
don Avas  a resident  of  BrookArille,  Jefferson 
county,  and  a lawyer  of  marked  ability.  In 
October,  1873,  he  Avas  commissioned  a justice 
of  the  supreme  court  and  became  chief  jus- 
tice on  July  14,  1887.  He  retired  from  the 
bench  in  1888. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  whose  death  oc- 
curred on  February  19,  1901,  was  for  a long 
time  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
brightest  lawyers  in  the  state,  possessing  as 
he  did  a naturally  quick  intuition  that  sel- 
dom failed  to  grasp  the  most  intricate  points 
at  issue,  a gift  which  won  for  him  prosperity 
and  honor  from  the  time  he  commenced  read- 
ing law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  McCormick  & 
Kerr,  in  Franklin,  in  1856.  He  required  only 
tAvo  years,  to  obtain  sufficient  knoAvledge  of 
the  laAV  to  pass  a rigid  examination,  and  Avas 
in  consequence  admitted  to  the  bar  on  April 
27,  1858.  The  next  year  he  Avas  elected  to 
fhe  office  of  district  attorney,  which  he  filled 
until  the  war  broke  o\it,  Avhen  he  immediate- 
ly set  out  in  the  interests  of  his  country  and 
raised  a company  for  the  Fourth  Pennsyl- 
vania  Cavalry,  and  AAras  soon  after  made  cap- 
tain, but  owing  to  severe  Avounds  received  in 
front  of  Richmond  he  Avas  totally  disabled, 
and  on  October  4,  1862,  honorably  dis- 
charged from  service  and  returned  to  Frank- 
lin. He  resumed,  as  soon  as  he  Avas  physic- 
ally able  to  do  so,  his  original  reputation 
at  the  bar  and  soon  commanded  a Avide  cli- 
entage, which  he  continued  until  September, 
1877,  when  he  Avas  appointed  judge  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Trunkey,  and  on-  November  5,  1878,  he  Avas 
regularly  elected  to  the  judgeship  of  the 
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Twenty-eighth  Judicial  district,  and  re- 
elected as  his  own  successor  in  November, 
1888,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in 
the  district,  but  resigned  the  position  in 
March,  1895,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  age 
brought  about  principally  by  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Judge  Taylor  was  born  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  September  4,  1826, 
and  his  early  education  which  led  up  to  his 
fame  as  a lawyer  was  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town.  July  18, 
1853,  he  married  Susan  J.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  W.  Mackey,  of  this  city,  who 
still  survives  him ; and  much  of  his  success  in 
life  was  because  of  the  devotion  and  energy 
of  this  excellent  woman. 

At  the  resignation  of  Judge  Taylor,  Hon. 
George  Criswell,  in  March,  1895,  became  the 
president  judge.  He  was  elected  to  the  po- 
sition by  the  Republican  party  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  He  is  the  present  incumbent. 

Judge  Thompson  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished jurists  of  Pennsylvania  and  a man 
of  more  than  state  reputation.  He  was 
born  in  Butler  county  in  1805  and  in  early 
life  learned  the  printing  trade.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  on  February  23,  1829.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature, 
and  was  twice  re-elected  and  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  court,  where  he  served  fifteen  years, 
the  last  five  of  which  he  was  chief  justice. 

Associate  justices  filled  the  position  from 
the  organization  of  the  county  until  that  law 
was  abolished  by  the  state  constitution,  in 
1873. 

Prominent  among  the  early  lawyers  of 
Venango  county  were  several  of  prominence. 
The  first  one  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  David  Irvine,  who  came  to  the  county  in 
1806.  Tie  died  in  Franklin  in  1827.  He 
was  a painstaking,  methodical  man  and  well 
versed  in  the  law. 

David  La  Fever  came  a few  years  later. 
He  was  a good  attorney  and  built  up  a nice 


practice.  He  was  the  second  resident  law- 
yer of  Franklin.  He  left  the  city  many 
years  ago  and  none  knew  where  he  went  or 
when  he  answered  the  final  summons. 

John  Galbraith  was  an  early  lawyer,  who 
came  from  Butler.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Franklin  bar  in  February,  1819.  His  death 
occurred  on  June  15,  1860. 

Alexander  McCalmont  was  the  next  attor- 
ney. We  have  mentioned  his  name  in  pre- 
ceding pages. 

John  J.  Pearson  was  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  early  days.  He  was  born  in 
Delaware  county  on  October  25,  1800 ; ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  August,  1822;  died  in 
the  spring  of  1888. 

John  W.  Howe  also  appears  on  the  records 
of  the  county  in  frequent  litigations.  He 
was  born  in  Maine  in  1801,  and  died  in  1873. 

James  Ross  Snowden,  LL.  D.,  was  an  early 
attorney.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  21,  1878. 

Samuel  Porter  Johnson  was  a well-known 
attorney.  Born  in  Venango  county  in  1809, 
and  last  heard  of  him  was  some  years  ago  in 
Warren. 

Thomas  Espy  came  to  Franklin  in  the  early 
thirties.  He  practiced  here  many  years  and 
went  to  Iowa. 

William  Stewart,  born  in  Mercer  in  1810. 
Practiced  law  in  Venango  county  for  years; 
died  in  Mercer  in  1876. 

James  S.  Myers  was  one  of  the  ablest  jur- 
ists in  Pennsylvania.  Born  on  June  9,  1813; 
died  October  20,  1885. 

Other  attorneys  of  prominence  were : N. 

R.  Bushnell,  John  S.  McCalmont,  Robert  S. 
McCormick,  Samuel  Riddle,  Francis  D.  Kin- 
near,  Gen.  Alferd  B.  McCalmont,  S.  P.  Mc- 
Calmont,  William  TI.  Lamberton  and  L.  D. 
Rogers. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  fol- 
loAving  attorneys  were  members  of  the  Ve- 
nango county  bar,  and  some  of  them  prac- 
ticed in  this  county  before  their  death,  or 
removal  therefrom:  T.  R.  Ridgway,  ad- 
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mitted  February,  1847 ; Sidney  McGuire, 
March,  1848;  Janies  Knox,  August,  1853:  T. 
B.  Hoover,  December,  1859 ; Charles  F.  Has- 
son, August,  1861;  E.  Ferero,  April,  1864; 
Archibald  Blakeley,  April,  1864;  S.  P.  Ir- 
win, November,  1864;  F.  E.  Felton,  Decem- 
ber, 1864;  H.  P.  Montgomery,  December, 
1864;  Isaac  Myers,  January,  1865;  AY.  S. 
Crawford,  January,  1865;  H.  C.  Johns,  Jan- 
uary, 1865;  W.  T.  Bell,  January,  1865;  Henry 
G.  Smith,  April,  1865;  A.  G.  Rice,  April, 
1865;  ' Malcom  Hay,  aftervwirds  assistant 
postmaster  general,  April,  1865 ; James 
Flynn,  April,  1865 ; William  Blakeley,  Au- 
gust, 1865 ; George  S.  Daugherty,  August, 
1865 ; William  R.  Dickerson,  August,  1865 ; 
W.  V.  Perrine,  August,  1865 ; T.  S.  Zuver, 
August,  1865;  C.  S.  AndreAvs,  September, 
1865;  J.  G.  Elliott,  November,  1865;  T.  C. 
Spencer,  January,  1865 ; G.  W.  Andrews, 
1866;  C,  0.  Bowen,  January,  1866;  H.  T. 
Birdsley,  November,  1866;  F.  W.  Hastings, 
December,  1866;  Jacob  A.  Vroman,  Samuel 
D.  Irwin,  January,  1867 ; PI,  B.  Plumer, 
April,  1867 ; Henry  A.  Miller,  1867 ; John  P. 
Park,  March,  1868 ; W.  T.  Graham,  April, 
1868 ; Frederick  L.  Seely,  April,  1868 ; R. 
Macwood,  April,  1868 ; John  McKissick,  Sep- 
tember, 1868;  John  McMiller,  December, 
1868;  G.  B.  McCalmont,  January,  1869;  M. 
D.  Christy,  March,  1869;  S.  P.  Newell,  April, 
1869;  William  A.  Given,  April,  1869;  N.  H. 
McCormick,  March,  1870;  James  H.  Don- 
nelly, May,  1870;  A.  AA7.  Coville,  October, 
1870;  J.  H.  BoAven,  January,  1871;  J.  C. 
Boyce,  April,  1872;  Henry  Strong,  Decem- 
ber, 1872:  Samuel  P.  Brigham,  Apr"  1873; 
S.  S.  Avery,  May,  1873 ; W.  N.  Miles  March, 
1874;  William  M.  Francis,  March,  W4;  J. 
AA7.  Osborne,  April,  1874;  William  . Selby, 
April,  1875;  John  T.  Selby,  May,  1875;  T.  A. 
Morrison,  November,  1875;  Herbert  Donald- 
son, John  K.  AYilson,  July,  1876;  Jacob 
Odell,  James  AY.  Shaw,  August,  1876;  C.  L. 
Poor,  September,  1876;  N.  P.  Bryden,  March, 
1876  ; W.  W.  Dale,  August,  1877  ; E.  L.  Davis, 


November,  1877 ; E.  S.  McCalmont,  August, 
1880;  L.  R.  Freeman,  September,  1880;  AVil- 
mot  Hard,  August,  1883;  C.  AY.  Benedict, 
August,  1884;  E.  E.  Smith,  December,  1884. 

Hon.  George  Stewart  Criswell,  a native  of 
Venango  county,  Pa.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  April  7,  1850,  and  is  the  son 
of  Robert  Chesney  and  Hannah  (Nickle) 
Criswell,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  Avas  a farmer  by  occupation,  and 
moved  from  Alifflin,  his  native  county,  to 
A7enango  county  at  an  early  day  and  settled 
on  a farm,  Avhere  he  died  in  1897.  His 
mother  died  in  1893 ; she  Avas  of  Seotch-Irish 
descent  and  traced  her  ancestry  to  Ireland. 

George  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  had  the  usual  experiences  of  a 
farmer  boy.  He  attended  the  district 
schools  while  not  engaged  in  farm  work, 
later  studied  in  the  local  academy,  and  for  a 
number  of  terms  taught  district  school. 

He  pursued  his  laAV  studies  in  the  office  of 
Air.  Henry  A.  Aliller,  now  of  Pittsburgh.  On 
September  30,  1875,  young  Criswell  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Franklin,  and,  at  once 
opening  an  office  for  practice,  conducted  it  in 
his  oaaui  name  until  1887,  establishing  a local 
reputation  as  an  able  and  successful  practi- 
tioner. On  August  1,  1887,  the  firm  of  Lee, 
CrisAvell  & Hastings  Avas  formed,  composed 
of  Air.  J.  W.  Lee,  our  subject  and  Air.  F.  W. 
Hastings,  aaJio  Avas  located  at  Bradford.  Sev- 
eral  years  later,  Air.  Hastings  Avithdrawing, 
the  firm  name  changed  to  Lee  & CrisAvell, 
and  so  continued  till  April  1,  1894,  Avhen  Air. 
Lee  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Avhere  he  is  iioav 
in  practice  and  prominently  identified  Avith 
the  Independent  Oil  Refining  and  Pipe  Line 
company. 

Air.  Criswell  gave  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a general  civil  practice,  and  be- 
fore his  promotion  to  the  bench  Avas  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
practicing  at  the  bar  of  A7enango  county. 
AAThile  his  firm  were  together  there  were  feAv 
noted  cases  in  the  courts  of  A7enango  county 
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ted  February; 

March,  1848;  James  Knox,  August.  1853;  T. 
B.  Hoover,  Deecmb.  • 1859;  ( mules  F.  Has- 
son, August.  186.1  : E.  Ferero,  April.  1864; 
Archibald  Blakeley,  April,  1864;  S.  P.  Ir- 
win, November,  1864:  F.  E.  Felton,  Decem- 
ber, 1864;  H.  P.  Montgomery,  December, 
1864;  Isaac  Myers,  January,  1865;  W.  S. 
Crawford,  January,  1865;  H.  C.  Johns,1  Jan. 
nary,  1865  ; 5V.  T.  Bell,  January,  1865;  Henry 
G.  Smith,  April,  1865;  A.  G.  Bice,  April, 
1865;  Malcom  Hay,  afterwards  assistant 
postmaster  general,  April,  1865;  James 
Flynn,  April,  1865 ; William  Blakeley,  Au- 
gust, 1865;  George  S.  Daugherty,  August. 
1865;  William  R.  Dickerson,  August,  1865: 
W.  V.  Perrine..  August,  1865;  Zi 

August,  1865;  O.  S.  Andrews,  September 
1865  ; J.  G.  Elliott,  November,  1865;  T.  (.' 
Spencer,  January,  1865;  G.  W.  Andrews 
1866;  C,  O.  Bowen,  January,  18;, 6 . H.  T 
Birdsley,  November,  1866;  F.  W Hastings 
December,  1866;  Jacob  A.  Vroman,  Samuel 
D.  Irwin,  January,  1867 ; H B.  Plumer. 
April, '1867;  Henry  A.  Miller,  1867;  John  P 
Park,  March,  1868;  W.  T.  Graham,  April, 
1868;  Frederick  L.  Seely.  April.  1868;  R. 
Macwood,  April,  1868;  John  McKissick,  Sep- 
tember, 1868;  John  McMiller,-  December, 
1868.;  G.  B.  McCalmont,  January,  1869:  M. 
D.  Christy,  March,  1869.;  S.  P.  Newell,  April, 
1869 ; “William  A.  Given,  April,  1869 ; N H. 
McCormick,  March,  1870;  James  H.  Don- 
nelly, May,  1870:  A.  W.  Coville,  1 
1870;  J.  H.  Bowen,' January,  1871:  * C. 

Boyce,  April,  1872:  Henry  Strong,  De- em- 
ber, 1872;  Samuel  P.  Brigham,  Apr',  1873: 
S.  S.  Avery,  May,  1873;  W.  N.  Miles  h, 
1874;  William  M.  Francis.  March.  74  J. 
W.  Osborne.  April.  1874:  William  s 1 . 
April.  1875  ; John  T.  Selby,  May,  1875 . f \ 
Morrison,  November,  1875;  Herbert  Don.-.. 

John  K.  YVilson.  July,  1876;  da 
Odell,  James  W.  Shaw,  August,  187-6;  C. . L 
Poor.  September,  1876;  N.  P.  Bryden,  Marc 
1876;  W.  W.  Dale;  August,  1877 ; E.  L.  Davis 


November,  1877 ; E.  S.  McCalmont,  August, 
1880;  L.  R.  Freeman,  September,  1880;  Wil- 
mot  Hard,  August,  1883;  C.  W.  Benedict,, 
August,  1884;  E.  E.  Smith,  December,  1884. 

Hon.  George  Stewart  Criswell,  a native  of 
Venango  county,  Pa.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  April  7,  1850,  and  is  the  son 
of  Robert  Chesney  and  Hannah  (Nickle) 
Criswell,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  and 
w ived  from  Mifflin,  his  native  county,  to. 
Y nan go  county  at  an  early  day  and  settled 
a farm,  where  .he  died  in  1897.  His 
■ ther  died  in  1893;  she  was  of  Scotcli-Irish 
•!■  'cent  and  traced  her  ancestry  to. Ireland, 
•■'•ge  passed  bis  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
i and  had  th<  usual  experiences  of  a 
■ B fctended  the  district 

■ ■■  i'  chile  not  l ain-d  in  farm  work, 

■ r >d  ■!  in  the  local  wademy,  and  for  a 
i -nuber  of  terms  taught  district  school. 

He  pu  - ted  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
f r.  Henry  A.  Miller,  now  of  Pittsburgh.  On 
' ptember  30.  1875,  young  Criswell  was  ad- 
litted  to  the  bar  at  Franklin,  and,  at  once 
• pening  an  office  for  practice,  conducted  it.  in 
his  own  name  until  1887,  establishing  a local 
reputation  as  an  able  and  successful  practi- 
tioner. On  August  1,  1887,  the  firm  of  Lee, 
Criswell  & Hastings  was  formed,  composed 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lee,  our  subject  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hastings,  who  was  located  at  Bradford.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  Mr.  Hastings  withdrawing, 
the  firm  name  changed  io  Lee  & Criswell, 
and  so  continued  till  April  1 1894.  when  Mr. 
Lee  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  is  now 
in  practice  and  prominently  identified  with 
the  Independent  Oil  Kenning  and  Pipe  Line 
company. 

Mr.  Criswell  gave  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a general  civil  practice,  and  be- 
fore bis  promotion  to  the  bench  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
practicing  at  the  bar  of  Venango  county. 
“While  his  firm  were  together  there  were  few 
noted  cases  in  the  courts  of  Venango  county 
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in  which  they  were  not  retained  on  one  or 
the  other  side. 

He  is  a Republican  and  has  held  several 
minor  local  offices.  Besides  he  served  two 
years,  1885  and  1887,  as  a member  of  the 
state  Legislature,  and  on  March  7,  1895,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  County  Judge  Charles  E.  Tay- 
lor, and  at  the  ensuing  election  was  elected 
president  judge  of  Venango  county  for  a 
term  of  ten  years. 

Judge  Criswell  is  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  lie  was  married  in  1879  and  his 
family  consists  of  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, all  boys. 

Special  District  Courts.— The  courts  of 
common  pleas  in  this  district  were  held  by 
the  president  judge,  aided  by  two  associate 
judges,  until  May,  1839,  when  a special  dis- 
trict was  created  for  tin;  purpose  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  accumulated  business  of  Venan- 
go, Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  counties. 
James  Thompson,  of  Franklin,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  district  judgeship  and  filled 
the  position  until  May,  1845.  The  term 
was  originally  for  five  years,  but  it  was  ex- 
tended for  one  year  by  recpiest  of  the  bar. 

Bryan  H.  Osborne  comes  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  and  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  early 
colonial  days.  'Pie  is  a native  of  Franklin, 
Venango  county,  Pa.,  and  was  born  August 
10,  1858,  the  son  of  Rev.  David  C.  and  Arvilla 
(Hill)  Osborne,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of 
New  York.  His  father  is  a prominent  and 
influential  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal denomination. 

Bryan  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  Akron  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  was  graduated  from  Cleve- 
land high  school  in  1876  and  then  attended 
the  Delaware  (Ohio)  university,  class  of 
1880. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  S.  P. 
McCalmont,  and  J.  W.  Osborne,  at  Franklin, 
and  there  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881. 


Beginning  his  practice  with  the  firm  of  his 
preceptors,  he  continued  with  them,  the  firm 
name  remaining  McCalmont  & Osborne,  and 
the  individual  members  being  our  subject 
and  Mr.  John  O.  McCalmont.  The  practice 
of  the  firm,  general  in  character,  extends  to 
all  the  state  and  Federal  courts  and  em- 
braces a large  number  of  important  cases  of 
more  than  local  note. 

Mr.  Osborne  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and 
although  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  has  taken  considerable  interest  in  local 
and  state  political  affairs.  lie  was  delegate 
to  the  Republican  state  convention  in  1894; 
served  two  terms  in  the  city  council  of  city 
of  Franklin ; was  mayor  in  1896,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Plouse  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1903-04,  where  he  was  placed  on 
judiciary,  general  and  other  important  com- 
mittees. He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  also  a Knight  Templar, 
and  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  be- 
sides belongs  to  several  beneficiary  fraternal 
orders. 

Pie  is  interested  in  oil  and  gas  industries 
and  is  the  owner  of  oil  and  gas  producing 
lands  and  leases. 

In  1889  Mr.  Osborne  married,  at  Franklin, 
Miss  Stella  Mitchell,  a daughter  of  Hon.  F. 
W.  Mitchell,  a prominent  citizen  of  Frank- 
lin. They  have  one  child,  Geraldine. 

Samuel  Plumer  McCalmont,  nestor  of  the 
Venango  bar,  was  born  in  Sugarcreek  town- 
ship, a mile  up  the  Allegheny  river  from 
P’ranklin,  on  September  12,  1823.  Like 
many  eminent  Americans,  he  spent  his  early 
years  on  a farm,  toiling  to  help  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  There  he  learned  the 
lessons  of  industry  and  self-reliance  that 
have  done  him  good  service  all  through  his 
career.  Poverty  may  be  a hard  lot,  but  it 
brings  out  strong,  aggressive  natures.  John 
McCalmont,  his  father — born  on  September 
7,  1788;  died  on  August  27,  1877— came  with 
his  parents  from  Centre  county  to  Venango 
in  1803,  served  as  county  commissioner  in 
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1814  and  as  county  treasurer  in  1816-18,  and 
was  always  active  in  business  and  politics. 
Mary  H.  Plumer,  the  mother,  was  born  in 
Allegheny  county  on  January  20,  1799,  mar- 
ried John  McCalmont  on  July  18,  1818,  and 
died  on  September  3,  1848.  The  daughter 
of  Samuel  Plumer,  ancestor  of  not  a few  who 
became  prominent  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where,  from  him  she  inherited  much  of  the 
mental  vigor  and  force  of  character  trans- 
mitted to  her  son.  Samuel  Plumer,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1772,  was  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  Francis  Plumer,  who  settled  in  New 
England  in  1635  and  had  for  neighbors  some 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, also  named  John  McCalmont,  born  in 
the  town  of  Loch  Neagh,  County  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  January  11,  1750,  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage,  migrated  to  America  in  1766.  He 
fought  with  the  patriot  army  through  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  with  Washington 
the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  cap- 
tured his  half-brother  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown, married  to  Elizabeth  Conrad  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  1803  removed  to  Ve- 
nango county. 

The  family  bore  its  share  of  the  privations 
incident  to  pioneer  life,  often  an  excellent 
discipline.  Sprung  from  such  stock  and 
reared  amid  such  surroundings,  young  Sam- 
uel P.  soon  manifested  the  sturdy  traits  his 
training  and  environment  were  so  well 
adapted  to  develop.  Courage,  energy  and 
independence  were  his  rich  possession.  “The 
boy  is  father  to  the  man,”  and  at  twelve  he 
idled  a man’s  place  on  the  farm,  plowing, 
harvesting  and  attending  to  the  cattle.  Op- 
portunities for  education  were  slight  and  be- 
yond reach  of  the  average  settler.  Eight 
months  supplemented  the  ambitious  lad’s 
modest  course  in  “the  three  R’s”  at  the 
local  school,  with  its  plentiful  lack  of  com- 
forts and  advantages.  Happily  his  father’s 
small  library  contained  Shakespeare,  Robert 
Burns  and  other  standard  works,  which  the 
youthful  student  devoured  eagerly.  Careful 


reading  and  keen  observation  sharpened  his 
intellect,  giving  him  the  practical  knowledge 
not  to  be  found  in  text  books.  Evenings 
and  nights  he  devoted  largely  to  Latin  and 
the  branches  needful  for  the  profession  he 
expected  one  day  to  adopt.  At  eighteen  he 
made  his  first  contract,  furnishing  and  driv- 
ing his  yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  timbers  for 
coal  boats  to  Smith’s  Ferry,  at  the  foot  of 
Fourth  street.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent Samuel  Plumer  McCalmont  has  gone  for- 
ward steadily,  never  idling,  never  dissipat- 
ing, but  ever  at  his  post,  setting  an  example 
of  wise  application  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise. 

In  November,  1845,  he  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  Gen.  Edward  Wilson,  a distinguished 
Franklin  attorney,  as  a student.  Two  years 
later  he  passed  the  examinations  with  great 
credit,  and  in  November  of  1847  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  discovery  of  gold  at- 
tracted him  to  Calif omia  in  the  spring  of 
1850.  He  went  the  long  journey  overland, 
remained  three  years  and  returned  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  Mississippi 
river.  Franklin  has  been  his  home  con- 
stantly since  his  memorable  experience  of 
the  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  quickly 
gained  practice  and  reputation  as  a lawyer. 
With  Thompson  Allison  he  formed  a part- 
nership in  1854,  which  continued  until 
1857,  under  the  title  of  Allison  & Mc- 
Calmont. The  firm  of  McCalmont  & Os- 
borne, established  in  1864,  with  James  W. 
Osborne  as  junior  member,  enjoyed  thirty 
years  of  exceptional  prosperity.  The  ad- 
vent of  petroleum  brought  the  partners  an 
immense  business.  Both  were  earnest,  cap- 
able and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  They  con- 
ducted hundreds  of  important  cases  to  a suc- 
cessful issue.  Mr.  McCalmont  purchased 
lands,  engaged  in  oil  operations  extensively, 
and  acquired  a large  fortune.  Mr.  Osborne, 
after  twenty  years  of  lucrative  business, 
withdrew  in  1884  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  he  still  lives.  Bry- 
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an  IT.  Osborne  joined  the  firm  in  1881,  and 
John  0.  McCalmont  in  1887.  It  dissolved 
finally  in  1894,  each  of  the  three  partners  re- 
taining his  office  in  the  old  quarters  on  Thir- 
teenth street  to  attend  to  his  individual 
duties.  Throughout  the  entire  oil  regions 
this  notable  firm  had  no  superior  in  legal 
ability  and  achievement. 

A man  of  Mr.  McCalmont ’s  positive  con- 
victions could  hardly  keep  out  of  politics. 
The  drunken  campaign  of  1840  impelled  him 
to  part  company  with  the  Whigs,  his  boy- 
hood’s choice.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1854  disgusting  him  with  the 
Democracy.  He  organized  the  “People’s 
Party”  in  Venango  county,  which  sent  him 
to  the  state  Legislature  of  1855.  A delegate 
to  the  Pittsburgh  convention  which  gave  it 
birth  in  1856,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  Republicans  rec- 
ognized his  sterling  merit  by  re-electing  him 
twice  to  the  Legislature,  in  1856-57.  He 
served  his  three  terms  with  signal  honor  to 
himself  and  his  constituents,  supporting  by 
voice  and  vote  measures  he  knew  to  be  right, 
and  opposing  steadfastly  every  form  of  job- 
bery or  corruption.  Taking  orders  from  no 
boss,  he  neither  truckled  for  favors,  cringed 
for  patronage  nor  sought  to  “crook  the  preg- 
nant hinges  of  the  knee  Avhere  thrift  may  fol- 
low fanning.”  Public  interests  did  not  suf- 
fer from  neglect  or  betrayal  at  his  hands. 
After  sixteen  years  of  zeakms  endeavor  in  its 
behalf,  he  left  the  Republican  party  in  1872 
because  of  his  advanced  views  on  temper- 
ance. Since  1873  he  has  been  an  ardent, 
uncompromising  Prohibitionist,  doing  his  ut- 
most to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic,  root  and 
branch.  To  further  the  Prohibition  cause, 
of  which  he  was  for  years  the  vigilant  leader 
in  this  section,  he  started  and  for  three 
years  owned  and  edited  The  Independent 
Press,  a trenchant,  outspoken  Aveekl.y  news- 
paper.  He  Avrote  the  editorials,  Avhich  bris- 
tled with  sharp,  merciless,  unsparing  excori- 
ations of  the  rum-power,  its  siders  and 


abettors.  Horace  Greeley  in  the  best  days 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  did  no  better, 
stronger  Avork  against  a monstrous  evil.  Im- 
paired health  and  multiplied  cares  led  him  to 
sell  the  paper  in  1879,  without,  however,  re- 
laxing his  tireless  advocacy  of  the  movement 
dear  to  his  heart.  Although  younger  men 
hold  the  helm,  the  veteran  marches  in  the 
ranks  and  is  an  influential  factor  in  shaping 
the  Prohibition  policy  in  the  county  and 
commomvealth. 

Legal  and  political  affairs  Avere  not  per- 
mitted to  absorb  his  sole  attention.  He 
OAvned  and  operated  a coal  mine  at  Maple 
Grove,  Raymilton,  drilled  oil  Avells  by  Avhole 
battalions,  engaged  in  refining,  managed  a 
dozen  farms,  and  was  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  Franklin  Gas  Company, 
the  Allegheny  Bridge  Company,  and  The 
Franklin  Electric  Company,  besides  invest- 
ing heavily  in  western  properties.  To  some 
of  these  enterprises  he  still  gives  personal 
direction.  His  professional  and  business 
success  must  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  wonderful  capacity  for  solid  work. 
Despite  their  number  and  variety,  he  never 
fell  behind  his  manifold  tasks,  so  great  is 
his  executive  talent.  Perhaps  he  enjoyed  the 
pursuit  of  an  object  more  than  its  attain- 
ment. His  clients’  interest  he  made  his  own. 
His  opinions  stood  the  test  invariably. 
Prompt,  competent  service  Avas  the  trade- 
mark of  his  firm.  Before  the  court  or  jury 
his  argument  went  straight  to  the  point,  Avith 
no  cheap  rhetoric  to  weaken  their  resistless 
logic.  Alike  in  laAV  and  private  dealings 
he  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  the  letter,  de- 
manding similar  treatment  in  return.  For 
the  trifler,  the  schemer,  the  meddler  and  the 
tale-bearer  he  had  no  use  at  any  time  or 
place.  Sixty  years  of  ceaseless  activity  prove 
him  to  be  a typical  American,  plucky,  per- 
sistent and  invincible. 

On  April  13,  1859,  Mr.  Calmont  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  Osborne,  daughter  of  Platt 
Smith  Osborne,  of  Sherman,  Chautauqua 
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county,  N.  Y.  She,  too,  is  descended  from 
old  Revolutionary  stock.  Mrs.  McCalmont 
lias  been  an  ideal  helpmeet,  a faithful  wife 
and  devoted  mother.  Seven  children  blessed 
the  happy  union : Mary,  Samuel  Plumer, 

John  Osborne,  Harriet,  James  Donald,  Con- 
stance Plumer  and  David  Burrett.  The  eld- 
est, Mary,  a bright  and  beautiful  girl,  died 
on  August  13,  1880,  in  the  bloom  of  young 
maidenhood.  Samuel  P.  is  a physician  at 
Cooperstown.  John  0.  and  David  B.  are 
practicing  attorneys  at  Franklin.  Harriet, 
wife  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Stone,  a leading  physician, 
also  studied  medicine.  Constance  P.  mar- 
ried H.  S.  Humphrey,  a rising  manufacturer, 
and  the  two  sisters  live  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
James  Donald  is  a large  oil  producer,  with 
numerous  wells  in  different  townships  below 
Franklin.  The  fond  husband  and  father 
educated  his  sons  and  daughters  at  the  high- 
est colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  He  prefers  his  home  and  family  to 
any  club,  secret  order  or  society,  to  none  of 
which  he  belongs.  A total  abstainer  from 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  for  him  the  saloon  and 
the  cigar  store  has  no  charm.  His  tastes  are 
simple  and  his  habits  regular.  He  finds  his 
chief  enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
the  activities  of  business,  caring  less  for  ap- 
pearances than  for  real  comfort.  Hypocrisy 
and  vain  pretence  have  no  place  in  his  make- 
up. Everybody  is  not  his  confidant,  for  he 
can  trust  his  own  judgment.  He  matures  his 
plans  quietly  and  values  his  friends.  At  the 
goodly  age  of  seventy-eight  his  brain  is  clear, 
his  memory  is  retentive  and  he  is  a familiar 
figure  upon  the  streets.  Among  the  men  of 
work  who  have  impressed  the  community 
deeply,  Venango  county  has  witnessed  no 
more  striking,  forceful  personality  than  Sam- 
uel Plumer  McCalmont. 

James  Denton  Hancock,  of  Franklin,  is  a 
native  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  born 
June  9,  1837,  to  James  and  Mary  (Perkins) 
Hancock,  his  father  being  a prosperous 
farmer.  His  maternal  grandfather,  who  emi- 


grated at  an  early  day  from  Connecticut, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley,  and  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Wyoming  massacre.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

James,  in  early  life,  had  the  usual  experi- 
ences of  the  sturdy  farmer  boy,  working  on 
his  father’s  farm  and  attending  the  district 
school.  After  finishing  his  preliminary  stud- 
ies he  attended  Wyoming  seminary  prepara- 
tory to  entering  college,  and  then  pursued  a 
course  of  study  at  Kenyon  college,  Gambier, 
Ohio,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  1859.  In  1901  his  alma 
mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Young  Hancock  studied  law  in  the  office 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Bakewell,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  there,  in  1861, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  four  years 
carried  on  his  practice.  In  1865  he  removed 
to  Franklin,  where  he  soon  became  well  es- 
tablished in  his  profession,  and  where  he 
conducted  an  extensive  general  practice 
some  twenty-two  years.  In  1887  Mr.  Han- 
cock became  general  solicitor  of  the  Western 
New  York  & Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
pany, but  resigned  the  position  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  Mr.  Hancock  was  for  a short 
time  associated  in  his  practice  with  Mr.  D. 
A.  Hays,  and  later  with  Mr.  R.  F.  Glen.  He 
carried  on  a large  general  practice  for  many 
years,  and  both  as  an  office  counsellor  and  an 
advocate  before  court  and  jury,  ranked 
among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  county. 

Since  1890,  when  Mr.  Hancock  gave  up  his 
position  with  the  railroad  company',  though 
he  has  maintained  an  office,  he  has  engaged 
in  practice  only  to  a limited  extent,  but  de- 
voted his  energies  to  economics  and  literary 
work.  He  is  a member  of  the  Economic 
Association,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cob- 
den  club,  of  England,  a member  of  the  Re- 
form club,  of  New  York,  and  a life  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  association,  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Hancock,  aside  from  his  professional 
work,  has  been,  and  is,  eminently  a man  of 
affairs,  and  prominently  identified  with 
many  important  business  enterprises.  He  is 
a stockholder  and  director  in  the  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown,  Ashtabula  Railroad  company, 
and  also  a stockholder  of  the  Exchange  Bank 
of  Franklin,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a 
director,  but  resigned.  He  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  oil  fields,  and  owns  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  oil-producing  land. 

As  a mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  and  influence  in  negotiating  for  and 
securing  a lease  for  a railroad,  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indiana,  in  1883,  adopted  Mr.  Han- 
cock as  a member  of  their  tribe. 

Mr.  Hancock  served  fifteen  years  as  a trus- 
tee of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Warren,  and  is  a member  and  has  been  first 
vice-president  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

He  has  been  somewhat  active  in  the  coun- 
cils and  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
was  candidate  for  congressman  from  the 
Twenty-seventh  district,  in  1892 ; two  years 
later  was  a candidate  for  congressman-at- 
large  from  the  state.  In  1896  he  was  nom- 
inated as  one  o the  Democratic  electors  at 
large,  declining  the  position  after  Mr. 
Bryan’s  nomination  for  the  presidency.  He 
served  as  a delegate  to  the  Indianapolis  con- 
vention which  nominated  Palmer  and  Buck- 
ner. Mr.  Hancock  has  been  twice  married : 
first  in  1865,  to  Miss  Ella  C.  Hitchcock.  Mrs. 
Hancock  died  in  1871,  and  in  1873  he  mar- 
ried her  sister,  Miss  Mary  K.  Plitchcock.  Of 
five  children  born  to  him,  two  sons  are  de- 
ceased, and  one  son  and  two  daughters  are 
living.  The  surviving  son  is  now  a practic- 
ing attorney  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  Osborne  McCalmont,  Franklin,  Pa.— 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  achieved  a de- 
gree of  success  and  attained  to  a position  in 
his  profession  that  justly  entitles  him  to  be 
ranked  with  the  leading  lawyers  of  Venango 
county. 


He  is  a native  of  Franklin  and  was  born 
on  January  28,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel 
Plummer  and  Harriet  (Osborne)  McCal- 
mont, his  father  being  a prominent  lawyer 
of  Franklin,  and  whose  sketch  appears  else- 
where in  this  work. 

His  great-grandfather,  John  McCalmont, 
immigrated  from  Loch  Leagh,  Ireland,  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  His  grandfather,  also  named 
John,  settled  in  Venango  county  about  1803. 
Our  subject’s  maternal  grandfather,  Platt 
Osborne,  lived  many  years  and  died  at  Sher- 
man, in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y. 

John  passed  his  boyhood  in  his  native  place 
and  attended  the  public  schools,  and  after 
finishing  his  preparatory  studies  entered 
Tale  university,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1884. 

He  pursued  his  law  studies  in  the  law 
office  of  Messrs.  McCalmont  and  Osborne,  at 
Franklin,  Pa.,  and  in  April,  1887,  was  there 
admitted  to  the  bar.  At  once  beginning  his 
practice,  he  continued  it  in  Franklin  some 
seven  years,  till  September  24,  1894,  when 
he  removed  to  Oil  City,  Pa.  There  he  was 
associated  in  practice  with  Mr.  J.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  under  the  firm  name  of  McCalmont 
& McSweeney,  until  March,  1896,  after 
which,  from  September,  1896,  to  January  1, 
1898,  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
McGill  under  the  firm  name  of  McCalmont 
& McGill.  Returning  to  Franklin,  he  then 
resumed  his  professional  work,  to  which  he 
has  given  his  undivided  attention,  devoting 
himself  to  a general  civil  practice,  and  is 
now  a member  of  the  firm  of  McCalmont  & 
Osborne. 

Mr.  McCalmoni  was  for  several  years  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of 
Franklin. 

On  June  20,  1889,  Mr.  McCalmont  mar- 
ried Miss  Virginia  Simpson,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  who  died  December  23,  1892,  at  El 
Paso,  Tex. 
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James  H.  Osmer  ranks  among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a native  of 
England,  being  a son  of  Reuben  and  Cather- 
ine (Gilbert)  Osmer,  and  was  born  January 
22,  1833.  The  family  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
while  James  was  an  infant,  and  resided  at 
Harrisburg  for  a time,  thence  removing  to 
Centre  county,  where  they  settled  upon  a 
farm.  The  father  died  in  1865  and  the 
mother  in  1863. 

James’  early  educational  advantages  were 
meager,  he  being  obliged  to  work  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  family,  but,  being  am- 
bitious and  eager  to  learn,  he  invested  what- 
ever means  he  could  acquire  in  books,  which 
he  studied  after  finishing  his  day’s  work, 
and  thus  obtained  a knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon English  studies.  At  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Bellefonte  academy, 
and  later  taught  school  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  thus  acquired  the  means  to  defray  the 
expense  of  an  education. 

He  thus  alternately  taught  and  studied  at 
Mount  Pleasant  college,  Pine  Grove  academy, 
and  Dickinson  seminary. 

Having  decided  to  fit  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  young  Osmer,  in  June,  1856,  be- 
came a student  in  the  law  office  of  Messrs. 
Robertson  & Fassett,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and 
while  pursuing  his  legal  studies  was  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  city  schools. 

In  1858  Mr.  Osmer  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  remained  at 
Elmira,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  settled  at 
Franklin,  his  present  home.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Venango  county,  and  soon  achieved  a con- 
spicuous place,  and  gained  a large  practice 
in  the  courts  of  his  district.  His  practice 
lias  embraced  important  and  noteworthy 
cases  in  all  branches  of  the  law,  and  has 
taken  him  into  all  the  state  and  federal 
courts.  Mr.  Osmer  is  universally  recognized 
as  a skilful  practitioner,  thoroughly  versed 


in  the  principles  of  legal  science,  and  as  hav- 
ing a well  trained  logical  and  judicial  mind. 
Before  court  or  jury  his  arguments  are  force- 
ful, eloquent  and  convincing,  and  in  legal 
contests  he  is  recognized  by  his  professional 
associates  as  a dangerous  foe,  but  withal  fair 
to  his  opponents  and  a detester  of  pettifog- 
ging. Few  important  cases  have  come  be- 
fore the  courts  of  Venango  county  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  with  which  Mr.  Osmer 
has  not  been  connected. 

While  in  New  York  Mr.  Osmer  was  asso- 
ciated in  practice  with  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Taber. 
After  settling  in  Franklin,  he  was  two  years 
a partner  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Rheem,  then  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  late  of 
Philadelphia,  now  deceased.  He  was  after- 
wards associated  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Dale,  now 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  later  with  Mr.  L.  R. 
Freeman,  now  of  Warren,  Pa.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  1903,  he  has  associated  with  him- 
self his  two  sons,  Archibald  R.  and  Newton 
F.,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  Osmer  & 
Sons.  The  elder  son  was  six  years  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  Venango  county. 

In  politics  Mr.  Osmer  was  originally  an 
Abolitionist,  but  afterwards  became  a Re- 
publican. He  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the 
Republican  national  convention  in  1876, 
but  severe  illness  prevented  his  serving.  In 
the  fall  of  1878  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  on  the  committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  He  has  served  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  state  conventions 
both  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Osmer  is  interested  in  numerous  busi- 
ness enterprises.  He  has  had  interests  in  oil 
wells  for  many  years.  He  has  many  years 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  Venango  county. 

In  June,  1859,  Mr.  Osmer  married  Miss 
Mary  J.  Griggs,  of  Steuben  county,  N.  Y. 
Of  four  children  born  to  them,  two  sons, 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  survive. 
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TAKEN  FROM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THEODORE  II.CREMER,  DECEASED 


Huntingdon,  the  eighteenth  county  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  organized  the  20th  of 
September,  1787,  formed  from  a part  of 
Bedford.  The  latter  had  been  formed  from 
a part  of  Cumberland,  March  9,  1771. 
“Mother  Cumberland”  had  been  formed 
twenty-one  years  earlier  out  of  a part  of 
Lancaster,  in  1750.  Franklin  county  had 
been  formed  out  of  part  of  Cumberland,  in 
1784,  antedating  Huntingdon  three  years. 
The  town  of  Huntingdon  had  been  laid  out 
in  1767,  while  it  was  yet  in  Cumberland 
county.  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  its  founder,  who  named  it 
after  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  a pious 
lady  who  had  made  a liberal  donation  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  was  provost,  while  he  was  on  a tour 
of  England  soliciting  aid  for  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  law  erecting  the  county,  in  1787, 
named  the  town  of  Huntingdon  as  the  seat 
of  justice  and  the  county  was  named  after  the 
town.  As  there  Avas  no  court  house  at  that 
time,  the  courts  were  directed  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  one  Ludwig  Sell.  The  precise 
date  when  the  first  court  house  was  erected 
was  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  it  must 
have  been  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  county;  for  in  January,  1798,  the 
court  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Alexander  Dean.  This  gentleman  kept  a 
public  house,  an  inn  or  tavern,  as  places  of 
entertainment  were  then  called;  the  name 
of  “hotel”  was  not  used  at  that  time  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  were  then  two 
bars  in  the  same  building,  separated  by 
nothing  but  a partition  of  boards;  and 


many  of  the  old  attorneys  maintained  a 
good  practice  at  both  bars,  while  the  old 
constable  and  outsiders  practiced  at  only 
one;  but  they  did  it  well.  And  yet,  some 
old  fogies  contend  that  they  made  lawyers 
of  gentlemen,  and  wonder  when  the  reverse 
will  come  to  pass  when  gentlemen  will  be 
made  of  lawyers.  Truthful  persons  who 
surveyed  the  era  used  to  say  that  it  was  a 
no  uncommon  occurrence  in  those  days  for 
courts  to  adjourn  to  the  taverns,  and  that 
judges,  lawyers  and  jurors  often  indulged 
to  excess.  But  there  seemed  to  be  at  least 
one  marked  difference  in  the  result  than 
now.  Then  they  drank  and  became  drunk; 
quit  and  got  sober  (?)  ; now  they  drink  and 
bum  out,  or  drink  on  and  get  crazy. 
Whether  the  difference  is  in  the  beverage, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  man,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  determine. 

A court  house  was,  however,  built  in  the 
middle  of  Smith  street  between  Allegheny 
and  Hill  streets.  That  old  court  house,  could 
its  now  demolished  walls  have  spoken,  might 
have  told  many  a sad  story  of  rascality 
brought  to  justice,  and  perhaps  of  many  a 
denial  of  justice  by  the  unyielding  rules  of 
law.  On  its  bench  sat  a Smith,  a Riddle,  a 
Walker,  a Burnside,  a Woodward,  and  be- 
sides some  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
bench  while  holding  circuit  court,  all  of 
whom  no  doubt  tried  to  hold  scales  of  jus- 
tice with  equal  balance,  and  in  the  main, 
succeeded  well. 

In  August,  1842,  the  first  court  was  held 
in  the  second  court  house,  the  records  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  it  shortly  previous  to 
that  date. 
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The  counties  of  Bedford,  Franklin  and 
Huntingdon,  having  then  been  recently 
made  out  of  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  Cum- 
berland itself  out  of  Lancaster,  the  lawyers 
following  up  the  courts  in  the  new  coun- 
ties ; and  hence  we  have  as  the  first  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Huntingdon,  Charles 
Smith,  of  Lancaster;  James  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Duncan  and  David  Watts,  of  Car- 
lisle; Jared  Ingersoll,  attorney  general,  and 
others  from  Philadelphia,  and  a little  later, 
James  Riddle,  James  Orbison  and  others 
from  Chambersburg. 

The  first  prothonotary  was  Lazarus  Mc- 
Lane,  of  Franklin  county,  who  was  also 
clerk  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  commissioned 
by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1787 ; Andrew  Hender- 
son, of  Chester  county,  was  appointed  and 
commissioned  the  first  recorder  of  deeds,  and 
the  first  register  of  the  probate  of  wills  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1787.  Benjamin 
Elliott  was  the  first  sheriff,  commissioned 
under  the  hand  of  his  excellency,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  president  of  the  council  and  seal 
of  the  state  the  22d  of  October,  1787.  Sam- 
uel Hampson  was  commissioned  coroner  on 
the  same  day.  The  first  county  commission- 
ers Avere  David  Stewart,  John  Dean  and 
James  Summerville ; and  David  McMurtrie 
Avas  the  first  county  treasurer. 

The  first  courts  in  the  county  were  held 
by  justices  of  the  peace.  On  the  23d  day 
of  November,  1787,  Robert  Galbraith  was 
commissioned  “President  of  the  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Orphans’  Court 
and  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  and  Jail  Delivery  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Huntingdon,”  giving  unto  him 
“full  power  and  authority  to  execute  and 
perform  all  the  several  acts  and  things  to 
the  said  office  belonging.”  Judge  Galbraith, 
hoAvever,  was  not  learned  in  the  law.  He 
Avas  a justice  of  the  peace  and  a surveyor, 
as  is  fully  attested  by  the  early  record. 

At  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Executive 


Council  also  commissioned  Thomas  Duncan 
Smith,  justice-elect  for  the  town  of  Hun- 
tingdon; John  Williams,  justice  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Huntingdon  tOAvnship ; Thomas  Mc- 
Cune,  justice-elect  for  the  district  of  the 
township  of  Tyrone;  and  William  Phillips, 
justice-elect  for  the  district  of  the  township 
of  Woodbury.  These  four  justices,  and  Rob- 
ert Galbraith,  president,  held  the  early 
courts  of  the  county.  In  the  persons  of  the 
last  mentioned  four,  Avere  combined  the 
offices  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  asso- 
ciate judge.  Theirs  Avere  emphatically  jus- 
tice courts. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1791,  Thomas 
Smith  was  commissioned  president  judge  of 
the  district  of  which  Huntingdon  formed  a 
part.  He  Avas  a law  judge,  and  presided  at 
all  important  trials  involving  intricate  legal 
questions. 

Thomas  Smith  continued  president  judge 
of  this  district  only  for  the  short  period  of 
two  years  and  five  months.  On  the  31st  of 
January,  1794,  he  Avas  promoted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  supreme  bench,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1809,  fifteen  years  and  two  months  after  the 
date  of  his  appointment  as  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Smith  had  been  a surveyor,  and 
had  made  many  of  the  early  surveys  in  this 
section  of  the  state  prior  to  his  accession  to 
the  bench.  In  making  these  surveys  he  had 
with  him,  among  others,  one  Pat  Leonard, 
as  chain-carrier  or  other  assistant;  and  in 
camping  out — eating  and  drinking  and 
sleeping  together— an  intimacy  and  famil- 
iarity greAv  up  betAveen  them,  which  Leonard 
could  not  drop  when  Smith  put  on  the  dig- 
nity which  Avas  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
and  inseparable  from  judicial  robes.  Leon- 
ard Avas  not  ashamed  of  his  old  associate  in 
the  field  and  civil  camp,  and  Avished  every 
one  to  see  and  knoAv  that  he  had  a friend  in 
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court.  At  the  time  referred  to,  the  courts 
were  hold  at  the  tavern  kept  by  Mrs.  Haines, 
where  the  court  bar  and  the  court  room  were 
separated  from  the  other  bar  by  poles  cut 
and  adjusted  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Leonard 
obtained  a large  bowl  from  the  landlady  and 
a pint  of  whiskey  which  he  made  into  punch, 
and  thus  armed,  and  presuming  upon  the 
familiarity  acquired  as  aforesaid,  he  ap- 
proached the  judge,  and  proffering  the  bowl 
to  him,  said:  “Here,  Tom,  take  a bleer  of 

this  before  you  charge  the  jury.”  The 
judge,  however,  would  not  come  down  from 
his  dignity,  nor  imbibe,  however  dry  he  may 
have  been,  but  looked  upon  Pat’s  conduct  as 
contempt  of  court,  and  ordered  him  sent  to 
jail. 

James  Riddle.— Among  the  first  attorneys 
who  practiced  in  the  courts  of  Huntingdon 
county  was  James  Riddle.  His  name  appears 
first  upon  the  records  in  1789.  He  practiced 
in  our  courts  until  April,  1794,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Smith  on  the  bench.  Gov- 
ernor Mifflin  appointed  and  commissioned 
him  president  judge  of  the  Fourth  judicial 
district,  in  which  Huntingdon  county  was 
included.  Pie  presided  until  the  year  1804, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Cooper. 

Thomas  Cooper. — Governor  McKean  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  Thomas  Cooper 
president  , judge  of  the  Fourth  judicial  dis- 
trict, of  which  Huntingdon  formed  a part. 
He  held  his  first  court  in  November,  1804, 
and  his  last  in  January,  1806,  holding  but 
five  terms  here.  In  1806  the  state  was  re- 
districted, and  divided  into  ten  districts. 
Huntingdon  continued  in  the  Fourth  dis- 
trict ; and  Judge  Cooper  became  the  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Eighth  district. 

Jonathan  Walker  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  courts  of  Huntingdon  at  April 
term,  1792,  when  he  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. After  the  re-districting  of  the  state,  in 
1806,  which  increased  the  number  of  judicial 
districts  from  five  to  ten,  he  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  Fourth  district,  com- 


posed of  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Centre,  Hun- 
tingdon  and  Bedford.  He  continued  to  pre- 
side here  for  a period  of  twelve  years,  from 
April,  1806,  till  August,  1818,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  Huston. 

Hon.  Charles  Huston  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Huntingdon  county  in  August, 
1796,  which  he  continued  until  1818,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in  this  dis- 
trict by  Governor  Findley.  Judge  Huston’s 
associates  on  the  bench  were  David  Stewart 
and  Joseph  McCune.  (See  sketch  in  Centre 
County.) 

Thomas  Burnside  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Huntingdon  county  in  the  April  term, 
1804,  and  continued  until  1826,  when  he  was 
appointed  president  judge  of  this  district 
by  Governor  Shulze,  to  succeed  Judge  Hus- 
ton, who  had  in  the  previous  April  been 
appointed  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
(See  sketch  in  Centre  County.) 

Hon.  George  W.  Woodward  once  adorned 
the  judicial  bench  of  Huntingdon  county. 
He  succeeded  the  Hon.  Thomas  Burnside  in 
1841  as  president  judge  of  the  Fourth 
judicial  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Centre,  Clearfield  and 
Clinton.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
judges  appointed  by  Governor  Porter.  The 
Fourth  district  was  at  that  time  the  largest 
and  most  burdensome  one  in  the  state,  and 
the  pending  cases  under  Judge  Burnside 
had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the 

I 

delay  occasioned  thereby  amounted  almost 
to  a denial  of  justice.  Judge  Woodward 
held  his  first  court  in  this  county  in  April, 
1841.  (See  sketch  in  Luzerne  County..) 

Abraham  S.  Wilson  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  courts  of  Huntingdon  county  on 
the  13th  day  of  August,  1822.  On  the  23d 
of  March,  1842,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Porter  president  judge  of  the 
Twentieth  judicial  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Union. 
Previous  to  that  time  Huntingdon  county 
was  in  the  Fourth  judicial  district,  with 
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Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton  and  Mifflin. 
Judge  Wilson  held  no  regular  term  at  Hun- 
tingdon in  April,  1842;  his  first  regular  term 
was  held  in  the  then  new  court  house  in 
August  of  that  year.  (See  sketch  in  Mifflin 
County.) 

Hon.  George  Taylor  was  a native  of 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  being  born  at 
Oxford  in  that  county  on  the  24tli  of  No- 
vember, 1812,  to  Matthew  and  Rebecca 
(Anderson)  Taylor.  He  did  not  so  much  as 
learn  the  grammar  of  his  own  language  in  a 
school,  nor  was  he  in  a school  or  any  other 
institution  of  learning  as  a student  after  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  therefore 
truly  and  emphatically  a self-taught  and 
self-made  man.  Several  years  after  his  early 
youth  were  profitably  occupied  in  teaching 
a country  school  in  Dublin  township,  and  in 
Trough  Creek  valley  in  Huntingdon  county. 
During  this  period  he  diligently  availed 
himself  of  all  the  means  of  improvement 
within  his  reach ; greatly  increased  his 
scanty  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  his  rural  home,  unnoticed  by 
those  around  him,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  success.  He-  came  with  his  parents  to 
Dublin  township,  Huntingdon  county,  when 
thirteen  years  old.  Subsequently  he  found 
employment  in  the  office  of  David  R.  Porter, 
prothonotary  of  Huntingdon  county.  In 
1834  he  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  General  A.  P.  AVilson,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  most  successful  practitioners  at  the 
bar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1836.  In  1840  he  assisted  in  the 
prosecution  of  Robert  McConahy,  on  trial 
for  the  murder  of  six  of  his  relatives.  The 
case  was  one  entirely  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  in  a clear,  logical  analysis  of  the 
facts  he  so  traced  the  murderer  through  all 
his  windings,  and  so  fastened  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt  upon  him,  that  there  was  no 
escape. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Flanigans  for 
murder  in  Cambria  county,  he  made  another 


three  hours’  sjjeech  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  was  said  to  be  as  power- 
ful as  his  argument  in  the  McConahy  case. 
He  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a lawyer  through  a practice  of  thirteen 
years,  and  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  April, 
1849. 

When  the  Legislature,  in  1849,  passed  an 
act  changing  the  judicial  districts  of  the 
state  and  increasing  their  number,  he  was 
recommended  almost  unanimously  by  the 
bar  of  Himtingdon  and  Blair  counties,  for 
the  president  judgeship  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Blair  and  Cambria.  In  April,  1849, 
Governor  Johnson  conferred  upon  him  the 
appointment  which  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  1851  Judge  Taylor 
was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  as  a candidate  for  judge  and  was 
elected  in  October,  1851.  After  serving  his 
term  of  ten  years,  he  had  so  won  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  district, 
that  without  distinction  of  party,  they  asked 
him  to  be  a candidate  for  re-election.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  of  his  judgeship 
he  faithfully  discharged  his  duties,  and  never 
from  sickness  or  any  other  cause  failed  to 
hold  the  regular  terms  of  court  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  died  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1871,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Hon.  John  Dean,  of  Hollidaysburg,  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Taylor  on  the  bench  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  judicial  district.  (A  sketch 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Blair 
County.) 

John  H.  Orvis. — The  office  of  additional 
law  judge  for  the  Twenty-fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict, of  which  Centre  county  formed  a part, 
was  created  by  the  acts  of  the  9th  of  April, 
1874,  and  the  Hon.  John  H.  Orvis,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  was  appointed  thereto  by  Governor 
Hartranft,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  for  a term  of  ten  years. 
Under  the  constitution,  which  took  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1874,  and  the  Act  of 
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Assembly  designating  the  several  judicial 
districts  of  the  commonwealth,  Centre  and 
Huntingdon  became  the  Forty-ninth  district, 
and  Judge  Orvis  became  the  president  judge 
thereof  and  continued  such  until  he  resigned 
in  1883,  when  Governor  Pattison  appointed 
Adam  Hoy  to  till  the  vacancy. 

Adam  Hoy.— Judge  Hoy’s  oath  of  office 
was  filed  at  Huntingdon,  December  17,  1883. 
His  first  court  in  Huntingdon  was  held  in 
November,  1883,  and  his  last  in  December, 
1884.  At  the  general  election  in  November, 
1884,  he  was  defeated.  (See  sketch  in  Cen- 
tre County.) 

Austin  O.  Furst  received  the  nomination 
and  was  elected  president  judge  of  the 
Forty-ninth  judicial  district,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Centre  and  Huntingdon,  to 
succeed  Adam  Hoy.  (See  sketch  in  Centre 
County.) 

John  M.  Bailey,  of  Huntingdon,  was 
elected  in  1895  judge  of  the  Forty-ninth 
district,  to  succeed  Austin  0.  Furst.  Judge 
Bailey,  whose  paternal  ancestry  was  of  Eng- 
lish, and  his  maternal  of  German  descent, 
was  born  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  11,  1839.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  also  attended  sev- 
eral terms  at  the  Tuscorora  academy  in 
Juniata  county.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Scott  & Brown  in 
Huntingdon,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1862.  Soon  after  his 
admission  he  became  associated  with  his 
former  preceptors  under  the  firm  name  of 
Scott,  Brown  & Bailey,  which  relation  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  until  the  election  of 
Mr.  Scott  to  a seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1869,  after  which  the  business  was 
conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown  & 
Bailey  until  1882,  when  Charles  G.  Brown, 
a son  of  his  partner,  became  a member  of 
the  firm,  and  the  partnership  name  changed 
to  Brown,  Bailey  & Brown. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  elected  a delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1872  and  1873, 


and  served  on  the  committee  of  revenue, 
taxation  and  finance,  commissions,  offices, 
oaths  of  office  and  incompatibilities  of  office, 
lie  also  served  his  townsmen  in  the  council 
of  the  borough  of  Huntingdon. 

John  Cadwallader,  if  not  the  very  first, 
was  among  the  first  resident  lawyers  in  Hun- 
tingdon. He  was  admitted  prior  to  1789, 
but  there  is  no  minute  of  his  admission,  the 
same  being  destroyed  with  the  first  records 
of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  the  third  year  after  its  organization. 
Pie  succeeded  James  Summerville,  llie  last 
of  the  three  original  commissioners  in  1790, 
and  served  for  three  years.  He  was  ‘again 
elected  commissioner  in  1799  and  served  a 
term  of  three  years  more.  Pie  died  in  1807. 

Richard  Smith.— From  1795  till  1823  the 
people  of  Huntingdon  were  proud  of  this 
gentleman.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Smith,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Huntingdon,  born  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1769,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
courts  of  the  county  in  1795,  having  been 
admitted  as  a member  of  the  bar  in  that 
year.  Mr.  Smith,  like  ex-Chief  Justice 
Thompson,  died  in  the  court  house  during 
the  trial  of  a suit  in  which  he  was  defendant, 
on  the  23d  of  October,  1823. 

Robert  Allison  was  a native  of  Franklin 
county,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Huntingdon  bar  in  April,  1798.  He  located 
in  Huntingdon  and  became  prominent  at  the 
bar  and  had  a large  and  profitable  practice 
for  thirty  years.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  this  district  in  the  Congress  of  the 
PTnited  States  and  served  the  full  term  of 
two  years.  lie  died  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1840. 

William  Orbison,  a prominent  member  of 
the  Huntingdon  bar,  was  born  in  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1777,  and  resided  with  his  family  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  until  August,  1794.  At 
the  solicitation  of  his  uncle,  James  Orbison, 
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Esq.,,  of  Chambersburg,  he  commenced  read- 
ing law  with  him  in  1799,  and  on  August  6, 
1801,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the 
usual  certificate.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1801, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Huntingdon 
county,  where  he  remained  in  practice  until 
liis  death.  Mr.  Orbison  was  a good  lawyer, 
entirely  safe  and  trustworthy,  and  trans- 
acted a large  share  of  business  without  much 
display  in  court. 

William  R.  Smith  was  the  son  of  William 
Moore  Smith,  and  grandson  of  William 
Smith,  D.  I).,  foimder  of  the  town  of  Hun- 
tingdon. He  studied  law  with  James  Milnor, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  November,  1808,  and  was  not  long 
in  acquiring  a large  practice.  In  1812  he 
became  a candidate  for  the  State  Senate  and 
was  elected.  In  1822  he  was  re-elected  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  Wallace, 
who  resigned.  In  1825  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
a special  election,  and  at  a general  election 
the  same  year  he  was  a candidate  and  de- 
feated. 

Thomas  Montgomery  came  from  Lan- 
caster, and  was  admitted  to  the  Huntingdon 
county  bar  in  November,  1811. 

James  Steel  was  born  in  Huntingdon  on 
the  13th  day  of  January,  1796,  and  was  a 
son  of  General  William  Steel,  who  had  been 
a justice  of  the  peace  and  associate  judge, 
State  Senator,  prothonotary,  register,  re- 
corder, etc.  He  entered  the  office  of  Robert 
Allison  as  a law  student,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  August  18,  1818.  His  profes- 
sional business  was  chiefly  in  Orphans  ’ Court 
practice,  in  which  line  he  had  no  superiors 
and  few  equals.  By  some  means  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  major,  and  was  better 
known  by  the  name  of  “Major  Steel’’  than 
by  his  Christian  name.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  auditor,  and 
in  1827  was  elected  county  commissioner.  In 
1839,  the  office  of  prothonotary  having  be- 
come elective,  he  was  elected  to  that  office, 


and  in  1842  he  was  re-elected,  and  in  1845 
he  was  again  re-elected  to  that  office  for  a 
third  term.  After  spending  his  whole  life 
in  Huntingdon,  he  died  at  his  residence  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1868. 

Hon.  George  B.  Orlady  was  born  at  Peters- 
burg, Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  22,  1850.  He  graduated  from 

Washington  and  Jefferson  college  in  August, 
1869.  He  acquired  a medical  education  at 
the  Jefferson  college,  at  Philadelphia,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  March, 
1871.  After  practicing  medicine  at  Peters- 
burg a short  time,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Steel  Blair  at  Holli- 
daysburg,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Blair  county  in  January,  1875,  and  to  the 
Huntingdon  county  bar  March  23,  1875.  In 
1878  Mr.  Orlady  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney for  Huntingdon  county,  and  was  subse- 
quently twice  re-elected  for  the  same  office. 
Judge  Orlady  continued  in  active  practice  at 
Huntingdon  until  1895,  when,  by  appoint- 
ment, he  was  made  one  of  the  first  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1896  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  for  a 
full  term. 

Barton  McMullin,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  at  Mexico,  in  Cumberland, 
now  Juniata  county,  in  the  year  1796..  He 
received  his  education  in  Mifflin  county, 
studied  law  in  Lewistown  in  the  office  of 
Elias  W.  Hale,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Huntingdon  on  the  9th  of  April,  1822. 
His  name  appears  to  many  suits  from  1825  to 
1827.  His  professional  career  was  short  but 
brilliant.  He  died  on  March  20,  1828,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two. 

Isaac  Fisher  Avas  a native  of  DelaAvare, 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state, 
and  after  traveling  and  sojourning  in  the 
south  for  a considerable  time,  finally  settled 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Huntingdon  county  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1822,  having  previously  been  ad- 
mitted at  York  and  at  LeAvistOAvn.  In  1842 
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he  removed  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Colonel  Cornyn  and  after- 
wards with  General  John  Williamson.  Some 
years  before  his  removal  to  Huntingdon  he 
wrote  a book  entitled  “Charles  Ball,”  some- 
what in  the  style  of  a novel  or  romance,  his 
hero  being  a negro  slave,  and  the  incidents 
narrated  which  he  had  picked  up  while  jour- 
neying in  the  south. 

James  M.  Bell  was  a native  of  Huntingdon 
county,  was  educated  in  Huntingdon,  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Robert  Allison. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  August,  1824; 
he  went  to  Bedford,  where  he  remained  for 
a few  months,  then  returned  to  Huntingdon, 
opened  an  office  and  continued  to  practice  in 
the  courts  of  Huntingdon  county  until  1845 
or  1846. 

Mr.  Bell  was  an  able  lawyer.  He  could 
readily  see  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
cases  and  seize  upon  them  and  make  the 
most  out  of  them,  notwithstanding  his  la- 
borious and  verbose  style.  From  1835  till 
the  close  of  his  professional  career,  he  was 
retained  in  nearly  all  the  important  cases 
in  this  county.  He  was  appointed  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  county  under  Gen- 
eral Frederick  Smith,  and  proved  himself  a 
careful,  industrious  and  efficient  prosecuting 
officer  for  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a Whig  and  afterwards  a 
Republican,  and  in  1838  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
David  R.  Porter,  who  was  elected  governor. 
Mr.  Bell  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
William  P.  Orbison  in  the  practice  of  law 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bell  & Orbison.  In 
anticipation  of  the  erection  of  Blair  county, 
Mr.  Bell  removed  to  Ilollidavsburg  and 
entered  into  the  business  of  banking,  making 
that  place  his  permanent  home.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  June,  1870. 

Alexander  Gwin  was  born  in  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1807.  He  received  a collegiate  education, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  studied  law 


in  the  office  of  Robert  Allison  in  Huntingdon 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1830.  In  February,  1839,  he  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  three 
years ; this  office  he  held  at  the  August  term, 
1840,  when  he  conducted  the  trial  of  Robert 
McConahy  for  the  murder  of  the  Brown 
family,  the  most  exciting  case  that  was  ever 
tried  in  the  county.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  voted 
for  the  division  of  the  county  and  helped 
carry  it  through  the  Legislature.  He  died 
on  the  28tji  of  March,  1848. 

James  Crawford  was  born  in  West  town- 
ship, Huntingdon  county,  in  February,  1809, 
on  a farm  owned  and  occupied  by  his  father, 
John  Crawford.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
college,  Cannonsburg,  with  second  honor, 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Huntingdon  County  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1823,  and  soon  afterwards  located  at  IIol- 
lidaysburg  and  entered  upon  a successful 
career  of  practice.  He  was  Hollidaysburg’s 
first  lawyer  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  it 
become  a thriving  town,  but  not  long  enough 
to  see  it  become  the  seat  of  justice  with 
courts  of  its  own.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a 
Democrat  and  in  1835  was  a candidate  for 
the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated.  In  1836 
he  was  a candidate  and  elected.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Crawford  was 
attentive  and  industrious,  always  at  his  post, 
voting,  but  lie  was  not  a talking  member. 
He  died  February  18,  1840. 

Samuel  S.  Wharton  was  bom  in  Mifflin 
county  in  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Wharton,  a respectable  farmer,  who  lived 
to  a remarkable  age  and  died  in  1873.  Mr. 
Wharton  was  educated  in  Huntingdon  and 
afterwards  read  law  in  the  office  of  James 
M.  Bell,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Huntingdon  county  on  the  13th  day  of 
April,  1831.  He  was  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  counties  of  Mifflin  and  Blair.  His 
attention  was  chiefly  given  to  politics  and 
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lie  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
office,  in  which  he  iinally  became  successful. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  Whig  ticket  and  in  1860  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  lie  died  at  Huntingdon 
in  the  summer  of  1862. 

John  Reed  was  born  in  Mifflin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1793,  and 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Huntingdon 
county  Avhen  yet  a child.  After  reaching 
maturity,  he  followed  the  occupation  of 
school  teacher,  millwright,  etc.,  until  1836, 
when  he  was  appointed  register  and  recorder 
and  clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  succeeding 
David  R.  Porter.  In  1839,  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Governor  Porter,  Mr.  Reed  was 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
P.  Campbell,  hut  at  the  general  election  in 
the  fall  of  1839  Mr.  Reed  was  elected  over 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  office  having  become  elec- 
tive. In  1842  Mr.  Reed  was  re-elected,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  second  term  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  David  Blair 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  on  the  17th 
day  of  April.  1848,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
a remunerative  Orphans’  Court  practice.  In 
1840  Mr.  Reed  was  elected  on  the  Whig 
electoral  ticket  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cast 
his  vote  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  He  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  son,  William  D.  Reed,  March  26, 
1868. 

Gen.  Andrew  Porter  Wilson  was  born  two 
miles  from  Roxbury,  in  Lurgan  township, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Sarah  Wilson.  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  born  on  the  same  farm  upon  which 
James  Buchanan  was  born  and  bred.  He 
received  such  education  as  his  county  af- 
forded him,  and  was  then  sent  to  Jefferson 
college,  Cannonsburg,  where  he  graduated 
with  honor.  He  afterwards  entered  the  law 
office  of  his  uncle,  Gen.  George  B.  Porter,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  began  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  went  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 


entered  the  law  school  there  in  June,  1825, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
In  April,  1826,  he  was  admitted  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Connecticut.  He  re- 
turned to  Lancaster  and  in  a short  time  was 
appointed  deputy  attorney  general  for  Hun- 
tingdon county.  He  then  came  to  Hunting- 
don with  his  commission  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  on  motion  of  Moses  McLean  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  several  courts  of  the  county 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1828,  from  which  time 
his  residence  there  dates.  He  was  nominated 
for  the  Assembly  in  1837,  but  failed  of  elec- 
tion. In  1840  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress, and  failed,  and  in  1846  he  was  again 
nominated  for  Congress  but  again  failed,  and 
gave  it  up.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1871. 

Hon.  Alexander  King  was  born  at  “Shy 
Beaver”  in  this  county  about  the  year  1805. 
He  acquired  his  legal  education  in  the  office 
of  Robert  Allison,  in  Huntingdon,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Bed- 
ford and  became  a leading  attorney  of  that 
place.  He  was  chosen  for  the  State  Senate 
in  1847,  to_  represent  the  district  composed 
of  Huntingdon,  Bedford  and  Blair  counties. 
Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Xill,  of  Chambers- 
burg,  in  1863,  Mr.  King  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Sixteenth  judicial  district, 
by  Governor  Curtin,  and  was  later  elected 
for  a term  of  ten  years.  He  was  a peer 
among  the  Common  Pleas  judges  of  the 
state.  He  died  in  Bedford,  January  10.  1871. 

John  P.  Anderson  was  the  son  of  A.  A. 
Anderson,  a prominent  member  of  the  Miff- 
lin county  bar.  He  was  born  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  January  26,  1818.  He  studied  law  in 
Huntingdon  with  J.  G.  Miles,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  March  9,  1838.  He  died 
February  10,  1862. 

Mordecai  B.  Massey  was  born  in  Hunting- 
don county,  October  18.  1835.  He  graduated 
from  the  Jefferson  college  in  Washington 
county,  where  he  was  admitted  after  study- 
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ing  some  time  with  Montgomery  & Gibson, 
and  November  14,  1864,  he  was  admitted  in 
Huntingdon  county.  Mr.  Massey  died  in 
Huntingdon,  March  13,  1877. 

David  Blair  was  born  in  Dublin  township, 
Huntingdon  county,  in  January,  1813 ; he 
was  educated  at  Washington  college  in 
Washington,  Pa.,  where  he  studied  law  with 
Messrs.  Lee  & Atchison  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  June,  1836,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  Hunting- 
don county  bar,  where  he  practiced  until  his 
death,  June  25,  1885.  In  1846  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
later  was  re-elected. 

J.  Sewell  Stewart  was  a native  of  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  born  on  May  1,  1819.  He 
graduated  from  the  Allegheny  college  in 
Meadville  in  1841;  studied  law  in  Hunting- 
don in  the  office  of  Major  Steel  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1843.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  deputy 
attorney  general  for  Huntingdon  county. 
He  was  elected  again  in  1850  and  re-elected 
in  1853,  holding  the  office  until  1856,  when 
he  was  appointed  assessor  of  revenue  in  the 
Seventeenth  district,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  February  6,  1871,  which 
occurred  at  Huntingdon. 

William  P.  Orbison,  son  of  William  Orbi- 
son,  was  born  November  4,  1814,  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. He  attended  the  Huntingdon  acade- 
my, Jefferson  college,  Cannonsburg,  Pa., 
where  he  graduated  in  September,  1832,  and 
read  law  in  Huntingdon  with  John  G.  Miles 
for  two  years  and  a half;  entered  the  law 
school  at  Carlisle,  graduating  in  1835,  and 
was  then  admitted  to  the  bar  there.  Pie 
returned  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Huntingdon  county  on  November  12,  1835. 
In  the  spring  of  1836  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  James  M.  Bell,  which  firm  con- 
tinued until  1845,  when  Mr.  Bell  moved  to 
llollidaysburg,  and  left  Mr.  Orbison  to  prac- 
tice alone,  which  he  did  thereafter.  He  was 
president  of  the  First  National  bank  of 


Huntingdon  from  1871  to  1878.  He  died  in 
1898,  leaving  one  son  practicing  the  law  in 
Huntingdon. 

Theodore  H.  Cremer  was  born  at  York,  Pa., 
March  16,  1817 ; attended  the  best  private 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  the  York 
County  academy  under  Rev.  Stephen  Boyer 
before  the  era  of  common  schools.  In  1837 
he  read  law  in  York  in  the  office  of  Robert 
J.  Fisher  (afteiuvards  president  judge).  In 
1838-39  he  read  law  with  James  Armstrong, 
at  Williamsport.  In  1839  he  entered  the 
prothonotary ’s  office  as  clerk  under  James 
Steel  and  read  law  with  him  until  1840,  when 
he  entered  the  law  school  at  Carlisle,  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1841 ; went  to  York  and 
was  admitted  there  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  and  returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he 
was  admitted  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  prothonotary,  and 
re-elected  in  1851,  serving  two  terms.  In 
1856  was  elected  district  attorney  without 
opposition.  Mr.  Cremer  died  in  1893. 

Col.  William  Dorris  was  born  in  Hunting- 
don, September  10,  1822.  He  graduated  from 
the  LaFavette  college  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1840 : entered  the  office  of  Miles  &• 
Taylor  of  Pluntingdon,  as  a student,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1843.  Soon  after  his  admission  Mr.  Dorris 
entered  into  partnership  with  John  G.  Miles, 
taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  firm 
became  Miles  & Dorris  until  Mr.  Miles  re- 
moved to  Peoria,  111.,  after  which  Mr.  Dorris 
practiced  alone.  During  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  1862  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Third  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
and  served  during  the  threatened  invasion 
which  was  repelled  at  Antietam.  At  this 
time  (1903)  Mr.  Dorris  still  retains  his  office, 
but  is  practically  retired  from  practice. 

Hon.  John  Scott  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1824.  In  1842  he  entered  as  a 
student  the  law  office  of  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, in  Cliambersburg,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
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usual  course  of  study  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  lie  returned  to  Huntingdon  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  on  the  23d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  and  commenced  practice  in  Hunt- 
ingdon. Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  of  the  county.  He 
at  once  became  the  leader  of  the  Hunting- 
don county  bar.  He  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  and  took  bis  seat  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1869.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  was  general  solicitor  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company. 

R.  Bruce  Petrikin  was  born  at  Muncie, 
Lycoming  county,  September  12,  1826,  re- 
ceived his  academic  education  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Rev.  Dr.  Shedden,  at  McEwensville, 
Pa.,  and  completed  his  collegiate  education 
at  La  Fayette  college.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Andrew  Porter  Wilson,  at  Hunting- 
don, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1849.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
position  he  filled  for  three  years  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  constituents.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Petrikin  enlisted 
as  private  and  was  elected  major  of  the  Fifth 
•Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Hunting- 
don and  practiced  law  until  his  decease. 

Samuel  T.  Brown  was  born  in  Mifflin  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1827. 
He  was  educated  in  his  father’s  school,  and 
in  a private  school  in  Mifflin  coixnty.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  April,  1849, 
in  the  office  of  Major  Thomas  P.  Campbell, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Huntingdon, 
April  12,  1852.  In  1868  Mr.  Brown  Avas 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  served  as  dis- 
trict attorney  for  some  time  previous,  being 
elected  to  that  position  in  1858,  and  also 
served  in  various  borough  offices. 

John  W.  Mattern  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
county  on  the  12th  of  October,  1821.  He 
was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  at 
Meadville,  Pa.  He  commenced  the  study  of 


law  in  1852  in  the  office  of  John  Scott,  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1854,  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  laAv  until  his  death. 
Air.  Mattern  held  the  office  of  United  States 
deputy  collector  for  part  of  Huntingdon 
county  in  1862  and  1863,  and  afterwards  a 
position  in  the  pension  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

William  H.  Woods  was  born  at  LeAvistoA\rn, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1829,  and 
is  a son  of  ReAT.  James  Woods;  he  attended 
the  academy  at  LeAvistoAvn,  then  entered  the 
college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1848.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  his  brother,  Samuel  S.  Woods  (now 
deceased),  late  president  judge  at  LeAvis- 
toAA’n,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mifflin 
county  in  1859,  and  to  the  Huntingdon  coun- 
ty bar  April  12,  1859,  and  has  since  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice. 

W.  McKnight  Williamson,  son  of  Rev. 
McKnight  Williamson,  Avas  born  in  Juniata 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1840;  he  Avas  educated  at  Milmvood  Acade- 
my, and  read  laAv  in  the  office  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  W.  H.  Woods,  in  Huntingdon,  and 
AA'as  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1865. 

K.  Allen  Lovell  Avas  born  in  Huntingdon 
county  July  20,  1841.  He  recerced  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  and  at  Rev.  J. 
R.  Kidder’s  seminary,  in  Shirleysburg,  and 
the  State  Normal  school  at  Millersville.  He 
studied  laA\7  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Scott  and 
BroAATn,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  Huntingdon 
bar  August  10,  1864.  He  Avas  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1866,  to  fill  the  Amcancv 
caused  by  the  death  of  J.  D.  Campbell,  and 
Avas  re-elected  for  a full  term  of  three  years. 
In  1877  he  Avas  elected  chief  burgess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  health  and  as  school  director  of  said 
borough. 

Samuel  E.  Fleming  Avas  born  in  Hunting- 
don county  January  31,  1845,  and  Avas  edu- 
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catecl  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Tuscarora 
academy.  lie  read  law  with  R.  M.  Speer  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Huntingdon  county  bar 
August  10,  1869. 

J.  F.  Schock  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
county  October  13,  1849.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools,  at  the  academy  of 
Pine  Grove  and  at  the  seminary  at  Williams- 
port. He  studied  law  in.  the  office  of  Scott, 


Brown  & Bailey,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Huntingdon  county  June  20,  1872. 

John  D.  Dorris,  son  of  Col.  William  Dorris, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon,  October  14,  1858. 
He  graduated  from  La  Fayette  college,  June 
26,  1878;  studied  law  with  his  father  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1880. 
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TEE  BENCE  AND  BAR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

By  AARON  L.  HAZEN 


The  Seventeenth  judicial  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  erected  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  first 
day  of  April,  1831,  of  the  counties  of  Beaver, 
Butler  and  Mercer. 

The  county  of  Lawrence  was  erected  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  the  20th  day  of  March,  1849,  part- 
ly of  the  territory  of  the  county  of  Beaver 
and  partly  of  the  territory  of  the  county  of 
Mercer,  and  was  declared  by  the  same  act  of 
assembly  to  be  a part  of  the  Seventeenth 
judicial  district. 

Hon,  John  Bredin,  of  Butler,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  George  Wolf,  president  judge  of 
the  Seventeenth  district  in  1831,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1851, 
in  Butler.  He  was  an  upright  man  and  a 
just  judge. 

The  first  term  of  court  in  Lawrence  county 
was  opened  in  New  Castle,  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  on  South  Jefferson  street, 
on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  January,  1850, 
Hon.  John  Bredin,  president  judge  of  the 
district,  presiding. 

The  resident  attorneys  of  Lawrence  county 
and  adjoining  counties  then  admitted  and 
sworn  were,  viz. : Jonathan  Ayers,  J.  K. 
Boyd,  Hon.  David  Craig,  David  C.  Cossett, 
John  C.  Crawford,  John  Hoffman,  James  W. 
Johnston,  Davis  B.  Kurtz,  Hon.  L.  L.  Mc- 
Guffin,  John  Naff  McGuffin,  James  Pollock, 
Lewis  Taylor,  George  W.  Watson. 

Of  Beaver  county:  Hon.  Daniel  Agnew, 
Hon.  Thomas  Cunningham,  Hon.  B.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, N.  P.  Fetterman,  John  "R.  Shannon. 

Of  Butler  county:  Hon.  John  JI.  Negley, 
Col.  C.  C.  Sullivan. 


Of  Mercer  county:  Col.  Wm.  Maxwell, 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  Wm.  Steavenson, 
Johnston  Pearson. 

Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  of  Beaver,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  William  F.  Johnston  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Bredin.  He  was  elected  at  the  ensuing 
state  election  for  a full  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  first  Monday  of  December  follow- 
ing, he  being  the  first  judge  elected  in  said 
judicial  distinct  under  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1850  making  the  judges  elec- 
tive. 

Hon.  Aaron  L.  Hazen,  of  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence county,  Avas  elected  and  commissioned 
president  judge  and  seiwed  as  president 
judge  of  the  Seventeenth  judicial  district 
until  the  first  day  of  September,  1893.  He 
Avas  recommissioned  as  president  judge  of 
the  Fifty-first  judicial  district,  composed  of 
the  county  of  LaAvrence,  by  an  act  of  assem- 
bly, approAred  the  28th  day  of  April,  1893, 
and  Avhich  went  into  effect  the  first  day  of 
September,  1893,  which  had  been  detached 
from  the  Seventeenth  judicial  district  and 
erected  into  a new  district. 

Judge  Hazen  moved  to  and  resided  in  But- 
ler until  the  act  of  Assembly  creating  the 
new  district  Avent  into  effect,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  Castle.  His  discharge  of 
duties  during  his  term  on  the  bench  Avas 
marked  by  a strict  observance  of  legal  forms 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  render  exact  justice. 
He  possessed  a fine  legal  mind  and  his  de- 
cisions were  seldom  reversed.  After  retiring 
from  the  bench,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  Lawrence  county. 

Hon.  Lawrence  Ludlow  McGuffin  succeed- 
ed Judge  Agnew,  first  by  appointment  and 
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in  1864  by  election  for  a full  term  of  ten 
years.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law.  He  made  an  excellent 
record  and  was  deservedly  popular.  He  died 
in  New  Castle  on  the  23d  day  of  August, 
1880. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  an  act 
approved  the  9th  day  of  April,  1874,  created 
the  office  of  additional  law  judge  for  the 
Seventeenth  judicial  district,  then  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Butler  and  Lawrence,  and 
Gov.  John  F.  Hartranft,  appointed  Major 
Charles  McCandless  of  Butler  to  the  position 
of  additional  laAV  judge,  which  position  he 
filled  until  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
A.  D.  1875. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  McJunkin  and  Hon.  James 
Bredin,  both  of  Butler,  were  elected  judges 
in  said  district,  in  1874;  and  McJunkin  was 
commissioned  president  law  judge,  and  Bre- 
din additional  law  judge,  which  positions 
they  respectively  held  until  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  1885.  They  discharged  their  re- 
spective duties  faithfully  and  efficiently. 

Hon.  John  McMichael,  of  New  Castle,  was 
elected  in  1884,  and  was  commissioned  addi- 
tional law  judge  of  said  district  and  served 
from  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1885,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  day  of 
April,  1892.  He  made  an  excellent  record 
and  was  deservedly  popular.  He  was  an 
upright  man,  possessed  of  great  ability.  His 
decisions  were  seldom  reversed. 

Hon.  J.  Norman  Martin,  of  New  Castle, 
was,  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1892,  appointed 
and  commissioned  additional  law  judge,  vice 
McMichael  deceased,  and  served  until  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1893.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully  and 
efficiently  and  was  deservedly  popular. 

Hon.  John  M.  Greer  was  elected  in  1892, 
and  commissioned  additional  law  judge  for 
a term  of  ten  years  from  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1893,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  he  was  commissioned  president 
judge  of  the  Seventeenth  judicial  district, 


vice  Judge  Hazen,  commissioned  for  the  un- 
expired part  of  his  term  president  judge  of 
the  Fifty-first  judicial  district,  formed  of 
Lawrence  county  by  act  of  the  28th  day  of 
April,  1893,  which  went  into  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1893. 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Wallace,  in  1894,  was  elected 
and  commissioned  president  judge  of  the 
Fifty-first  judicial  district  for  a term  of  ten 
years,  commencing  with  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1895. 

BAR  OF  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  a complete  roster  of  the 
bar  of  Lawrence  county,  with  the  dates  of 
admission.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(#)  are  deceased: 

*Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

^Jonathan  Ayers,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

C.  H.  Akens,  April  15,  1884. 

Robert  K.  Aiken,  Sept.  7,  1891. 

B.  W.  Allsworth,  Sept.,  1874. 

Clyde  V.  Ailey,  Dec.  23,  1901. 

#J.  K.  Boyd,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

Lion.  John  P.  Blair,  1850. 

lion.  Wm.  M.  Brown,  Jan.  18,  1883. 

Robert  S.  Breckenridge,  Feb.,  1868. 

*Wm.  P.  Buchanan. 

Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  June  14,  1900. 

*F.  N.  Brown , Oct.  13,  1888. 

E.  N.  Bear,  Sept.  16,  1888. 

J.  T.  Butler,  1875. 

John  H.  Bitner,  June  8,  1897. 

W.  T.  Burns. 

*David  C.  Cossitt,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

#Hon.  B.  B.  Chamberlain,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

*Hon.  David  Craig,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

*John  M.  Crawford,  Jan:  7,  1850. 

*TIon.  Thomas  Cunningham,  Jan.  7.  1850. 

S.  W.  Cunningham,  Sept.,  1875. 

Capt.  Joseph  V.  Cunningham,  Jan.  9,  1897. 
James  A.  Chambers,  1903. 

*W.  AY.  Cochran. 

Samuel  W.  Dana,  Sept.  5,  1853. 

J.  Smith  DuShane,  Sept.,  1864. 

Richard  F.  Dana,  June  9,  1897. 
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Thomas  W.  Dickey,  Jan.  6,  1902. 
Charles  R.  Davis,  Jan.  17,  1902. 

Hon.  John  Dalzell. 

*J.  Alvin  Ewer,  Sept.  12,  1865. 

Samuel  P.  Emery,  June  3,  1889. 

Jas.  G.  Elliott. 

N.  P.  Fetterman,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

Samuel  Foltz,  1872. 

Wallace  H.  Falls,  Aug.  4,  1879. 
Clifford  W.  Fenton,  July  1,  1899. 

* Robert  Gilliland,  1850. 

Lieut.  Jas.  A.  Gardner,  Dec.  16,  1876. 
Quincey  A.  Gordon,  April  24,  1889. 

A.  W.  Gardner,  Nov.  10,  1890. 

A.  Martin  Graham,  Sept.  10,  1899. 

II.  K.  Gregory,  Dec.  12,  1893. 

H.  W.  Grigsby,  Mar.  3,  1897. 

Leach  A.  Grove,  Jan.  2,  1900. 

John  M.  Gardner,  July  1,  1899. 

#Hon.  Jas.  A.  Garfield. 

*John  Hoffman,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

Hon.  Aaron  L.  Hazen,  Sept.  12,  1866. 
Albert  W.  Harbison. 

Hon.  C.  Heydrick. 

Maj.  Tlios.  Henry. 

#Samuel  Holstein,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

Frank  S.  Hill,  July  6,  1881. 

*Wm.  C.  Hans,  June  15,  1874. 

D.  W.  Houston,  1857. 

Joseph  W.  Humphrey,  June  3,  1896. 
Wm.  K.  Ilugus,  April  6,  1896. 

E.  F.  G.  Harper,  Mar.  6,  1896. 

Frank  A.  Hoover,  Mar.  19,  1894. 
James  J.  Igo,  Sept.  6,  1899. 

#Maj.  Jas.  W.  Johnston,  Jan.  7,  1850. 
Col.  Oscar  L.  Jackson,  1866. 

David  Jamison,  Nov.  7,  1883. 

Hon.  Asa  W.  Jones,  Feb.  24,  1897. 
Davis  B.  Kurtz,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

*D.  M.  Kissinger,  1869. 

F.  T.  Kurtz,  May,  1865. 

Lewis  T.  Kurtz,  Sept.  16,  1886. 

David  N.  Keast,  Jan.  22,  1891. 

#Gilbert  D.  Iveuster,  1870. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Lee. 

Scott  D.  Long,  May  7,  1869. 


Porter  W.  Lowry,  May  7,  1891. 

Wm.  H.  Love,  Nov.  17,  1894. 

John  P.  Lockhart,  Sept.  1,  1902. 

*Col.  Wm.  Maxwell,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

*Hon.  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  1856. 

James  M.  Martin,  Sept.  11,  1867. 

David  S.  Morris. 

Hon.  Ellis  Morrison. 

Hon.  J.  Norman  Martin,  Sept.  27,  1883. 
#Geo.  C.  Morgan,  Jan.  19,  1891. 

#John  Law  Morgan,  May  4,  1891. 

Chas.  E.  Mehard,  Dec.  13,  1893. 

Wm.  J.  Moffatt,  Mar.  12,  1894. 

#JIon.  Thos.  M.  Marshall. 

Robert  Markwood,  1875. 

Chas.  G.  Martin,  Mar.  4,  1893. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Meeklim,  Sept.  7,  1896. 
Hon.  Samuel  Miller. 

George  W.  Muse,  Dec.  9,  1897. 

Harvey  E.  Martin,  Dec.  7,  1898. 

#Hon.  L.  L.  McGuffin,  Jan.  7,  1850. 
#John  Naff  McGuffin. 

*Hon.  John  McMichael,  Dec.  18,  1861. 
*Hon.  Milo  McGlathny. 

George  B.  McClean,  188*4. 

Hon.  J.  W.  McKinley,  Sept.  27,  1883. 
John  L.  McClelland,  Sept.  27,  1883. 

S.  L.  McCracken,  Sept.  27,  1883. 

H.  W.  McKean,  Dec.  30,  1884. 

W.  B.  McClelland,  July  2,  1886. 

Wylie  McCaslin,  Nov.  17,  1894. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  McComb,  Feb.  15,  1853. 
Hon.  M.  McConnell,  Dec.  14,  1874. 

John  G.  McConahy,  Sept.  18,  1872. 

A.  H.  McElrath,  Sept,  15,  1899. 

Hon.  Chas.  McCandless. 

Hon.  Arcus  McDermott. 

Hon.  John  H.  Negley,  Jan.  7,  1850. 
James  C.  Norris,  Mar.  4,  1899. 

John  W.  Nelson,  Dec,  6,  1897. 

* James  Pollock,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

Johnson  Pearson,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

B.  B.  Pickett,  1856. 

Elmer  J.  Phillips,  Nov.  10,  1886. 

A.  L.  Porter,  Jan.  22,  1885. 

W.  E.  Porter,  Jan.  23,  1893. 
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Hon.  A.  B.  Richmond. 

Jas.  W.  Reis,  Sept.  3,  1888. 

Walter  S.  Reynolds,  Sept.  8,  1896. 

Col.  Thos.  W.  Sanderson. 

#Hon.  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  Jan.  7,  1850. 
*William  Stevenson,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

#James  M.  Sword,  Sept.  16,  1886. 

*C.  C.  Sullivan,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

*John  R.  Shannon. 

Jas.  A.  Stranahan. 

#Lewis  Taylor,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

*Geo.  E.  Treadwell,  1869. 

L.  M.  Uber,  Aug.  12,  1895. 

E.  M.  Underwood,  June  4,  1894. 

#Sam  B.  Wilson. 

#Geo.  W.  Watson,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

B.  A.  Winternitz,  Jan.  10,  1873. 

J.  K.  Wallace,  1872. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Wallace,  Sept.  25,  1882. 

Jas.  P.  Whitla,  Nov.  11,  1890. 

Harry  G.  Wasson,  Jan.  25,  1892. 

A.  W.  Williams,  Dec.  9,  1892. 

H.  A.  Wilkinson,  Jan.  3,  1898. 

Geo.  T.  Winegartner,  Mar.  15,  1899. 

Edwin  Stanton  Weyand,  Dec.  9,  1899. 
Robert  L.  Wallace,  Dec.  1,  1902. 

J.  G.  White,  1878. 

Chas.  H.  Young,  July  1,  1899. 

Hon.  William  D.  Wallace  was  born  in  New 
Castle,  on  May  15,  1857,  the  son  of  Dr.  James 
J.  and  Agnes  (Davis)  Wallace.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Beaver  county,  where  the 
old  homestead,  known  as  Wallace  Run, 
or  Grand  View,  still  stands,  just  north  of 
Beaver  Falls.  He  died  in  1887.  The 
paternal  grandfather  came  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  settled  at  Wallace  Run  at  an 
early  day.  He  was  a moulder  and  farmer, 
and  built  the  first  foundry  in  the  Beaver  or 
Ohio  valley.  He  also  served  as  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  Beaver  county.  Our  subject’s 
paternal  great-grandfather,  Hendrickson, 
was  a trapper  by  occupation,  and  the  first 
settler  of  Lawrence  coimty.  His  mother  was 
of  Scotch  descent,  his  maternal  grandfather 
being  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  the  old 


homestead  still  known  as  Scotland  just  west 
of  city. 

William,  though  raised  in  New  Castle, 
spent  much  of  his  early  life  farming  and  also 
worked  in  the  nail  mills  and  clerked  in  a 
store.  He  attended  the  common  schools  and 
later  studied  in  and  was  graduated  from 
Westminster  college,  receiving  his  degree  in 
1881.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Dana  & Long  at  New  Castle,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  Opening  an 
office  in  his  own  name,  he  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive general  practice  and  was  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  successful  and  influen- 
tial lawyers  of  Lawrence  county.  He  con- 
ducted many  important  litigated  cases,  that 
became  noteworthy,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Raney  vs.  New  Castle, 
which  is  still  a ruling  equity  case.  Also 
McCurdy’s  appeal,  which  still  rules  the  right 
of  employees  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  mills 
and  furnaces  during  the  times  of  heavy  fail- 
ures. 

An  active  Republican,  Mr.  Wallace  has 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  city  council, 
being  president  of  select  council  for  one 
term ; was  also  vice-president  of  the  Repub- 
lican League  club  of  Pennsylvania  three 
terms,  served  as  alternate  delegate  to  the 
National  convention  at  St.  Louis  that  nomi- 
nated Mr.  McKinley,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  selected  from  the  Republican 
clubs  of  the  state  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
President  McKinley.  He  was  first  nominated 
as  president  judge  of  Lawrence  county  in 
1892,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Judge  Greer, 
of  Butler,  and  in  1894  was  elected  to  that 
office  for  a term  of  ten  years,  beginning  in 
January,  1895. 

Judge  Wallace  is  a Mason  of  high  degree, 
being  a past  master  of  that  order  and  a 
Knight  Templar.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Morgansa  Board  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  1885,  at  New  Castle,  Mr.  Wallace  mar- 
ried Miss  Beatrice  Matthews,  a daughter  of 
Mr.  Watkins  Matthews,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  that  city.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Agnes,  an  attractive  and  promising 
girl. 

Benjamin  A.  Winternitz,  New  Castle. 
— A native  of  Philadelphia,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born  March  10,  1853,  to 
David  and  Elizabeth  (Adler)  Winternitz,  the 
former  a native  of  Bohemia  and  the  latter  of 
Austria.  His  parents  were  married  in  Phila- 
delphia, whence  they  removed  to  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  where  the  father  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business.  In  1854  they  settled  at  New  Castle, 
where  the  father  engaged  in  merchandising, 
and  where  he  died  in  1885.  The  mother  died 
in  1892. 

Benjamin  attended  high  school  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  1869  was  graduated  from 
New  Castle  academy.  Pie  began  his  law 
studies  when  but  seventeen  years  old  as  a 
student  in  the  office  of  Col.  Oscar  L.  Jackson, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  January  10,  1873, 
and  at  once  opened  an  office  for  practice,  at 
New  Castle.  He  conducted  his  practice  alone 
until  1881,  since  which  time  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  John  G.  McConahy,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Winternitz  & McConahy. 
He  has  always  devoted  himself  closely  to  his 
professional  duties  and  by  faithful  and  con- 
scientious work  has  achieved  the  most  grati- 
fying success,  standing  among  the  foremost 
practitioners  of  his  section  of  the  state.  For 
many  years  he  has  taken  part  in  nearly  all 
the  noteworthy  litigation  that  has  come  be- 
fore the  courts  of  Lawrence  county  and  has 
frequently  been  called  into  cases  in  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  In 
his  youth,  he  by  persistent  and  patient  effort 
overcame  a serious  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  for  years  has  had  a wide  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  forceful,  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing speakers  of  the  bar.  He  is  a careful 
and  painstaking  student  and  his  addresses 


are  marked  by  clearness,  strength,  eloquence 
of  diction  and  wit. 

Until  1892  Mr.  Winternitz  was  identified 
with  the  Democratic  party ; but  finding  him- 
self out  of  sympathy  with  the  principles  of 
his  party  as  promulgated  in  the  Chicago 
platform,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican cause  and  has  since  been  a consistent 
advocate  of  Republican  principles.  He 
served  several  years  as  a member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  New  Castle,  later  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  select  council,  of  which  he  was 
president  several  years;  was  repeatedly  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention,  and 
in  1884  was  a Democratic  presidential  elector. 

Mr.  Winternitz  is  attorney  for  the  First 
Bank  of  New  Castle,  for  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Lawrence  Gas  Company,  Shenango  Gas  Com- 
pany, Vulcan  Foundry  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, New  Castle  Herald,  and  other  large 
corporations.  He  belongs  to  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Elks, 
and  has  membership  in  both  the  State  and 
American  Bar  Associations. 

On  April  9,  1881,  Mr.  Winternitz  married 
Miss  Sara  Goldrich,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
They  have  two  daughters : Rachel,  the  elder, 
was  graduated  from  the  New  Castle  high 
school,  as  valedictorian  of  her  class,  and  is 
now  a law  student  in  her  father’s  office. 

John  G.  McConahy,  who  was  born  in 
Wayne  township,  Lawrence  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  24,  1847,  is  a son  of  John  and 
Barbara  (Book)  McConaby,  Avho  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  that  county.  His  mother 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  father 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  He  was  a 
wheelwright  by  trade,  afterwards  became  a 
contractor  and  later  settled  on  a farm.  His 
father  and  mother  emigrated  from  Ireland, 
the  former  in  1814,  and  the  latter  followed 
with  their  children  two  years  later. 

John  G.  passed  his  boyhood  at  home  -work- 
ing on  the  farm  and  having  the  ordinary 
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experiences  of  a farmer’s  boy,  and  went  to 
the  district  school  in  winter  months.  Later 
he  attended  school  at  Newcastle  and  at  the 
Edinburgh  State  normal  school.  He  then 
taught  school  some  seven  years.  It  was  while 
he  was  thus  teaching  that  Mr.  S.  K.  Mc- 
Ginnis was  elected  prothonotary  and  clerk 
of  the  courts,  and  he  appointed  young  Mc- 
Conahy  assistant  in  his  office,  where  he 
served  during  the  term  of  Mr.  McGinnis.  Ide 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Michael  at  Newcastle,  and  was  there  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1872,  and  then  continued 
two  years  in  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  who 
afterwards  was  elected  judge. 

Mr.  McConahy  began  practice  by  himself 
in  1874  and  so  continued  until  1881,  when  he 
formed  with  Mr.  B.  A.  Winternitz  the  firm 
of  McConahy  & Winternitz.  The  years  1885 
and  1886  he  spent  in  the  West,  and  on  his 
return  associated  himself  with  his  former 
partner,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Brown,  now 
lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Winternitz,  McConahy  & 
Brown.  At  the  end  of  one  year  Mr.  Brown 
withdrew,  and  the  present  firm  of  Winternitz 
& McConahy  was  formed. 

Mr.  McConahy ’s  practice  has  always  been 
of  a general  character  and  has  involved  a 
vast  amount  of  litigation  in  Lawrence  coun- 
ty, embracing  many  important  cases  of  local 
note.  He  has  had  quite  an  extensive  criminal 
practice  in  which,  as  in  other  branches  of 
law,  he  has  achieved  gratifying  success. 

Mr.  McConahy,  until  the  last  few  years, 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  political 
matters,  and  although  a Democrat,  in  a 
strong  Republican  community,  has  held  nu- 
merous local  offices.  He  was  elected  district 
attorney  in  1878  for  a term  of  three  years, 
also  has  served  as  a member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  for  six  years  was  attorney  for  the 
board  of  county  commissioners.  In  1882,  and 
again  in  1896,  he  was  a Democratic  nominee 
for  congressman,  but  his  district  being 
strongly  Republican,  he  failed  of  an  election. 


Our  subject  belongs  to  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
In  1889,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Duf- 
ford,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  J.  Dufford,  of 
Newcastle,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Edward 
E.  and  John  G.,  Jr. 

Oscar  Lawrence  Jackson,  Newcastle.  — 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a descendant 
from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  at  an  early  day.  His  maternal 
grandparents  were  natives  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  those  on  his  father’s  side  com- 
ing from  Scotland.  John  C.  Stewart,  who 
laid  out  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  1798,  was 
a brother  of  his  paternal  great-grandmother, 
Janet  Stewart  Jackson. 

Oscar  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  on 
September  2,  1840,  and  is  a son  of  Samuel  S. 
and  Nancy  (Mitchell)  Jackson,  his  father 
being  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  also  a 
cabinetmaker  and  a merchant.  Pie  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Lawrence  county,  later  attended 
select  school  at  Tansy  Plill,  and  finished  his 
schooling  at  Darlington  academy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
young  Jackson  was  teaching  school  near 
Logan,  Hocking  county,  Ohio,  and  on  the 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops,  he  him- 
self volunteered,  and  recruited  a company 
which,  with  him  as  captain,  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  Company  PI,  Sixty-third  regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  regiment  re-enlisted  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank, of  major,  then  to 
that  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
and  commanded  it  the  latter  part  of  its  ser- 
vice. Later  he  was,  by  the  president,  made 
colonel  of  U.  S.  Volunteers  by  a brevet  com- 
mission. He  participated  in  many  of  the 
hard-fought  battles  of  the  war,  was  severely 
wounded  in  battle  of  Corinth,  was  with 
General  Sherman  during  his  famous  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  “marched  to  the  sea.”  On 
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his  return  from  the  war,  he  resumed  study 
of  law  and  became  a student  at  Newcastle, 
in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  S.  W. 
Dana,  and  in  December,  1866,  passed  exam- 
ination and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr. 
Jackson  began  his  practice  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  has  continued  to  carry  it  on,  estab- 
lishing a large  clientage  and  gaining  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a successful  and  honor- 
able lawyer,  both  as  a counselor  and  advo- 
cate. During  the  early  years  of  his  practice, 
he  was  called  in  many  criminal  cases,  but 
afterwards  devoted  himself  for  the  most  part 
to  the  civil  branch  of  the  law.  He  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  settlement  of  estates 
and  for  twenty  years  has  been  largely  en- 
gaged in  railroad  litigation  and  law,  having 
been  during  that  time  attorney  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroad  lines. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  early  brought  into  local 
prominence,  which  led  to  his  pveferment  for 
political  honors.  In  1868,  as  a Republican 
he  was  elected  district  attorney,  serving  till 
1871.  From  1874  to  1880  he  served  as  coun- 
ty solicitor,  and  in  1877  and  1878  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  codify  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1884  Mr.  Jackson  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Twenty-fourth  Congressional  dis- 
trict, comprising  the  counties  of  Beaver, 
Lawrence  and  Washington,  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  any  candidate  in  the 
district  and  by  re-election  served  in  that 
body  to  March  4,  1889.  In  Congress  he 
served  on  the  Public  Lands  Committee  and 
was  active  in  advocating  a protective  tariff, 
public  improvements  and  the  disposing  of 
lands  to  actual  settlers  by  the  Government. 
He  was  selected  to  deliver  a memorial 
address  in  Congress  on  the  life  and  services 
of  John  A.  Logan. 

Col.  Jackson  is  a prominent  citizen  of  his 
community,  and  is  respected  as  a skillful 
and  successful  lawyer  and  an  upright,  high- 
minded  man. 

Davis  B.  Kurtz  was  born  in  Chester  county, 


Pennsylvania,  July  6,  1826.  His  parents 
were  Isaac,  a native  of  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Rachel  (Longacre)  Kurtz,  of 
Montgomery  county.  His  father,  a farmer, 
for  many  years  a resident  of  Chester  county, 
removed  in  1840  to  Juniata  county,  where  he 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  and  lived 
until  he  was  seventy  years  old,  when  he 
moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three  years. 

Davis  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  Miffiinburg  academy,  taking  a course 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  natural  sciences.  His 
health  failing,  lie  returned  to  Juniata  county 
and  commenced  reading  Blackstone,  which 
was  loaned  him  by  Edward  S.  Doty.  The 
following  winter  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  Doty  and  studied  one  year,  finishing  in 
the  office  of  Joseph  Leasey  (afterwards  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.  C.). 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Union  county  bar  in 
February,  1849.  On  March  20,  1849,  the  act 
was  passed  creating  the  county  of  Lawrence 
with  the  county  seat  of  Newcastle,  at  which 
place  Mr.  Kurtz  located  in  April  following, 
to  practice  his  profession,  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  He  is  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  then  resident  members  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  that  county  at  the  first  term 
of  its  several  courts  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  1850.  This  court  was  held  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  build- 
ing continued  to  be  occupied  for  each  term 
of  court,  until  the  first  court  house  was  built 
on  a lot  donated  by  Mr.  Kurtz.  He  early 
acquired  a large  practice,  which,  by  his  con- 
tinuous and  persistent  study  and  labor,  and 
by  his  fidelity  to  the  courts  and  to  his  clients, 
he  has  retained  to  the  present.  In  all  these 
years  of  practice,  he  has  been  in  attendance 
upon  every  session  of  court  held  in  Lawrence 
county  except  one,  when  in  1888,  he  was 
engaged  before  the  Supreme  court  of  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  his  attendance  at  the  courts 
of  his  own  county,  his  practice  has  extended 
to  the  courts  of  adjoining  and  other  counties 
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of  this  state  and  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  the 
supreme  courts  of  this  state  and  Ohio,  the 
United  States  district  and  circuit  courts  for 
the  Western  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  An  immense  amount  of  important 
litigation  has  passed  through  his  hands,  and 
seldom  has  a point  been  raised  in  a trial  that 
he  has  conducted  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
and  prepared  for.  One  of  his  many  impor- 
tant cases  was  a six  hundred  thousand  dollar 
equity  case,  with  President  Garfield  as  asso- 
ciate. His  many  other  associates  have  com- 
prised many  of  the  noted  attorneys  of  the 
Keystone  state.  He  and  his  present  partner, 
his  son,  Louis  T.,  a graduate  of  the  Columbia 
college,  of  New  York  City,  have  been  coun- 
sel in  the  organization  and  operation  of  most 
of  the  manufacturing  corporations  of  New- 
castle, and  local  counsel  for  some  of  the  rail- 
roads entering  that  city. 


Although  a Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Kurtz 
has  never  been  active  in  public  affairs,  and 
has  held  no  public  office  but  that  of  school 
director,  which  office  he  filled  for  seventeen 
consecutive  years,  lie  has  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  almost  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession, though  he  was  one  of  the  promoters 
and  directors  of  the  Newcastle  & Beaver 
Valley  Railway  company,  the  first  railroad 
constructed  to  Newcastle,  a stockholder  in 
and  attorney  for  the  Newcastle  & Frank- 
lin R.  R.  Company,  a stockholder  and  direct- 
or in  the  Newcastle  Iron  Company,  and  for 
the  past  twenty-four  years  director,  and  at 
present,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Lawrence  county. 

In  1853  Mr.  Kurtz  married  Miss  Julia  M. 
Wilder,  the  daughter  of  a prominent  iron 
manufacturer  of  Newcastle.  They  have  five 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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INDIANA  COUNTY 

By  SAMUEL  A.  DOUGLASS 


Indiana  county  was  established  provision- 
ally for  judicial  purposes.  By  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  March  30,  1803,  William 
Jack,  James  Parr  and  John  Pumroy  were 
designated  as  trustees  for  the  county,  and 
authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  the  grant- 
ing and  conveying  of  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  necessary  public  buildings. 
By  the  Act  of  the  25th  of  March,  1805, 
Charles  Campbell,  Randil  Lauglilin  and  John 
Wilson  were  appointed  to  survey  a grant  by 
George  Clymer  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  given  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, a portion  of  which  was  set  apart  for 
public  buildings  and  residue  laid  out  in  town 
lots,  now  the  borough  of  Indiana,  the  seat  of 
justice.  The  counties  of  Indiana,  Westmore- 
land, Cambria  and  Armstrong  formed  the 
Tenth  judicial  district,  over  which  John 
Young  of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county, 
presided. 

Extract  from  Record.  — December  Term, 
1806.  Pleas  returnable  to  the  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Indiana,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  December,  A.  D.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  six.  By  virtue 
of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  lOtli  day  of 
March,  1806.  Before  John  Young,  Esq.,  and 
Charles  Campbell,  associate  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  and  for  the  Coun- 
ty of  Indiana  aforesaid,  George  Armstrong, 
John  B.  Alexander,  Samuel  S.  Harrison, 
James  M.  Riddle,  Samuel  Massey  and  Samuel 
Gutliry,  were  sworn  and  admitted  as  attor- 
neys of  said  court. 

Prom  the  organization  of  the  court  until 
1850,  no  record  evidence  of  the  admission  of 


attorneys  could  be  found.  The  courts  of 
Indiana  county  were  then  held  on  the  second 
Mondays  of  March,  June,  September  and 
December,  “and  as  then  was  the  customs,” 
were  attended  by  members  of  the  bar  from 
the  several  counties  of  the  district  as  well 
as  from  adjoining  counties,  and  were  gen- 
erally admitted  on  motion,  and  a minute 
thereof  made.  The  minutes  of  the  court  dur- 
ing this  time  have  been  misplaced  or  lost. 
In  the  local  history  of  the  county  is  reported 
a role  of  attorneys  up  until  1859,  giving 
names  of  resident  members  of  the  bar,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  some  members  of  the  bar 
in  the  past,  and  from  which  are  now  given 
some  of  those  who  attended  the  several 
courts,  as  well  as  what  has  been  said  of 
some  of  the  resident  members  of  the  bar  in 
its  early  history. 

Judge  John  Young,  of  Greensburg,  who 
presided  over  the  courts  of  the  Tenth  judicial 
district,  was  a native  of  Scotland;  he  was 
tall  and  of  a commanding  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance, a polished  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  filled  the  position  some  thirty 
years.  He  resigned  in  1836.  After  his  resig- 
nation, Thomas  White,  of  Indiana,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy,  which  office  he 
filled  for  the  period  described  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  In  1817  Jeremiah  M. 
Burrell,  of  Greensburg,  was  appointed,  and 
presided  over  the  courts  until  1818,  when 
John  C.  Knox,  of  Tioga  county,  was  appoint- 
ed and  filled  the  office  of  president  judge 
until  December,  1851,  when  Jeremiah  M. 
Burrell  again  filled  the  position  until  1855, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Judge  of  the  territorial  district  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Joseph  Buffington,  of  Kittanning, 
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was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy;  and  in 
the  fall  of  1856,  was  elected  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  and  was  re-elected  and 
filled  the  position  until  1871,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  James  A.  Logan  was  appointed, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  and  filled  the 
office  of  president  judge  until  1879,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ant solicitor  general  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
the  solicitor  general  of  the  company.  He 
died  October  29,  1902. 

Under  the  new  constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  was  in  effect  in  January,  1874, 
and  by  which  Indiana  county  was  made  a 
separate  judicial  district,  John  P.  Blair,  of 
Indiana,  was  the  first  elected  judge  of  the 
county,  now  the  Fortieth  judicial  district, 
and  served  the  term  until  January  1,  1885. 
In  1884  Harry  White  of  Indiana  was  elected 
judge  of  the  district  and  served  the  term 
until  January,  1885,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1894,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term. 

The  non-resident  members  of  the  bar,  as 
reported  in  the  role  of  members  of  the  bar 
until  1859,  are  names  familiar  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  whom  are  prom- 
inent in  state  and  national  life. 

Daniel  Stanard,  the  first  resident  attor- 
ney, was  born  in  1784,  near  Bennington,  Vt., 
and  located  in  Indiana  in  1807.  He  was  a 
well  known  attorney  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  some  thirty  years.  Pie  retired 
from  practice  in  1836  and  died  at  Indiana, 
March  4,  1867. 

James  M.  Kelly  was  a native  of  Indiana 
county,  and  read  law  with  George  Arm- 
strong, of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  returned 
to  Indiana  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  and  Daniel  Stanard  were 
among  those  named  as  trustees  by  the  Act 
of  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  incorporating 
Indiana  academy.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a member 
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of  the  State  Legislature,  was  prominent  in 
the  profession,  and  had  a brilliant  but  brief 
career.  Pie  died  in  1820. 

James  M.  Riddle,  of  Pittsburgh,  it  would 
appear,  was  for  some  time  a resident  attor- 
ney. 

In  1817  Thomas  Blair’s  name  appears  as 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  in  1819,  W.  PI. 
Brackinridge  and  Henry  Shippen,  as  deputy 
attorney  general  for  the  county. 

Ephraim  Carpenter  was  born  at  Sliarron, 
Vt.,  in  1788.  When  a young  man  he  taught 
the  academy  at  Greensburg,  and  while  thus 
engaged  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  located  in  Indiana  in  1819.  In  1824 
he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney  general 
for  the  county,  and  held  the  office  continu- 
ally until  1836,  and  for 'a  number  of  years 
afterwards  at  different  times  Aintil  1848.  He 
was  also  a practical  surveyor  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death, 
June  10,  1860. 

Richard  B.  McCabe  was  born  in  Perry 
county.  He  Avas  for  a number  of  years  en- 
gaged in  clerking  and  as  manager  of  an  iron 
works.  In  1820  he  went  to  Harrisburg, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  while  thus  engaged 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ; after- 
wards he  removed  to  Huntingdon,  where  he 
commenced  to  practice,  subsequently  remov- 
ing to  Blairsville,  Indiana  county,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
enjoyed,  the  most  of  his  time,  a lucrative 
practice.  Mr.  McCabe  served  one  term  as 
prothonotary  of  the  county;  in  1846  he  Avas 
editor  and  publisher  of  “The  Apalachian,” 
an  independent  political  journal.  His  his- 
torical articles  found  a place  among  the 
standard  Avritings  of  his  times,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  such  became  national.  He  died  in 
1860. 

Thomas  White  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Ranley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1821 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Indiana. 
He  was  then  aged  about  tAventy-one  years, 
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and  was  very  soon  in  successful  practice. 
He  was  agent  of  George  Clymer,  who  owned 
a large  quantity  of  land  in  the  county.  From 
1836  until  1847  Mr.  White  was  president 
judge  of  the  Tenth  judicial  district,  and  pre- 
sided with  distinguished  ability.  Early  in 
the  Rebellion  he  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  what  was  called  the  “Penn. 
Convention”  which  met  at  Washington  City. 
He  was  one  of  the  main  projectors  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  society; 
and  was  the  president  of  the  society  from  its 
origin  until  his  death.  He  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  raising 
of  sheep,  blooded  cattle,  etc.  Most  undoubt- 
edly Indiana  county  is  much  indebted  to  him 
for  its  improved  stock  and  modes  of  farm- 
ing. Judge  Thomas'  White  died  on  the  23d 
day  of  July,  1866,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

Hugh  Brady,  a native  of  Indiana  county, 
read  law  with  Daniel  Stanard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  June  27,  1820. 

William  Banks  was  a native  of  Mifflin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  his  brother,  Hon.  John  Banks, 
of  Mercer,  Pa.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  at  Indiana  in  1825,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  leading  member  of  the  bar. 
He  was  naturally  sensitive  and  diffident,  and 
only  commenced  to  argue  cases  before  the 
jury  when  circumstances  compelled  him, 
and  at  times  was  eloquent.  He  was  fond  of 
scientific  studies  and  was  very  conversant 
with  the  Scriptures.  He  was  prothonotary 
of  the  county  from  1828  to  1833 ; was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  by  ap- 
pointment deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
county  in  1836.  He  was  in  active  practice 
of  his  profession  until  his  death,  August  10, 
1871. 

Joseph  J.  Young  was  born  at  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  county.  He  was  a son  of 
Judge  John  Young,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  located  in  Indiana  in  1833,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
for  some  years.  Mr.  Young  was  agent  and 


owner  of  a large  body  of  land  in  Indiana 
county;  he  retired  from  the  practice  of  law 
and  died  at  Indiana. 

John  Myers  was  a native  of  Somerset  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  He  located  in  Indiana  in 
1835  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law ; he 
served  one  term  as  prothonotary  of  the  coun- 
ty, afterwards  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  his  death. 

William  M.  Stewart  was  born  at  Franks- 
town,  Huntingdon  county,  in  1817 ; he  was 
a graduate  of  Jefferson  college ; read  law 
with  Judge  Reed,  of  Carlisle,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Indiana  county  in  1839. 
Mr.  Stewart  soon  became  prominent  in  his 
profession,  acquiring  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  He  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
firm  of  Sutton  & Stewart,  at  Indiana,  from 
1854  to  1864.  At  the  latter  date,  at  the 
organization  of  the  First  National  bank  of 
Indiana,  he  was  a stockholder,  director,  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  bank,  and  in 
1869,  at  the  organization  of  the  Indiana 
County  Deposit  bank,  he  was  a stockholder, 
director  and  first  president  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  likewise  president  of  the  Saltsburg 
bank,  of  Indiana  county.  In  1873  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  and  became  associ- 
ated in  the  banking  firm  of  B.  K.  Jamison  & 
Co.,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  his  decease. 

A.  W.  Taylor  was  born  at  Indiana  on  the 
22d  day  of  March,  1815;  he  was  educated  at 
Indiana  academy  and  Jefferson  college.  He 
left  college  in  1836  to  fill  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Hon.  John 
Taylor,  surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania. 
Air.  Taylor  held  the  appointment  for  three 
years  and  then  entered  the  law  school 
at  Carlisle,  afterwards  continuing  his  law 
studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Thomas  White ; 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841  and  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Taylor  served  two  terms  as 
prothonotary  of  the  county,  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  in  the  organization  of  the 
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Republican  party,  was  a member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1859  and  ’60,  served  five  years 
as  president  of  the  Indiana  County  Agricul- 
tural society,  and  in  1873  was  elected  one  of 
the  trustees  of  th-e  Agricultural  college  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a rep- 
resentative in  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
served  on  the  committee  of  railways  and 
canals  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  his  death,  May  7,  1893. 

Thomas  Sutton  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
was  there  admitted  to  the  bar ; he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  attorney  general  of  the  coun- 
ty in  1843,  subsequently  removed  to  Clarion, 
Clarion  county,  where  he  Avas  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  his  decease. 

John  Potter  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1845,  on  presentation  to 
the  court  of  his  commission  as  deputy  attor- 
ney general  of  the  county  of  Indiana,  and 
was  sworn  accordingly. 

Pliny  Kelly  was  born  in  Indiana  county, 
read  law  with  Judge  Thomas  White  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843 ; he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  afterwards 
enlisted  as  a private  and  served  during  the 
Mexican  war.  After  his  discharge  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  at  Indiana,  and  in  1849 
went  to  California,  and  while  there,  during 
the  Civil  war,  again  enlisted. 

William  A.  Todd  was  born  in  Indiana 
county,  read  law  with  Judge  Thomas  White 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  afterwards 
removing  to  Ebensburg,  Cambria  county, 
where  he  AA'as  associated  with  Ed\vard 
Hutchison  in  the  practice,  and  while  there 
enlisted  and  served  during  the  Mexican  war. 
After  his  discharge  Mr.  Todd  located  in 
Indiana  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  continued  until  his  death 
in  1860. 

G.  P.  Reed,  a native  of  Indiana  county  and 
member  of  the  bar,  Avas  admitted  in  1847. 
He  was  associate  editor  of  the  “Indiana  Reg- 
ister” in  1846,  and  in  which  he  Avas  engaged 
until  1852,  and  aftenvards  elected  a justice 


of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Indiana,  AAdiich 
office  lie  held  for  several  terms  and  until  his 
demise. 

James  W.  Johnston,  a native  of  Indiana 
county,  a member  of  the  bar  for  some  years, 
practiced  for  a time  in  Indiana  county,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Tennessee. 

Alexander  Taylor  was  born  at  Indiana 
about  1822;  he  was  a graduate  of  Jefferson 
college ; read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  deputy  attor- 
ney general  for  the  county,  and  Avas  in  prac- 
tice in  Indiana  for  a number  of  years.  Later 
he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  AAdiere  he  engaged 
in  practice  for  a time,  subsequently  return- 
ing to  Indiana,  and  had  retired  from  practice 
for  many  years  prior  to  his  death,  July  10, 
1893. 

Edmund  Page  Avas  born  near  Dartmouth, 
Devonshire,  England,  in  1820.  He  came  to 
Indiana  county  in  1831,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  engaged  in  surveying  for  a number  of 
years.  In  1851  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney for  the  county,  serving  tAvo  terms,  also 
served  several  terms  as  county  surveyor,  and 
was  in  practice  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Stewart  Steel,  a member  of  the  bar,  for 
many  years  a resident  of  Blairsville,  Indiana 
county,  Avas  consul  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  from 
1845  to  1849. 

Samuel  S.  Blair  Avas  born  at  Indiana  in 
1821.  lie  read  laAv  with  Judge  Thomas  White 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar.  lie  removed  to 
Hollidaysburg,  Blair  county,  and  continued 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death.  (See 
Blair  County.) 

Matthew  Taylor  was  born  at  Indiana.  He 
Avas  a member  of  the  bar,  but  removed  to 
Erie,  where  he  practiced  his  profession. 

Levi  McElhose  Avas  a native  of  Indiana 
county  and  a member  of  the  bar. 

John  Stanard  Avas  born  at  Indiana,  read 
lav  with  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste\rens,  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar,  returned  to  Indiana  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
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which  he  continued  for  a number  of  years. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh  and  was 
associated  with  Augustus  Drum  in  the  prac- 
tice. Subsequently  he  removed  to  Wichita, 
Kan.,  and  is  now  deceased. 

William  Houston  was  born  at  Indiana,  read 
law  with  Augustus  Drum,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practiced  in  Indiana  a few  years 
and  removed  to  Tennessee. 

Robert  Sutton,  a member  of  the  bar,  was 
educated  in  Indiana  academy  and  at  Prince- 
ton; after  being  in  practice  a short  time,  he 
removed  to  Clarion,  Clarion  county,  and  was 
there  engaged  in  practice  for  a time.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Sutton  removed  to  Newcastle, 
Pa.,  and  afterwards  entered  the  ministry. 

Titian  J.  Coffey,  a resident  of  Indiana  for 
a number  of  years,  was  associated  with 
Judge  Thomas  White,  and  practiced  law 
under  the  firm  name  of  White  & Coffey.  He 
was  elected  State  Senator  in  1856,  and  Avas 
deputy  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
from  1861  to  1865.  He  was  a popular  advo- 
cate at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Samuel  A.  Douglass  was  born  at  Indiana 
in  1827 ; he  Avas  educated  at  the  common 
schools  and  at  Indiana  academy,  read  law 
Avith  William  M.  Stewart,  and  admitted  in 
September,  1851.  He  Avas  for  a feAv  years 
engaged  in  teaching  and  clerking,  and  in 
1855  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  1856  Avas  appointed  clerk  of  the 
councils  of  the  borough  of  Indiana,  which 
position  he  held  excepting  the  years  ’57  and 
’61  and  parts  of  ’63  and  ’64,  and  continu- 
ously as  clerk  and  solicitor  of  the  borough 
from  1864  to  1895,  and  deputy  collector  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  Twenty-first  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  years  1869,  ’70  and 
'71.  In  1863  Mr.  Douglass  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany I.  transferred  to  Company  H,  Second 
Battalion  Independent  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. After  his  discharge  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession. 


Hugh  W.  Weir  Avas  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty, read  laAv  Avitli  Augustus  Drum,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  December  term, 

1851.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Saltsburg,  Indiana  county, 
Avhich  he  continued  for  a time,  then  removed 
to  Indiana,  Avhere  he  Avas  engaged  in  the 
practice  for  a number  of  years,  then  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  was  associated  with  Robert 
Gibson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Weir  & Gib- 
son. Mr.  Weir  afterwards  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  justice  of  Idaho,  but  re- 
signed and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  now  deceased. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan  Avas  a native  of  Indiana 
county;  he  read  laAv  Avith  Augustus  Drum 
and  AA-as  admitted  to  the  bar  December  27, 

1852.  Mr.  Morgan  practiced  for  a short  time 
in  Indiana,  then  removed  to  Illinois. 

William  M.  Coulter  was  born  in  Indiana, 
read  law  with  Augustus  Drum,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  August  2, 1853,  and  prac- 
ticed but  a f caa"  years  previous  to  his  death. 

William  Murry,  a member  of  the  bar,  read 
law  with  Judge  Thomas  White,  was  admitted 
September  27,  1853,  and  removed  to  Ebens- 
burg. 

LeAvis  M.  Stewart,  a native  of  Huntingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania,  read  laAv  with  William 
M.  Stewart  and  Avas  admitted  September  25, 
1854. 

Harry  White  Avas  born  at  Indiana  in  1832 ; 
he  Avas  a graduate  of  Princeton,  read  lav 
with  his  father.  Judge  Thomas  White,  and 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  Early  in 
life  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
and  held  many  important  political  positions. 
In  1863  he  Avas  State  Senator,  and  Avas  re- 
elected in  1866,  and  held  the  position  eon- 
tinuously  until  1874.  He  Avas  a delegate  at 
large  to  the  constitutional  convention  in 
1872.  He  also  represented  his  district  tAvo 
terms  in  Congress.  lie  Avas  mustered  into 
the  United  States  service  in  1861,  as  major 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  passed  through  the  several 
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grades  to  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  was 
discharged  February  22,  1865,  and  brevetted 
brigadier  general  March  2,  1865,  and  was  a 
prisoner  from  June  15,  1863,  to  September 
29,  1864.  After  the  war  Mr.  White  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  lie  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Fortieth  district  (Indiana  coun- 
ty) in  1884,  and  was  re-elected  in  1894,  and 
is  now  serving  his  second  term. 

John  P.  Blair  was  born  at  Indiana  in  1835; 
he  was  a graduate  of  Washington  college  in 
the  class  of  ’52;  read  laAv  with  his  brother, 
S.  S.  Blair,  of  Hollidaysburg,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1856.  In  1857  he  located 
in  Newcastle,  Lawrence  county,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ; he 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  that  county 
and  resigned  when  the  late  war  broke  out, 
and  entered  as  a private  in  Company  F, 
Twelfth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
After  serving  three  months,  the  term  of  ser- 
vice, he  re-enlisted  as  a private  and  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I,  One 
Hundredth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. He  held  this  position  until  after  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Chantilly  and 
Antietam,  when  the  company,  whose  ranks 
had  been  thinned  by  the  battles  through 
which  it  had  passed,  was  consolidated  with 
Company  G,  and  he  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain of  the  new  formed  company  designated 
as  Company  G.  In  1861  he  was  detailed  from 
his  company  to  act  as  provost  marshal  and 
judge  advocate  general  of  Port  Royal  dis- 
trict, which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
sent  North  to  join  McClellan  on  the  Penin- 
sula. He  was  twice  wounded.  At  the  first 
assault  on  the  enemy’s  earth-works  in  the 
rear  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston  Harbor, 
and  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run;  after 
passing  through  the  campaign  at  Vicksburg, 
under  Grant,  and  the  campaign  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, under  Burnside,  he  suffered  from 
fever  which  disabled  him  from  further  ser- 
vice, and  he  was  honorably  discharged  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1864,.  when  he  returned  to 


Indiana  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1865,  and  soon  became  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Blair  continued 
in  practice  until  1874,  when  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Fortieth  judicial  district,  con- 
sisting of  Indiana  county,  and  served  the 
full  term  until  January,  1885,  after  which  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  stock- 
holder, director  and  solicitor  of  the  First 
National  bank  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  M.  Thompson  was  born  at  Indiana 
and  educated  at  Indiana  academy  and  Jeff- 
erson college;  he  read  law  with  William  A. 
Todd,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  June  19, 
1855.  Mr.  Thompson  Avas  prominent  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  1856  Avas  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  “Indiana  Messenger,” 
established  as  a Democratic  paper,  and  Avas 
an  ardent  supporter  of  James  Buchanan,  the 
Democratic  candidate.  He  continued  in  ac- 
tive practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
death. 

James  Matthews  Coleman  Avas  born  in 
Indiana  county,  read  laAv  Avith  William  Banks 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  27, 
1855,  and  Avas  in  active  practice  a number  of 
years. 

H.  B.  Woods,  a member  of  the  bar,  located 
in  Indiana  in  1854,  and  commenced  practice. 
In  1855  he  Avas  associate  editor  of  the  “Indi- 
ana Register;”  he  Avas  district  attorney 
from  1856  to  1859;  Avas  re-elected,  and  some 
time  afteiuvards  resigned  and  removed  from 
Indiana. 

James  A.  Getty,  born  in  Indiana  county, 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  September  28,  1858 ; 
he  practiced  for  some  years  at  Saltsburg  and 
Indiana,  and  later  moved  away. 

John  F.  Young  Avas  born  at  Indiana,  read 
law  Avitli  A.  W.  Taylor  and  William  Banks, 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  September  28. 
1859.  In  1856  he  Avas  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  “Indiana  Messenger.”  In 
1861  he  Avas  mustered  into  the  seiwice  of  the 
United  States  as  adjutant  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  commis- 
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sioned  major,  promoted  brevet  captain,  re- 
signed March  12,  1865,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Washington  City.  He  is  now 
deceased. 

Silas  M.  Clark  was  born  in  1834 ; lie  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Indiana  academy 
and  graduated  at  Jefferson  college  in  the 
class  of  ’52,  having  entered  the  junior  class 
two-thirds  advanced.  He  taught  the  Indiana 
academy  for  several  years,  read  law  with 
William  M.  Stewart,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1857 ; was  associated  with  Mr. 
Stewart  for  a number  of  years  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  under  the  firm  name  of  Stew- 
art & Clark.  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  as  sen- 
atorial delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1872.  In  1875  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  normal  school  at  Indiana  and 
secretary  of  the  board  and  subsequently 
president.  In  1879  he  was  director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  bank  of  Indiana; 
he  was  a leading  member  of  the  bar  and  in 
active  practice  until  1882,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed on  the  Democratic  ticket  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
died  at  Indiana,  November  20,  1891. 

John  Conrad  was  born  in  Indiana  county; 
he  read  law  with  A.  AY.  Taylor ; was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  removed  to  Brookville,  Jeffer- 
son county,  where  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 

John  D.  McClaran  was  born  at  Saltsburg, 
Indiana  county,  read  law  with  Hugh  W. 
AY <hr,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Septem- 
ber 28,  1858,  when  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in 
Company  I,  Second  Battalion,  Independent 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Company  H.  After  his 
discharge  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Indiana. 

John  Lowry  was  born  in  Indiana  county, 
read  law  with  AYilliam  At.  Stewart,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  June  18,  1860 ; he  was 
elected  district  attorney  in  1862  and  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  county  from  1866  to  ’72. 
He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “Indi- 


ana Times,”  a Republican  journal  estab- 
lished in  1878,  and  served  one  term  in  the 
Legislature.  He  was  mustered  as  quarter- 
master in  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania A^olunteers  in  1864,  for  one  year. 
He  died  in  1886. 

George  G.  Ingersoll,  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty, was  admitted  to  the  bar  June  18,  1861. 
He  was  in  practice  of  his  profession  at  Indi- 
ana for  some  years,  subsequently  removed  to 
Freeport,  Armstrong  county,  where  he  died. 

William  R.  Boyer  Avas  admitted  as  member 
of  the  bar  in  1861,  located  at  Blairsville, 
Indiana  county,  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

James  B.  Sanson,  a native  of  McConnells- 
burg,  Fulton  county,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  June  16,  1862.  He  died  in  1885. 

William  C.  Steuart  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  March  24,  1863. 

T.  Benton  Dulley  AA-as  admitted  to  the  bar 
June  17,  1863.  He  practiced  for  some  years 
at  Blairsville,  Indiana  county. 

Albert  C.  Boyle  Avas  born  in  Indiana,  read 
laAv  Avith  Judge  Thomas  AYhite  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  June  20,  1864,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  to  practice  as  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  AYhite  & Boyle;  he 
served  three  terms  as  prothonotary  of  the 
county,  from  1872  to  1881.  Air.  Boyle  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Chicago,  Avhere  he 
died. 

Coulter  Wiggins  Avas  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty, read  law  Avith  A.  AY.  Taylor  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  June  20,  1864.  He  Avas 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Indiana  for  a number  of  years,  but  has  since 
located  in  Blairsville,  Avhere  he  noAv  prac- 
tices. 

Dan  S.  Porter  Avas  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1854 ; he  Avas  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  in  June,  1861,  as  captain 
of  Company  B,  EleArenth  Pennsylvania  Re- 
seiwes,  Avas  promoted  colonel  and  resigned 
in  the  Avinter  of  1863.  He  Avas  admitted  to 
the  bar  June  27,  1864;  was  elected  district 
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attorney  of  the  county,  and  served  from  ’65 
to  ’68- ’71.  He  was  a senatorial  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1872,  and 
was  in  active  practice  of  his  profession  until 
his  decease. 

John  C.  Carpenter  was  born  at  Indiana, 
February  5,  1838,  and  in  1861  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  as  second  1 iexi- 
tenant  of  Company  E,  Sixty-seventh  Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  captain  of  Company  K,  commis- 
sioned major  and  colonel,  and  after  his  dis- 
charge returned  to  Indiana  and  read  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  28,  1866, 
afterwards  removing  to  Kansas. 

John  N.  Banks,  a native  of  Juniata  county, 
was  horn  in  1840.  He  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  1862  as  cor- 
poral of  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-seventh Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. He  read  law  with  E.  S.  Doty  of  Aliff- 
I intown,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866. 
Mr.  Banks  located  in  Indiana  in  March,  1866, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  is  solicitor  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  a director  and  solicitor 
for  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Indiana  county. 

E.  S.  McMutrie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
June  18,  1866. 

H.  K.  Sloan  was  born  at  Indiana  in  1838 
and  was  educated  in  Ihe  common  schools  and 
the  Indiana  academy.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant  and  to  captain  of  the  com- 
pany August  13,  1863;  he  was  mustered  out 
June  13,  1864,  and  brevetted  major  March. 
1865;  he  was  assistant  in  the  United  States 
revenue  service;  read  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  September,  1867.  In  1870  Mr. 
Sloan  was  elected  a representative  of  the 
Legislature  from  the  district  of  Indiana  and 
Westmoreland  counties,  and  served  one  term 
as  State  Senator  from  1889  to  1892  and  con- 
tinued in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
until  his  decease. 


J.  Elder  Ralston  was  born  at  Indiana  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1867 ; 
for  a short  time  he  was  engaged  in  practice 
in  Indiana  and  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

William  R.  Allison  was  born  in  Indiana 
county  in  1844;  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
September  3,  1868,  and  commenced  to  prac- 
t ice.  He  Avas  elected  in  1871  as  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county,  and  served  one  term.  He 
is  now  deceased. 

John  R.  Wilson  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty; he  received  his  education  in  the  acade- 
mies of  his  county,  read  law  \\dth  Hugh  AV. 
Weir,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  later  becoming  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Weir  & Wilson.  In  1863  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fifty-seventh  Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  State  Troops,  three 
months’  service.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Avestern  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  in  active  practice  until  his 
death,  October  15,  1893. 

E.  H.  Moorhead  Avas  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty, read  law  with  A.  AAT.  Taylor,  Avas  admitted 
to  the  bar  September  30,  1868,  and  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  Ins 
decease,  January  29,  1887. 

L.  S.  Herron  was  admitted  to  the  bar  June 
18,  1868. 

Samuel  Cunningham  Avas  born  in  Indiana 
county  in  1843,  enlisted  in  Company  II, 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Reserves  as  corporal ; 
Avas  wounded  at.  Bull  Run  and  discharged. 
Air.  Cunningham  Avas  engaged  for  some 
years  in  teaching  and  read  laAv  with  SteAvart 
& Clark  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  April 
5,  1870.  He  Avar  elected  district  attorney 
in  1873,  seiwing  one  term.  He  is  now  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Cunningham  & 
Fisher. 

Samuel  Lyon  Avas  born  in  Bedford,  Bed- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1835.  He  en- 
listed in  Company  FI,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  1861, 
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passed  through  the  various  grades  as  pri- 
vate, first  lieutenant  and  captain  of  the  com- 
pany, served  on  the  staff  of  General  Baxter 
and  was  discharged  July,  1865.  He  read  law 
with  his  father,  William  Lyon,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1858.  Mr.  Lyon  located 
in  Indiana  in  1868,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
practice  until  1871,  then  removed  to  Blairs- 
ville,  Indiana  county,  and  there  continued 
in  practice  until  his  death. 

James  M.  Briggs  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Indiana  county  on  April  6,  1869. 

James  Sharp  Moorhead  was  born  in  Indi- 
ana county,  read  law  with  Stewart  & Clark 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1870, 
and  removed  to  Greensburg,  Pa. 

J.  A.  C.  Ruffner  was  born  in  Indiana 
county,  enlisted  as  a corporal  in  Company 
A,  First  Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  for 
six  months.  After  his v discharge  he  read 
law  with  Col.  Dan.  S.  Porter,  at  Indiana, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December, 
1870.  He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  a number  of  years  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Greensburg,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Hood  was  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1846;  he  is  a graduate  of  Westminster 
college,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  class  of  1870.  After  his  graduation,  he 
read  law  with  Hon.  A.  AY.  Taylor,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  He  was  elected 
State  Senator  in  1884,  and  represented  the 
Thirty-seventh  Senatorial  district  qf  Penn- 
sylvania until  1888.  In  1890  he  Avas  ap- 
pointed and  served  as  supervisor  of  the 
Eighth  census  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Hood  enlisted  in  1863  in  Company  F,  Second 
Battalion  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
served  six  months.  He  Avas  in  active  practice 
of  his  profession  until  his  decease. 

O.  P.  Carson,  a native  of  Indiana  county, 
read  law  with  Joseph  M.  Thompson  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  December  18,  1872. 

Albert  W.  Kunnell  Avas  born  at  Indiana, 
read  law  Avith  Dan.  S.  Porter,  and  Avas  ad-, 
mitted  to  the  bar  December  1,  1873. 


C.  S.  Voris,  a member  of  the  bar,  read  laAv 
with  Hon.  Silas  M.  Clark.  He  was  admitted 
in  December,  1873. 

M.  C.  Watson  Avas  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1846.  He  was  graduated  from  Elder’s 
Ridge  academy,  and  attended  the  university 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  laAv  department 
for  one  year,  from  Avhich  he  came  to  Indiana 
and  read  laAv  with  Hon.  Harry  White,  and 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  April  4,  1874,  and 
upon  his  admission  became  a partner  of 
Judge  AATiite,  under  the  firm  name  of  AVhite 
& Watson,  and  remained  as  such  until  1885. 
In  1877  Mr.  Watson  Avas  elected  district  at- 
torney of  the  county,  and  in  1880  was  re- 
elected, serving  tAvo  terms.  He  was  a del- 
egate to  the  National  Republican  convention 
at  Chicago,  which  nominated  Harrison  in 
1885.  He  formed  a partnership  with  S.  J. 
Telford  under  the  firm  name  of  AVatson  & 
Telford,  and  noAV  continues  the  practice  un- 
„der  the  firm  name  of  Watson  & Keener. 

H.  W.  Walkinshaw  Avas  born  in  Indiana 
county,  read  law  Avitli  Stewart  & Clark  and 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  June'  11,  1873. 

John  H.  Hill  Avas  born  in  Armstrong  coun- 
ty in  1848.  He  Avas  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  Pine  Flat  academy  and  Cherry  Tree 
college,  and  a graduate  of  the  laAv  depart- 
ment of  Washington  and  Lee  university  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  in  the  class  of  1873.  Mr. 
Hill  continued  the  study  of  the  laAv  Avith 
Stewart  & Clark  at  Indiana  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  December  7,  1874.  In  1864 
he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Eighty-eighth 
Regiment  PennsyHania  ATolunteers.  and  Avas 
discharged  under  general  orders  at  AYasli- 
ington  City  in  1865. 

Thomas  Sutton  Avas  born  at  Indiana  in 
1854'.  He  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  in  the 
class  of  1873.  After  graduating,  he  read 
laAv  with  Hon.  John  P.  Blair  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  June  term,  1876,  and 
commenced  practicing  in  Indiana.  He  is 
a stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
has  filled  the  position  of  director,  solicitor 
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and  president,  and  is  a member  of  the  Chill 
Car-wheel  Manufacturing  Company  under 
the  firm  name  of  Sutton  Bros. 

William  R.  Black,  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1842,  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  in  1851  in  Company  K,  Sixty- 
seventh  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  was  elected  register  and  recorder  of  the 
county  in  1867,  and  was  re-elected,  serving 
two  terms  from  1868  to  1874.  Mr.  Black  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  and  removed  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  where  he  died. 

W.  T.  Cline,  a native  of  Indiana  county, 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

D.  Blair  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  a graduate 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  read 
law  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  A.  W.  Taylor,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  June  18,  1878,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  is  now  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Jack 
& Taylor,  and  is  clerk  and  solicitor  for  the 
council  of  the  borough  of  Indiana. 

S.  J.  Telford  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty in  1853.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  Westminster  college,  and 
engaged  in  teaching  for  some  years;  he  read 
law  with  Hon.  G.  W.  Hood,  of  Indiana,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  15,  1880. 
Mr.  Telford  afterwards  located  in  Blairs- 
ville,  Indiana  county,  Avhere  he  was  in  prac- 
tice for  some  years.  In  1885  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  M.  C.  Watson  under 
the  firm  name  of  Watson  & Telford,  and  is 
now  of  the  firm  of  Telford  & Stewart. 

W.  L.  Stewart  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty in  1854 ; he  read  law  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  bar  September  10,  1879,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

S.  M.  Jack  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1852.  After  graduating 
at  the  State  Normal  school  at  Indiana,  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  county  for  several 


years;  he  removed  to  Indiana  and  held  a po- 
sition of  vice  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
Indiana  for  some  four  years;  afterwards 
read  law  with  the  Hon.  S.  M.  Clark,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  September,  1879,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  by  the  Republican  party 
district  attorney  for  the  county,  and  in  1886 
was  re-elected,  serving  two  terms  up  until 
January,  1892.  He  is  now  of  the  law  firm 
of  Jack  & Taylor.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
by  the  Republican  party  as  representative 
to  the  Fifty-sixth  and  in  1890  to  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress,  in  which  he  is  now  serv- 
ing the  second  term. 

John  Alvin  Ewing  read  law  with  Hon. 
Harry  White  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
December  6,  1880. 

John  W.  McCreeary  read  law  with  Hon. 
Silas  M.  Clark,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  December  term,  1880. 

John  M.  Leech  was  bom  in  Indiana  county 
in  1847.  After  graduating  from  LaFayette 
college  he  located  in  Indiana  and  read  law 
with  Hon.  Harry  White,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  December  7,  1881,  and  immediate- 
ly commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
was  for  some  years  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Leech  & Elkin.  Mr.  Leech  has  served  one 
term  as  district  attorney  of  the  county. 

John  T.*  Stuchul  was  born  in  Indiana 
county  in  1855.  He  Avas  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  Dayton  academy,  and 
Avas  engaged  for  some  years  in  teaching.  He 
read  laAv  with  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Taylor,  and 
Avas  admitted  a member  of  the  bar  June  13, 
1882,  and  immediately  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Stuchul 
served  for  a number  of  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  society. 

John  A.  Scott  was  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1858;  a graduate  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson college,  he  Avas  engaged  in  teaching 
for  some  years,  and  read  laAv  Avith  Hon.  Silas 
M.  Clark,  completed  the  course  with  Hon. 
G.  W.  Hood,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
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December  19,  1884.  Mr.  Scott  was  elected 
protlionotary  of  the  county  and  served  from 
1888  to  1894  and  then  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

John  P.  Elkin  was  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1860;  graduated  from  the  State  Normal 
school  of  Indiana  in  the  class  of  1880.  He 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana 
county  for  a time  and  later  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  then  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Watson  & Telford,  commencing  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Indiana  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  September,  1885.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  re-elected  in  1886.  Mr. 
Elkin  was  a member  as  wrell  as  chairman  of 
several  committees  of  the  House  and  dele- 
gate to  several  Republican  state  conventions 
and  chairman  of  the  state  committee.  In  1895 
he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney  general 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  1899  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  In  1902  he  was  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  governor,  and  was  popular 
before  the  people,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
state  convention. 

John  T.  Bell  was  born  in  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  1852.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  Silas  M. 
Clark  and  finished  the  required  course  Avith 
J.  N.  Banks  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
April  26,  1886,  and  engaged  in  practice  at 
Indiana. 

George  H.  Fair  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty ; he  read  law  with  G.  W.  Hood  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  April  26,  1886. 

John  H.  Pierce  was  born  in  Clearfield 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1855 ; he  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  school  in  the  class 
of  1881 ; he  taught  in  the  common  schools 
for  a number  of  years  and  then  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  Silas  M. 
Clark.  Next  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
Col.  Dan  S,  Porter,  and  completed  the  pre- 


scribed course  of  reading  with  Jack  & Tay- 
lor. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana 
county  September  14,  1885,  and  immediate- 
ly engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

A.  W.  Wilson,  born  in  Indiana,  is 
a member  of  the  bar,  having  been  admitted 
in  1887. 

, D.  H.  Tomb  was  bom  in  Indiana  county 
in  1857.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  of  Indiana,  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  col- 
lege and  attended  for  two  years.  After 
leaving  college  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
was  for  some  time  principal  of  the  Wood- 
vale  public  schools,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  He 
read  law  with  W.  L.  Stewart,  at  Indiana, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  October  31. 
1887. 

John  L.  Getty  was  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1864;  he  read  law  with  Watson  & Tel- 
ford, and  was  admitted  October  31.  1887.  He 
was  elected  and  served  one  term  as  district 
attorney  for  the  county. 

J.  N.  Langham  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty in  1861 ; he  graduated  in  the  State  Normal 
school  at  Indiana  in  the  class  of  1882,  and 
was  for  a few  years  engaged  in  teaching 
school  and  reading  law  with  J.  N.  Banks,  of 
Indiana.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  De- 
cember, 1888.  Mr.  Langham  was  afterwards 
appointed  postmaster  of  the  borough  of  In- 
diana and  served  four  years,  subsequently 
receiving  the  appointment  of  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  of  the  West- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position 
he  now  holds. 

Frank  Keener  was  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1862.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brewster,  Ohio,  he  was  principal 
of  the  Van  Buren  high  school  of  Hancock 
county,  Ohio,  and  also  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  township  adjoining  Van 
Buren;  he  read  law  with  Watson  & Telford 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana 
county  November  8,  1889.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  now 
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junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Watson  & 
Keener. 

J.  Wood  Clark  was  born  at  Indiana  in 
1866.  He  is  a graduate  of  Princeton;  he 
read  law  with  Samuel  Cunningham,  of  In- 
diana, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Novem- 
ber 3,  1890. 

John  S.  Taylor  was  bom  in  1861;  he  read 
law  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  A.  W.  Taylor,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  5,  1891,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  Indiana.  He  is  now  private  secretary 
of  Congressman  S.  M.  Jack,  of  Indiana. 

R.  M.  Wilson,  a member  of  the  bar,  read 
law  with  Leech  & Elkin,  and  was  admitted 
July  7,  1892. 

R.  M.  Ewing  read  law  with  Watson  & 
Keener,  and  was  admitted  July  7,  1892. 

Elder  Peelor  was  born  in  Indiana  county ; 
he  read  law  with  S.  J.  Telford,  and  was  ad- 
mitted November  2,  1892.  Mr.  Peelor 

served  two  terms  as  prothonotary  of  the 
county,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

E.  Walker  Smith  was  born  in  Indiana 
county  in  1861 ; he  read  law  with  W.  L. 
Stewart,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March 
7,  1892. 

John  S.  Fisher  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty, read  law  with  Hon.  A.  W.  Taylor,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  August  19,  1893, 
and  subsequently  formed  a law  partnership 
with  Samuel  Cunningham  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cunningham  & Fisher,  and  in  1890 
was  elected  State  Senator  from  the  Thirty- 
seventh  district. 

0 I 

W.  M.  Mahan  was  born  in  Indiana  county 
in  1870;  he  read  law  with  Hon.  G.  W.  Hood, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  November  14, 
1895,  and  was  elected  and  served  one  term 
as  district  attorney  for  the  county.  He  was 
captain  Company  F, ’Fifth  Regiment  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  Spanish -American  war. 


W.  Lowrey  Hutchison  read  law  with  S.  J. 
Telford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  No- 
vember 14,  1895. 

William  F.  Elkin  was  born  in  Indiana 
county,  read  law  with  his  brother,  Hon.  John 
P.  Elkin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1896.  He  is  acting  solicitor  for 
sheriff  of  the  county. 

Boyd  R.  Ewing  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty; read  law  with  S.  J.  Telford,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  July  6,  1896. 

George  Feit  was  born  in  Indiana  county; 
he  read  law  with  Jack  & Taylor,  and  was  ad- 
mitted July  6,  1896.  He  was  elected  and  is 
now  serving  as  district  attorney  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  is  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Peeler  & Feit.  He  was  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany F,  ifth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, Spanish-American  war. 

David  Blair  was  born  at  Indiana  in  1872; 
he  is  a graduate  of  Princeton ; read  law  with 
his  father,  John  P.  Blair,  and  was  admitted 
January  15,  1898. 

William  Banks  was  born  at  Indiana  in 
1874;  he  read  law  with  his  father,  John  M. 
Banks,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  January 
15,  1898. 

Harry  W.  Fee  was  born  in  Indiana  coun- 
ty, read  law  with  D.  H.  Tomb,  and  was  ad- 
mitted January  15,  1898. 

Ernest  Stewart  was  born  at  Indiana  in 
1875;  he  graduated  at  Princeton,  read  law 
with  J.  N.  Banks,  and  Avas  admitted  June  14, 
1898.  He  is  now  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Telford  & Stewart. 

Charles  H.  Moore  was  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  the  bar  February  5,  1900. 

Alex  S.  Mabin,  born  in  Indiana  county, 
read  law  with  Samuel  Cunningham,  and  ad- 
mitted July  6,  1896 ; removed  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 
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ROLL  OF  ATTORNEYS  NOW  IN  ACTIVE  PRACTICE : 


S.  A.  Douglass,  John  M.  Leech,  E.  Walker 
Smith,  John  P.  Blair,  John  T.  Stuchul,  R.  M. 
Wilson,  Coulter  Wiggins,  John  A.  Scott,  El- 
der Peelor,  J.  N.  Banks,  John  TI.  Pierce, 
John  S.  Fisher,  Samuel  Cunningham,  John 
P.  Elkin,  W.  M.  Mahan,  M.  C.  Watson,  John 
T.  Bell,  W.  F.  Elkin,  John  H.  Hill,  John  L. 


Getty,  George  J.  Feit,  Thomas  Sutton,  D.  H. 
Tomb,  David  Blair,  D.  B.  Taylor,  J.  N.  Lang- 
ham,  William  Banks,  S.  AT.  Jack,  Frank 
Keener,  Harry  W.  Fee,  W.  L.  Stewart,  J. 
Wood  Clark,  Ernest  Stewart,  S.  J.  Telford, 
John  S.  Taylor,  C.  H.  Moore. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY 

By  R.  M.  STOCKER 


The  courts  of  Wayne  county  were  organ- 
ized under  the  constitution  of  1790  and  the 
judiciary  act  of  April  13,  1791.  The  act  di- 
vided the  state  into  five  districts  or  circuits, 
and  the  counties  of  Berks,  Northampton, 
Luzerne  and  Northumberland  formed  the 
third  circuit.  The  governor  was  required 
to  appoint  “a  person  of  integrity,  skilled  in 
the  laws,”  as  president  judge  in  each  dis- 
trict or  circuit,  and  a number  of  other  per- 
sons, not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than 
four,  as  judges  in  and  for  each  county.  These 
judges  were  empowered  to  hold  courts  of 
common  pleas,  oyer  and  terminer  and  gen- 
eral jail  delivery,  orphan’s  courts  and  quar- 
ter sessions. 

The  act  of  March  21,  1798,  erecting  the 
county  of  Wayne  out  of  a part  of  Northamp- 
ton, placed  the  county  in  the  Third  Judicial 
district,  of  which  the  Hon.  Jacob  Rush  was 
president  judge.  He  never  sat  is  Wayne 
county,  but  for  eight  years  the  courts  of 
Wayne  were  held  by  the  associate  judges. 

The  first  court  in  Wayne  county  was  held 
at  the  house  of  George  Bowhanan,  in  Milford, 
September  10,  1798,  before  Samuel  Preston, 
John  Ryerson,  Samuel  C.  Seely  and  John 
Biddis,  Esquires,  justices  of  the  said  court. 
John  Brodhead  was  protlionotary  and  clerk 
of  the  several  courts  and  Jabez  Rockwell  was 
appointed  “Cryer  of  the  Court.”  No  venire 
having  been  issued  there  was  no  jury.  Pour 
attorneys  were  admitted  to  the  bar,  fourteen 
tavern  licenses  were  granted  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  set  off  six  town- 
ships comprising  all  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Wayne  county  and  a portion  of  Pike. 

The  judges  were  not  learned  in  the  law, 


but  being  men  of  fair  judgment,  they  were 
able  to  dispose  of  most  of  the  matters  that 
came  before  them. 

By  act  of  February  24,  1806,  the  state  was 
divided  into  ten  judicial  districts:  Berks, 
Northampton  and  AVayne  forming  the  Third. 
March  1,  1806,  Governor  McKean  commis- 
sioned Hon.  John  Spayd  president  judge  of 
the  Third  district.  He  presided  until  Decem- 
ber term,  1808.  Hon.  Robert  Porter  suc- 
ceeded him  July  6,  1809,  and  presided  until 
1812,  being  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  B.  Gib- 
son, who  presided  over  the  courts  of  Brad- 
ford, Tioga,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  coun- 
ties, which  had  been  erected  into  the 
Eleventh  district.  Judge  Gibson  presided 
until  June  27,  1816,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Snyder  a jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court.  Hon.  Thomas 
Burnside  was  appointed  presiding  judge  in 
1816  and  presided  over  the  courts  of  AYayne 
until  he  resigned  in  1818.  In  1818  Susque- 
hanna, Bradford  and  Tioga  were  erected  into 
the  Thirteenth  district;  and  Luzerne,  Wayne 
and  Pike  constituted  the  Eleventh  district. 
July  7,  1818,  Hon.  David  Scott  was  commis- 
sioned president  judge  of  the  Eleventh  dis- 
trict by  Governor  Findlay.  He  presided  for 
twenty  years,  until  1838,  when  Hon.  William 
Jessup  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Judge 
Jessup  presided  over  the  Eleventh  district 
until  1849.  In  1843  the  county  seat  was  re- 
moved from  Bethany  to  Honesdale.  By  act 
of  April  5,  1849,  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe  and 
Carbon  were  erected  into  the  Twenty-second 
district  and  Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred  was 
commissioned  presiding  judge,  and  after  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1850,  making 
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the  judiciary  elective,  Judge  Eldred  was 
chosen  president  judge  of  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond district  for  ten  years.  In  1853  he  re- 
signed to  accept  a naval  appointment  in 
Philadelphia.  Judge  J.  M.  Porter  succeeded 
him  and  resigned  in  1855. 

Hon.  George  R.  Barret,  of  Clearfield 
county,  by  appointments  and  elections,  pre- 
sided over  the  district  until  1870,  when  Hon. 
Samuel  S.  Drelier,  of  Stroudsburg  succeeded 
him  and  presided  until  1873,  when,  under  the 
new  constitution,  Wayne  and  Pike  counties 
constituted  the  Twenty-second  district. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Waller  was  elected  and 
commissioned  presiding  judge  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  1875.  He  presided  until  his 
death,  August  18,  1882.  August  28,  1882, 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Seely  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Waller,  and  being  elected,  he  was 
commissioner  for  the  full  term  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  1884.  Hon;  George  S.  Purdy 
was  elected  and  commissioned  for  the  full 
term  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1894.  By 
act  of  18th  of  July,  1901,  Wayne  county  con- 
stitutes the  Twenty-second  Judicial  district, 
whose  courts  are  to  be  presided  over  by  one 
judge  learned  in  the  law,  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  Judge  Hill’s  term  as  associate 
judge,  that  office  will  become  vacant  in 
Wayne  county. 

Of  the  judges  learned  in  the  law  who  have 
presided  over  the  courts  of  Wayne  county, 
John  B.  Gibson  and  Thomas  Burnside  be- 
came prominent  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  Jacob  Rush,  John  Spayd  and  Robert 
Porter  were  non-residents.  David  Scott  was 
a resident  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  county. 
William  Jessup  was  a resident  of  Montrose, 
Susquehanna  county.  George  R,  Barrett  was 
a resident  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  James  M.  Por- 
ter was  a resident  of  Easton,  Pa.  Thomas 
S.  Bell  was  a resident  of  Chester,  Pa.  He 
only  held  the  position  for  a few  months  by 
appointment.  Samuel  S.  Drelier  was  a resi- 
dent of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  The  other  four 
judges,  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Charles  P.  Wal- 


ler, Henry  M.  Seely  and  George  S.  Purdy, 
were  Wayne  county  men.  These  men  have 
all  left  a record  for  candor,  fairness  and  judi- 
cial ability  which  is  seldom  or  never  ques- 
tioned. The  non-resident  judges  will  be 
more  properly  sketched  in  the  localities 
where  they  resided. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred  was  born  in  Or- 
ange county,  N.  Y.,  January  12,  1795.  He 
obtained  his  education  from  the  schools  of 
the  locality  where  he  was  born,  supple- 
mented by  a careful  reading  of  such  books  as 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  read  law  at  Milford, 
then  the  county  seat  of  Wayne  county,  under 
the  direction  of  Dan  Diinmick  and  Edward 
Mott,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  January 
27,  1817.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Bethany, 
where  he  resided  for  most  of  the  time  until 
his  death,  January  27,  1867.  He  was  four 
times  a member  of  the  state  legislature;  in 
1844  presidential  elector  for  J.  K.  Polk,  and 
four  years  in  the  custom  house  at  Philadel- 
phia under  President  Pierce.  For  about 
twenty  years  he  practiced  law,  and  for  about 
the  same  time  he  was  a presiding  judge. 
Governor  Wolf  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
Eighteenth  district,  composed  of  McKean, 
Warren  and  Jefferson,  in  1835.  In  1839 
Governor  Porter  commissioned  him  judge  of 
the  Sixth  district,  composed  of  Erie,  Craw- 
ford and  Venango  counties.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Twelfth  district,  com- 
posed of  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill 
counties.  In  1849  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe  and 
Carbon  were  erected  into  the  Twenty-second 
district  and  at  the  instance  of  Judge  Eldred, 
who  desired  to  return  to  his  old  home  in 
Bethany,  he  was  commissioned  presiding 
judge  of  this  district  and  in  1851  he  was 
elected  under  the  new  constitution,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1853,  to  accept  the 
office  tendered  him  by  President  Pierce. 
Judge  Eldred  had  a large  amount  of  native 
good  sense  and  was  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  politicians.  He  was  not  a man 
of  great  legal  attainments,  but  his  sense  of 
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justice  was  keen,  responding  instinctively 
to  all  questions  respecting  right  and  equity, 
so  that  after  listening  to  the  argument  of 
counsel  he  usually  gave  opinions  with  such 
fairness  that  he  was  seldom  reversed  by  the 
supreme  court.  While  presiding  at  Harris- 
burg a man  was  arrested  for  knocking  a man 
down  for  using  insulting  language  to  his 
wife  on  the  streets  of  that  city.  Eldred’s 
charge  was  substantially  as  follows:  “Gen- 

tlemen of  the  jury,  the  defendant  is  indicted 
for  an  assault  and  battery  on  the  prosecutor. 
You  have  learned  from  the  evidence  the 
character  of  the  offense.  In  law,  any  rude, 
angry  or  violent  touching  of  the  person  is  an 
assault  and  battery,  and  is  not  justified  by 
any  provocation  in  words  only.  But  if  I was 
walking  with  my  wife  and  a rowdy  insulted 
her,  I’d  knock  him  down  if  I was  big  enough. 
Swear  a constable.”  The  verdict  can  easily 
be  conjectured. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Waller  was  born  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  August  7,  1819.  He  was  two 
years  in  Williams  college  and  three  years 
teaching  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  He  read  law 
with  Judge  Collins  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  located  in 
Ilonesdale  in  1844  and  rapidly  rose  to  the 
front  rank  in  competition  with  such  lawyers 
as  Earl  Wheeler,  William  II.  and  Samuel  E. 
Dimmick,  C.  S.  Minor,  F.  M.  Crane  and 
prominent  men  from  other  counties  like 
Oristus  Collins,  H.  M.  Fuller,  William  Jes- 
sup and  Franklin  Lusk.  He  was  particu- 
larly good  as  a real  estate  advocate.  In 
1874,  in  a three-cornered  contest  in  which 
the  Democratic  vote  was  divided  between 
two  candidates,  Hon.  F.  M.  Crane  and  Hon. 
D.  M.  Van  Auken,  he  was  elected  presiding 
judge  of  the  Twenty-second  district,  com- 
posed of  Wayne  and  Pike  counties.  On  the 
bench  he  possessed  a matchless  grasp  of  the 
facts,  however  numerous  or  complicated, 
with  a clear  perception  of  their  relation  to 
the  issue  in  the  case.  Counsel,  in  reading 
voluminous  testimony  in  a case,  inadvert- 


ently made  a mistake,  which  he  instantly  cor 
rected  from  memory.  His  thorough  appre- 
hension of  the  facts,  together  with  the  law 
governing  the  matter  at  issue,  added  to  a 
natural  promptness,  made  him  a ready 
judge.  Ills  health, 'which  had  been  delicate 
for  years,  finally  gave  way  entirely  and  he 
died  August  18,  1882,  before  his  term  had 
ended.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  M. 
Seely,  who  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
August  28,  1882. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Seely,  the  second  son  of 
Col.  Richard  L.  and  Maria  Torrey  Seely,  was 
born  at  Seelyville  (about  one  mile  from 
Ilonesdale),  September  18,  1835.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1857,  read  law  with  F.  M. 
Crane  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 
His  abilities  soon  commanded  attention,  and 
in  1882  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Waller,  with- 
out any  division  of  opinion  as  to  his  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  the  position.  After  serv- 
ing some  fifteen  months  by  appointment  he 
was  elected  to  the  full  term  of  ten  years  in 
another  three-cornered  contest,  in  which  G. 
S.  Purdy,  of  Wayne,  and  D.  M.  Aran  Auken, 
of  Pike,  were  the  Democratic  candidates. 
Judge  Seely  served  his  term,  and  having  de- 
clined a renomination,  Hon.  George  S.  Purdy 
was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Judge  Seely  died  shortly  after  he  left  the 
bench,  on  Christmas  eve,  1894.  He  was  a 
conscientious  Christian,  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  a Sabbath-school 
worker.  The  following  is  taken  from  reso- 
lutions of  the  Wayne  County  bar  at  the 
time  of  his  death:  “His  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication of  the  law  were  remarkable.  His 
readiness  in  grasping  and  weighing  a legal 
proposition  was  extraordinary.  His  ability 
at  any  time  to  pierce  to  the  vital  point  of  a 
case  was  an  ability  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable. 
Such  minds  as  his,  united  with  such  a heart, 
lift  the  theory,  the  practice  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  into  the  domain  of  the 
pure  sciences,  and  into  the  realm  of  the  great 
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humanities.  ” Judge  Wilson  related  an  in- 
cident which  illustrates  his  character  as  a 
practitioner.  He  overheard  a client  ask  him 
what  he  should  swear  to  in  order  to  open  a 
judgment.  Mr.  Seely  told  him  to  swear  to 
the  facts,  if  that  did  not  open  the  judgment 
nothing  else  would.  Judge  Seely  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  bar  for  his  ability,  dignity 
and  courtesy  while  on  the  bench  and  his 
character  commanded  regard  for  him  as  a 
private  citizen. 

Hon.  George  S.  Purdy,  now  president 
judge  of  the  Twenty-second  Judicial  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Paupack,  Wayne  county,  January  24, 
1839.  His  parents  were  Abbot  N.  Purdy 
and  Eliza,  daughter  of  Elder  George  Dobel, 
a Baptist  minister  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land in  1818  and  settled  in  the  southern  part 
of  Wayne  county,  then  a wilderness.  Judge 
Purdy  descends  from  a pioneer  family  in 
Wayne  county,  this  having  been  the  an- 
cestral home  on  the  father’s  side  for  more 
than  a century,  His  great-grandfather, 
William  Purdy,  a minister  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  whose  father  was  Peter 
Purdy,  emigrated  from  Fairfield  county, 
Conn.,  and  settled  in  Paupack  township  in 
1792.  Solomon,  a son  of  William  Purdy, 
married  Mynis,  a daughter  of  Francis  Nich- 
olson, who  had  been  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  settlement  of  Salem  township,  and  their 
son  Abbot  N.  was  the  father  of  Judge  Purdy. 

The  Purdy  family  is  of  Norse  origin.  The 
conquest  of  the  Northmen,  in  the  ninth, 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  carried  many 
of  its  members  into  Germany,  France  and 
England.  In  Germany  the  name  became 
Perty;  in  France,  Pardee;  and  in  England, 
Purdy.  Those  who  came  to  England  with 
the  Norman  army,  settled  in  Sussex,  near  the 
town  of  Rye.  In  1856  three  brothers  of  the 
family  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Ver- 
mont, near  Burlington.  Some  time  before 
the  Revolution  a number  of  their  descend- 


ants removed  to  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
and  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  founded  a 
village  which  they  named  Rye,  after  the  an- 
cestral home  in  England. 

From  this  point  the  family  spread  in  var- 
ious directions,  some  of  them  crossing  the 
state  into  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
whence  Rev.  William  Purdy  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania.  Abbot  N.  Purdy  was  born  in 
Paupack  in  1806,  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1866.  He  was  a lumberman  and 
farmer,  a man  of  moral  and  intellectual  force 
and  of  strict  integrity.  His  wife  survived 
him  ten  years.  They  left  six  children  : Har- 
riet Cochran,  of  Philadelphia ; George  S. ; 
Caroline  D.,  of  Chicago;  Stacy  D.,  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis. ; Marion  L.,  wife  of  F.  0. 
Wyatt,  of  Chicago,  and  Ann  Augusta,  also  of 
Chicago. 

Judge  Purdy  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  and  through  his  own  persevering  ef- 
forts. He  taught  school  four  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  he  was  principal  of 
Providence  graded  school.  Subsequently  he 
was  bookkeeper  for  the  large  tanning  estab- 
lishments at  Ledgedale  and  Middle  Valley. 
From  1866  to  1876  he  was  commissioner’s 
clerk ; in  the  meantime  he  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  May  9,  1873.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to 
Agnes  C.  Addoms,  stepdaughter  of  Hon. 
Otis  Avery.  He  began  active  practice  in 
1876.  As  a lawyer  Judge  Purdy  was 
methodical  and  far-sighted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  cases,  lucid,  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive in  their  presentation;  wary,  vigilant 
and  strenuous- in  their  trial,  and  logical  and 
practical  in  argument.  He  proceeded  with 
evident  clearness  of  view,  directness  of  pur- 
pose and  earnestness,  and  with  a self  pos- 
session and  mental  equipoise  not  easily 
shaken.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  rapidly  won  public  con- 
fidence, and  in  a few  years  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession. 

In  1893  he  was  nominated  by  the  Wayne 
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County  Democratic  convention  for  presi- 
dent judge.  The  Pike  county  Democracy 
presented  Hon.  D.  M.  Van  Auken  as  their 
candidate  and  in  the  three-cornered  contest 
that  followed  Judge  Purdy  received  a ma- 
jority vote  in  Wayne  county,  but  lack  of 
time  prevented  an  adequate  canvass  of  Pike 
in  his  behalf.  The  result  showed  that  Judge 
Seely  had  only  261  plurality  in  the  district. 

Judge  Purdy  met  his  defeat  with  an 
equanimity  and  lack  of  resentment  that  won 
general  admiration  and  respect,  which  led 
to  an  appreciation  of  his  character  that  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  satisfactory  result  of 
the  judicial  canvass  ten  years  later. 

In  1893  the  Democrats  of  Pike  and  Wayne 
united  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Purdy  for 
the  next  judicial  term/  Judge  Seely  declined 
a renomination  and  the  Republicans  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Purdy,  and  he  was  elected  judge 
without  opposition.  Thus  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  with  the  united  support  of  the 
people  and  the  bar  of  the  district,  and  in  the 
eight  years  of  his  term  that  have  already 
expired,  he  has  amply  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  this  unanimous  choice. 

Judge  Purdy  has  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  the  grasp  of  the  essential  facts, 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
the  accurate  perception  of  the  governing 
principles  in  the  case  in  hand,  which  distin- 
guished him  at  the  bar,  accompanied  with 
the  impartiality,  freedom  from  bias,  and  in- 
dependence of  action  which  are  recognized 
as  indispensable  to  the  due  administrations 
of  justice.  As  a result  his  decisions,  gener- 
ally, mark  the  end  of  litigation.  Once  only 
in  the  past  eight  years  of  his  administration 
has  his  ruling  been  reversed  by  the  appellate 
court. 

Besides  fulfilling  the  judicial  duties, 
Judge  Purdy  is  successfully  directing  several 
extensive  business  enterprises.  As  a citizen 
he  is  honored  and  esteemed  among  all  classes. 
He  is  a man  of  large  heart  and  liberal  views, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  aid  in  any  worthy  en- 


terprise or  deserving  charity.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  any  religious  denomination,  but 
is  an  attendant,  trustee  and  financial  con- 
tributor of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  refined  home  on  Park  street, 
presided  over  by  his  estimable  wife,  reach 
out  into  various  circles  of  social  life,  and 
radiate  a warmth  of  hospitality  and  good 
cheer  which  make  it  a blessing  and  an  honor 
in  the  beautiful  little  borough  of  Honesdale. 

THE  BAR. 

At  the  first  court  held  at  Milford,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1798,  then  the  county  seat  of  Wayne, 
and  now  the  county  seat  of  Pike  county,  four 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  bar:  Daniel 
Stroud,  John  Ross,  W.  A.  Patterson  and  Job 
Halstead.  From  this  time  until  1816  twenty- 
seven  more  persons  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber, nearly  all  of  whom  were  non-residents 
of  Wayne  county.  Among  them  wet’e  Dan 
Dimmick  and  Edward  Mott,  residents  of  Mil- 
ford. Andrew  M.  Dorrance  was  the  first 
resident  member  of  the  bar  at  Bethany  in 
1816.  Amzi  Fuller  was  admitted  the  same 
year  and  N.  B.  Eldred  the  year  folloAvins. 
From  1816  to  1832  twenty-three  members 
were  admitted,  among  them  Oristus  Collins, 
Thomas  Fuller,  George  B.  Wescott,  George 
W.  Woodward  and  Earl  Wheeler. 

The  first  courts  were  held  by  circuit  court 
judges  who  started  from  Philadelphia  on 
horseback  with  their  library  in  their  saddle- 
bags, holding  about  half  a bushel,  and  their 
law  in  their  heads.  This  itinerant  court  was 
usually,  accompanied  by  lawyers.  At  Easton. 
Wilkes-Barre  and  other  points,  more  would 
join  until  there  was  quite  a number  of  non- 
resident attorneys  that  invaded  the  newly 
settled  counties.  Judge  Jessup,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
courthouse,  said  “he  well  remembered  when 
the  court  set  out  from  Wilkesbarre,  folloAved 
by  the  bar  on  horseback,  through  Cobb’s 
Gap,  Wayne,  Pike  and  Susquehanna  coun- 
ties, bringing  up  at  Bradford  county.” 
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“Court  week”  was  an  event  of  unusual  im- 
portance in  the  small  county  seats  in  pioneer 
clays.  The  traveling  judges  and  lawyers 
were  looked  upon  with  great  awe  by  the 
hunters  and  farmers  that  assembled  in  the 
rude  temples  of  justice  of  the  years  agone. 

Our  supreme  court  reports  bear  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  some  of  these  traveling 
judges  and  lawyers.  From  1832  to  1843 
Charles  K.  Robinson,  E.  Kingsbury,  David 
AVilmot,  L.  Jones,  H.  Pettibone,  H.  B. 
Wright,  W.  H.  Dimmick,  Stephen  Strong, 
Luther  Kidder.  A.  T.  McClintock,  C.  K.  Silk- 
man,  John  I.  Allen,  R.  B.  Little,  F.  M.  Crane, 
D.  N.  Lathrope,  H.  M.  Fuller,  Ira  Vadakin, 
S.  G.  Throop,  Warren  J.  Woodward,  F.  Sax- 
ton, E.  Griswold,  F.  Lusk,  H.  Blois  and  sev- 
eral others  were  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Wayne  county.  In  1843  the  county  seat  was 
removed  from  Bethany  to  Honesdale.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  following  thirty-six  law- 
yers were  admitted  to  practice  in  Wayne. 
Those  who  became  prominent  in  practice 
were  Charles  P.  Waller,  Charles  S.  Minor, 
Samuel  E.  Dimmick,  George  G.  Waller,  and 
Edward  0.  Hamlin.  Add  the  names  of  Amzi 
Fuller,  Thomas  Fuller,  N.  B.  Eldred,  Earl 
Wheeler.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Jr..  William 
H.  Dimmick  and  F.  M.  Crane  to  this  list  and 
it  constitutes  the  most  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  resident  lawyers  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  courts  in  1798  until  1859, 
when  the  names  of  H.  M.  Seely  and  Plenry 
Wilson  should  be  added.  William  II.  Dim- 
mick,  Jr.,  was  admitted  in  1862,  George  F. 
Bentley  in  1866,  George  S.  Purdy  in  1873  and 
Peter  P.  Smith,  who  is  now  one  of  the  supe- 
rior court  judges,  in  1874.  Of  this  list  Henry 
AVilson  alone  remains  in  active  practice  in 
Wayne  and  Hon.  George  S.  Purdy  presides 
over  the  courts. 

Amzi  Fuller  was  born  in  Kent,  Litchfield 
county,  Conn.,  October  19,  1793.  He  read 
law  with  Dan  Dimmick  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  August  26,  1816.  He  became  a well- 
read  and  conscientious  lawyer  and  practiced 


at  Bethany  until  1841,  when  he  removed  to 
Wilkes-Barre  to  live  with  his  son,  II.  M.  Ful- 
ler. He  died  in  1847. 

Thomas  Fuller,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  in  Kent,  February  26,  1804.  After 
receiving  a good  education  he  read  law  with 
his  brother  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
August  19,  1826.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
the  Legislature  and  upon  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat  to  Honesdale  he  moved  there 
from  Bethany  and  erected  a fine  residence 
afterwards  occupied  by  his  son,  William  J. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  December  16, 
1843. 

Earl  Wheeler,  for  many  years  the  father 
of  the  bar,  was  born  in  Hampden  county, 
Massachusetts,  in  August,  1802.  He  read 
law  with  A.  H.  Reed  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Montrose,  May  i,  1826.  He  removed 
to  Bethany  about  1831  and  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  success- 
ful lawyers  at  the  AVayne  county  bar.  He 
was  not  eloquent  but  careful  and  methodical, 
honest  and  trusted,  a man  whose  opinion  was 
valued.  In  business,  politics  and  religion  he 
was  straightforward,  truthful  and  frank. 
Having  the  blood  of  Elder  Brewster,  of  the 
Mayflower,  in  his  veins,  he  exemplified  many 
of  his  virtues.  He  died  December  30,  1873. 
in  his  seventy-third  year. 

William  H.  Dimmick,  son  of  Dan  Dimmick, 
was  born  at  Milford,  January  25,  1813.  He 
read  law  with  N.  B.  Eldred,  at  Bethany,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  In  1842, 
when  the  county  seat  Avas  removed,  he  came 
to  Honesdale.  In  1844  he  represented  Sus- 
quehanna, AVyoming  and  Wayne  in  the  state 
Senate  and  by  his  vote  elected  Simon  Cam- 
eron OArer  James  Buchanan  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  represented  the  Thir- 
teenth district  in  Congress  from  1856  to 
1860.  He  Avas  an  eloquent  speaker  but  very 
absent  minded.  He  Avas  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Overfield,  and  forgot  the  ap- 
pointment. Then  she  refused  him,  and  he 
died  unmarried  August  3,  1861. 
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Hon.  F.  M.  Crane,  for  many  years  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  the  Wayne  county  bar, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  May  12,  1815. 
He  read  law  with  Lewis  Jones,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  in  1838  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Luzerne  county.  In  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Carbondale,  but  re- 
signed and  came  to  Honesdale  in  1844.  lie 
was  a member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1853 
and  again  in  1861  as  a war  Democrat.  He 
was  an  independent  Democratic  candidate 
for  judge  in  1874,  receiving  2,176  votes 
against  1,257  for  Van  Auken,  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate.  He  was  a well-read 
lawyer,  equal  to  any  at  home  or  to  any  that 
came  to  Plonesdale  from  elsewhere.  He  was 
taciturn  and  not  easily  approached,  severe 
in  cross  examination  of  witnesses,  but  honest 
and  kind-hearted  to  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  died  in  January,  1877. 

Charles  S.  Minor  was  born  January  11, 
1817,  at  Washington,  Conn.;  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1841;  admitted  to  Wayne  county  bar 
in  1845.  He  was  the  most  scholarly  man  at 
the  Wayne  county  bar.  He  was  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  law  and 
was  called  the  Nestor  of  our  bar.  He  died 
in  1890,  after  practicing  law  fifty-six  years, 
and  was  the  last  of  that  galaxy  of  bright 
lawyers  that  contained  the  names  of 
Wheeler,  Crane,  Dimmick,  Waller  and  Seely. 
He  pursued  law  as  a science  and  said  that 
every  case  should  be  decided  on  its  merits 
regardless  of  precedent.  By  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar  he  was  regarded  as  a 
courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  whose 
conversation  was  entertaining  and  whose 
reminiscences  were  worth  remembering. 

Hon.  Samuel  E.  Dimmick  was  born  in 
Bloomirigburg,  N.  Y.,  December  24,  1822.  He 
read  law  Avitli  William  II.  Dimmick  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  May  6,  1846.  Nature 
Avas  bountiful  to  him,  giving  him  a handsome 
body,  full  sonorous  voice  and  a serene,  dig- 
nified look.  He  was  a man  of  fair  attain- 
ments, and  these  physical  accessories  helped 


him  immensely,  and  he  had  all  the  suavity 
and  blandness  necessary  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason  as  ex- 
emplified by  Kant  and  Calhoun,  he  had  not 
overmuch,  but  he  abounded  in  good  common 
sense  and  was  no  mean  antagonist  before  a 
jury.  In  1856  he  united  with  the  Free  Soil 
party  and  in  1873  Governor  Hartranft  made 
him  attorney-general.  He  died  October  11, 
1875,  at  Harrisburg. 

George  G.  Waller  Avas  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  May  3,  1821,  and  graduated  from 
Williams  college  in  1844.  He  read  law  Avitli 
Judge  Collins  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Luzerne  county  in  1846,  and  in  1849  he 
came  to  Honesdale  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship Avith  his  brother,  C.  P.  Waller.  He  soon 
took  rank  as  a leading  practitioner,  and  dur- 
ing his  time  he  tried  more  cases  than  any 
other  lawyer  in  the  county.  Wilson  says  of 
him,  in  quickness  of  perception,  rapidity  of 
thought,  promptness  of  decision  and  poAver 
of  close  and  continual  application  he  had  feAv 
equals.  His  cases  showed  completeness  of 
preparation  that  overlooked  nothing,  yet 
Avhen  an  unforeseen  emergency  came,  lie  was 
quick  in  suggesting  remedies.  His  state- 
ment of  a case  Avas  often  an  argument  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  carry  comdction  to  the  jury. 
He  died  December  4,  1888. 

Hon.  Edward  0.  Hamlin  Avas  born  at  Beth- 
any, Wayne  county,  June  12,  1828.  He 
graduated  from  Hamilton  college  in  1850. 
He  read  Dav  with  Hon.  George  W.  Wood- 
ward at  Wilkes-Barre  and  Earl  Wheeler  at 
Honesdale,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  Sep- 
tember 7,  1852.  He  moved  to  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  and  rose  in  his  profession.  He  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Fourth  district  of 
Minnesota  to  fill  a vacancy,  besides  holding 
oilier  positions  of  importance  in  that  state. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  in  1864  and  denounced 
that  plank  in  the  platform  that  called  the 
Avar  a failure.  Judge  Hamlin  returned  to 
Wayne  in  1873  and  obtained  a lucrative 
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practice.  He  was  an  earnest,  scholarly  and 
convincing  advocate,  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  the  bench,  bar  and  people,  lie  died 
February  4,  1895. 

The  present  members  of  the  bar  in  active 
practice  are:  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  who  was 
born  at  Franklin,  Susquehanna  county,  Oc- 
tober 7,  1834.  Tie  read  law  with  I).  N.  Lath- 
rope,  at  Carbondale,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1859.  In  1869  he  came  to  Ilones- 
dale  and  assumed  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Ilonesdale  Citizen  and  opened  a law  office. 
He  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  practice.  He  presents  his  legal  argu- 
ments with  convincing  force.  The  writer 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  him  in  a 
sketch  of  the  bar  which  he  prepared  for  the 
local  history  of  AVayne  county  in  1886,  for 
much  of  the  information  of  the  bench  and 
bar  contained  in  this  brief  historical  sketch. 

The  younger  members  of  the  bar  at  pres- 
ent in  practice  in  AYayne  county,  all  of 
whom  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  since 
1874,  are  William  II.  Lee,  Elwin  C.  Alum- 
ford.  Homer  Greene,  Alonzo  T.  Searle,  F.  Al. 
Alonaghan,  Orville  L.  Rowland,  Charles  A. 
McCarty,  Al.  AL  Treadwell,  Frank  P.  Kim- 
ble, Myron  E.  Simons,  Rhamanthus  Al. 
Stocker,  Peter  H.  Iloff,  Lawrence  At.  Atkin- 
son, Herman  ILarmes  and  John  Kuhbach. 

Rhamanthus  M.  Stocker  was  born  in  Salem 
township,  AYayne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
October  5,  1848.  His  father  and  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Rebecca  Peet, 
were  both  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, whence  they  emigrated  to  Salem 
in  1840.  Both  are  old  Colonial  families  and 
both  families  were  represented  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

R.  Al.  Stocker  assisted  on  the  farm,  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  was  at  Lafay- 
ette college  one  year.  He  taught  school  and 
engaged  in  clerking  and  merchandising  a 
short  time.  In  1871  he  purchased  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries  and  some  time  after- 
wards  was  registered  as  a law  student  with 


AValler  and  Bentley  at  Ilonesdale,  Pa.  He 
was  elected  register  and  recorder  of  AVayne 
county  in  1881  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  1884,  he  entered  the  office  of  his 
preceptors  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Alay  term,  1886.  He  assisted  in  writing  the 
histories  of  Wayne,  Pike  and  Alonroe  coun- 
lies, and  had  editorial  charge  of  the  “Cen- 
tennial History  of  Susquehanna  County. 
Pa.”  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law  in  Ilonesdale,  Pa. 

He  prepares  his  cases  carefully  and  man- 
ages whatever  business  that  is  entrusted  to 
his  care  with  fidelity.  He  made  his  first  po- 
litical speech  for  Horace  Greeley  for  presi- 
dent, and  has  participated  as  a speaker  in 
nearly  every  political  campaign  of  impor- 
tance since  that  time. 

Besides  his  law  business,  he  is  manager  of 
the  Ilonesdale  Water  Company,  and  he 
writes  more  or  less  for  the  newspaper  press. 

Homer  Greene  was  born  at  Ariel,  in  Salem 
(now  Lake)  township,  Pa.,  January  10,  1853. 
He  is  the  son  of  Lion.  Giles  and  Harriet  L. 
(Schenck)  Greene,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  who  was  a lumber  manu- 
facturer by  occupation,  was  descended  from 
James  Greene,  who  came  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  The  family  originally  came  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  in  1638.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munitv,  served  as  associate  judge  of  Wayne 
county  one  term,  and  was  otherwise  active 
for  the  welfare  of  his  county  and  state.  He 
died  in  1892.  Our  subject’s  mother  is  a de- 
scendant of  Col.  John  H.  Schenck.  -who  won 
deserved  honor  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Homer  Greene  received  his  early  education 
in  the  district  schools  and  Riverview  Alili- 
tary  academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (1867 
69).  In  1876  he  graduated  from  Union  col- 
lege, Sehnectadv,  X.  Y.,  and  in  1878  gradu- 
al ed  from  the  Albany  Law  school.  He  stud- 
ied law  for  a short  time  in  the  office  of  ITon. 
II.  AL  Seely,  and  on  December  5,  1878,  was 
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admitted  to  practice  at  the  Wayne  county 
bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Honesdale,  and  here  he  has  since  re- 
mained, engaged  in  a large  and  growing 
business.  His  practice  is  general  in  char- 
acter, in  all  courts,  with  somewhat  of  a spe- 
cialty toward  corporation  work  and  trial 
cases.  He  is  attorney  for  several  railroads 
and  is  well  known  as  a careful  and  conscien- 
tious lawyer.  Among  the  important  cases 
with  which  he  has  been  identified  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  Erie  & Wyoming  Val- 
ley R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  which  led 
to  the  purchase,  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  deals  outside  of  the  steel 
trust. 

Before  entering  college  Mr.  Greene  spent 
two  years  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  as  civil  and  mining 
engineer,  shortly  afterward  publishing  a 
book  called  “Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines,” 
which  has  since  been  in  constant  demand. 
He  has  a wide  reputation  as  a writer,  a poem 
“What  My  Lover  Said,”  written  twenty -five 
years  ago  while  he  was  a young  man,  is 
destined  to  live  long  after  its  author  is  num- 
bered with  his  fathers.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral other  poems,  among  them  “My  Daugh- 
ter Louise”  and  “The  Banner  of  the  Sea.” 
He  has  also  written  several  short  stories  for 
boys,  among  them  “Blind  Brother,”  “Burn- 
ham Breaker,”  “The  River  Park  Rebellion,” 
and  a serial  that  has  been  recently  running 
in  The  Youth’s  Companion,  “Pickett’s  Gap.” 
His  stories  are  of  good  moral  tone  and  are 
entertainingly  written. 

Mr.  Greene  is  a Republican  in  politics  and 
has  been  actively  identified  with  the  affairs 
of  his  party,  stumping  the  state  during  the 
political  campaigns.  He  served  one  term  of 
three  years  (1881-84)  as  district  attorney  of 
Wayne  county,  and  in  1895  and  again  in 
1902  was  a.  candidate  for  Congress.  He  has 
been  a director  in  the  Honesdale  National 
bank  for  twelve  years,  has  served  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Honesdale  Ceme- 


tery County  during  the  last  seventeen  years, 
and  secretary  of  the  vestry  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal church  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Greene  was  married  in  1886  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Katherine  F.  Gaines, 
daughter  of  John  P.  Gaines,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  territorial  governor  of  Ore- 
gon. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  have  two  chil- 
dren—Giles  Pollard  and  Margaret  H. 

Alonzo  T.  Searle  was  born  at  New  Marl- 
boro, Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  September  13. 
1856.  His  parents,  Rev.  Richard  T.  and 
Emily  A.  (Putnam)  Searle,  were  both  na- 
tives of  Massachusetts.  His  paternal  ances- 
tors settled  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1634 
and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  and  the  old 
homestead  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Searles.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Col. 
•lesse  Putnam,  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  his  father  was  distinguished  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

Our  subject  was  prepared  for  college  at  St. 
Johnsburv  academy  and  was  a graduate  in 
the  class  of  1873,  and  subsequently  entered 
Amherst  college,  graduating  from  the  clas- 
sical department  of  the  latter  institution  in 
1877.  He  studied  law  and  taught  two  years 
in  Chesterham  academy,  then  entered  the 
law  office  of  Hon.  B.  S.  Bentley,  Williams- 
port, and  finally  completed  his  studies  with 
George  G.  Waller,  at  Honesdale.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Wayne  county  in  1882, 
and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Honesdale  with  his  former  preceptor,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Waller  & Searle,  which 
partnership  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Waller  in  1888.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Searle 
has  been  alone  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  has  met  with  deserved  success.  He 
lias  been  prominently  identified  with  nearly 
every  important  case  in  Wayne  county,  is  a 
good  trial  lawyer,  and  has  built  up  a large 
practice  and  is  retained  by  many  good 
clients.  A Republican  in  his  political  views, 
Mr.  Searle  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  campaigns  of  his  party.  He  was  attor- 
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nev  for  the  county  commissioners  six  years, 
has  served  as  a member  of  the  school  board, 
is  still  a member,  and  also  acted  as  president 
of  that  body,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  County  Directors’  association.  He  has 
been  connected  with  several  of  the  important 
corporations  of  his  county  as  a director  and 
also  in  his  professional  capacity;  director 
(and  attorney)  in  the  Wayne  County  Sav- 
ings bank,  president  of  the  Exchange  club, 
and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Searle  was  married  at  Honesdale  in 
1882  to  Miss  Margaret  B.  Irwin,  daughter 
of  John  Irwin,  a well  known  farmer  of 
Wayne  county.  They  have  one  son  living, 
Charles  Putnam. 

Mr.  Searle  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons. 
Odd  Fellows,  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  New 
England  Society  of  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Laurentian  club  of  Canada. 

William  Henry  Lee  was  born  in  Clinton 
township,  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  January  1, 
1849,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Annie  M.  Lee, 
both  of  whom  Avere  natives  of  England.  The 
father,  who  was  a farmer  by  occupation, 
came  to  this  country  in  1842;  the  mother  in 
1833.-  They  were  married  March  2,  1848, 
and  for  many  years  lived  in  Wayne  county, 
Avhere  they  both  died. 

Our  subject  Avas  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  Delaware  Literary  institute  at 
Franklin,  N.  Y.  He  taught  school  for  a time 
and  received  a permanent  certificate.  He 
read  law  with  Hon.  S.  E.  Dimmick  and  Wal- 
lers & Bentley,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Wayne  county  December  10,  1874.  Tie  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
liis,  native  county  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  alone.  He  Avas  deputy  treasurer 
under  Paul  Swingle  from  1875  to  1878.  He 
very  successfully  managed  the  Republican 
canvass  in  Wayne  for  six  years  as  county 
chairman,  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  has 
served  as  judge  of  elections,  and  has  fre- 
quently stumped  the  county  for  his  party. 
He  is  a Avell-read  lawyer  and  has  managed 


several  large  estates  successfully.  He  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  savings  bank  of  Wayne 
county  and  has  a fair  share  of  the  legal  busi- 
ness transacted  in  his  county. 

Mr.  Lee  Avas  married  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
in  1878,  to  Miss  Louise  E.  Wentz,  and  they 
have  tAvo  daughters— Electa  Louise  and 
Mary  Ethel. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Kimble  Avas  born  in  Pal- 
mvre  township,  Pike  county,  Pa.,  October  17, 
1852.  lie  Avas  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  Mansfield  Normal  school.  He  taught 
school  for  several  years,  then  read  laAV  with 
C.  S.  Minor  , and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1886.  In  1891  he  Avas  a member  of  the  as- 
sembly. He  is  a good  lawyer  and  has  a good 
practice. 

Myron  E.  Simons  Avas  born  in  Sterling 
township,  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  May  14,  1860. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Bloomshurg  Normal  school.  He  taught 
school  for  a number  of  years,  then  read  laAA’ 
with  Blakeslee  & Davies  at  Montrose,  Pa., 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Susquehanna 
county  in  1884  and  in  Wayne  county  in 
1886.  He  is  a careful  and  trustAvorthy  at- 
torney. 

. Elwin  C.  Mumford,  son  of  Hon.  James 
Mumford,  Avas  born  at  Starrucca,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 8,  1851.  He  Avas  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  Millersville  Normal  school.  He 
commenced  to  read  laAV  with  M.  J.  Larabee 
and  finished  with  Waller  & Bentley,  and  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  September  6,  1876.  In 
1878  he  Avas  elected  district  attorney  of 
Wayne  county.  For  six  years  he  Avas  coun- 
sel for  the  county  commissioners.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  a good  business  lawyer  and  is  a 
good  collector. 

Hon.  C.  A.  McCarty  Avas  born  in  Canaan 
toAvnship,  Wayne  county,  Pa.  He  Avas  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  Wyoming 
seminary.  He  read  laAV  \yith  George  G.  Wal- 
ler and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  He 
Avas  district  attorney  for  Wavne  county  from 
1890  to  1893.  He  is  hoav  counsel  for  the 
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county  commissioners.  He  is  chairman  of  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Wyoming 

the  Democratic  county  committee  and  is  an  seminary.  He  graduated  from  Albany  Law 

active  worker  in  the  party.  He  has  a good  school  and  read  law  with  Hon.  H.  M.  Seely 

practice.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  He 

O.  L.  Rowland  was  born  November  29,  was  district  attorney  one  term  and  is  partic- 

1859,  at  Rowlands,  Pike  county,  Pa.  He  was  ularly  good  in  construing  the  statute  law. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

By  HON.  S.  A.  CRAIG 


In  giving  the  legal  history  of  Jefferson 
county  it  will  be  necessary  and  interesting 
to  trace  briefly  her  status  in  the  changing 
organization  or  districting  of  the  state  for 
judicial  purposes.  A new  state  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1790,  and  April  13,  1791,  the 
state  was  divided  into  judicial  districts  or 
circuits,  the  Fifth  to  consist  of  AVestmore- 
land,  Fayette,  Washington  and  Allegheny 
counties.  (A7ol.  3,  Smith’s  Laws,  page  29; 
4th  Bioren,  page  60.)  The  county  of  Jef- 
ferson was  erected  out  of  a part  of  Lycoming 
county  March  26, 1804, and  attached  to  AVest- 
moreland  for  judicial  purposes,  and  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  her 
judges.  (Smith’s  Laws,  Ad.  4,  page  176.) 

By  act  of  February  24,  1806  (P.  L.  338; 
Vol.  4 Smith  L.,  273),  the  counties  of  West- 
moreland,  Somerset,  Cambria,  Armstrong 
and  Indiana  made  up  the  Tenth  Judicial 
district,  and  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Centre, 
Huntingdon  and  Bedford  composed  the 
Fourth  district. 

Jefferson  was  attached  to  Indiana  county, 
on  the  organization  of  the  latter  for  judicial 
purposes,  by  the  act  of  March  10,  1806,  (P. 
L.  413-417;  Ad.  4 Smith  L.,  page  291). 
Said  organization  took  effect  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  1806. 

Jefferson  county  was  organized  for  judi- 
cial purposes  by  act  of  April  2,  1830  (P.  L. 
161),  from  and  after  October  1,  1830,  and 
attached  to  the  Fourth  judicial  district. 
Suits  originally  brought  against  her  resi- 
dents were  transferred  and  her  legal  records 
began  October  1,  1830.  The  first  court  held 
in  the  county  was  held  at  Brookville  on 
December  6,  1830. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  April 


8,  1833  (P.  L.  315),  and  twenty-fifth  section 
of  act  of  April  14,  1834  (P.  L.  345),  it  was, 
from  and  after  September  1,  1835,  placed  in 
the  Eighteenth  judicial  district,  composed 
of  Potter,  McKean,  Warren  and  Jefferson 
counties. 

Jefferson  county’s  status  as  to  judicial 
districts  and  counties  associated  with  it,  and 
presided  over  by  the  judges  hereafter 
named,  Avas  as  folloAArs:  Jefferson  A\Tas  at- 

tached to  AVestmoreland  for  judicial  pur- 
poses in  the  Fifth  judicial  district,  consist- 
ing < stmoreland,  Fayette,  AVashington 
and  ..legheny  counties,  from  March  26, 
1804,  to  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1806. 

It  was  attached  to  Indiana  county,  then  in 
the  Tenth  district,  consisting  of  Indiana, 
Somerset,  Cambria,  Armstrong  and  West- 
moreland,  from  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  to  October  1,  1830. 

It  formed  a part  of  the  Fourth  judicial 
district,  consisting  of  Jefferson,  Alifflin, 
Centre,  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  counties, 
from  October  1,  1830,  to  September  1,  1835. 

It  Avas  in  the  Eighteenth  judicial  district 
continuously  thereafter  from  September  1, 
1835,  to  June  12,  1895,  when  it  Avas  created 
a separate  judicial  district ; but  it  Avas  the 
only  county  that  remained  in  the  Eighteenth 
continuously.  During  that  time  its  associ- 
ated counties  Avere  as  folloAATs : 

From  1835  to  1840  the  Eighteenth  district 
Avas  composed  of  Jefferson,  Potter,  AIcKean 
and  Warren,  when  (1840)  Warren  Avas  de- 
tached and  Clarion  added. 

From  1840  to  1849  the  Eighteenth  district 
was  Jefferson,  Potter,  McKean  and  Clarion. 

From  1849,  April  5,  the  state  Avas  reap- 
portioned, making  the  Eighteenth  district 
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Venango,  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Elk  and  Forest 
counties. 

1851,  Elk  went  to  the  Sixth  district. 

1852,  Clearfield  was  added  to  the  Eight- 
eenth, but  in 

1853,  Clearfield  was  attached  to  the 
Twenty-fifth,  and  Mercer  county  was  joined 
to  the  Eighteenth. 

1866,  Mercer  and  Venango  were  detached 
and  formed  into  a separate  judicial  district, 
leaving  the  Eighteenth  composed  of  Jeffer- 
son, Clarion  and  Forest. 

1874,  the  Eighteenth  district  was  Clarion 
and  Jefferson. 

1885,  the  Eighteenth  district  was  Clarion 
county,  with  Jefferson  attached. 

1895,  Jefferson  made  a separate  judicial 
district,  numbered  the  Fifty-fourth.  Clarion 
remained  the  Eighteenth. 

THE  BENCH. 

In  giving  the  following  sketches  of  those 
judges  who  have  presided  over  the  courts 
of  Jefferson  county  from  its  erection  to  date, 
in  the  order  of  time,  brevity  lias  been 
thought  proper,  leaving  out  much  that  might 
iu  justice  have  been  stated.  This  especially 
is  so  in  cases  where  they  are  non-residents, 
for  the  reason  that  no  doubt  a more  full 
history  will  be  given  of  those  judges  in  the 
legal  history  of  their  home  counties. 

Hon.  Samuel  Roberts  was  commissioned 
president  judge  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district 
June  2,  1803.  Jefferson  was  erected  and  at- 
tached to  Westmoreland  county  for  judicial 
purposes  March  26,  1804;  he  thus  became 
our  first  judge.  For  near  two  years  the 
early  business  of  the  first  settlers  was  under 
his  jurisdiction,  until  February  24,  1806.  He 
was  the  author  of  “Roberts’  Digest”  of 
British  statutes  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
work  well  known  to  the  profession.  He 
died  in  Pittsburgh  in  1820. 

Hon.  John  Young,  whose  commission  as 
president  judge  of  the  Tenth  district  dates 
Lancaster,  March  1,  1806,  the  same  year 


Jefferson  was  attached  to  Indiana  county, 
then  in  that  district,  presided  for  thirty-one 
years.  (Extended  sketch  appears  in  West- 
moreland county.) 

Hon.  Thomas  Burnside,  of  Bellefonte,  Cen- 
tre county,  was  the  pioneer  judge  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  and  president  at  the  first  court 
held, commencing  December  6,  1830.  (Sketch 
in  Centre  county.) 

Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Eldred  succeeded 
Thomas  Burnside  in  the  judgeship.  (See 
sketch  in  Wayne  county  history.) 

Hon.  Alexander  McCalmont  was  a native 
of  Centre  county,  but  his  parents  became 
residents  of  Franklin,  Venango  county,  in 
1803.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about 
1828.  He  was  a man  of  limited  education, 
but  by  self-application  became  qualified  to 
teach  school.  He  successively  occupied  the  * 
positions  of  commissioner,  treasurer,  re- 
corder, sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Venango  county.  He  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Eighteenth  district,  then 
including  Jefferson  county,  May  31,  1839. 
Judge  McCalmont  was  then  past  middle  life. 
He  served  until  1849,  and  died  at  Franklin 
August  10,  1857.  It  seems  quite  difficult  to 
find  now  (1903)  much  of  anything  about  his 
life  and  character.  The  judge  was  said  to 
be  somewhat  eccentric,  but  he  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  people  gen- 
erally for  his  majesterial  ability  and  learn- 
ing. 

Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  of  Kittanning, 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Ju- 
dicial district  June  1,  1849,  and  re-appointed 
January  15,  1850,  which  he  filled  until  the 
election  of  1851,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
Hon.  J.  C.  Knox. 

Hon.  John  Colvin  Knox  was  elected  judge 
of  the  Eighteenth  district,  defeating  Judge 
Buffington.  The  counties  were  Venango, 
Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Forest,  and  Judge 
Knox  removed  to  Franklin.  11  is  commission 
dates  November  11,  1851.  (Sketch  in  West- 
moreland county.) 
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Hon.  John  Swayze  McCalmont  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Eighteenth  district 
May  24,  1853,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  res- 
ignation of  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  and  in  the 
fall  was  elected  for  the  term.  He  was  the 
most  youthful  judge  that  ever  presided  in 
the  district,  being  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  when  he  went  on  the  bench,  and  had 
been  only  seven  years  in  practice.  (Sketch 
in  Venango  county.) 

Hon.  Glenni  W.  Schofield,  of  Warren,  Pa., 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Eighteenth  dis- 
trict in  1861,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  McCalmont,  and 
served  until  the  end  of  that  year.  (See 
Warren  county.) 

Hon.  James  Campbell,  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  was 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Clarion 
bar.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  Avas  elected  pres- 
ident judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  dis- 
trict, then  Mercer,  Venango,  Clarion,  Jeffer- 
son and  Forest  counties.  He  was  an  able 
and  upright  judge,  Avell  remembered  by 
lawyers  and  people  of  Jefferson.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  in  1871  he  resumed  practice  suc- 
cessfully, retiring  to  private  life  in  1886. 
He  died  August  3,  1892. 

Hon.  William  P.  Jenks,  Brookville,  Pa., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  then  resid- 
ing at  Punxsutawney,  Jefferson  county.  He 
removed  to  Brookville,  where  he  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  law  in  1843  or  1844. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
at  the  bar.  He  was  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Jenks,  Jenks  & Clark.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Legislature  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1867-8.  In  1871  he  Avas  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  Clarion,  Jefferson  and 
Forest  counties,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  resumed  the  practice  of  laAv,  in 
January,  1882.  He  was  for  ten  years  asso- 
ciate counsel  with  his  brother,  Hon.  George 
A.  Jenks,  for  the  immense  estate  of  John  E. 
Du  Bois.  He  Avas  an  upright,  able  judge, 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 


people  of  the  county  to  a marked  degree.  A 
noble  life  of  usefulness  and  service  for  good 
which  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  standard  of  the  people.  lie 
died  April  25,  1902. 

Hon.  Elijah  Heath  Clark,  of  Brookville, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Jefferson,  his 
native  county,  in  1866.  His  father  had  been 
one  of  the  pioneer  laAA^yers  of  the  county. 
For  a few  years  Mr.  Clark  engaged  in  prac- 
tice as  partner  Avith  L.  A.  Grunder,  Esq.,  and 
in  1869  entered  into  partnership  Avith  Wil- 
liam P.  Jenks,  Esq.,  and  his  brother,  George 
A.  Jenks,  Esq.,  as  Jenks,  Jenks  & Clark;  and 
the  firm  became,  on  the  election  of  Judge 
Jenks  to  the  bench  in  1871,  the  widely  known 
firm  of  Jenks  & Clark,  continuing  for  nearly 
twenty  years  as  one  of  the  leading  laAv  firms 
of  Jefferson  and  neighboring  counties.  In 
1891  he  Avas  elected  president  judge  of  the 
Eighteenth  Judicial  district,  being  Clarion 
county  with  Jefferson  attached,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  courts  of  both  counties,  re- 
siding in  Clarion.  In  1875  Jefferson  Avas 
created  a separate  judicial  district,  and 
Judge  Clark  continued  to  preside  over  the 
courts  of  Clarion  until  the  end  of  his  term. 
Judge  Clark  during  his  term  presided  with 
dignity  and  learning,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  felloAv  citizens.  . 

Hon.  John  W.  Reed,  of  Brookville,  Pa., 
studied  laAv  in  the  office  of  Hon.  James  Camp- 
bell, of  Clarion,  and  Avas  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  that  county  August  23,  1875,  but  he 
began  his  career  as  a lawyer  in  Brookville 
in  partnership  Avith  Hon.  A.  C.  White,  as 
White  & Reed.  After  tAVO  years  he  returned 
to  Clarion  and  became  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  Wilson,  Jenks  & Reed.  Later  he  Avent  to 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  but  in  1884  returned  to 
Clarion,  AArhere  he  practiced  until  1895. 
During  these  years  he  became  quite  promi- 
nent as  a laAvyer  of  learning  and  ability. 
He  Avas  appointed  by  Governor  Hastings 
president  judge  of  the  neAvly  created  judi- 
cial district  of  Jefferson  county  in  1895,  and 
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in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  elected 
president  judge.  He  has  since  presided  over 
the  courts  of  this  county,  and  is  frequently 
called  to  preside  at  the  courts  of  neighboring 
counties. 

Judge  Reed,  though  young  in  years,  has 
made  a record  for  prompt  dispatch  of  the 
business  of  the  court.  Thoroughness  and 
industry  have  characterized  his  legal  career, 
as  well  as  ability  and  dignity  as  a judge. 
Thus  far  his  decisions  have  seldom  been  re- 
versed in  the  higher  courts. 

THE  BAR. 

The  judges  who  presided  over,  and  the 
lawyers  who  transacted  business  for  the  pio- 
neer residents  of  Jefferson  county,  were  at 
first  from  other  neighboring  counties,  or  the 
county  to  which  it  Avas  for  the  time  attached. 
A local  bar  of  resident  attorneys  began  with 
the  first  court  held  in  December,  1830,  who 
will  be  mentioned  in  order  later.  In  those 
days  the  lawyers  usually  traveled  on  horse 
back  bringing  their  papers,  sometimes  books, 
in  their  saddle-bags ; they  were  polite  gentle- 
men, especially  so,  it  is  said,  in  not  refusing 
a ‘ ‘ drink ; ’ ’ and  an  old  resident  relates  hav- 
ing seen  several,  at  the  close  of  the  “term,” 
on  a “jamboree,”  riding  on  their  horses  into, 
and  lining  up  before  the  old  fashioned  bar  of 
the  Pioneer  hotel  at  Brookville.  Presum- 
ably, however,  none  of  the  following : 

Prominent  among  the  many  lawyers  from 
other  counties  who  early  visited  frequently 
and  practiced  at  Brookville,  were  Hon. 
Thomas  White,  William  Bank,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Titian  J.  Coffee,  Ephriam  Carpenter,  Esq., 
and  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Indiana;  Hon. 
James  Burnside,  of  Bellefonte;  Hon.  William 
F.  Johnson  and  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  of 
Kittanning;  Hiram  Payne,  Esq.,  of  M’Kean 
Co.;  Hon.  S.  A.  Purviance,  of  Butler;  Hon. 
Alexander  McCalmont  and  Hon.  John  W. 
Howe,  Esq.,  of  Franklin;  Hon.  Henry 
Souther,  of  Ridgway;  Hon.  Carlton  B.  Cur- 
tis, of  Warren;  Hon.  William  L.  Corbett,  B. 


J.  Reid,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  J.  T.  Maffett,  of 
Clarion,  and  others  of  equal  prominence 
practiced  here  occasionally. 

During  these  years  and  later  the  local  bar 
of  Jefferson  county  grew  in  number,  experi- 
ence and  ability;  and  furnished  some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  prominent  jurists  and 
lawyers  of  the  state,  and  some  who  became 
of  distinguished  national  reputation. 

DECEASED,  REMOVED,  OR  NOT  IN 
PRACTICE. 

List  of  former  resident  attorneys,  who 
have  deceased,  or  removed,  or  not  now  prac- 
ticing : 

Hugh  Brady,  Esq.,  Brookville,  the  pioneer 
attorney  of  the  county,  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  first  court,  December,  1830;  died  Septem- 
ber 4,  1861,  at  Brookville. 

Cephas  Dunham,  Esq.,  Brookville,  admit- 
ted September,  1831 ; died  and  buried  at 
Brookville,  1843. 

Benjamin  Bartholomew,  Brookville,  ad- 
mitted September,  1831,  removed  to  Warren, 
then  to  Schuylkill  county. 

E.  A.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Brookville,  admit- 
ted May,  1834;  removed  and  died  during 
war  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lewis  B.  Dumham,  Brookville,  admitted 
September,  1835.  First  law  student  of  the 
county,  after  some  years  removed  to  Maquo- 
keta,  la. 

Richard  Arthurs,  Brookville,  admitted 
September,  1836,  elected  district  attorney  in 
1850 ; practiced  law  for  many  years ; was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  various  business  enter- 
prises as  merchant,  real  estate,  lumberman 
and  banker.  He  was  a man  of  strong,  inde- 
pendent opinions  a id  character.  Died  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1892. 

Benjamin  F.  Lucas,  Brookville,  admitted 
about  the  years  1836  to  1840,  prominent 
practitioner,  removed  to  Pittsburgh  about 
1861. 

Jesse  G.  Clark  came  to  Brookville  in  Sep- 
tember, 1830.  In  1837  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  and  in  1840  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  county.  He  joined  in  partnership  in 
1841  with  David  Barclay  Jenks.  He  was 
the  father  of  Hon.  E.  H.  Clark.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1847. 

Elijah  Heath,  Esq.,  Brookville,  came  to 
this  county  as  a settler  in  1818 ; was  ap- 
pointed county  commissioner  in  1829,  and 
associate  judge  1830,  resigned  in  1835.  Read 
law  with  Benjamin  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  at  December  term,  1835.  Be- 
came a partner  of  Hon.  Isaac  G.  Gordon  from 
1846  to  1850,  when  removed  to  Pittsburgh. 
Very  prominent  as  business  man  in  the  early 
history  of  the  county.  Died  at  New  Mon- 
mouth, N.  Y.,  in  1875. 

David  Barclay  Jenks,  Brookville.  Educa- 
ted at  Washington  college,  read  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  later  ’30s, 
and  located  at  Brookville.  His  brother, 
Hon.  W.  P.  Jenks,  read  law  with  him.  He 
was  successful  in  the  new  town,  but  just  as 
a hopeful  career  seemed  begun,  died  while 
attending  court  at  Clarion,  May  6,  1848. 

Samuel  Barclay  Bishop  came  to  Brookville 
in  1835.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837 ; he  was  a prominent  and  influential  cit- 
izen. He  died  March  26,  1856. 

Thomas  Lucas,  Brookville,  admitted  De- 
cember term,  1840. 

David  S.  Deering,  Brookville,  admitted 
May,  1843.  He  quit  the  profession,  remov- 
ing to  Iowa. 

Judge  Isaac  Grantham  Gordon,  Brook- 
ville, Pa.,  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage 
in  Lewisburg,  Union  county,  Pennsylvania, 
December  22,  1819.  Pie  was  a moulder  by 
trade ; educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
Lewisburg  academy : studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  Union  county  April, 
1843.  Three  months  later  opened  his  first 
office  in  Curwensville,  Clearfield  county,  and 
became  associated  with  George  R.  Barret, 
Esq.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Brookville, 
Jefferson  county,  where  he  joined  in  partner- 
ship with  Elijah  Heath  until  the  latter  re- 


moved to  Pittsburgh  in  1850.  In  1860-61  Mr. 
Gordon  represented  the  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Clearfield,  Elk  and 
McKean,  in  the  State  Legislature,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ilart- 
ranft  president  judge  of  the  new  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Mercer  and  Venango,  until  the  elec- 
tion should  occur.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  and  became 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  in  1887.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Brookville  September  4, 
1893.  No  words  will  express  his  legal  at- 
tainments and  prominence  as  lawyer,  and 
learning  as  a jurist,  better  than  the  foregoing 
brief  statement  of  his  record.  Throughout 
life  he  always  was  much  beloved  and  ad- 
mired on  account  of  his  sterling,  kindly  and 
noble  Christian  character,  by  the  people  of 
his  home  community  and  throughout  the 
state. 

George  W.  Zeigler  was  admitted  at  May 
term,  1847,  and  practiced  with  success  until 
May,  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Sunburj^. 
He  was  prominent  as  a lawyer  and  politician, 
having  been  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

Edward  Hutchison,  Brookville;  admitted 
May,  1847 ; shortly  thereafter  he  removed  to 
Indiana,  thence  to  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
died. 

John  K.  Coxson,  Punxsutawney,  was  ad- 
mitted May,  1849;  died  July  16,  1879. 

George  W.  Andrews,  Brookville,  admitted 
September,  1847.  He  attained  prominence 
in  practice  at  this  bar  until  he  removed  to 
Denver  in  1873,  where  he  continued  prac- 
tice. He  represented  the  district  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1873.  He  died  June  5,  1892. 

William W.  Wise,  Brookville,  was  admitted 
December,  1852.  He  was  prominent  as  ed- 
itor, lawyer,  politician  and  soldier.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  A soldier 
of  the  war  of  1848,  he  also  enlisted  from  this 
county  as  captain  of  Company  K,  Eighth 
Pennsylvania,  three  months  men;  and  later 
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was  appointed  a captain  in  the  regular  army. 
He  died  of  wounds  received  at  Stone  River, 
December  31,  1862. 

David  Barclay,  Brookville,  wa*  admitted 
December,  1849:  was  elected  to  vungress  in 
1854.  A prominent  attorney  at  the  bar  until 
bis  removal  to  Pittsburgh  in  I860,  and  later 
to  Kittanning,  Pa.,  where  be  died  Septem- 
ber, 1889. 

L.  D.  Rodgers,  Brookville,  was  admitted 
September,  1851.  He  practiced  here  for 
quite  a number  of  years,  then  removed  to 
Franklin,  Pa.,  and  from  thence  to  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Charles  L.  Lamberton,  Clarion,  was  admit- 
ted September,  1851,  and  practiced  at  this  bar 
for  a few  years,  when  he  returned  to  Clarion. 
He  represented  the  district  in  the  Senate  of 
the  state. 

James  McCahan,  Brookville,  admitted 
May,  1853,  and  practiced  for  a number  of 
years.  He  was  elected  district  attorney,  and 
later  on  removed  to  Kansas,  where  be  died 
in  the  ’80  ;s. 

Martin  R.  Cooley,  Brookville,  admitted 
May,  1853;  soon  after  be  removed  to  Mich- 
igan, where  be  died. 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Brookville,  admitted 
December,  1853.  He  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature from  the  district,  but  near  the  close 
of  bis  term  removed. 

Phineas  W.  Jenks,  Punxsutawney,  admit- 
ted February,  1854;  be  was  at  one  time 
prominently  known  as  a lawyer  of  ability 
and  member  of  the  firm  of  Jenks  & Winslow, 
and  also  engaged  in  coal  and  timber  land 
sales.  He  died  April  14,  1890. 

Samuel  J.  Fryer,  Brookville,  was  admitted 
September,  1854,  and  after  some  years  re- 
moved to  Parker  City,  Pa.,  where  be  resides. 

Alex  Louis  Gordon,  Brookville,  Pa.,  stud- 
ied law  with  his  brother,  la  to  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  admitted  Febru- 
ary. 1855,  and  became  partner  as  Gordon  & 
Brother.  He  was  elected  district  attorney 
in  1858,  and  re-elected  in  1861 ; was  assistant 


assessor  of  internal  revenue,  for  the  district, 
in  1864;  recruited  and  became  captain  of 
Company  B,  Fifty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
militia,  assisting  in  staying  the  famous  ‘ ‘ Mor- 
gan raid.”  Mr.  Gordon  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  bar.  His  noble 
character,  public  spirit,  deep  interest  in  bis 
fellow  men,  and  bis  generous  help,  both  by 
bis  means  and  time,  of  any  enterprise  for 
good,  or  call  for  aid,  made  him  very  much  be- 
loved and  esteemed  by  the  people  of  bis  com- 
munity and  county.  He  died  May  3,  1885. 

Amor  A.  Me  Knight,  Brookville,  soon  after 
admission  in  February,  1555,  entered  into 
partnership  with  George  W.  Andrews,  Esq., 
as  Andrews  & McKnight,  and  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  a successful  practice,  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  ended  a promising 
career.  He  raised  and  became  captain  of 
Company  I,  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, three  months  men,  as  early  as  April 
24,  1861 ; afterwards  in  September,  1561,  be- 
came colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  which  he  brought 
to  that  splendid  efficiency  in  discipline,  drill 
and  fighting  qualities,  which  won  for  it  the 
name  of  the  Wildcat  Regiment,  and  finally 
gave  it  such  a glorious  record  in  the  war. 
He  was  killed  leading  his  regiment  in  a 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Chaneellorsville,  May 
3,  1863. 

George  Rodgers,  Brookville,  admitted 
May,  1855,  and  died  soon  after. 

William  K.  McKee,  Punxsutawney,  admit- 
ted September.  1555,  and  was  elected  district 
attorney  the  same  year.  He  died  at  Punxsu- 
tawney, Jefferson  county,  March  5,  1555. 

John  Hastings,  Punxsutawney.  admitted 
to  the  bar  February,  1559.  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  prominent  in  political  life,  having  been 
postmaster  at  Brookville  under  President 
Polk : member  of  the  legislature  in  1545-49 ; 
collector  of  canal  revenue  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
1851-52.  under  President  Pierce ; collector  of 
customs.  Pittsburgh.  He  was  captain  of 
Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Penn- 
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sylvania  Volunteers,  in  the  war  of  1861-65, 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  lie  died 
at  Punxsutawney,  May  21,  1899. 

John  Conrad,  Brookville,  was  admitted 
May,  1859.  He  had  studied  law  under  Hon. 
A.  W.  Taylor,  at  Indiana,  and  was  first  ad- 
mitted in  Cambria  county.  Soon  after  com- 
ing to  Brookville  he  joined  in  partnership, 
during  his  career,  with  the  well-known  firms 
of  Andrews  & Conrad,  Zeigler  & Conrad, 
Conrad  & Marlin,  Conrad  & Mundorff,  and 
as  Conrad  & Son,  after  his  son,  W.  N.  Con- 
rad, was  admitted.  Mr.  Conrad  was  a man 
of  sterling  character,  which  with  his  industry 
brought  him  prominence  at  the  bar.  He  died 
November  11,  1899.  His  practice  has  been 
continued  by  his  son,  W.  N.  Conrad,  Esq. 

Lewis  A.  Grander,  Brookville,  admitted 
December,  1862.  He  was  elected  district  at- 
torney the  same  year.  He  later  removed  to 
Warren,  thence  to  Mechanicsburg,  where  he 
died  May  25,  1878. 

A.  C.  Thompson,  Brookville,  was  admitted 
December,  1864.  He  read  law  with  Hon. 
George  A.  Jenks.  Having  enlisted  in  the 
army  early  in  1861,  became  captain  of  Com- 
pany K,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers ; he  participated  in  many 
of  its  battles  and  was  twice  severely 
wounded.  He  removed  after  the  war  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  was  there  elected  pro- 
bate judge  of  his  county;  was  elected  to 
Congress  for  three  terms  from  Ohio,  and  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  United 
States  district  judge.  He  resides  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

Charles  S.  Andrews,  Brookville,  admitted 
May,  1865,  shortly  removed  to  Brazil,  Ind., 
where  he  became  a banker. 

R.  M.  Matson,  Brookville,  admitted  Sep- 
tember, 1866 ; after  practicing  for  some 
years,  he  engaged  extensively  in  other  occu- 
pations. 

John  McMurray,  Brookville,  admitted  De- 
cember, 1866,  practiced  law  for  several 
ye^rs,  represented  the  county  in  the  consti- 


tutional convention  of  1873.  Later  he  be- 
came editor  and  publisher  of  the  Brookville 
Democrat. 

Willia  ~"'n  D.  J.  Marlin,  Brookville,  was 
admitted  in  February,  1868.  He  was  suc- 
cessful as  lawyer  and  business  man ; was  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Conrad  & 
Marlin  and  Stewart  & Marlin;  engaged  in 
promoting  such  public  enterprises  as  the 
Brookville  Cemetery  company,  water  works, 
and  Brookville  National  bank.  He  died  No- 
vember 15,  1888,  an  honored  and  respected 
citizen. 

Benton  P.  Arthurs,  Brookville,  admitted 
February,  1871,  died  November  25,  1872. 

Charles  M.  Brewer,  Punxsutawney;  was 
admitted  May,  1871.  He  practiced  at  this 
bar  with  some  success,  and  is  remembered  as 
of  the  firms  of  Hastings  & Brewer,  and 
Campbell  & Brewer.  He  died  May  17,  1891. 

John  T.  Diltz,  Punxsutawney;  was  admit- 
ted May,  1875,  and  moved  west. 

A.  J.  Monks,  Punxsutawney ; was  admitted 
May,  1875.  Mr.  Monks  was  prominent  in  the 
county,  having  been  first  lieutenant  Com- 
pany I,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers;  he  was  twice  severely 
wounded.  Mr.  Monks  was  commissioner  of 
the  county  in  1866 ; postmaster  of  the  Senate 
at  Harrisburg  in  1869.  He  was  a leader  in 
politics,  a public  spirited  citizen.  His  health 
failed  on  account  of  his  wounds  and  he  died 
November  22,  1884. 

Madison  M.  Meredeth,  Brookville,  admit- 
ted January,  1876.  He  removed  to  Ebens- 
burg  in  1877,  and  thence  to  Clarion  later. 

Burke  Corbett,  Brookville,  admitted  De- 
cember, 1876,  and  engaged  in  practice  here 
until  he  removed  to  Oregon  in  May, 
1878.  In  1882,  he  removed  to  and  settled  at 
Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  successfully  until  fall  of  1900, 
when  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  is  now  in  active  practice. 

J.  C.  Whitehill,  Brookville,  admitted  Feb- 
ruary 1877 ; not  in  practice. 
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M.  F.  Leason,  Brookville,  admitted  Febru- 
ary, 1877.  He  removed  to  Kittanning,  where 
he  has  become  prominent  and  successful. 

Hon.  Calvin  Rayburn,  was  admitted  at 
Brookville  in  September,  1879,  and  shortly 
after  removed  to  Kittanning,  where  he  was 
subsequently  elected  president  judge,  lie  is 
now  practicing  at  that  bar. 

George  T.  Rodgers,  Brookville,  admitted 
September,  1879.  After  briefly  engaging  in 
practice,  he  became  cashier  of  Jefferson 
County  National  bank  for  some  years,  then 
organized  the  Lamar,  Mo.,  National  bank. 
He  died  1890,  at  Brookville. 

James  M.  Corbett,  Brookville,  admitted 
May,  1882 ; removed  to  Grand  Forks,  Da- 
kota, and  subsequently  to  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 

Denny  C.  Ogden,  Brookville,  admitted 
September,  1882;  removed  to  Greensburg. 

John  T.  Bell,  was  admitted  at  Brookville, 
June,  1887,  and  removed  to  Kansas. 

Walter  W.  Ames  was  admitted  at  Brook- 
ville, September,  1888,  where  he  practiced 
for  some  years,  when  he  removed  to  Ridg- 
way  in  189  — . Died  about  1901. 

William  W.  Wyant,  Punxsutawney,  admit- 
ted September,  1888.  Removed  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

B.  A.  Brown,  Punxsutawney,  admitted 
May,  1891 ; W.  W.  Corbett,  December,  1891 ; 
Francis  J.  Weakley,  January,  1896,  removed; 
D.M.  Geist,  June  2,  1896,  is  now  practicing  at 
New  Bethlehem,  Clarion  county;  John  D. 
Croasman,  admitted  from  Punxsutawney,  in 
September,  1897,  a captain  in  the  army 
since  1898,  in  the  Philippines;  W.  H.  Stamey, 
admitted  November  23,  1897,  from  Reynolds- 
ville,  removed ; W.  Mervin  Craft,  Brook- 
ville, admitted  August  8,  1898,  now  in  prac- 
tice at  Washington,  Pa. 

Mark  R.  Craig,  Brookville,  was  admitted 
August,  1889 ; practiced  but  a short  time  un- 
til engaged  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  company,  and  Pitts- 


burgh Coal  company,  tie  was  admitted  to 
the  Allegheny  county  bar  in  June,  1901. 

H.  R.  Martin,  Punxsutawney,  admitted 
September,  1899.  W.  B.  Adams,  Punxsu- 
tawney, admitted  August,  1898.  George 
English,  admitted  August,  1899. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR  IN  ACTIVE 
PRACTICE. 

George  A.  Jenks,  Brookville,  February, 
1859;  Reuben  C.  Winslow,  Punxsutawney, 
February,  1860 ; Alexander  C.  White,  Brook- 
ville, December,  1862;  Elijah  PI.  Clark, 
Brookville,  December,  1866;  William  F. 
Stewart,  Brookville,  September,  1867 ; It. 
Clay  Campbell,  Punxsutawney,  February, 
1868;  William  M.  Fairman,  Punxsutawney, 
May,  1871 ; John  St.  Clair,  Punxsutawney, 
May,  1871 ; Camden  Mitchell,  Reynoldsvilie, 
December,  1871;  Marion  M.  Davis,  Reynolds- 
vilie, December,  1871 ; Charles  Corbett, 
Brookville,  July,  1872;  Henry  W.  Mundorff, 
Punxsutawney,  Jnly,  1875;  C.  C.  Benscotter, 
Brookville,  September,  1875;  S.  A.  Craig, 
Brookville,  December,  1875;  D.  E.  Brenne- 
man,  Brookville,  September,  1876;  George 
W.  Means,  Brookville,  September,  1876; 
J.  A.  Scott,  Brookville,  September,  1876; 
John  W.  Walker,  Brookville,  February, 
1877 ; John  E.  Calderwood,  Punxsutawney, 
February,  1878;  S.  H.  Whitehall,  Brookville, 
September,  1878;  William  M.  Gillespie, 
Punxsutawney,  February,  1879;  Hiram  H. 
Brosius,  Brookville,  Febi’uary,  1880;  Cadmus 
Z.  Gordon,  Brookville,  September,  1880; 
John  M.  Van  Vliet,  Brookville,  September, 
1882;  George  D.  Jenks,  Punxsutawney,  Sep- 
tember, 1882 ; Cyrus  II.  Blood,  Brookville, 
February,  1883;  Alexander  J.  Trait,  Punx- 
sutawney, September,  1883 ; Edward  A.  Car- 
malt,  Brookville,  September,  1884;  G.  A. 
Blose,  Hamilton,  September,  1886 ; William 
L.  McCracken,  Brookville,  May,  1887 ; Wil- 
liam W.  Winslow,  Punxsutawney,  December, 
1888;  N.  L.  Strong,  Brookville,  March,  1891; 
Benjamin  M.  Clark,  Brookville,  May,  1891; 
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James  Y.  Murray,  Brookville,  May,  1892; 
Jacob  L.  Fisher,  Puxnsutawney,  June,  1892; 
John  M.  White,  Brookville,  December,  1892 ; 
Henry  I.  Wilson,  Big  Run,  February,  1893; 
William  Jenks,  Punxsutawney,  December, 
1893 ; George  M.  McDonald,  Reynoldsville, 
February,  1894;  Hugh  B.  McCullough, 
Brockwayville,  February,  1894;  Jeff  G. 
Wingert,  Punxsutawney,  January,  1895; 
William  N.  Conrad,  Brookville,  May,  1896; 
J.  B.  Stewart,  Brookville,  May,  1896 ; Smith 
McCreight,  Reynoldsville,  September,  1896 ; 
William  T.  Darr,  Brookville,  September, 
1897 ; Clarence  0.  Morris,  Punxsutawney, 
September,  1897 ; William  Blair  Adams, 
Punxsutawney,  August,  1898 ; Blake  E. 
Irvin,  Brookville,  May,  1899;  Lex  N.  Mitch- 
ell, Punxsutawney,  January,  1900. 

Hon.  George  A.  Jenks,  Brookville,  Pa., 
graduated  at  Jefferson  college  in  1858,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  February,  1859.  He 
soon  attained  prominence  as  a trial  lawyer, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  Jefferson  county  bar.  In  the  fall  of  1874 
he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress ; 
was  made  chairman  of  the  invalid  pension 
committee ; was  elected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  represent  it  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Belknap  impeachment  trial, 
and  by  the  committee,  to  make  an  argument 
on  the  law  as  to  whether  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  could  be  impeached  after  his 
term  had  expired  and  also  to  argue  the  facts 
on  the  trial.  Pie  took  a prominent  part  on 
the  Geneva  Award  argument.  On  the  con- 
test before  the  electoral  commission  with 
reference  to  whether  Tilden  or  Playes  Avas 
elected,  he  Avas  chosen  to  make  the  argu- 
ment before  the  commission,  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  Tilden.  He  was  nominated  by 

the  Democratic  state  convention  as  a candi- 

( 

date  for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1880. 
In  1885,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, and  served  until  March,  1886,  then 
resigned.  In  July,  1886,  was  appointed  by 


President  Cleveland  solicitor  general  of  the 
United  States,  and  served  until  the  rising 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1889,  Avhen  he  re- 
signed. He  was  then  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  to  lead  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  rPhe  Bell 
P'elephone  company.  He  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  in 
1898.  While  in  Congress  Mr.  Jenks  ac- 
quired national  fame  by  his  splendid  foren- 
sic and  evident  legal  acquirements  and 
acumen.  This  Avas  so  conspicuously  shown 
in  his  arguments  on  pensions,  the  Geneva 
Award,  the  Belknap  impeachment  trial,  and 
before  the  electoral  commission,  as  to  draAv 
the  personal  attention  and  marked  favor- 
able comment  of  men  of  such  standing  as 
Senators  Bayard,  Thurman  and  others.  These 
are  only  a part  of  the  prominent  duties  per- 
formed and  distinguished  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Jenks;  the  limits  of  this  sketch  do 
not  admit  of  giving  his  record  in  full.  When 
one  remembers  he  Avas  in  Congress  but  for 
a single  term,  the  conspicuous  brilliancy  of 
his  short  career  there  is  more  manifest. 
Given  a great  occasion  and  opportunity,  it 
sIioavs  quick  and  masterly  grasp  and  pre- 
paration to  take  hold  of  it  as  he  did.  These 
several  promotions  came  to  him  unsought. 
It  is  regrettable  that  his  position  in  a minor- 
ity party  in  district  and  state,  precluded 
further  opportunity  for  a still  more  ex- 
tended career,  for  Avhich  he  was  so  Avell 
fitted.  The  people  of  his  native  tOAvn  and 
county,  irrespective  of  party,  should  be,  and 
largely  are,  proud  of  him  as  one  of  their 
so  highly  honored  felloAV  citizens.  Mr.  Jenks 
is  still  in  active  practice  in  the  firm  knoAAm 
as  Jenks  & Corbett. 

Hon.  Reuben  C.  Winslow,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney,  read  law  Avitli  P.  W.  Jenks,  Esq., 
and  AAms  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1860. 
He  entered  soon  into  partnership  with  his 
preceptor,  in  the  firm  knoAvn  as  Jenks  & 
Winslow,  and  later  as  WinsloAv  & Calder- 
Avood,  both  successful  law  firms.  He  Avas 
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elected  to  tlie  State  Senate  from  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Indiana  district,  in  1875-6. 

Hon.  Alexander  C.  White,  Broolcville,  Pa., 
removed  from  Armstrong  county  to  Jeffer- 
son, locating  at  Punxsutawney  in  1860.  He 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  of  three  months’  men,  in  April, 
1861.  Mr.  White  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  December  term,  1862 ; was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1867,  and  removed  to 
Brookville  in  1868,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1870.  A lawyer  of  recognized  ability  at  the 
bar,  and  prominent  as  politician  and  citizen, 
he  was  elected  in  1884  to  Congress  from  the 
Twenty-fifth  district,  composed  of  Arm- 
strong, Indiana,  Jefferson,  Clarion  and  For- 
est counties.  lie  is  in  active  practice,  asso- 
ciated with  his  son,  John  M.  White,  Esq., 
as  White  & Son. 

William  Francis  Stewart,  Brookville,  Pa., 
graduated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  col- 
lege and  at  once  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Jenks  & Clark.  He  was 
admitted  in  1867  and  has  ever  since  pur- 
sued his  profession  with  success.  He  has 
taken  part  in  many  of  the  most  important 
cases  that  have  been  tried  in  the  county, 
such  as  the  celebrated  cases  of  Thatcher  vs. 
Woodrop,  Fenn  vs.  Dickey  et  al.,  Dunbar  vs. 
Jenks,  Commonwealth  vs.  Walk,  which  he 
gained  against  powerful  opposition;  has 
been  engaged  in  everything  arising  from 
the  extensive  business  of  Alex.  M.  McClure, 
in  his  life  time,  and  is  now  managing  his 
large  estate.  In  1878,  was  .joined  in  part- 
nership with  W.  D.  J.  Marlin,  Esq.,  under 
firm  name  of  Stewart  & Marlin,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1884  by  Mr.  Stewart  going  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  practiced  law,  and 
took  such  interest  in  military  matters  as  to 
be  appointed  on  the  governor’s  military 
staff  at  the  New  Orleans  exposition.  In 
1886,  he  returned  to  Brookville,  Pa.,  and  re- 
sumed his  profession,  and  with  perfect  health 
and  strength  is  still  fighting  the  battle  of 
life.  Besides  being  one  of  the  leading  law- 


yers at  the  bar,  Mr.  Stewart  is  quite  promi- 
nent in  Grand  Army  circles,  and  took  great 
interest  in  organizing  the  Jefferson  County 
Bar  Association,  of  which  he  is  now  presi- 
dent. 

H.  Clay  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  Glade  Run  academy,  and  Waynes- 
burg  college,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  1861-5  in  Company  A,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in 
the  Second  Battalion  six  months’  men,  and 
as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. He  studied  law  with  Messrs.  Jenks 
& Winslow,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
February,  1868,  and  joined  in  partnership 
with  Captain  John  Hastings,  as  Hastings  & 
Campbell,  until  1870,  when  for  three 'years 
he  resided  in  Indiana,  Pa.  In  1873,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  until 
1879,  when  he  became  interested  in  mining 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  In  1881  he 
resumed  practice  in  Punxsutawney,  asso- 
ciated with  C.  M.  Brewer,  Esq.,  as  the  law 
firm  of  Campbell  & Brewer.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  not  yet  been  a seeker  after  office,  pre- 
ferring to  give  his  entire  attention  to  his 
chosen  profession,  but  he  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Republican  party  of  Jef- 
ferson (then  the  minority  county  in  the  dis- 
trict) for  president  judge.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged during  his  career  as  a lawyer,  in  many 
important  cases,  and  his  perseverance  and 
ability  has  become  recognized.  He  prac- 
ticed law  for  a few  years  at  Brookville,  the 
county  seat.  Then  in  1895,  he  removed  and 
has  since  practiced  his  profession  at  Punx- 
sutawney, Pa. 

William  M.  Fairman,  Esq.,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa.,  served  his  country  well  as  a sol- 
dier in  Company  I,  Sixty-second  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers;  was  wounded  at  Gains 
Hill,  Va.,  in  1862.  Reading  law,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Jefferson  county,  in 
May,  1871,  and  was  elected  district  attorney 
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in  1876.  He  attained  by  his  ability,  promi- 
nence, especially  in  criminal  practice,  and 
as  a politician ; was  twice  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  (then  in  the  minority  in 
the  district)  for  Congress;  the  second  time 
declining  to  accept. 

Camdon  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  February,  1872, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Reynoldsville,  where 
he  has  continuously  practiced  his  profession. 
Attention  to  the  interests  of  his  clients, 
known  independence  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter, has  brought  him  success  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  business  men  of  the  commun- 
ity. He  has  been  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tianal  bank  of  Reynoldsville  since  1873,  and 
also  an  officer  of  the  Reynoldsville  Water 
company. 

Marion  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Reynoldsville, 
read  law  with  Hon.  A.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Indiana.  He  removed  to  Osage  Mission, 
Kan.,  where  he  practiced  law  about  a year; 
returning  to  his  native  state,  he  located  in 
Reynoldsville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Jef- 
ferson county  bar,  December,  1871.  His  in- 
dustry and  character  for  integrity  has  given 
him  good  standing  and  success  at  the  bar 
of  this  county. 

Charles  Corbett,  Esq.,  of  Brookville,  Pa., 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  county,  in  July,  1872,  and  the  next 
year,  1873,  was  elected  district  attorney,  fill- 
ing the  office  with  credit.  Shortly  thereafter 
entered  into  partnership  with  A.  L.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  as  Gordon  & Corbett,  forming  one  of 
the  leading  law  firms  of  the  county.  For  a 
time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett continued  his  practice  successfully 
alone,  but  in  1899  the  partnership  of  Jenks 
& Corbett  was  formed  with  Hon.  G.  A.  Jenks. 
Mr.  Corbett  has  by  his  well  known  industry 
and  methodical  care,  combined  with  good 
natural  legal  ability  gained  a leading  place 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  county. 

Henry  W.  Mundorff,  Esq.,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Pa.,  practiced  law  after  his  admis- 


sion to  the  bar  in  May,  1875,  in  his  native 
town.  Then  moved  to  Brookville,  where  en- 
tering into  partnership  with  John  Conrad, 
Esq.;  the  well-known  firm  of  Conrad  & Mun- 
dorff  continued  successfully  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Mundorff  has  removed  to  Punxsu- 
tawney,  where  he  practices  his  profession. 
His  good  legal  insight,  skillful  and  careful 
attention  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  with 
his  fine  social  qualities  justifies  his  success. 

C.  C.  Benscotter,  Esq.,  of  Brookville,  Pa., 
was  first  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lycoming 
county,  at  Williamsport-,  Pa.  In  a short  time 
he  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  was  admit- 
ted September,  1875,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Reynoldsville,  and  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1882.  He  then  removed  to 
Brookville,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885,  and 
made  a faithful  and  efficient  officer.  Mr. 
Benscotter  has  excellent  legal  and  oratorical 
ability,  and  has  acquired  a recognized  promi- 
nent position  at  the  bar. 

Hon.  S.  A.  Craig,  of  Brookville,  Pa.,  in 
early  life  was  a printer,  then  school  teacher, 
receiving  his  education  at  Jefferson  college. 
In  April,  1861,  while  at  college,  he  enlisted 
as  private  in  the  army ; was  promoted  to  cap- 
tain of  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  1862 ; after  re- 
ceiving three  severe  wounds  in  successive 
battles,  he  was  commissioned  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1863,  a captain  in  the  V.  R.  C., 
United  States  army.  He  held  a number  of 
responsible  positions  under  this  appoint- 
ment as  provost  marshal,  and  in  the  Freed- 
man’s bureau,  in  Indianapolis  and  Texas,  un- 
til he  resigned  in  December,  1865.  He  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  na- 
tive county  in  December,  1875,  and  has 
since  continued  to  practice  his  profession 
successfully.  He  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney in  1879.  Represented  the  Twenty-first 
Congressional  district,  composed  of  West- 
moreland, Indiana.  Armstrong  and  Jefferson 
counties,  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  1890-1. 
By  industry,  ability  and  integrity,  which 
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has  characterized  his  life,  Mr.  Craig  has  ac- 
quired a substantial  place  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

George  W.  Means,  Esq.,  of  Brookville,  Pa., 
graduated  at  Bucknell  college,  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  in  1875.  Immediately  studying  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Jefferson  county, 
in  1876.  He  has  continuously  engaged  in 
practice  since  in  Brookville.  In  1890  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  half  brother, 
Hon.  E.  H.  Clark,  and  shortly  after  on  the 
admission  of  Judge  Clark's  son,  Benjamin 
M.  Clark,  Esq.,  the  widely  known  and  suc- 
cessful firm  of  Clark,  Means  & Clark  was 
formed.  Then  on  the  election  of  Judge 
Clark  to  the  bench  the  firm  has  been  for 
years,  and  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  as  Means  & Clark.  Mr. 
Means  has  discriminating  legal  ability,  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  substantial  character, 
combined  with  fine  social  qiialities. 

John  E.  Calderwood,  Esq.,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney,  since  his  admission  in  February, 
1878,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  asso- 
ciated with  Hon.  R.  C.  Winslow,  as  Winslow 
& Calderwood,  for  many  years  successful 
practitioners  at  Punxsutawney.  Mr.  Cald- 
erwood possesses  excellent  character  for  in- 
tegrity and  painstaking  care  in  his  profes- 
sion and  is  an  esteemed  citizen. 

Hiram  H.  Brosius,  Esq.,  Brookville,  Pa., 
was  admitted  in  February,  1880,  and  has 
since  been  successful  in  practice,  especially 
in  orphan’s  court  business  and  in  pensions, 
lie  has  industry,  business  capacity  and  ex- 
cellent character  as  a lawyer,  business  man 
and  citizen. 

Cadmus  Z.  Gordon,  of  Brookville,  after 
graduation  at  Yale,  and  studying  law  with 
Jenks  & Clark  and  Gordon  & Corbett,  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  He  commenced 
practice  at  once  in  Brookville,  and  later 
joined  also  in  partnership  with  (now  Judge) 
Harry  R.  Wilson,  Esq.,  at  Clarion,  Pa.,  where 
lie  also  practiced.  Mr.  Gordon  comes  of  legal 
ancestry,  the  before  named  Justice  I.  G.  Gor- 
don was  his  father,  Hon.  G.  A.  and  W.  P. 
Jenks  his  uncles;  but  for  himself  he  has 
taken  a prominent  place  at  the  bar,  well  sus- 
tained by  his  legal  learning  and  ability. 

Alexander  Truitt,  Esq.,  of  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September, 
1883,  and  has  been  in  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful practice  since.  He  is  reputable  and 
prominent  as  a citizen  and  somewhat  active 
in  politics. 

Edward  A.  Carmalt,  Esq.,  Brookville,  Pa., 
was  after  reading  law  with  Hon.  William  P. 
Jenks,  admitted  September,  1884.  He  en- 
tered the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
with  characteristic  energy,  associating  him- 
self with  N.  L.  Strong,  Esq.,  as  Carmalt  & 
Strong,  now  become  well  known  and  success- 
ful practitioners.  Mr.  Carmalt  is  active  in 
politics,  is  a public  spirited  citizen,  and  ris- 
ing in  his  profession. 

William  L.  McCracken,  Brookville,  was 
admitted  May,  1887.  Later  he  was  elected 
district  attorney,  and  has  been  prominent  in 
his  party  (Democratic)  as  a politician. 

Benjamin  M.  Clark,  of  Brookville,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  after  reading  law  with  his 
father,  Hon.  E.  II.  Clark,  in  May,  1891.  He 
joined  in  partnership  at  once  with  his  father 
and  George  W.  Means,  Esq.,  as  Clark,  Means 
& Clark,  and  later  as  Means  & Clark.  The 
firm  has  been  since  among  the  leading  law 
firms  of  the  county.  Mr.  Clark  is  an  indus- 
trious and  capable  lawyer,  and  advancing 
in  his  chosen  profession. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

By  JOS.  B.  McENALLY 


Clearfield  county  was  formed  in  1804  un- 
der an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March 
26,  1804,  out  of  territory  previously  includ- 
ed in  Lycoming  and  Huntingdon  counties. 
The  next  year,  1805,  the  town  of  Clear- 
field Avas  selected  for  the  county  seat.  The 
inhabitants,  at  that  time,  Avere  few  and  scat- 
tered. For  judicial  and  for  other  purposes 
of  a general  character,  it  Avas  attached  to 
the  adjoining  county  of  Centre.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1822,  Avhen,  by  an  act 
of  January  29,  1822,  Clearfield  county  Avas 
separated  from  Centre,  and  given  such 
rights  as  belonged  to  the  other  counties  of 
the  state.  The  first  court  Avas  held  at  Clear- 
field on  the  third  Monday  of  October,  1822, 
by  Hon.  Charles  Huston  as  president  judge. 

The  boundaries  of  the  county  have  been, 
to  some  extent,  changed  and  reduced  since 
1822.  In  1823  a small  addition  Avas  made 
at  the  northeastern  part  by  running  a neAv 
line.  In  1843  a part  of  Clearfield  county 
was  put  into  Elk  county,  and  in  1868,  an- 
other small  part  Avas  taken  and  added  to 
Elk  and  Jefferson  counties.  Clearfield  is 
still  one  of  the  large  counties  of  the  state 
and  contains  1,130  square  miles.  Its  aver- 
age length  in  a straight  line  from  north  to 
south  is  about  thirty-five  miles  and  its  av- 
erage width  from  east  to  Avest  is  near  thirty- 
three  miles. 

The  surface  is  of  a mountainous  charac- 
ter. The  Allegheny  mountains  pass  through 
it.  In  a portion  of  the  Avestern  part  of  the 
county  the  waters  Aoav  westward  toAvard 
the  Ohio  river,  but  in  the  eastern,  southern 
and  northern  parts  the  waters  Aoav  into 
streams  running  northeastwardly,  which 


find  their  Avay  into  the  Susquehanna  river 
which  carries  them  in  a southeastward 
course  to  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

The  ground  Avas,  originally,  nearly  all 
covered  with  excellent  timber  of  different 
kinds,  including  large  bodies  of  Araluable 
Avhite  pine,  also  oak,  hemlock  and  other 
Avood  of  different  kinds.  Most  of  this  timber 
Avas  Avell  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  early  settlers  placed  but  little  value 
on  the  timber.  It  was  abundant,  the  market 
far  distant,  with  no  means  of  transportation 
except  by  floating  it  by  rafts  at  considerable 
risk  several  hundred  miles  doAvn  the  stream ; 
and  then  the  price  recerved  seemed  to  be  a 
very  moderate  compensation  for  the  labor 
and  expense.  IJoAvever,  betAveen  the  years 
1840  and  1850  the  people  of  Clearfield  comi- 
ty began  to  realize  that  pine  and  oak  timber 
Avas  of  some  value,  especially  if  it  Avas  near 
a navigable  stream.  Timber  land  began  to 
rise  in  price  and  some  tracts  of  AA'hite  pine, 
in  a score  of  years  rose  in  market  ATalue  from 
one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
To  this  steady  rise  for  many  years  in  the 
\Talue  of  timber  land  and  to  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  lumber  business,  most  of  the 
men  aaJio  gained  Avealth  in  Clearfield  county 
owe  much  of' their  success. 

The  lumber  business  having  made  a start, 
continued.  The  timber  cut  Avas  floated  doAvn 
the  stream  in  the  form  of  rafts  and  saAV  logs 
until  the  most  of  it  Avas  gone  before  1890. 
The  hills,  however,  contained  veins  of  ATalu- 
able  bituminous  coal.  These  Avere  opened 
from  time  to  time  and  the  population  Avas 
increased  by  the  addition  of  many  aaJio  Avere 
engaged  in  mining  operations. 
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The  lumbering  business  made  an  active 
and  stirring  population,  and  also  gave  rise 
to  much  litigation.  Frequently  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute  was  in  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  lines  of  the  original  surveys  un- 
der which  the  parties  respectively  claimed. 
A trial  of  title  in  such  case  was  generally 
long  and  tedious.  The  transaction  of  the. 
business  of  the  court  required,  probably, 
twice  the  time  that  would  have  been  needed 
in  a county  of  the  same  population  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  names  of  the  law  judges  who  presided 
in  the  district  which  included  Clearfield 
county  and  the  time  that  each  presided  from 
1822  to  1902  are  about  as  follows : 

Charles  Huston,  from  1822  to  April  26, 
1826;  Thomas  Burnside  from  April  26, 
1826,  to  April,  1841;  George  W.  Woodward, 
from  April,  1841,  to  April  1851;  James  T. 
Hale,  from  April,  1851,  to  December,  1851 ; 
Robert  G.  White,  from  December,  1851,  to 
May  31,  1852 ; John  C.  Knox,  from  June  1, 
1852,  to  April,  1853 ; James  Burnside,  from 
April  20,  1853,  to  July  1,  1859 ; James  Gam- 
ble, from  July,  1859,  to  December,  1859 ; 
Samuel  Linn,  from  December,  1859,  to  July, 
1868;  Joseph  B.  McEnallv,  from  July  3, 
1868,  to  December,  1868 ; Charles  A.  Mayer, 
from  December,  1868,  to  January,  1884; 
James  II.  Orvis,  additional  law  judge,  from 
April  10,  1874,  to  November,  1883;  David 
L.  Krebs,  from  January,  1884,  to  January, 
1894;  Cyrus  Gordon,  from  January,  1894, 
for  term  of  ten  years,  not  yet  expired. 

Four  of  the  judges,  viz.,  Charles  Huston, 
Thomas  Burnside,  George  W.  Woodward  and 
John  C.  Knox,  aftemvards  became  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  Judge 
Huston,  while  at  the  bar,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ablest  of  lawyers  and  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  of  advocates.  As  a 
judge  his  reputation  is  eq\ially  high. 

Thomas  Burnside  was  a safe  judge.  He 
was  noted  for  eccentricities  in  manners  and 
speech ; and  these,  on  account  of  his  promi- 


nent position  in  the  community,  attracted 
much  attention  and  caused  his  name  to  be 
remembered  by  many  Avhen  legal  opinions 
are  forgotten. 

George  W.  Woodward  was  a man  of  dig- 
nified presence  and  superior  intellectual 
ability.  ITe  Avas  a justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania  for  fifteen  years,  and 
gained  a high  reputation  as  a jurist. 

John  C.  Knox  Avas  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  common  pleas  judges.  Although  elect- 
ed to  the  supreme  bench  for  fifteen  years, 
he  resigned  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

The  bar  of  Clearfield  county  has  always 
had  among  its  members  some  able  lawyers. 
At  first  the  legal  business  Avas  small  and  the 
lawyers  few,  but  in  later  years  the  numbers 
increased  until  uoav  (1903)  the  resident  laAV- 
yers  number  forty  or  more. 

Of  those  A\Tho  became  resident  lawyers  of 
Clearfield  county  betAveen  1822  and  1829, 
inclusive,  only  six  can  be  named. 

Samuel  M.  Green  in  1822  Avas  appointed 
district  attorney  of  Clearfield  county  and 
continued  some  time  in  the  county,  but  hoAv 
long  is  noAV  uncertain. 

James  Hepburn  in  1822  began  to  practice 
law  in  Clearfield  and  continued  in  practice 
several  years,  until  his  death. 

Robert  Wallace  in  1825  came  to  Clearfield 
from  Huntingdon,  Avhere  he  had  been  prac- 
ticing law  a short  time.  He  remained  about 
a year,  and  then  in  1826  returned  to  Hunt- 
ingdon. Tie  came  back  to  Clearfield  in  1836 
and  practiced  Dav  until  1847.  He  then  went 
to  Hollidaysburg,  in  Blair  county,  Avhere  he 
resided  a number  of  years,  but  returned 
again  to  Clearfield  in  1854  and  to  some  ex- 
tent continued  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  died  in  1875.  He  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  and 
popular  in  his  day,  and  at  one  time  held  the 
office  of  county  treasurer. 

Josiah  W.  Smith  Avas  admitted  in  1826. 
He  has  been  called  the  pioneer  of  the  Clear- 
field bar,  and  his  long  continuous  practice  in 
Cleai'field  county,  and  his  close  connection 
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with  the  important  business  transactions  of 
those  days,  entitle  him  to  this  distinction. 
He  continued  in  active  practice  in  Clearfield 
till  1856.  He  then  moved  to  Philadelphia. 
After  remaining  there  some  years  he  re- 
turned again  to  Clearfield,  where  he  died 
March  22,  1882.  At  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion the  county  contained  large  bodies  of 
unimproved  land  owned  chiefly  by  non- 
residents. Mr.  Smith  became  and  remained 
the  trusted  agent  of  many  of  them  for  selling 
their  lands  and  transacting  their  business. 
He  also  became  the  owner  of  many  tracts 
which  he  sold  to  settlers  on  easy  terms  at  a 
moderate  advance.  In  these  and  all  his 
transactions  he  Avas  careful  and  correct.  Pie 
was  a good  lawyer,  and  while  he  practiced 
had  a large  share  of  the  legal  business,  espe- 
cially of  that  part  Avliich  related  to  real 
estate. 

William  Christie,  who  had  been  admitted 
elsewhere,  came  to  Clearfield  to  practice  law 
in  1826.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  a man 
of  ability,  but  of  intemperate  habits.  He 
died  within  a few  years  after  locating  in 
Clearfield. 

Lewis  Smith  Avas  admitted  about  1827  or 
1828,  and  practiced  laAv  in  Clearfield  till  his 
death  in  1847.  He  Avas  a brother  of  Josiah 
W.  Smith  and  Avas  prominent  in  court  in  the 
trial  of  cases  before  a jury. 

Seven  lawyers,  now  deceased,  may  be  men- 
tioned Avho  Avere  admitted  to  the  Clearfield 
bar  between  4 830  and  1849 : 

Joseph  M.  .Martin  came  to  Clearfield  about 
1830  and  practiced  laAv  until  his  death  about 
the  year  1835. 

Daniel  G.  Fenton  came  about  1830  and 
remained  till  about  1836,  when  he  left  the 
county  and  Avent  Avest. 

George  R.  Barrett,  a native  of  Clearfield 
county,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  came  to  Clearfield  county  in 
1836.  Here  he  practiced  law  until  1853, 
AAdien  he  Avas  appointed  president  judge  of 
the  TAventy-seeond  district,  composed  of  the 


counties  of  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe  and  Car- 
bon. He  held  this  office,  by  appointment  or 
election,  till  about  1871.  In  1872  he  re- 
turned to  Clearfield,  Avhere  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  continued  in 
it  till  about  1884.  As  a-  laAvyer  he  practiced 
in  Clearfield  county  about  thirty  years,  and 
as  a judge  presided  elseAvhere  about  eight- 
een years.  Before  his  appointment  as  judge 
he  had  been  a member  of  the  Legislature 
and  held  other  important  official  positions. 
He  Avas  a laAvyer  of  force,  tact  and  ability, 
Avas  widely  knoAAm,  and  had  an  extensive 
practice. 

James  B.  Marr,  having  been  admitted  in 
LeAvisburg,  Pa.,  came  to  Clearfield  about 
1839.  Here  he  died  after  a feAv  years  of 
practice. 

Isaac  G.  Gordon  also  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  LeAvisburg,  Pa.  He  came  to  Clear- 
field county  in  1844,  Avhere  he  remained  most 
of  the  time  till  1848,  AA7hen  he  moved  to 
Jefferson  county.  About  three  years  of  this 
time  he  Avas  in  partnership  Avith  George  R. 
Barrett.  He  Avas  a man  of  clear  intellect 
and  high  integrity.  Subsequently  he  became 
a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
and  served  in  that  office  for  a term  of  fifteen 
years.  Part  of  the  time  he  Avas  chief  justice. 
But  his  record  and  history  belong  more  to 
Jefferson  county  than  to  Clearfield. 

John  F.  Weaver,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1844,  came  to  Clearfield  county  in  1845, 
Avhere  he  practiced  law  till  1848,  and  served 
three  years  as  deputy  attorney  general  of 
the  county.  His  beginning  seemed  to  prom- 
ise success,  but  he  gave  up  the  law  to  engage 
in  the  lumber  business,  and  afteiuvards  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular 
business  men  of  the  coiinty.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1901. 

Henry  Bucher  Swoope,  noAv  deceased,  oc- 
cupied a prominent  place  among  the  laAA^yers 
Avho  were  admitted  since  1849.  Pie  was  born 
in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
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year  1831,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
county  in  1852,  and  came  to  Clearfield 
county  about  1853,  where  he  continued  to 
practice  law  for  about  sixteen  years.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  Western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  held  this  office  until  his  'death 
in  187-1.  He  gave  more  than  usual  attention 
to  oratory.  His  speeches  were  brilliant  and 
well  adapted  to  entertain  his  audience,  lie 
was  in  demand  as  a political  speaker,  and 
no  speaker  was  more  popular  and  attractive. 
He  possessed  qualifications  fitting  him  for  a 
great  criminal  lawyer,  and  in  this  branch  of 
the  profession  he  gained  much  success. 

James  Harvey  Larimer  deserves  notice'. 
He  studied  law  at  Bellefonte,  Centre  county, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Clearfield  bar,  and  after  that  lived  in 
Clearfield  and  practiced  law  most  of  the 
time  with  fair  success  till  about  1861  or 
1862.  lie  then  entered  the  military  service 
as  first  lieutenant  of  a company  of  the  Fifth 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  He  was  soon  elect- 
ed captain  of  another  company-  in  the  same 
regiment,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  office  of  major  and  placed  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Samuel  W.  Crawford.  He  was  killed 
by  guerrillas  near  Collett’s  Station,  Va., 
February  14,  1863.  His  body  was  brought 
home.  A marble  monument  overlooking  the 
town  marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  rest. 
Major  Larimer  had  the  bearing  and  the 
courage  of  a true  soldier.  Larimer  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  at  Clearfield,  was  appropriately 
named  after  him  by  his  comrades  in  arms. 

Since  1849  many  additional  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Clearfield  bar.  Many  of 
them  are  now  dead.  Some  of  them  by  rea- 
son of  death  or  removal  remained  in  practice 
only  a few  years ; some  gave  attention  also 
to  other  business  which  prevented  them  from 
attaining  such  prominence  in  the  profession 
as  they  might  have  acquired.  Some,  how- 
ever, still  in  practice,  by  years  of  continuous 
attention  to  professional  business  have 


gained  both  reputation  and  success,  and 
their  career  of  usefulness  is  not  yet  closed. 

Thomas  Holt  Murray,  Clearfield,  was  born 
in  Girard  township,  this  county,  on  the  5th 
day  of  April,  1845.  He  was  the  second  of 
nine  children  born  to  Alexander  and  Isabella 
(Holt)  Murray.  The  early  life  of  Thomas 
was  passed  with  his  parents  on  the  farm, 
where  his  time  was  employed  in  the  summer, 
and  cutting  and  getting  out  lumber  during 
the  winter,  except  a short  time  spent  in  the 
schools  of  the  township. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
entered  Dickinson  seminary  at  Williamsport, 
intending  to  remain  there  one  year  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  such  an  education  as 
would  not  only  enable  him  to  transact  ordi- 
nary business,  but  with  a fixed  determination 
to  enter  professional  life.  From  January  8, 
1862,  until  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
June  examinations  of  that  year,  he  remained 
at  the  seminary  prosecuting  his  studies,  but 
failing  health  then  compelled  his  return 
home,  where  he  lay  sick  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  The  following  fall  and  winter  he 
found  employment  in  teaching  at  the  Union 
school  in  Covington  township.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1863  he  was 
engaged  in  getting  out  and  rafting  timber, 
mainly  in  Karthaus  and  Goshen  townships. 
That  winter  he  taught  the  Mulsonburg 
school,  Covington  township.  The  early  part 
of  the  next  year  was  spent  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  river,  until  the  month  of  May,  when 
he  commenced  and  thereafter  taught  a four 
months’  term  of  school  at  Curwensville. 
From  this  place  he  frequently  walked,  after 
school  hours  on  Friday  night,  to  the  home 
of  his  parents  in  Girard  township,  twenty 
miles  distant. 

His  health  being  restored,  Mr.  Murray,  in 
September,  1864,  returned  to  Dickinson  sem- 
inary and  resumed  his  course  of  study  in 
that  institution.  During  this  time,  however, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1865,  he 
registered  as  a student  at  law  with  Gen. 
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Robert  Fleming,  of  Williamsport,  devoting 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  Blackstone 
and  such  other  text  works  as  would  train 
his  mind  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he 
had  then  fully  determined  to  enter.  Before 
fully  completing  his  course  at  the  seminary, 
and  while  thus  engaged,  he  went  to  Bloss- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  for  a time  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  books.  This  venture  proved  quite 
successful  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient means  to  complete  his  course  and  leave 
him  a moderate  surplus  upon  his  return 
home.  Furthermore,  during  this  same  pe- 
riod he  taught  a three  months’  term  of  school 
at  Montoursville,  in  this  state.  In  June, 
1867,  he  was  called  back  to  the  seminary  to 
undergo  the  regular  examinations  preceding 
“commencement  day.”  Having  been  en- 
tirely successful  under  this  trying  ordeal, 
Mr.  Murray  graduated  from  Dickinson  semi- 
nary on  the  19th  day  of  June  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  his  class.  The  following  winter 
he  taught  school  in  Bradford  township. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1868  (having,  how- 
ever, duly  registered  nearly  a year  earlier), 
Mr.  Murray  entered  the  law  office  of  H. 
Bucher  Swoope,  of  Clearfield,  in  order  that 
his  course  of  legal  study  might  be  complet- 
ed, and  nearly  a year  later,  May  24,  1869, 
after  a public  examination  in  open  court,  he 
was  admitted  and  sworn  as  an  attorney  of 
the  courts,  and  on  the  last  day  of  June 
following  he  opened  an  office  in  Clearfield 
for  the  general  practice  of  the  law.  Five 
years  later,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  Thomas  H. 
Murray  are  fully  illustrated  by  his  subse- 
quent life,  and  furnish  an  example  worthy 
of  emulation.  First,  honest  determination; 
next,  application;  then,  perseverance,  and 
lastly,  the  result,  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment >of  that  which  is  undertaken.  While 
any  of  these  elements  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  successful  transaction  of  ordinary  busi- 


ness, the  whole  are,  in  professional  life,  sine 
qua  non. 

For  a period  of  more  than  five  years  Mr. 
Murray  practiced  without  a partner,  but  in 
September,  1874,  he  formed  a copartnership 
with  Cyrus  Gordon,  a graduate  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  university,  and  also  the  law 
department  of  the  university  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor.  From  that  time  until  January, 
1894,  this  partnership  continued,  when  Mr. 
Gordon  having  been  elected  to  the  bench, 
this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1894,  Mr.  Murray  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Allison  0.  Smith,  Esq.,  which  is 
still  continued. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Murray  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  profession  goes  without  saying. 
In  a major  part  of  the  leading  cases  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  county,  he  is,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  represented.  His  practice  is  gen- 
eral: but  if  there  is  any  class  of  cases  for 
which  he  has  a preference,  it  is  that  usually 
termed  “land  cases.”  In  the  conduct  of  a 
case  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  client : ever  on  the  alert  for  opportuni- 
ties, but  never  taking  an  unfair  advantage; 
courageous,  and  at  times  aggressive,  but 
never  carrying  personal  feeling  beyond  the 
doors  of  the  court  room ; possessed  of  a 
good  understanding  of  the  law;  strong  and 
in  favor  with  .a  jury,  and  scorning  all  that 
is  mean,  and  narrow,  and  low;  but  it  is  as 
an  advocate  before  the  court  and  jury  that 
he  is  at  his  best.  Lawyers  who,  perhaps, 
are  his  superiors  in  all  the  niceties  of  legal 
lore,  and  in  the  training  and  polish  of  the 
schools  are  not  infrequently  amazed  to  find 
their  firmest  logic  and  finest  rhetoric  of  no 
avail  as  against  his  native  power  and  ability 
to  convince.  His  strong  personality,  com- 
bined with  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
hidden  springs  that  impel  men’s  conduct  and 
thoughts,  enable  him  to  seize  upon  and  ex- 
press just  the  facts  and  illustrations  which 
coincide  with  the  half-formed  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  and  lead  them  in  his 
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favor;  to-this  end  the  whole  language  and 
manner  of  the  man  are  all-powerful. 

While  Mr.  Murray  stands  pre-eminent  in 
his  chosen  profession,  yet  the  scope  of  his 
abilities  and  attainments  is  by  no  means  en- 
compassed by  his  knowledge  of  law  alone ; 
his  work  in  the  field  of  literature,  both  as 
an  essayist  and  as  a lecturer,  are  only  prom- 
inent because  abridged  by  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  professional  life.  He  has  lectured  on 
different  subjects  in  many  prominent  places 
throughout  the  state.  These  efforts  were 
invariably  received  with  the  greatest  favor 
by  those  competent  to  judge,  and  the  press 
as  well. 

In  the  political  affairs  of  the  county  Mr. 
Murray  has  been  a no  less  powerful  factor 
as  the  advocate  of  Republican  principles  and 
the  champion  of  Republican  rights.  His 
entry  into  politics  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1861,  at  which  time  his  first  political 
speech  was  made.  In  1869  his  power  as  a 
leader  was  acknowledged,  and  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  party  organization  in  the 
county,  which  during  the  succeeding  eight 
years  Avas  under  his  management.  During 
this  period,  by  his  advice,  the  party  made  a 
departure  from  regular  methods,  and  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  forcing  the  opposition 
into  the  nomination  of  proper  candidates, 
but  eventually  in  capturing  to  the  Repub- 
licans some  of  the  most  desirable  county 
offices,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a standing 
majority  of  something  like  two  thousand 
votes.  Upon  two  occasions,  by  his  counsel 
and  advice,  the  party  made  no  county  nomi- 
nations, but  joined  with  the  conservative  and 
independent  Democrats,  as  against  the  “ma- 
chine” candidates,  and  administered  to  them 
a most  severe  chastisement.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  a delegate  to  the  state  conven- 
tions of  his  party,  and  in  1876  was  elected  by 
the  state  convention  as  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  at  Cincinnati,  where  he 
Avas  an  active  supporter  of  Blaine  for  presi- 
dent. 


In  October,  1880,  Mr.  Murray  was  placed 
in  nomination  by  the  Republican  district 
convention  as  a candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Twentieth  Congressional  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  against  ex-Governor  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy. 
Although  defeated  at  the  polls,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  standing  majority  of  the 
district  by  more  than  one  thousand  votes. 
This  was  the  only  instance  in  Avhieh  he  has 
been  a candidate  for  public  office. 

Notwithstanding  the  active  and  earnest 
work  performed  by  him  in  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Murray  never  so  engaged  willingly, 
but  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  as  all  such 
participation  ran  directly  counter  to  his  in- 
clination and  taste.  But  the  party  lacked 
organization  and  leadership,  duty  called  him 
there,  and  there  could  lie  be  found  until  the 
stress  of  professional  business  compelled  less 
active  Avork  in  that  field  of  labor. 

In  the  cause  of  temperance  Mr.  Murray 
has  been  an  active  worker.  Pie  has  never 
consented  to  act  as  attorney  for  an  applicant 
for  license,  but  when  connected  with  such 
cases  has  invariably  opposed  the  application. 
Brought  up  under  the  teachings  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  while  at  Williams- 
port, in  January,  1865,  he  united  with  that 
church.  On  returning  to  Clearfield  he  be- 
came an  active  and  influential  member  there, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  that  society.  In 
June,  1884,  he  Avas  made  one  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Dickinson  seminary. 

Pie  has  been  a member  of  e\rerv  general 
conference  of  his  church  since  1884,  and  Avas 
also  a member  of  the  ecumenical  council  held 
in  London  in  September  of  1901. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1872,  Thomas  IP 
Murray  married  Miss  Jennie  Reighard,  of 
Williamsport,  of  which  marriage  four  chil- 
dren have  been  born. 

It  is  at  the  fireside,  as  Avell  as  in  the  office, 
in  the  unrestricted  Aoav  of  familiar  conver- 
sation, when  unburdened  of  overcare  and 
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overwork,  that  his  most  pleasing  traits  are 
exhibited.  His  devotion  to  home  and  family, 
his  genial  character,  his  well-trained  mind, 
his  literary  taste  and  his  wonderful  memory 
combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  companions. 

Allison  Opp  Smith. — Among  the  success- 
ful lawyers  of  Clearfield  county  who  have 
won  a conspicuous  place  in  the  profession  by 
studious  habits  and  faithful  work,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  well  deserves  mention. 
He  was  born  in  Limestone  township,  Mon- 
tour county,  Pennsylvania,  October  23,  1857, 
to  Simpson  and  Charlotte  (Opp)  Smith, 
both  natives  of  Lycoming  county,  highly  re- 
spected and  prosperous  farmers.  Ills  grand- 
father, Jonathan  Smith,  was  a native  of 
Philadelphia  county,  and  his  great-grand- 
father, Col.  George  Smith,  was  a soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  represented  that 
county  in  the  General  Assembly.  His  grand- 
mother, Ann  Simpson,  and  great  aunt  to  U. 
S.  Grant,  married  Jonathan  Smith  in  1796, 
and  went  direct  to  Lycoming  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  lived  until  their  de- 
cease. 

Allison  spent  his  boyhood  days  attending 
the  common  schools  and  Dewart  academy, 
afterwards  attending  the  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  school  and  the  state  college  at 
Bellefonte,  where  he  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  the  class  of  1879.  He  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Oscar  Foust  at  Watsontown, 
Northumberland  county,  during  the  year  of 
1880,  and  afterwards  registered  in  the  office 
of  Redding.  Jones  & Carson,  of  Philadelphia, 


subsequently  graduating  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  university  in 
June,  1882.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  located  in  Clearfield  county  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  January  term,  1883. 
After  practicing  successfully  alone  for 
eleven  years,  in  1894  he  associated  himself 
with  T.  H.  Murray,  under  the  style  of  Mur- 
ray & Smith.  They  enjoy  a large  and  lucra- 
tive general  practice,  but  to  some  extent 
they  have  made  corporations  a specialty. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  a large  amount 
of  important  litigation  in  all  the  state  and 
federal  courts,  and  are  attorneys  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  railways. 

In  politics  Mr.  Smith  is  a Democrat,  and 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  local 
and  state  affairs  of  his  party.  He  was  elect- 
ed burgess  of  Clearfield,  serving  three  years ; 
was  also  member  of  the  city  council  and 
school  board,  served  one  year  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  county  committee,  and 
delegate  to  several  conventions.  A member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  he  has  passed  through 
all  the  chairs  of  the  Blue  Lodge  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Chapter.  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
a stockholder  and  director  in  the  Clearfield 
Electric  Lighting  Company  since  its  organi- 
zation. 

At  Clearfield,  October  17,  1888,  Mr.  Smith 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Wallace.  To  them  have  been 
born  one  son,  Wallace,  and  three  daughters, 
Charlotte,  Margaret  and  Rebecca. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY 

By  W.  C.  GILMORE 


Lycoming  county  was  erected  from  the 
county  of  Northumberland  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania,  passed  April  13, 
1795,  in  which  act,  among  other  things,  its 
boundaries  were  described  and  its  courts  es- 
tablished. Concerning  the  judiciary  the  act 
provided  as  follows:  “That  the  judges  of 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  president  of  the 
Third  judicial  district,  of  which  district  the 
said  county  of  Lycoming  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a part,  as  well  as  the  associate  judges 
which  shall  be  commissioned  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Lycoming,  shall  have  the  powers, 
jurisdictions,  and  authorities  within  the 
same  as  are  warranted  to,  and  exercised  by, 
the  said  judges  in  other  counties  of  this  com- 
monwealth.” 

1795-1806. 

At  this  time  Jacob  Rush  was  president 
judge  of  the  Third  judicial  district  referred 
to  in  the  act  above  cited.  On  April  15,  1795, 
Governor  Mifflin  commissioned  Samuel  Wal- 
lis, William  Hepburn,  John  Adlum,  and  Dr. 
James  Davidson,  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  associate  judges  respectively  to  or- 
ganize the  judicial  machinery  for  the  new 
county.  They  first  met  at  the  village  of 
Jaysburg,  west  of  the  mouth  of  Lycoming 
creek,  and  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
city  of  Williamsport,  and  effected  an  organ- 
ization. William  Hepburn  was  elected  pres- 
ident. This  was  probably  between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  April,  1795. 

Hon.  Jacob  Rush,  who  was  president  of 
the  Third  judicial  district  at  the  time  Ly- 
coming county  was  erected,  was  born  near 


Philadelphia,  in  1746.  He  was  a brother  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  revo- 
lutionary times.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  college.  He 
continued  to  preside  over  the  courts  of  Ly- 
coming county  until  February,  1806,  when 
Lycoming  county  was  attached  to  the  Eighth 
judicial  district,  composed  of  Lycoming, 
Northumberland,  and  Luzerne  counties. 
Judge  Rush  was  for  many  years  president 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  died  January  5,  1820. 

William  Hepburn  was  born  in  county 
Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1753,  and  came  to  the 
West  Branch  Valley  about  1773.  Although 
without  legal  learning  he  discharged  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  judge  with  ability  and 
fairness.  He  took  an  active  part  in  protect- 
ing the  frontier  settlers  from  incursions  of 
the  Indians,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Muncy.  He 
proved  himself  a good  soldier,  his  name  be- 
ing frequently  mentioned  in  the  colonial 
records.  In  1794,  he  was  sent  to  the  state 
senate,  and  succeeded  in  having  Lycoming 
county  organized.  Judge  Hepburn  was 
twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  nine- 
teen children.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1777,  was  Crecy  Covenhoven,  a sister 
of  the  famous  scout,  spy,  and  soldier,  Rob- 
ert Covenhoven.  She  died  April  8,  1800, 
aged  seventy-one  years,  leaving  three  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Unstop,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  Huston  of  Williamsport,  and  sister  of. 
Charles  Huston,  the  eminent  lawyer,  and 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  By  her  he 
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had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Judge 
Hepburn  died  June  25,  1821,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

1806-1811. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  appointed  March  1, 
1806,  as  president  judge  of  the  Eighth  judi- 
cial district.  He  was  born  in  London,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1759,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
became  famous  as  a chemist,  and  also  ac- 
quired an  extensive  knowledge  of  law  and 
medicine.  Favoring  the  French  revolution 
of  1798,  he  was  expelled  from  England  and 
joined  his  fellow  exile  and  friend,  Dr.  Jos- 
eph Priestly,  at  Northumberland.  Owing 
to  his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  very  violent 
temper  he  soon  came  in  conflict  with  the  bar, 
was  impeached  and  removed  in  1811.  Among 
the  charges  preferred  was  one  stating,  “that 
he  appeared  armed  with  deadly  weapons  at 
the  court  house  in  Williamsport.”  This  he 
admitted,  but  justified  himself  because  he 
said  he  had  been  threatened  with  personal 
violence.  After  his  removal  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Dickinson  college, 
Carlisle,  and  died  subsequently  in  South 
Carolina  at  the  age  of  eiglity-one. 

1811-1833. 

Hon.  Seth  Chapman  was  appointed  to  the 
position  made  vacant  by  Judge  Cooper’s  re- 
moval on  July  10,  1811.  He  was  born  Janu- 
ary 23,  1771,  and  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  settled  at  Northumberland.  He  was 
a very  talented  lawyer  and  jurist,  but  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  term  became  so 
slothful  and  negligent  of  his  judicial  busi- 
ness that  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
ferred against  him.  He  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted, and  then,  on  October  10,  1833,  re- 
signed afteivbeing  on  the  bench  twenty-two 
years.  lie  died  at  Northumberland  Decem- 
ber 4,  1834. 

1833-1843. 

Hon.  Ellis  Lewis  was  commissioned  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  district  October  14,  1833. 
He  was  born  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  May  16, 


1798.  in  1819  or  1820  he  came  to  Williams- 
port, where  he  read  law  under  Espy  Van 
Horn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Septem- 
ber 2,  1822.  In  1829  he  located  at  Wells- 
boro,  and  became  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Tioga  county.  After  that  he  spent  some 
time  at  Towanda,  Bradford  county,  from 
which  place  in  1832  he  was  sent  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  In  January,  1833, 
he  became  attorney  general  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  October  of  the  same  year  Gov- 
ernor Wolfe  appointed  him  president  judge 
of  the  district,  as  stated  above,  in  which 
office  he  served  until  January,  1843,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  president  judge  of 
the  Lancaster  district.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  supreme  bench  in  October,  1851,  and  be- 
came chief  justice  November  17, 1854,  retain- 
ing this  position  till  November  17,  1857, 
when  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  addition 
to  his  judicial  labors  he  prepared  a work  en- 
titled, “Abridgment  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
the  United  States,”  besides  frequently  con- 
tributing to  periodicals  of  the  day,  various 
articles  on  literary  topics.  He  was  married 
in  1826  or  1827  to  Miss  Wallis,  daughter  of 
Joseph  J.  Wallis  of  Williamsport.  He  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  March  19,  1871. 

1843-1844. 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Donnell  succeeded  Judge 
Lewis  on  the  bench  of  this  judicial  district. 
He  was  born  at  Williamsport,  March  14, 
1801.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
prominent  in  the  early  affairs  of  Lycoming 
county.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Sunbury  at  April  sessions,  1822,  and  in  1829 
he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney  general 
for  Northumberland  county,  and  served  four 
years.  Governor  Porter  commissioned  him 
president  judge  January  14,  1843,  and  he 
at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. He  served  until  March  16,  1844,  at 
which  time  he  died  suddenly  from  the  result 
of  an  accident. 
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1844-1851. 

Hon.  Joseph  Biles  Anthony  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Porter  to  succeed  Judge  Don- 
nell in  1844.  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
June  19,  1795,  graduated  at  Princeton  and 
then  took  up  his  residence  at  Milton,  Pa. 
While  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  academy 
at  that  place  he  read  law  with  Samuel  Hep- 
burn and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  November 
26,  1817.  He  located  permanently  at  Wil- 
liamsport in  1818.  He  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  his  day  in 
Lycoming  county,  or,  indeed,  in  the  central 
part  of  his  state.  He  was  sent  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1830  and  four  years  later  to  Con- 
gress, and  was  chosen  to  serve  a second  term. 
His  popularity  at  the  last  election  is  evi- 
denced by  his  unprecedented  majority,  he 
carrying  every  township  of  every  county  in 
his  district  and  every  ward  in  every  bor- 
ough. Judge  Anthony  was  a strong  man  in- 
tellectually, and  was  also  a great  lover  of 
amusement.  He  was  famed  for  his  wit,  and 
his  fund  of  anecdote  was  never  exhausted. 
He  was  a handsome  man,  of  rotund  figure, 
cleanly  shaven  face,  and  of  medium  size.  He 
easily  made  and  kept  many  friends.  As  a 
judge,  he  was  sternly  upright  and  impartial, 
and  his  honesty  of  character  and  purpose 
won  for  him  the  good  opinion  of  all  men. 
He  died  in  Williamsport,  January  10,  1851. 
Judge  Anthony  married  Miss  Grafius  of 
Williamsport.  They  had  one  son  and  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 

1851. 

Hon.  James  Pollock  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Anthony.  (See  sketch  in  Union  county). 

ELECTIVE  JUDICIARY. 

1851-1868. 

By  the  amendment  of  1850  the  office  of 
president  judge  was  made  elective  and  the 
judicial  term  fixed  at  ten  years.  Following 
this  came  the  act  of  April  15,  1851,  rearrang- 
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ing  the  judicial  districts  and  the  Eighth  was 
constituted  as  follows:  Northumberland, 

Lycoming,  Centre  and  Clinton. 

Hon.  Alexander  Jordan  was  the  first  judge 
to  be  elected  under  the  amended  constitu- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Jaysburg,  May  19, 
1798.  His  father,  Samuel  Jordan,  was  an 
early  settler  at  that  place,  and  became  the 
keeper  of  the  first  jail,  which  office  he  filled 
until  the  first  prison  was  built  in  Williams- 
port in  1801.  About  1802  the  father  removed 
to  Milton,  where  young  Alexander  received 
his  rudimentary  education.  While  a mere 
lad,  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  marched  across 
the  state  with  the  militia  to  Meadville,  and 
acted  as  deputy  commissary.  He  then  spent 
some  time  clerking  in  a store,  and  after- 
wards in  the  prothonotary ’s  office  at  Sun- 
bury.  At  this  place  he  read  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  April  19,  1820.  In  his  ca- 
reer as  a lawyer,  he  met  with  much  success. 
In  1826  he  was  made  prothonotary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  middle  district.  In 
politics  he  was  a Democrat,  and  in  his  cam- 
paign he  received  a large  majority  on  ac- 
count of  his  recognized  ability  as  well  as  his 
personal  popularity.  When  his  term  of  of- 
fice expired,  he  was  re-elected  and  served 
until  1871,  a period  of  twenty  years.  Ly- 
coming county  was  taken  from  his  district 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1868, 
and  Judge  Jordan  from  that  time  on  pre- 
sided over  the  remaining  counties.  He  died 
in  Sunbury,  October  5,  1878. 

1868-1869. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Bentley.— By  virtue  of 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  February  28,  1868, 
Governor  Geary  appointed  Mr.  Bentley 
judge  of  the  courts  of  Lycoming  county,  the 
said  act  making  it  a separate  judicial  dis- 
trict. Judge  Bentley  was  born  at  Cairo, 
Green  county,  NeAV  York,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury; was  educated  at  Hamilton,  studied  law 
at  Montrose,  Pa.,  with  Hon.  William  Jessup, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  He 
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practiced  law  at  Montrose  until  1866,  when 
he  came  to  Williamsport,  and  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  judge  served  until  January, 
1869.  lie  was  appointed  president  judge  of 
Lackawanna  county  in  1878,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  1880,  when  he  returned  to 
Williamsport,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law.  lie  died  March  6,  1882. 

1869-1879. 

Hon.  James  Gamble,  who  was  chosen  pres- 
ident judge  at  the  October  elections  of  1868, 
was  born  near  Jersey  Shore,  January  28, 
1809.  lie  studied  law  at  Jersey  Shore  in  the 
office  of  A.  V.  Parsons,  Esq.,  and  was  admit- 
ted in  December,  1838.  He  served  as  county 
treasurer  for  two  years  and  in  1841  and  1842 
was  a member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1850  and  again  in  1852,  after 
which  time  he  practiced  law  until  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench.  During  his  service  as 
judge  he  passed  upon  many  exciting  and  im- 
portant cases  with  impartiality  and  ability, 
and  he  was  rarely  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

An  interesting  incident  of  his  term  was 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  16,  1869,  re- 
pealing the  act  of  1868,  which  made  Lycom- 
ing a separate  judicial  district,  and  annex- 
ing Lycoming  county  to  the  Fourth  judicial 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Tioga, 
McKean,  Potter,  Elk,  and  Clearfield.  This 
legislation  created  great  excitement  and  op- 
position, which  resulted  in  litigation,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  (Commonwealth  vs. 
Gamble,  62  Pa.  343)  held  the  act  of  1869  to 
he  unconstitutional  and  void  because  it  in- 
fringed on  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office. 

Judge  Gamble  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Breneman  of  Columbia,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Four  children  were 
the  result  of  this  union,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  from  early  life  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  its  affairs.  In  politics  he 


was  a Democrat,  lie  was  dignified  in  man- 
ner and  of  high  character,  lie  was  particu- 
larly kind  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar,  and  was  affable  and  courteous  to  all. 
At  the  close  of  his  judicial  term  he  lived  a 
retired  life,  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends,  and  died  February  22,  1883. 

1879-1889. 

Hon.  Hugh  Hart  Cummin  was  elected  pres- 
ident judge  of  Lycoming  county  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1878,  having  been  nominated  by  the 
people,  and  running  as  an  independent  can- 
didate. He  was  born  at  Liverpool,  Perry 
county,  Pennsylvania,  May  25,  1841.  He  was 
chiefly  self  taught,  and  became  in  time  a well 
read  man.  He  came  to  Williamsport  in  1862 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  George  White, 
Esq.,  becoming  his  partner  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1864.  His  practice  was 
quite  large,  particularly  in  the  office  work  of 
the  lawyer.  Promptness  and  vigor  were  his 
characteristics  as  a judge.  When  he  came 
to  the  bench,  causes  were  rarely  heard  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years  after  their  com- 
mencement, but  in  a short  time  he  brought 
up  the  list  to  a point  where  cases  would  be 
tried  at  the  same  or  next  term  to  which  they 
were  brought.  Notwithstanding  that  he  was 
elected  as  an  independent  candidate,  Judge 
Cummin  was  a Democrat.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  opened  a law  office  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Beaver  to  the  care  of  the  persons  distressed 
by  the  great  floods  of  June  1,  1889,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  work  at  Johnstown,  he 
Avas  stricken  with  the  disease  which  ended 
his  life  on  August  11.  1889.  His  funeral, 
\Arhich  Avas  public,  Avas  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

1889-1900. 

Hon.  John  J.  Metzger  Avas  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  this  district  in  November, 
1888,  and  re-elected  in  November,  1898.  He 
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was  born  in  Clinton  township,  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  June  20,  1838,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Dickinson  seminary.  Having  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  A.  J.  Dietrich,  Esq.,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  April,  1860.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  district  attorney,  serving  for 
three  years.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  as- 
sisted in  framing  the  present  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  attained  high  distinction 
at  the  bar.  He  was  an  able  advocate,  and 
one  of  the  best  jury  lawyers  ever  in  the 
county.  He  had  a keen  instinct  for  the  minut- 
est particulars  of  a given  case,  and  was 
forewarned  and  forearmed  in  every  trial. 
On  the  bench,  he  surprised  and  delighted 
friends  and  opponents  alike  by  his  fairness, 
his  impartiality,  as  well  as  by  his  prompt- 
ness and  vigor.  He  was  a consummate  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  politics,  and  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
was  by  odds  the  dominant  power  in  the 
councils  of  his  party  in  Lycoming  county. 
His  knowledge  of  men  and  the  motives  that 
control  them  was  profound  and  unerring. 
This  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  succeed 
in  politics,  and  certainly  helped  him  to  for- 
mulate sound  opinions  when  on  the  bench. 
He  had  a charming  personality,  and  died 
leaving  a record  of  legal  and  judicial  ability 
of  the  highest  type. 

His  first  election  in  1888,  was  by  a nar- 
row margin  which  resulted  in  a contest.  The 
judges,  Hon.  W.  M.  Rockefeller,  Hon.  Joseph 
C.  Bucher,  and  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mayer, 
were  directed  by  a precept  of  the  governor 
to  convene  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Ly- 
coming county  to  determine  this  contest. 
After  taking  a large  amount  of  testimony, 
counting  the  ballots  and  attending  to  other 
matters  incident  to  such  a contest,  the  judges 
decided  that  John  J.  Metzger  had  been 
legally  elected,  and  that  his  plurality  was 
larger  than  the  election  returns  had  pre- 
viously shown. 


In  1898,  so  great  was  his  popularity,  and 
so  well  had  he  filled  the  judicial  office,  that 
-Judge  Metzger  was  nominated  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  and  his 
election  was  by  a very  large  vote.  1 1 is  death 
occurred  September  27,  1900. 

1900-1902. 

Max  L.  Mitchell.— For  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Judge  Metzger,  the  county  of  Ly- 
coming was  without  a judge.  Governor 
Stone  tendered  the  appointment  to  Addison 
Candor,  Esq.,  who,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, declined  the  proffered  honor.  Finally, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1900,  the  governor 
appointed  Max  L.  Mitchell  to  serve  until  his 
successor  could  be  elected.  He  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  at  once,  and  served 
with  satisfaction  until  January,  1902.  Judge 
Mitchell  belonged  to  the  younger  men  of  the 
bar,  having  been  born  at  Williamsport,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liamsport Dickinson  seminary,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  college  in  1887.  lie  read 
law  with  Judge  Samuel  Linn,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  January,  1889.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  United  States 
court,  holding  this  position  until  shortly  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  bench.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  appointed  term  he  resumed, 
and  is  still  engaged  in,  the  practice  of  law 
at  AVilliamsport,  Pa. 

Hon.  William  W.  Hart,  Williamsport.— A 
native  of  Clinton  township,  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  William  W.  Hart  was 
born  August  23,  1843,  and  is  a son  of  Adam 
and  Eleanor  Hart.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  Northumberland  county  in  1788,  set- 
tled in  Clinton  township,  Lycoming  county, 
at  an  early  day,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
man  of  influence  in  his  community.  He  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  and  died  in  1890,  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  his  father, 
also,  had  been  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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William  passed  his  boyhood  on  liis  father’s 
farm,  doing  the  work  that  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a farmer’s  boy,  and  attending  the 
district  schools;  later  he  attended  the  select 
school  at  Muncy,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bacon, 
and  finished  his  schooling  at  Tuscarora 
academy.  In  1861,  his  two  elder  brothers, 
who  had  charge  of  their  father’s  farm,  hav- 
ing entered  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
elder  becoming  captain  of  Company  K,  Fifth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
William,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old. 
assumed  the  duties  of  carrying  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer  months,  and  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Tuscarora  academy  during  the 
winters  until  the  close  of  the  war,  1865. 
After  finishing  his  academic  studies,  young 
Hart,  in  January,  1867,  began  a course  of 
law  studies  in  the  office  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Judge  Metzger,  and  on 
April  29,  1869,  passed  his  examination  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lycoming  county. 
He  soon  afterward  opened  an  office,  and 
since  that  time  has  continued  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Hart’s  prac- 
tice has  embiaced  all  branches  of  the  law, 
and  brought  him  into  more  than  ordinary 
prominence  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  many  noteworthy  cases.  In  the  Or- 
phans’ Court  especially,  he  has  had  a large 
practice,  and  is  widely  known  as  a skillful 
trial  lawyer  and  advocate. 

A Democrat  in  his  political  opinions, 
Mr.  Hart  has  held  numerous  offices  of 
honor  and  trust.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  of  Lycoming  county, 
and  re-elected  in  1877.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  district  compris- 
ing Lycoming,  Columbia,  Sullivan  and 
Montour  counties  in  the  state  senate, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  four  years,  be- 
ing on  the  judiciary  committee,  the  commit- 
tee on  municipal  affairs  and  education  and 
other  important  committees.  Mr.  Hart  has 
uniformly  been  a stanch  advocate  of  Dem- 
ocratic measures  and  a firm  supporter  of  his 


party  and  its  principles,  lie  was  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1884,  and  in  1888  repre- 
sented the  Sixteenth  Congressional  district 
in  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land. On  November  5,  1901,  he  was  elected 
president  judge  of  the  Twenty-ninth  judicial 
district,  composed  of  the* county  of  Lycom- 
ing for  a term  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hart’s  religious  affiliations  are  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Williams- 
port, of  which  his  wife,  also,  is  an  active 
member. 

ASSOCIATE  JUDGES. 

A clause  in  the  constitution  of  1790  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  ‘ ‘ not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  four 
judges”  in  each  county,  who  during  their 
continuance  in  office  should  live  in  the 
county.  When  Lycoming  county  was  or- 
ganized, Governor  Mifflin  appointed  William 
Hepburn,  James  Davidson,  Samuel  Wallis, 
and  John  Adlurn,  dating  their  appointments 
April  15,  1795.  The  judicial  machinery  of 
the  new  county  was  by  them  set  in  mo- 
tion, they  having  chosen  William  Hepburn 
president.  On  February  16,  1798,  John  Ad- 
lum  resigned,  and  Samuel  Harris  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  same  day  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  Samuel  Wallis 
died,  and  in  the  following  December  John 
Fleming  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  April,  1803,  the  number  of  associate 
judges  was  reduced  to  three  in  each  county 
in  case  of  a vacancy  happening  in  the  num- 
ber already  serving.  By  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1806,  a similar  provision  was  intended 
to  reduce  the  number  of  associate  judges  to 
two.  Up  to  1838,  associate  judges  were  ap- 
pointed for  life,  but  the  constitution  of  1838 
reduced  the  term  of  service  to  five  vears^ 
and  rendered  it  necessary  that  nominations 
made  by  the  governor  be  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  In  1850,  the  judiciary  including  the 
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associate  judges  became  elective,  and  the 
constitution  of  1873  abolished  the  office  of 
associate  judge  in  counties  forming  a sepa- 
rate judicial  district. 

In  addition  to  the  associate  judges  above 
named  John  Cummings  was  appointed  July 
2,  1821;  Dr.  Asher  Davidson,  November  16, 
1823,  he  being  appointed  to  succeed  his 
father.  Dr.  James  Davidson;  Thomas  Tag- 
gart, and  John  Thomas,  March  27,  1841  ; 
Thomas  Taggart  and  Solomon  Bastress, 
March  28,  1846;  William  Ellmaker  and 
John  Smith,  April  1,  1851.  The  law  of  1850 
now  intervening,  making  the  office  elective, 
the  following  were  chosen : 1851,  Solomon 

Bastress  and  A polios  Woodward;  1856,  C.  D. 
Eldred  and  William  Piatt;  1861,  11.  B.  Pack- 
er and  James  G.  Ferguson;  1866,  John  Smith 
and  George  P.  Lore;  1871,  Huston  Hepburn 
and  W.  P.  I.  Painter. 

In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
line  of  associate  judges  begins  with  William 
Hepburn,  who  was  appointed  in  1795,  and 
ends  with  his  son,  lluston  Hepburn,  all  with- 
in the  period  of  eighty  years. 

THE  BAPt. 

From  the  time  Lycoming  county  was  or- 
ganized its  bar  has  always  taken  a high 
rank.  At  all  times  men  of  great  strength 
and  influence  were  numbered  among  its 
members.  Its  judges  were  all  men  of  ability, 
and  many  important  cases  of  wide  interest 
were  decided  within  its  borders.  In  politics 
the  bar  has  been  very  active.  Its  members 
have  filh-d  many  important  offices.  James 
Pollock  became  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Charles  Huston,  Ellis  Lewis,  and  James  Arm- 
strong became  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Henry  C.  McCormick  and  Ellis  Lewis 
served  as  attorneys  general  of  the  state. 
William  Cox  Ellis,  Joseph  B.  Anthony, 
James  Gamble,  William  II.  Armstrong,  R.  J. 
C.  Walker,  and  Henry  C.  McCormick  were 
members  of  Congress.  Charles  Huston,  A.  V. 
Parsons.  Ellis  Lewis,  J.  B.  Anthony,  John 


W.  Maynard,  Samuel  Linn,  James  Gamble, 
Benjamin  S.  Bentley,  II.  II.  Cummin,  John 
J.  Metzger,  S.  C.  Wingard,  John  II.  Mitchell, 
Max  L.  Mitchell,  and  William  W.  Hart,  at- 
tained to  the  judicial  position.  Robert  Mc- 
Clure, A.  V.  Parsons,  J.  B.  Anthoby,  James 
W.  Quiggle,  Robert  Fleming,  Henry'  John- 
son. Robert  P.  Allen,  W.  W.  Hart,  and 
Verus  II.  Metzger  were  State  Senators, 
Besides  these  it  is  a rare  occasion  when 
some  one  or  more  members  of  the  bar 
have  not  held  a position  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature,  or  some  other  im- 
portant political  position. 

The  first  lawyers  located  in  Lycoming 
county  were  John  Kidd,  who  was  the  first 
prothonotary  of  the  county,  clerk  of  the 
oyer  and  terminer,  clerk  of  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  register 
of  wills,  and  recorder  of  deeds;  Charles 
Huston,  who  afterwards  became  a justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  urid  Robert  McClure, 
famous  in  the  early  days  as  a lawyer.  Some 
of  Williamsport’s  prominent  citizens  today 
are  his  descendants.  James  Gilchrist  was  a 
busy  lawyer  concerned  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
up  until  1800. 

Charles  Hall  was  another  lawyer  of  note, 
and  a prominent  landowner  of  properties 
between  Muncy  and  Montoursville. 

William  Cox  Ellis  was  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  a brilliant  orator.  He  served  four 
years  in  Congress. 

Francis  C.  Campbell  came  to  the  bar  in 

1812,  where  he  achieved  distinction.  He  was 
a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a man  of 
much  influence. 

Anson  V.  Parsons  practiced  law  for  many 
years  in  the  county,  having  an  office  at  Jer- 
sey Shore.  He  afterward  became  president 
judge  of  Philadelphia  county.  “Parsons’ 
Select  Equity  Cases”  is  a lasting  monument 
to  his  ability. 

James  Armstrong  was  the  leader  of  the 
bar  in  his  day.  His  forceful  oratory,  his 
witty  argument,  and  his  telling  jokes  could 
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always  be  counted  on  to  fill  the  court  house, 
and  to  elicit  universal  applause.  He  became 
a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1857,  and 
died  in  1867. 

John  W.  Maynard  was  usually  pitted 
against  Judge  Armstrong,  they  trying  nearly 
all  the  cases  in  the  county  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Judge 
Maynard  never  had  a superior  at  the  Ly- 
coming county  bar  in  a knowledge  of  legal 
principles  and  niceties  of  the  law.  He  was 
famed  also  for  his  courtesy  and  suavity  of 
manner.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Al- 
legheny county,  and  president  judge  of 
Northampton  and  Lehigh  counties. 

William  H.  Armstrong,  the  son  of  James 
Armstrong,  inherited  the  legal  talent  of  his 
father,  and  caused  it  to  increase.  He  is 
famed  as  one  of  the  finest  orators,  if  not  the 
finest,  Lycoming  county  has  had  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  in  Congress  from  the  district 
from  1868  to  1870,  and  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  railways  by  President  Arthur 
in  1881.  He  has  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice, and  lives  in  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Linn  became  the  partner  of  W.  II. 
Armstrong  in  1867  under  the  firm  name  of 
Armstrong  & Linn.  Together  they  built  up  a 
great  practice,  until  they  went  far  and  be- 
yond any  other  firm  in  their  day  so  far  as 
fees  were  concerned.  Judge  Linn  was  pres- 
ident judge  of  the  Sixteenth  judicial  district 
for  a time.  In  his  legal  practice  he  was 
witty,  a good  story  teller,  and  almost  in- 
vincible before  a jury.  His  manner  was  sim- 
•ple  and  his  character  loving.  He  died  in 
1890,  ripe  in  years  and  rich  in  honors. 

Henry  Johnson,  Williamsport.— The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  of  Revo- 
lutionary  stock,  June  12,  1819,  was  a native 
of  Newton,  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  and 
a son  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  died  in  1820. 
His  mother  was  a granddaughter  of  General 
Daniel  Brodhead,  from  whom  she  inherited 
a tract  of  land  at  Muncy,  Pa.,  whither  she 
removed  with  her  family  of  five  children  in 


1841.  Mr.  Johnson  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  college  in  1837,  then  spent  three 
years  studying  law  under  Hon.  Whitfield  S. 
Johnson,  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1841  passed  an  examination  before 
the  state  Supreme  Court  judges  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  at  once  opened  an 
office  at  Muncy,  in  Lycoming  county,  where 
he  rapidly  rose  to  an  honored  place  in  his 
profession  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  carried 
on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  general  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Johnson  always  took  a commendable 
interest  in  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
while  devoted  to  his  profession,  gave  more 
or  less  time  and  attention  to  political  mat- 
ters. He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Zachary 
Taylor  for  the  presidency  in  1849  and  served 
as  one  of  the  presidential  electors  from  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1856,  he  became  identified 
with  it,  and  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  district  comprising  Lycom- 
ing, Union.  Clinton  and  Centre  counties.  He 
served  during  the  years  1862,  ’63  and  ’64, 
and  during  the  last  named  year  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  also  for 
a considerable  time  served  as  speaker  pro- 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Johnson  was  an 
earnest  and  effective  worker  in  the  Senate. 
He  prepared  and  introduced  a bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  providing  for 
election  by  soldiers  in  the  field,  which  was 
adopted  by  a large  majority.  His  record 
throughout  was  worthy  and  honorable.  He 
was  a private  in  Company  K,  Fourteenth 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  Militia, 
declining  all  official  honors.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Post  No.  66,  Grand  Army  of  the, 
Republic,  and  of  Muncy  Lodge,  No.  299,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons. 

In  November,  1890,  Mr.  Johnson  removed 
from  Muncy  to  Williamsport,  where  his  last 
days  were  spent,  his  decease  occurring  on 
August  11,  1895. 

In  1856  Mr.  Johnson  married  Margaret, 
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youngest  daughter  of  Enoch  Green,  of  East- 
on, Pa.,  and  a sister  of  Hon.  Henry  Green, 
late  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Robert  P.  Allen  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
a quartet  of  lawyers,  all  of  whom  by  their 
friends  were  considered  leaders  of  the  bar  in 
their  day.  This  quartet  was  Allen,  Parsons, 
McCormick  and  Metzger,  and  they,  no  doubt, 
fairly  divided  the  honors  of  leadership  for 
a number  of  years.  Mr.  Allen  was  a highly 
cultured  gentleman,  suave  in  manner,  and 
undaunted  by  temporary  defeat.  Industri- 
ous and  painstaking,  he  seemed  to  shine 
best  when  pressed  hardest  by  his  adversary. 
He  was  largely  interested  in  corporation 
practice,  had  been  a state  senator,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  community  in 
every  way.  He  was  a high-minded  Chris- 
tian gentleman  of  the  best  school,  and  died 
in  1890,  much  lamented,  and  at  the  height  of 
his  professional  career. 

Harry  C.  Parsons  was  another  one  of  this 
famous  quartet.  His  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  effective  oratory  at  this  bar  in  recent 
years.  He  had  the  faculty  of  emphasizing 
the  salient  points  of  a given  case  as  they 
should  be  emphasized.  He  had  a magnetic 
manner,  a jovial,  open,  frank,  engaging  dis- 
position. He  was  always  largely  engaged  in 
corporation  work,  and  for  years  had  been 
the  honored  president  of  the  West  Branch 
National  bank.  He  was  a son  of  Anson  V. 
Parsons,  already  mentioned,  and 'leaves  a 
son,  Harry  C.  Parsons,  a young  man,  a pres- 
ent member  of  our  bar,  to  lengthen  the  chain 
of  legal  inheritance  to  the  third  generation. 
Air.  Parsons  died  in  1898,  sorely  missed  by 
the  bar  and  the  community  at  large. 

Henry  C.  McCormick  diffei’ed  from  the 
other  members  of  this  famous  quartet  in 
some  important  respects.  He  was  most 
methodical  in  his  legal  practice  and  a most 
indefatigable  worker.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  preparation  in  its  highest  degree  was 
typified  in  Henry  C.  McCormick.  Although 


not  highly  educated  when  he  came  to  the 
bar,  he  was  a great  student  and  became  in 
time  a man  of  learning.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict two  terms  in  Congress,  and  was  attor- 
ney general  of  Pennsylvania  under  Governor 
Hastings.  His  practice  extended  throughout 
central  Pennsylvania,  and  even  beyond  the 
state,  and  was  probably  the  most  lucrative 
at  the  time  of  his  death  of  any  member  of  the 
bar.  He  was  a man  of  pleasant  manner  and 
of  forceful  character,  and  filled  the  various 
positions  to  which  he  was  called  with  abso- 
lute fidelity  and  honesty.  He  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs  relating  to  his  city 
and  county,  and  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1902,  he 
was  missed  as  perhaps  no  other  citizen  of  his 
day  would  have  been  missed. 

The  present  bar  is  composed  largely  of 
young  men.  There  are  but  one  or  two  who 
are  even  thought  of  as  old,  and  they  are  but 
elderly  men.  The  present  membership  has 
learned  to  look  upon  the  bar,  as  it  has  been, 
as  a sacred  inheritance.  They  are  striving 
to  uphold  the  good  name  heretofore  made  by 
its  members  who  have  passed  to  the  great 
beyond.  Measured  by  preparation,  honesty, 
vigor,  industry,  and  diligence  in  the  legal 
calling,  we  believe  that  our  bar  (though 
young)  is  second  to  none  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  sketches  were  prepared  by 
the  publisher. 

William  Douglas  Crocker,  Williamsport.— 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  19,  1851,  to  Wil- 
liam W.  and  Eleanor  (Rumsey)  Crocker, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New  York 
state.  The  father  was  engaged  in  business 
in  Buffalo  till  1870,  after  which  he  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  many  years  was 
engaged  in  life  insurance.  Our  subject's 
paternal  grandparents  were  John  and  Ardel- 
issa  Crocker,  the  former  a native  of  Vermont, 
and  the  latter  of  New  York.  His  maternal 
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grandparents  were  Aaron  R.  and  Sophia 
(Phelps)  Rumsey,  natives  of  Vermont  and 
New  York  respectively.  Until  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  William  attended  the  public 
schools,  then  prepared  for  college,  attending 
a private  school  until  1869,  when  he  entered 
Yale  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  with  the  class  of 
1873. 

Young  Crocker  began  his  law  studies  at 
the  Albany  Law  school,  then  studied  in  the 
office  of  John  M.  Ganson  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  finished  his  course  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Allen  & Gamble  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  and,  open- 
ing an  office,  built  up  and  carried  on  his 
practice  at  Williamsport  in  his  own  name, 
until  1885.  During  the  next  five  years  he 
was  associated  as  a partner  with  Judge 
Samuel  Linn  under  the  firm  name  of  Linn  & 
Crocker.  On  the  death  of  Judge  Linn  in 
189.0,  Mr.  Crocker  resumed  practice  alone 
and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  time, 
1903.  While  his  practice  has  been  general  in 
character,  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
fined to  the  civil  branch  and  largely  in  the 
line  of  municipal  corporation  matters.  His 
practice  has  been  somewhat  extensive  and 
embraced  numerous  cases  of  importance  and 
local  note. 

Mr.  Crocker  is  a Republican  in  his  political 
opinion,  but  has  never  been  specially  active 
in  political  affairs.  He  was  elected  city  solici- 
tor in  1890  for  a term  of  two  years,  and 
again  elected  in  1894,  serving  by  re-election 
until  1898.  At  the  present  time  he  is  serving 
as  clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Crocker  is  interested  in  public  enter- 
prises and  is  president  of  the  Citizen’s  Water 
company,  of  Canton,  Pa.  His  religious  affili- 
ations are  with  the  Trinity  Episcopal  church, 
of  Williamsport. 

In  1885  Mr.  Crocker  married  Miss  Clara  S. 
Andrus,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Douglas 
A.  and  Dana  R.  Mrs.  Crocker  is  prominent 


among  the  leading  women  of  Williamsport 
and  active  in  women’s  work. 

Walter  C.  Gilmore,  a native  of  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  November 
126.  1859,  to  John  and  Rachel  (Willits)  Gil- 
more, both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
farmers  by  occupation.  The  father  was  a 
man  of  commanding  influence  in  his  com- 
munity, and  especially  active  in  local  po- 
litical affairs.  Our  subject’s  grandfather, 
Thomas  Gilmore,  born  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, of  Scotcli-Irish  ancestry,  immigrated 
to  this  country  while  a single  man  just  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  served  as  a 
soldier  in  that  conflict,  and  was  under  Wash- 
ington at  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  was 
with  Genereal  Sullivan  in  his  famous  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  in  New  Yrork. 
After  his  marriage,  he  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  section  where  the  children  have 
since  continued  to  live.  On  his  mother’s  side 
our  subject  comes  of  Quaker  lineage  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  representatives  of  his  mother’s 
family  having  settled  in  Lycoming  county 
at  an  early  day. 

Walter  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm,  assisting  in  the  farm  work  and  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  pursued  his  preparatory 
studies  at  Muncy  Normal  school,  and  in  1880 
entered  LaFayette  college  at  Easton,  Pa., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1884  with  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  and  later  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  He  took  a high  stand  in 
college  and  received  the  prize  for  excellence 
in  English  in  his  junior  year,  and  also  a prize 
for  excellence  in  connection  with  his  exam- 
ination in  Shakespeare,  and  gave  the  vale- 
dictory address  of  his  class.  Young  Gilmore 
then  spent  one  year— 1884-85— as  assistant 
principal  of  Lenox  academy,  Lenox,  (Mass., 
and  the  two  following  years  was  principal  of 
the  Williamsport  high  school.  During  the 
same  time,  he  was  registered  as  a student  in 
the  law  office  of  IIon.R.  P.  Allen,  of  Williams- 
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port,  and  devoted  his  vacations  and  other 
spare  time  in  study,  and  in  July;  1887,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Opening  an  office  he  at 
once  began  his  practice  at  Williamsport,  and 
has  always  carried  it  on  in  his  own  name. 
While  his  practice  has  been  general  in  char- 
acter, through  his  connection  with  the  office 
of  district  attorney,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1892,  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a line  of  criminal  practice,  which* 
without  solicitation  on  his  part,  has  led  to 
his  being  retained  in  numerous  noteworthy 
criminal  cases  and  given  him  a wide  reputa- 
tion as  a most  successful  trial  lawyer  and 
advocate.  He  is  knotvn  for  his  untiring  per- 
sistence and  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative 
practice,  especially  in  the  Orphans’  Court. 

Mr.  Gilmore  has  always  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  besides 
the  office  of  district  attorney  has  been  hon- 
ored with  numerous  positions.  lie  is  a cam- 
paign worker  and  speaker  of  recognized 
ability  and  influence.  In  1890  and  ’91  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county 
committee.  Mr.  Gilmore  is  attorney  for  the 
Montgomery  First  National  bank,  and  solici- 
tor for  the  Williamsport  school  board.  He 
is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Knight 
Templar  and  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  ; 
also  belongs  to  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
college  fraternity,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with 
St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  church,  of  Williamsport. 

In  1884  Mr.  Gilmore  married  at  Williams- 
port, Miss  Jennie  Rentz,  daughter  of  Charles 
A.  and  Sarah  A.  Rentz,  of  Lycoming  county. 
They  have  three  children,  viz. : Edmund, 
Anna  and  Helen. 

Charles  Bartels,  Williamsport,  is  a de- 
scendant from  a long  line  of  noble  ancestors. 
On  his  father’s  side  they  were  Germans. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
they  were  taken  prisoners  under  Frederick’s 
army  and  sent  to  France.  Subsequently 
escaping,  they  made  their  way  to  England, 
thence  to  the  United  States,  settling  at  the 


headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  river  in  New 
York  state.  Later,  his  grandfather  removed 
to  New  Jersey  and  settled  near  Germantown. 
Charles,  Sr.,  father  of  our  subject,  was  here 
educated,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
practice,  lie  located  at  Flemington,  where 
he  practiced  for  a great  many  years  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  that 
place. 

Elizabeth  Hart  Bartels,  mother  of  Charles, 
Jr.,  was  a native  of  New  Jersey;  one  of  her 
ancestors,  John  Hart,  was  the  last  colonial 
governor  of  Virginia  under  Lord  Hardwick. 
Colonel  Joseph  Hart  of  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a noted  warrior  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army. 

Mr.  Bartels,  our  subject,  was  educated  at 
the  Trenton  (New  Jersey)  academy,  and  at 
Lawrenceville,  where  he  graduated  in  1860. 
He  then  came  to  Williamsport  and  entered 
as  law  student  in  the  office  of  Clinton  Lloyd; 
after  remaining  here  for  a time,  he  entered 
Cambridge  Law  school,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1867  with  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Boston  in  the  same 
year.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Williams- 
port and  was  admitted  to  the  Lycoming 
county  bar,  where  he  has  since  enjoyed  a 
good  practice  in  the  county,  state  and  fed- 
eral courts. 

A Republican,  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  politics,  and  though  never  seeking  any 
office,  has  been  a member  of  the  state  central 
committee.  Mr.  Bartels  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  has  been  interested  in 
large  oil  industries  and  is  counsel  for  the 
Tide-Water  Pipe  Line  company.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  Standard  Coal  and  Coke 
company  and  the  large  Coke  works  at  Cale- 
donia, Elk  county. 

Born  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  October  27. 
1842,  and  married  at  Williamsport,  Pa..,  in 
1869,  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bell,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  and  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  church. 
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Thomas  Mason  Bacon  Hicks,  Williamsport, 
whose  father,  William  Watkins  I licks,  was 
born  in  England  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  when  a young  boy, 
and  settled  on  the  Juniata  river  near  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  was  educated  and  ordained  as 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  also  missionary  to  India  in  1860, 
now  retired,  and  whose  mother,  Clara  Hart 
Hicks,  died  in  1876,  when  our  subject  was 
but  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 26,  1863,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Media  academy,  located  at  Media,  Pa.,  at  the 
Dickinson  seminary  at  Williamsport,  gradu- 
ating from  the  preparatory  course  in  1882, 
after  which  he  entered  Dickinson  college  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1886. 
He  registered  as  a student  in  the  law  office 
of  Petrikin  & McNeil,  at  Huntingdon,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Huntingdon 
county  in  June,  1887.  He  came  thence  to 
Williamsport,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ly- 
coming county  bar  in  July,  1887,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  singly  until  1894,  when 
he  formed  a partnership  with  W.  II.  Spencer. 
This  alliance  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  Hicks  & Spencer  until  April  1,  1899,  when 
it  was  dissolved.  He  has  since  continued  in 
active  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  county 
with  marked  success. 

An  active  member  of  the  Republican  party, 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  select  council 
of  Williamsport,  and  in  1889  was  a candidate 
for  district  attorney.  Affiliated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  'he  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  church  matters. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  united  in  marriage  at 
Williamsport,  in  1888,  to  Aliss  Alice  TI., 
daughter  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Cheston,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  To  this 
happy  union  has  been  born  five  sons,  four  of 
whom  are  living. 

Jeremiah  Clinton  Hill,  Williamsport.  — 
Among  the  prominent  and  influential  fami- 
lies of  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  for 


more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  Hill  and 
>Steck  families  have  held  a prominent  place. 
John  Hill,  who  was  born  in  Berks  county  on 
May  24,  1789,  passed  his  life  near  llughes- 
vi lie,  and  died  on  May  1,  1873,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years.  Catherine  Steck,  who  was 
a daughter  of  Deltzer  1).  Steck,  was  a native 
of  Lycoming  county.  These  were  the  pater- 
nal grandparents  of  our  subject.  He  was 
born  at  Hughesville,  on  June  11,  1841,  to  Dr. 
George  and  Rachel  (Hughes)  Hill,  the  for- 
mer born  January  14, 181 6,  in  Lycoming  coun- 
ty, being  widely  known  as  a skillful  physi- 
cian. His  death  occurred  on  November  27, 
1896.  The  mother,  who  was  a native  of 
Columbia  county,  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1894. 

Jeremiah  received  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools,  and  after  completing 
his  preparatory  studies,  entered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Gettysburg,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1864.  He  pursued  his  law 
studies  at  Williamsport,  in  the  office  and 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  William  and 
J.  II.  Armstrong,  and  in  November,  1867, 
was  admitted  .to  the  bar.  Opening  an  office 
at  once,  at  Williamsport,  he  carried  on  his 
practice  in  his  own  name  until  1895,  when 
lie  associated  with  himself  his  son,  H.  Russell, 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  C.  and  IT.  Russell 
Hill.  Mr.  Hill’s  practice,  general  in  charac- 
ter, has  embraced  a wide  range  of  notewor- 
thy cases  and  brought  him  into  prominence 
as  both  a wise  counsellor  and  also  a skillful 
and  successful  trial  lawyer  and  advocate. 

A Republican  in  political  sentiment,  Air. 
Hill  formerly  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party,  and  in  1868  was  a candi- 
date in  the  office  of  district  attorney.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  county  committee,  was  also 
city  solicitor,  member  of  the  Williamsport 
common  council  and  for  three  years  served 
as  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Hill  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Edison  Illuminating 
companies  of  his  city,  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
West  Branch  Building  and  Loan  association. 
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He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  in  religious  affiliations  is  a Lutheran. 

In  1870,  at  Williamsport,  Mr.  Hill  mar- 
ried Miss  Catherine  Weise,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Weise,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  They 
have  five  children : H.  Russell,  who  was 


associated  with  his  father  in  the  law  prac- 
tice; George  II.,  chief  electrician  of  Sprague 
Electric  company,  of  New  York;  Leila,  who 
lives  at  home;  Robert  C.,  connected  with 
West  Branch  bank,  and  Frederick  W. 
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The  first  court  of  Forest  county  was  held 
at  the  school  house,  Marienville,  on  the  third 
Monday  in  December,  1857,  Judge  John  S. 
McCalmont  presiding,  with  Cyrus  Blood  and 
Milton  Courtright,  associate  judges.  W.  P. 
Jenks,  Lorenzo  D.  Rogers  and  B.  F.  Lucas 
were  admitted  to  the  bar,  Thomas  B.  Mays 
was  appointed  crier,  and  William  Walton 
tipstaff.  On  December  21,  the  rules  of  the 
Jefferson  county  court  were  adopted,  and 
court  adjourned  until  February,  1858.  Very 
few  transactions  were  recorded  in  1859,  but 
in  May,  1860,  Commissioners  Andrew  Cook, 
Thomas  Porter  and  A.  L.  Seigworth  were  en- 
joined against  executing  the  contract  of  De- 
cember 22,  1858,  with  B.  Dobbs  and  J.  M. 
Lyle  for  the  erection  of  county  buildings 
outside  the  town  of  Marienville.  The  first 
session  of  court  held  at  Tionesta  was  opened 
February  25,  1867,  by  Judge  James  Camp- 
bell with  W.  R.  Coon  and  John  G.  Brandon, 
associate  judges.  A number  of  attorneys 
were  admitted  at  this  term. 

The  lawyers  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Forest 
county  from  December,  1857,  to  May,  1889, 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

C.  McKay  Agnew,  son  of  J.  B.  Agnew,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  February  term 
of  1890,  on  motion  of  S.  D.  Irwin,  president 


of  the  board  of  examiners.  He  passed  a 
very  creditable  examination. 

In  November,  1884,  the  Forest  Bar  asso- 
ciation was  organized  with  S.  D.  Irwin, 
president,  and  P.  M.  Clark,  secretary.  The 
officers  named  were  then  resident  attorneys 
of  the  county. 

Many  important  civil  suits  have  been  be- 
gun before  the  Forest  county  courts,  such  as 
the  suits  in-re  title  to  oil  territory,  and  some 
heavy  criminal  cases  tried  here.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  Matthew  Turner  was  tried  for 
murder  before  Judge  Wetmore.  In  1886  Ed. 
S.  Walton  was  tried  for  murder  before 
Judge  Brown. 

In  November,  1884,  the  curtain  dropped  on 
the  last  scene  of  the  celebrated  Ford  and 
Lacy  case,  which  first  came  into  prominence 
in  May,  1883,  when  Judge  William  D.  Brown 
presided.  Several  murder  cases  were  tried 
by  Judge  Brown  during  his  service  on  the 
bench,  especially  during  the  decade  of  1880 
to  1890.  Judge  Brown  was  succeeded  in 
1891  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Noyes,  of  Warren, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Wilton 
M.  Lindsey,  of  Warren,  in  1898.  (Biograph- 
ical sketches  of  these  judges  will  be  found  in 
Warren  county.) 
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JUNIATA  COUNTY 

By  ANDREW  BANKS 


Hon.  Calvin  Blythe.— The  first  court  held 
within  the  present  county  of  Juniata  con- 
vened at  Aliffiintown,  on  the  5th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1831.  At  this  court  the  Hon.  Calvin 
Blythe  was  the  president  judge.  Mr.  Blythe 
was  not  a native  of  Juniata,  having  been 
born  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
connection  with  this  bar  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded only  a service  as  its  president  judge 
from  December  5,  1831,  to  September,  1835. 

Hon.  John  Reed  succeeded  the  Hon.  Calvin 
Blythe  on  the  bench,  and,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  was  not  a native  of  Juniata  county, 
having  come  here  from  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. He  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
position  until  February  7,  1839.  After  retir- 
ing from  the  bench  lie  continued  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  this  and  several  adjoining 
counties  until  his  death. 

Hon.  Samuel  Hepburn  presided  over  the 
courts  of  Juniata  for  a period  of  ten  years, 
beginning  on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1839. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 

Hon.  Frederick  Watts  succeeded  Judge 
Hepburn.  He  was  appointed  to  the  position 
by  Governor  AAL  F.  Johnson,  17th  of  Alarch, 
1849.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  until  the  fall  of  1851,  when  he 
was  defeated  in  his  contest  with  Air.  Gra- 
ham. 

Hon.  James  H.  Graham  was  the  first  of  our 
judges  under  the  election  system.  His  op- 
ponent for  the  position  was  the  Hon.  Fred- 
erick Watts.  Judge  Graham  was  elected  on 
the  6th  day  of  October,  1851.  He  succeeded 
himself,  having  again  defeated  his  old  op- 
ponent, Judge  AVatts.  At  the  expiration  of 


his  second  term  he  located  in  Pittsburg  for 
the  practice  of  law. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Junkin  succeeded  Judge 
Graham.  He  was  elected  in  1871  and  served 
a term  of  ten  years.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
he  entered  into  the  active  jiractice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  New  Bloomfield,  in  Perry  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  still  resides. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Barnett  succeeded  Judge 
Junkin  and  presided  over  the  courts  of  the 
Forty-first  judicial  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Perry  and  Juniata,  from  1881  to 
1891.  Like  his  predecessor  in  the  office,  he 
retired  from  the  bench  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice at  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  county,  and 
the  history  of  that  county  will  likely  give 
more  in  detail  the  story  of  the  lives  of  these 
distinguished  jurists. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Lyons.— In  the  fall  of  1891 

four  candidates  aspired  to  the  office  of  the 
judgeship  of  the  Forty-first  judicial  district. 
The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Lyons  was  the  successful 
candidate.  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the 
bench  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Alifflintown.  He  was  the 
first  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court  whose 
term  of  office  was  interrupted  by  death.  For 
nine  years  he  performed  his  judicial  duties 
with  fidelity,  and  then  while  on  a visit  to 
Philadelphia,  he  suffered  a stroke  of  apo- 
plexy from  which  death  resulted. 

Hon.  Louis  E.  Atkinson  was  born  April  16. 
1841,  to  Adam  IT.  and  Alary  AL,  daughter  of 
General  Louis  Evans,  near  Thompsontown, 
Juniata  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  Arork,  on  Alarch 
4.  1861.  Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  suc» 
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cessfully  passed  an  examination  for  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  surgeon  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  but  was  refused  a commission 
because  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one  years  old. 
On  September  5,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  reg- 
ular army  as  hospital  steward,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.  He  served  there  until  January, 
1863,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  surgeon  of  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers and  assigned  to  the  First  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Cavalry  for  duty. 
This  regiment  was  then  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Owen  Jones,  but  he  resigned  soon  after- 
wards and  was  succeeded  by  General  John 
P.  Taylor,  late  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  G.  A.  R. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Atkinson  served  with 
his  regiment  until  September,  1864,  when  the 
command  was  mustered  out  by  reason  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  its  service.  He 
then  returned  home  and  passed  his  examinar 
tion  for  promotion  to  surgeon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  S.  Irvin  Givin,  who  has 
since  been  department  commander  of  the  G. 
A.  R.  of  Pennsylvania.  Surgeon  Atkinson 
served  with  this  regiment  until  it  was  mus- 
tered out  on  December  14,  1865.  Before  his 
muster  out,  he  was  seized  with  camp  fever 
and  rheumatism,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
abled, and  has  been  compelled  to  use 
crutches  ever  since. 

While  with  the  above  named  regiments, 
Doctor  Atkinson  participated  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1863,  1864  and  1865,  in  the  field, 
performing  the  duties  of  his  position  faith- 
fully and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superior 
officers. 

On  his  return  from  the  military  service  he 
was  unable  to  practice  medicine  because  of 
his  disability  contracted  in  the  army,  and 
then  engaged  in  the  study  of  laAV,  with  Ezra 
D.  Parker,  of  Mifflintown.  He  was  admit- 


ted to  the  bar  of  Juniata  county  in  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  a 
successful  practice.  He  was  at  one  time  in 
partnership  with  George  Jacobs,  deceased, 
and  now  a partner  of  P.  M.  Pennell. 

In  1882  Mr.  Atkinson  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Eighteenth  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  served  for  ten  years,  having 
been  five  times  elected  in  a district  which 
was  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  politically, 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination.  His  last  term 
in  Congress  expired  March  4,  1893.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  a Republican  in  polities.  Since 
1893  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  and  in  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  town.  He  has  served  for  many 
years  as  director  of  the  Mifflintown  and  Pat- 
terson water  companies,  and  president  and 
as  director  of  the  Juniata  Valley  National 
bank,  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  of  New  Bloomfield,  and  solicitor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  for  the 
Sixth  solicitor’s  district  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  first  commander  of  Lieutenant  David 
II.  Wilson  Post  No.  134,  G.  A.  R,.  of  Mifflin- 
town, and  has  been  connected  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  post.  He  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Forty-first  district  in  1901,  by 
Governor  Stone.  His  term  expired  in  1902. 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  a Mason  and  an  Odd  Fel- 
low. He  was  married  April,  1878,  to  Mar- 
garet E.,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Mathers, 
deceased. 

Hon.  James  W.  Shull  is  the  present  incum- 
bent. He  read  law  in  Perry  county  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  New  Bloomfield,  the 
county  seat  of  that  county,  and  in  the  legal 
history  of  that  place  the  proper  mention  of 
him  may  be  found. 

THE  BAR. 

James  Mathers  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county  on  January  21,  1803,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Mifflin  county  in  1827. 
When  Juniata  county  was  struck  off  of 
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Mifflin  he  moved  to  Mifflintown  and  located 
there  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  died 
on  October  5,  1850,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

Hon.  Andrew  Parker.— Like  Mr.  Mathers, 
Mr.  Parker  was  born  in  Cumberland  county. 
After  receiving  a college  education,  he  stud- 
ied law  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  there  in  1826.  Subsequently  he 
moved  to  Lewistown  and  afterwards  to  Mif- 
flintown, where  for  many  years  he  was  the 
leading  lawyer.  His  services  as  an  attorney 
were  in  demand  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred January  15,  1864. 

Charles  W.  Kelso.— At  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  Juniata  county  from  part  of  Mif- 
flin county,  Mr.  Kelso  removed  to  Mifflin- 
town, the  new  county  seat  and  located  there. 
After  a few  years  he  went  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where 
he  died. 

Samuel  McDowell,  was  another  of  those 
who  came  from  Mifflin  county  at  the  forma- 
tion of  Juniata.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business  along  with  the  law,  but, 
after  some  years  here,  he  returned  to  Mif- 
flin county  and  died  there. 

Jacob  A.  Christy  was  a native  of  Juniata 
county.  He  was  born  here,  spent  the  years 
of  a long  life  here,  died  and  is  buried  here. 
He  was  a lawyer  who  cared  little  for  the 
court  room,  but  enjoyed  the  more  quiet  prac- 
tice of  the  office. 

Edmund  Southard  Doty  was  born  at  Mif-, 
flintown  August  22,  1815,  and  died  at  the 
same  place  on  December  24,  1884.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at 
the  bar,  and  enjoyed  a large  and  lucrative 
practice. 

John  H.  Mathers  was  born  at  Mifflintown 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  here.  After  a 
few  years  he  removed  to  Sidney,  Ohio,  where 
he  died. 

D.  C.  Chambers  located  in  Mifflintown  in 
the  year  1858,  and  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county.  Subsequently  he  left  the 
county  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ezra  D.  Parker  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
Parker,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father.  He  sustained  the  reputation  which 
his  father  had  acquired,  and  was  recognized 
as  an  attorney  of  ability  and  an  eloquent 
speaker. 

Alexander  Harris  was  a native  of  this 
county,  and  studied  law  under  Edmund  S. 
Doty.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  re- 
moved to  Lancaster,  where  he  continued  to 
practice  his  profession. 

Alexander  K.  McClure  read  law  here  and 
at  the  same  time  edited  the  “Juniata  Sen- 
tinel.” He  left  this  place  many  years  ago, 
and  has  since  acquired  a national  reputation 
as  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times. 

William  M.  Allison  was  born  in  Scotland, 
but  was  brought  to  this  town  when  he  was 
but  a boy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Sep- 
tember 4,  1860.  His  attention  was  not  given 
exclusively  to  his  profession,  but  part  of  his 
time  was  given  to  editing  the  “Juniata 
Herald,”  a weekly  paper  published  in  this 
county. 

William  C.  Adams  was  admitted  to  this  bar 
in  1856;  remained  in  the  county  a few  years 
and  then  moved  to  Philadelphia. 

Alfred  J.  Patterson  was  born  November 
21,  1837;  graduated  from  Jefferson  college 
in  1856.  He  read  law  with  Andrew  Parker, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December, 
1861.  He  was  a careful  practitioner  and 
soon  gained  the  confidence  of  a large  client- 
age and  held  it  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

John  A.  Millikin  was  admitted  to  this  bar 
in  1861,  but  soon  removed  to  Wellington, 
Sumner  county,  Kansas. 

George  W.  McPherran  was  a law  student 
under  Andrew  Parker.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1863,  and  soon  thereafter  removed 
to  Philadelphia. 

James  C.  Doty  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
mund S.  Doty,  and  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Juniata  county ; practiced  at  Mifflintown 
for  a number  of  years ; subsequently  removed 
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to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  acquired  an  exten- 
sive practice  prior  to  his  death. 

E.  C.  Stewart  “was  a native  of  Juniata 
county  and  was  admitted  to  this  bar;  but 
after  practicing  law  for  a few  years,  aban- 
doned it  and  became  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister.  He  died  when  still  a young  man 
on  March  8,  1873. 

Hon.  L.  C.  Adams  became  a member  of  the 
Juniata  county  bar  in  1868.  He  removed  to 
Rock  Island,  111.,  where  he  located  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

George  A.  Botdorf.— After  being  admitted 
to  this  bar,  Mr.  Botdorf  removed  to  Free- 
burg,  Snyder  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  McClure  was  another  of 
the  many  law  students  of  Edmund  S.  Doty. 
On  being  admited  to  this  bar,  he  removed  to 
Harrisburg,  and  later  to  Bradford,  Pa. 

John  T.  Nourse  was  admitted  to  our  bar 
in  1874,  having  previously  been  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Philadelphia.  He 
gave  up  the  practice  in  a short  while  and 
followed  the  avocation  of  a farmer. 

D.  D.  Stone  was  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood when  he  came  to  Mifflintown  in  1874 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  a few 
years  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

John  L.  McGeehan  was  a law  student  in 
the  office  of  Jeremiah  Lyons,  but  soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  abandoned  the 
law  and  became  a Presbyterian  minister. 

W.  S.  Wilson  studied  law  in  this  county, 
and  was  admitted  here,  but  immediately  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh  and  there  practiced  his 
profession. 

George  Jacobs  was  a native  of  this  place; 
read  law  with  Ezra  D.  Parker,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  this  bar.  He  was  a young  man 
possessed  of  oratorical  ability,  but  death 
overtook  him  in  early  life. 

Herman  H.  North  was  admitted  to  this 
bar,  but  never  engaged  actively  in  the  prac- 
tice here.  He  followed  his  profession  for  a 


few  years  in  Huntingdon,  and  then  removed 
to  Bradford,  Pa.,  where  he  now  resides. 

E.  S.  Doty,  Jr.,  was  admitted  to  the  Juni- 
ata bar  and  remained  here  for  but  a few 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Bedford,  where 
he  still  remains. 

Hon.  L.  W.  Doty.  —Another  of  the  sons  of 
Edmund  S.  Doty,  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
wards to  Greensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  president  judge. 

Ezra  C.  Doty  was  born  in  Mifflintown,  ed- 
ucated at  La  Fayette  college,  and  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Juniata  county.  He 
never  entered  actively  into  the  practice,  and 
is  now  the  cashier  of  the  First  National  banl^ 
of  Mifflintown. 

Brodie  I.  Crawford  prepared  himself  for 
the  study  of  law  by  taking  a course  at 
Princeton  college.  He  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  his  native  county,  but 
death  claimed  him  and  brought  to  an  untime- 
ly end  what  promised  to  be  a brilliant  career. 

Albert  Robison  was  admitted  to  this  bar 
in  1876,  but  afterwards  moved  away  and  is 
now  deceased. 

Mason  Irvin  read  law  with  Ezra  D.  Park- 
er, remained  at  Mifflintown  for  a few  years 
after  his  admission  and  then  removed  to 
the  state  of  Washington,  where  he  has  been 
honored  with  a judgeship. 

Jacob  BeidJer  was  a man  of  mature  years 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  he  prac- 
ticed but  a short  time  when  death  overtook 
him  in  1885. 

J.  Sargeant  Ross,  immediately  after  his 
admission  to  this  bar  settled  in  York,  Pa., 
where  he  still  resides. 

J.  Frank  Stoner  was  admitted  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1888,  and  engaged  for  a short 
time  in  practice  in  Mifflintown.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  died  there. 

J.  Banks  Kurtz.  — On  being  admitted  to  the 
bar,  Mr.  Kurtz  removed  to  Altoona,  Pa.,  and 
is  still  there  practicing  law. 
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R.  Frank  Elliott  became  a member  of  the 
bar  of  Juniata  county  on  December  2,  1889. 
Shortly  after  being  admitted  he  entered  into 
the  employ  of  the  pension  department  and 
removed  from  the  county. 

B.  L.  Shuman  was  a native  of  Juniata 
county  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Septem- 
ber, 6,  1893.  He  practiced  in  his  native 
county  for  a few  years  and  then  removed 
to  North  Dakota,  where  he  still  continues  to 
practice  his  profession. 

Alton  G.  Schall  graduated  from  the  Al- 
bany law  school  and  was  then  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  never  entered  actively  into  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  while  he  still 
resides  at  Mifflintown,  his  attention  is  di- 
rected to  other  lines  of  business. 

James  M.  Sharon  studied  law  with  Jere- 
miah Lyons  and  was  admitted,  but  at  once 
removed  to  Newport,  Perry  county,  where 
he  still  resides. 

Darwin  L.  Detra  became  a full  fledged 
lawyer  June  9,  1896.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Newport,  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
continued  there  until  his  death. 

George  J.  Parker  is  a native  of  Juniata 
county,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  Sep- 
tember 4,  1893.  He  confined  here  for  several 
years,  then  removed  to  Media,  Delaware 


county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  may  still  be 
found. 

Samuel  I.  Stoner,  after  his  admission,  July 
3,  1896,  located  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  is  now 
there  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Austin  J.  Calhoun  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  September  3,  1900.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  is  still  there  practicing  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  foregoing  list  is  a comparatively  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  admissions  to 
the  bar  of  Juniata  county  of  attorneys  who 
are  not  now  located  here  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  but  who,  since  their  admis- 
sion, have  either  died,  located  elsewhere  or 
sought  out  other  lines  of  business.  A list 
of  those  still  here  and  actively  engaged  in 
their  profession,  with  the  dates  of  their  ad- 
mission is  as  follows: 

Robert  McMeen,  September^  1867 ; Louis 

E.  Atkinson,  September,  1870;  F.  M.  M.  Pen- 
nell, September,  1885 ; J.  Howard  Neely, 
July,  1886;  J.  N.  Keller,  December,  1888;  B. 

F.  Burchfield,  September,  1871;  Will  L. 
Hoopes,  April,  1890;  George  L.  Hower, 
September,  1890;  Wilburforce  Scheveyer, 
September,  1889 ; Andrew  Banks,  December, 
1891 ; John  J.  Patterson,  Jr.,  December,  1891; 
Charles  B.  Crawford,  May,  1894;  Joseph  E. 
Nirmond,  December,  1899. 
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MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

By  RICHARD  B.  TWISS 


Mifflin  county  was  organized  under  an 
act  of  General  Assembly  enacted  Septem- 
ber 19,  1789.  The  same  act  provided  that 
the  justices  of  the  peace  then  commis- 
sioned and  residing  in  the  county  should 
be  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
during  the  term  of  their  commission,  and 
authority  was  given  to  them  or  any  three 
of  them  to  hold  courts  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace.  The  Common  Pleas 
justices,  also,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
were  empowered  to  hold  Common  Pleas 
Courts  in  the  county  during  the  time  for 
which  they  were  commissioned.  And  all  of 
said  courts  were  invested  with  like  powers 
and  jurisdictions  as  other  courts  of  the  same 
character  in  other  counties  of  the  state.  The 
beginning  of  the  terms  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Courts  were  fixed  for  the  second  Tuesday  of 
December,  March,  June  and  September  of 
each  year,  and  that  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Courts  for  the  day  next  following.  And  it 
was  further  provided  that  said  courts  should 
be  held  in  the  home  of  Arthur  Buchanan 
until  the  court  house,  also  provided  for, 
should  be  erected. 

The  same  act  also  invested  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Jail  Delivery  Courts 
with  like  authority  and  jurisdiction  within 
Mifflin  county  as  in  other  counties  of  the 
state. 

Organized  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  first 
Common  Pleas  Court  was  held  at  the  time, 
December  8,  1789,  and  place  specified,  and 
was  presided  over  by  William  Brown,  his  as- 
sociates being  James  Burns,  William  McCoy 
and  William  Bell,  who  also  opened  and  held 


the  first  court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on  March 
8,  1790.  This  order  conducting  the  courts  of 
Mifflin  county  was  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1791. 

During  that  year,  on  April  13,  the  General 
Assembly  enacted  a law  dividing  the  state 
into  five  judicial  districts,  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin 
counties  comprising  the  Fourth  district.  On 
re-districting  the  state  in  1813,  Mifflin  county 
and  Union,  organized  that  year,  were  made 
the  Twentieth  district,  and  this  division  con- 
tinued until  1855,  when  Snyder  county  was 
organized  and  added  to  the  district,  which 
was  not  again  changed  until  1874,  when  the 
state  was  again  re-districted. 

By  this  act  of  1791  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a 
president  judge  and  associate  judges  for  the 
Common  Pleas  Courts  in  the  several  circuits 
of  the  state,  and  investing  them  with  juris- 
dictions and  powers  commensurate  with 
those  of  judges  of  Common  Pleas  Courts, 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  Goal  Delivery,  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Orphans’  Courts,  under  the 
state  laws  and  constitutions. 

The  first  court  for  the  Fourth  district,  held 
at  Lewistown  in  December,  1791,  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  Thomas  Smith,  whose 
associates  were  William  Brown,  Samuel  Bry- 
son, James  Armstrong  and  Thomas  Beale. 

The  next  president  judge  of  this  district 
Avas  James  Riddle,  who  served  from  August, 
1795,  to  March,  1806.  Jonathan  Walker,  his 
successor,  a learned  lawyer  and  eminent 
man,  practiced  his  profession  at  Northum- 
berland. He  served  as  president  judge  from 
April,  1806,  to  July,  1818,  when  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  judge  for  the  Western  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  being-  the  first  incumbent  of 
that  office.  Next  following  him  came  Charles 
Huston,  more  extended  mention  of  whom  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Centre  county,  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  After  service  from  1818  until 
April,  1826,  Judge  Huston  took  his  place  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Burnside,  who  served  as 
president  judge  of  the  Fourth  district  from 
April,  1826,  till  1841,  and  ten  years  later,  on 
March  25,  1851,  died  while  serving  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  (A  detailed  sketch  of  him  appears  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Centre  county 
in  this  volume.) 

From  March,  1841,  till  appointment  of 
Abraham  S.  Wilson  in  1842,  George  W. 
Woodward  served  as  president  judge  of  the 
Fourth  district:  and  in  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state  in 
place  of  Richard  Coulter,  who  had  died.  He 
was  then  elected  to  the  same  office  and 
served  a term  of  fifteen  years,  till  December, 
1867. 

Abraham  S.  Wilson,  who  succeeded  Judge 
Woodward,  was  a native  of  Northumberland 
county,  was  a son  of  General  William  Wil- 
son, a native  of  Ireland,  and  Mary  (nee 
Scott),  a daughter  of  Captain  Abraham 
Scott.  William  Wilson  served  as  a captain 
through  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  after-  „ 
wards,  from  1792  to  1813,  was  associate  judge 
of  Northumberland  county.  He  was  made 
brigadier  general  in  1798.  Abraham  Scott 
Wilson  received  a liberal  education  and  in 
1821  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  his 
practice  at  Bellefonte.  He  served  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1840  and  two  years  later 
became  president  judge  of  the  Twentieth 
district,  comprising  Huntingdon,  Union  and 
Mifflin  counties,  which  district  was  changed 
in  1842,  to  Mifflin  and  Union  counties. 
He  was  elected  president  judge  of  this 
district  in  1851.  His  death  occurred  at 


Lewistown,  Pa.,  in  1864,  when  he  was 
sixty-four  years  old.  Judge  Wilson  was 
succeeded  by 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Woods,  who  filled  the  office 
of  president  judge  of  the  Twentieth  dis- 
trict ten  years,  from  1862  to  1872,  that 
district  then  comprising  Mifflin,  Snyder 
and  Union  counties.  Judge  Woods  was 
born  in  1820.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
father  was  James  S.  Woods,  D.  D.  He  was 
graduated  from  Jefferson  college  at  Can- 
nonsburg  in  1839  and  three  years  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Lewistown,  in  his  native  county, 
until  his  election  to  the  office  of  president 
judge  in  November,  1861.  Judge  Woods 
died  in  1873. 

On  the  retirement  of  Judge  Woods  from 
the  bench  in  1872,  Joseph  C.  Bucher  assumed 
the  duties  of  president  judge  and  served  two 
full  terms  of  ten  years  each,  his  last  term 
closing  in  1891.  His  successor,  Mr.  H.  M. 
McClure,  was  elected  November  3,  1891,  and 
served  as  president  judge  four  years.  In 
June,  1895,  was  approved  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature re-apportioning  the  judicial  districts 
of  the  state,  by  which  the  Twentieth  district 
was  changed  to  comprise  Huntingdon  and 
Mifflin  counties,  and  on  August  25,  1895,  Mr. 
W.  McKniglit  Williamson  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hastings  and  commissioned  presi- 
dent judge  to  serve  till  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  which  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fession at  Huntingdon,  and  there  continued 
in  active  practice  until  his  decease.  Judge 
Williamson  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Bailey,  who  was  efficted  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1895  for  a ten  years’  term,  and  is  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  office,  being  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  long  line  of  honored 
men  who  have  preceded  him  in  that  high 
office.  The  Twentieth  judicial  district  was 
enlarged  in  1901  by  annexing  to  it  the  county 
of  Bedford. 
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The  following  appear  on  the  long  list  of 
honored  names,  on  the  roll  of  lawyers  who 
have  been  admitted  to  and  practiced  at  the 
bar  of  Mifflin  county  since  the  first  court  was 
held  in  1789.  Prior  to  the  year  1800  were 
James  Hamilton,  Thomas  Duncan,  George 
Fisher,  John  Clark,  Thomas  Nesbit,  David 
McKeehan,  John  Cadwallder,  George  Duf- 
field,  David  Watts,  Charles  Hall,  Thomas 
Smith,  John  A.  Hannah,  Jonathan  AValker, 
Thomas  Anderson,  Charles  Smith,  Galbraith 
Patterson,  William  Hannah,  Robert  McClure, 
William  Augustus  Patterson,  Evans  Rice 
Evans,  Richard  L.  Cormack,  Elias  W.  Hale 
and  William  W.  Laird. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  find  the  names  of  William  Or- 
bison,  John  Wallace,  Alexander  Lyon,  James 
Orbison,  Walker  Reed,  Isaac  Brown  Parker, 
William  Norris,  William  R.  Smith,  John  B. 
Gibson,  George  Ross,  Alexander  A.  Ander- 
son, John  Johnston,  William  W.  Potter,  An- 
drew Carruthers,  Daniel  S.  Houghton,  John 
Blanchard,  Thomas  Blair,  Robert  Craig, 
Benjamin  R.  Stevens,  William  W.  Kennedy, 
David  W.  Hulings,  James  M.  McDowell, 
Gratz  Etting,  Mordecai  M.  Kinney,  Eliphalet 

L.  Benedict,  James  Steele,  John  D.  Mahon, 
John  D.  Foster,  William  Ramsey,  Calvin  Bly, 
John  Banks,  Samuel  Alexander,  Barton  Mc- 
Mullen, Ephraim  Banks,  Abraham  S.  Wilson, 
William  Maclay  Hall,  Thomas  Knox,  James 

M.  Bell,  Thomas  Nixon  YanDyke,  John  Wil- 
liamson, Bond  Valentine  and  Robert  Wal- 
lace. 

From  1826  to  1850  there  appear  on  the 
honor  roll  the  names  of  E.  L.  Dunbar,  James 
Mather,  Robert  Fleming,  A.  P.  Wilson,  James 
Howard  Penrose,  Thomas  Craighead,  C.  W. 
Kelsoe,  Matthew  D.  Gregg,  Benjamin  Pat- 
ton, Jr.,  Samuel  S.  Wharton,  James  Tracy 
Hale,  Edgar  B.  Todd,  John  Hogewaugh, 
William  A.  Rogers,  Hamilton  Sample,  Reu- 
ben G.  Hale,  John  McGee,  James  Burnside, 
Alexander  Guynn,  James  VanHorn,  Alex- 
ander B.  Morris,  George  W.  Harris,  Edward 


Levy,  T.  Carroll  Judson,  John  P.  Anderson, 
Thaddeus  Banks,  Edward  S.  Doty,  David 
Candor,  John  W.  Shaw,  William  II.  Irvine, 
A.‘  Parker  Jacob,  Joseph  Alexander,  B.  Stew- 
art Elliott,  David  Walker  Woods,  William 
J.  Jacobs,  George  W.  Elder  and  Joseph  W. 
Parker. 

Since  the  year  1850  the  list  discloses  the 
names  of  Andrew  W.  Reed,  Samuel  T. 
Brown,  Thomas  F.  McCoy,  George  S.  Seldon, 
William  II.  Woods,  Chapman  Biddle,  Thomas 
H.  Hulings,  John  A.  McKee,  Thomas  M.  IJtt- 
ley,  Horace  J.  Culbertson,  Charles  J.  Arms, 
James  F.  Rakerd,  Charles  S.  Marks,  Lewis 
Potter,  William  II.  Strohm,  Rufus  C.  Elder, 
Allison  AY.  Porter,  George  R.  Elder,  Joseph 
M.  AAToods,  Michael  McLaughlin,  William  C. 
Davis,  Nathaniel  C.  AYilson,  G.  Ar.  Alexander, 
A.  Reed  Hayes,  AVilliam  AV.  Uttley,  H.  0. 
Lantz,  Howard  W.  Aitkens,  Robert  AV.  Pat- 
ton, N.  Bruce  Alexander,  John  T.  Wilson 
and  James  C.  Houser. 

Besides  those  mentioned  are  shown  many 
other  names  of  lawyers  who,  though  prac- 
ticing at  the  Mifflin  county  bar,  are  non-resi- 
dents of  the  county,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  omitted. 

Desirable 'as  more  extended  notice  of  the 
men  who  have  wrought  and  made  the  bench 
and  bar  of  Mifflin  county  what  they  are,  the 
meagre  facts  obtainable  as  well  as  lack  of 
space,  render  it  impracticable  for  the  most 
part,  though  the  following  facts  regarding 
some  of  the  more  prominent  may  be  of  in- 
tei’est : 

Elias  W.  Hale,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  his  day,  began  his  practice  in 
Mifflin  county  in  1798.  He  was  a native  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  1775,  and  an  alumnus 
of  Yale  college  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
old. 

John  Blanchard,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Mifflin  county  bar  in  April,  1815,  was  born  in 
Vermont  in  1787,  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  studied  law  at 
A^ork,  Pa.  He  became  an  eminent  lawyer, 
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served  four  years  in  Congress  and  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two. 

David  W.  Hulings,  who  was,  early  in  his 
professional  life,  deputy  attorney  general  of 
Mifflin  county,  settled  at  Lewistown  in  1818. 
lie  was  born  in  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  an  alumnus  of  Dickinson  college. 
He  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  same  year 
that  Mr.  Hulings  settled  at  Lewistown  .James 
M.  McDowell  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  there  practiced  his  profession  till  his 
death  in  1840.  When  a young  attorney,  in 
1824,  he  served  as  attorney  general. 

Eliphalet  Lucian  Benedict  practiced  his 
profession  at  Lewistown  from  1819  till  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1875.  He  was  born  at 
Watertown,  Conn.,  in  1792,  and  before  his 
admission  to  the  bar  taught  school  at  Lan- 
caster. 

Ephraim  Banks  settled  at  Lewistown  in 
1817,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and 
six  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
served  in  the  General  Assembly  several  ses- 
sions, as  auditor  general  two  terms,  and  as 
associate  judge  of  Mifflin  county  from  1866 
to  1871,  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Reuben  G.  Hale  became  a member  of  the 
Mifflin  county  bar  early  in  his  professional 
career,  and  practiced  there  some  twenty 
years.  He  was  a son  of  Judge  Elias  W.  Hale. 
He  served  as  surveyor  of  the  port  at  Phila- 
delphia under  appointment  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  early  in  the  Civil  war 
was  appointed  quartermaster  general.  He 
died  in  1863. 

David  Candor  first  practiced  law  at  Potts- 
ville.  He  was  district  attorney  of  Mifflin 
county  about  1839,  and  an  honored  member 
of  the  Mifflin  county  bar  till  the  time  of  his 
death, in  1870. 

John  W.  Shaw,  now  deceased,  was  born  at 
Lewistown,  and  admitted  to  practice  in  1841, 
after  a course  of  study  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  John  Reed,  of  Carlisle. 

William  H.  Irvine,  who  died  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1886,  was  admitted  to  the  Mifflin 


county  bar  in  1841.  lie  was  a soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  entered  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  in  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers. After  the  war  he  practiced  law  at 
Lewistown  and  thence  removed  to  another 
state. 

Joseph  Alexander,  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, received  a liberal  education,  and  in 
early  life  was  a school  teacher  in  Mifflin 
county.  He  studied  law  at  Mifflintown,  and 
in  1843  was  admitted  to  Mifflin  county  bar, 
where  he  practiced  uninterruptedly  till 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  1878. 

B.  Stewart  Elliot  became  a member  of  the 
Mifflin  county  bar  in  1844.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  Mexican  war  and  also  in  the  Civil  war, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Baxter 
Springs. 

David  Walker  Woods,  one  of  the  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Mifflin  county  bar,  is  a 
brother  of  Judge  Samuel  Woods,  now  de- 
ceased. He  was  born  in  1822,  at  Lewistown, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  began  his  prac- 
tice at  the  Mifflin  county  bar. 

William  J.  Jacobs  practiced  his  profession 
at  Lewistown  from  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar  in  1848  till  1857,  and  from  1852  to 
1856  he  served  as  district  attorney. 

George  W.  Elder,  born  in  Centre  county, 
was  graduated  from  Washington  college. 
He  lived  at  Lewistown  and  practiced  his  pro- 
' fession  from  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1849  till  his  decease  in  1901,  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Joseph  W.  Parker,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1850,  was  for  a number  of  years 
in  active  practice  at  Lewistown.  He  was  one 
term  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
West  Virginia,  at  one  time  while  living  there, 
and  in  1875-76  represented  Mifflin  county  in 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 

Andrew  Reed,  who  was  one  of  Lewistown ’s 
honored  attorneys  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission in  1855  till  his  decease,  was  born  at 
Kishacoquillas  Valley  and  was  an  alumnus 
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of  both  the  collegiate  and  law  departments 
of  Dartmouth  college. 

Thomas  F.  McCoy,  born  in  Mifflin  county 
in  1819,  studied  law  at  Lewistown,  and  in 
1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  continued 
in  practice  there  until  bis  decease. 

Thomas  H.  Hidings,  admitted  to  the  Mifflin 
county  bar  in  1858,  was  elected  district  at- 
torney the  following  year.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
was  killed  in  battle  in  1864. 

John  A.  McKee,  born  in  1836,  began  bis 
law  practice  on  bis  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1859.  He  was  a member  of  the  Logan 
Guards,  the  first  company  to  tender  its  ser- 
vices to  the  government  in  the  Civil  war. 
He  served  three  years,  1871-73,  as  assessor  of 
internal  revenue. 

Horace  J.  Culbertson,  member  of  an  old 
Lewistown  family,  was  born  in  1842,  and  has 
practiced  law  in  his  native  place  since  , his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He  was  dis- 
trict attorney  three  years. 

James  S.  Rakerd  was  born  in  Mifflin 
county  in  1843;  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  admission  he  was  elected  district 
attorney,  and  for  a number  of  years  was 
clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
He  died  March  12,  1901. 

Thomas  M.  Uttley  was  born  in  Hunting- 
don county,  September  5,  1835.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  Lewistown  academy  and 
the  Mihvood  academy,  and  after  having 
taught  school  for  a time,  commenced  reading 
law  in  April,  1857,  under  the  direction  of  IT. 
J.  Wallis,  Esq.,  and  A.  Reed,  Esq.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1859.  He 
was  appointed  district  attorney  in  August, 
1861,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  T.  M.  Hidings,  and  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  district  attorney  in  1862,  and 
again  elected  in  1865.  He  has  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  practice  in  Mifflin  and  adjoining 
counties,  and  is  now  associated  with  his  son, 
W.  W.  Uttley.  Mr.  Uttley  was  a member  of 


the  Logan  Guards,  which  was  the  first  com- 
pany to  offer  its  services  to  the  government 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  afterwards 
was  adjutant  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  an  emergency  regiment  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign. 

Charles  S.  Marks,  now  deceased,  was  born 
in  Mifflin  county  in  1845,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1872. 

William  H.  Strohm,  who  was  elected  to 
the  bar  in  1873,  became  district  attorney  the 
following  year.  He  met  an  accidental  death 
at  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  in  1884. 

Rufus  C.  Elder,  now  colonel  of  the  Fifth 
regiment  Pennsylvania  National  Guards, 
studied  law  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
Mr.  George  W.  Elder,  as  did  also  his  brother, 
George  W.  Elder,  Jr.  He  was  a partner  with 
his  father  until  the  latter’s  death,  since 
which  time  he  has  practiced  alone. 

George  W.  Elder,  Jr.,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1878,  and  removed  to  Leadville,  Colo. 

Allison  W.  Porter,  now  in  practice  in  Al- 
toona, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  and 
served  one  term  as  district  attorney  of  Mifflin 
county. 

Joseph  M.  Woods  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  David  W.  Woods,  his  father,  with  whom, 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1878,  he  has 
been  in  active  practice  in  Lewistown.  lie 
served  one  term  as  district  attorney,  and  has 
represented  his  district  two  terms  in  the 
state  Senate. 

Michael  McLaughlin,  who  also  was  district 
attorney  of  Mifflin  county  one  term,  began 
his  active  practice  on  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1881. 

William  C.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Mifflin 
county  bar,  is  now  an  attorney  in  New  York. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881. 

William  W.  Uttley,  one  of  Lewistown ’s 
youngest  class  of  lawyers,  has  been  in  active 
practice  with  his  father,  Thomas  M.  Uttley, 
since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1896.  He 
was  born  in  1872,  and  was  graduated  from 
Dickinson  college  in  1894. 
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Nathaniel  C.  Wilson,  who  has  served  as 
prothonotarv  and  also  as  clerk  of  the  land 
office  at  Ilarrisburg,  was  admitted  to  the 
Mifflin  county  bar  in  1882,  when  he  was  fifty 
years  old. 


A.  Reed  Hayes,  a nephew  of  Andrew  Reed, 
with  whom  he  studied  law,  has  been  in  prac- 
tice since  his  admission  in  1894,  and  from 
1899  to  1902  was  district  attorney  of  Mifflin 
county. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY 

By  R.  B.  McCORMICK 


In  entering  upon  a sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Clinton  county, 
certain  questions  fundamental  to  the  sub- 
ject naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  in- 
quirer. A complete  history  of  the  profes- 
sion could  not  be  less  than  complete  bio- 
ographical  sketches  of  the  members  of  the 
bar.  Such  a treatise,  however,  could  not  be 
contained  in  the  space  that  has  been  allotted 
for  this  article.  The  matter  which  will  be 
herein  set  forth,  therefore,  will  be  what  we 
may  call  the  principia  of  the  history  of  the 
legal  profession  of  Clinton  county. 

History  first  had  its  dawn  in  Clinton 
county  in  1839  when,  by  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  portions  of  Centre  and  Ly- 
coming counties  were  created  into  a separate 
county,  called  Clinton.  Immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  county  steps  were  taken 
to  provide  for  the  due  administration  of  the 
law  therein.  No  very  suitable  building  could 
be  had  in  which  the  courts  might  be  held, 
and  the  business  incident  thereto  transacted. 
However,  finally,  a public  inn,  known  as 
“Barker’s  Tavern,”  situate  on  Water  street 
in  Lock  Haven,  which  town  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  county  seat,  was  seized 
upon,  and  therein,  for  the  time  being,  jus- 
tice was  dealt  out  to  them  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  articles  of  a more  re- 
freshing nature. 

The  building  of  a suitable  court  house  was 
commenced  at  once,  and  was  completed  in 
1842.  This  structure  stood  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Henderson  and  Church  streets, 
Lock  Haven.  The  building  then  erected 
served  the  purposes  of  the  courts  until  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1869,  when  the  present  handsome 
and  commodious  structure  was  dedicated  to 


the  public.  The  members  of  the  bar  of  Clin- 
ton county  now  pride  themselves  that  they 
practice  their  profession  in  one  of  the  finest 
structures  for  the  purpose  in  the  common- 
wealth. lion.  Thomas  Burnside  organized 
the  county,  and  served  as  president  judge 
thereof  from  December  term,  1839,  to  May 
term,  1841.  At  the  first  term  of  the  courts, 
which  was  held  on  the  16tli  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  the  following  named  attorneys 
Avere  admitted  to  practice  in  the  several 
courts  of  the  county,  viz. : 

Francis  C.  Campbell,  John  Blanchard,  Jo- 
seph B.  Anthony,  Anson  V.  Parsons,  FI.  N. 
McAllister,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Robert  Flem- 
ing, James  Gamble,  H.  M.  Bliss,  James  Arm- 
strong, Henry  D.  Ellis,  Burd  Yalentine, 
James  McManus,  James  T.  Hale,  James 
Burnside,  John  Hoffman,  W.  M.  Patterson, 
Theodore  Friend.  F.  A.  Giverner,  Richard 
Williams. 

During  the  year  1840  the  following  attor- 
neys were  admitted  to  practice : 

Richard  Williams,  Adolphus  D.  Wilson, 
Geo.  W.  Carskaddon,  J.  W.  Maynard,  H.  T. 
Beardsley,  Levi  A.  Mackey. 

There  are  descendants  in  the  county  at 
the  present  time  of  only  a few  of  the  attor- 
neys Avho  practiced  in  the  courts  at  the  time 
the  county  AATas  organized.  Since  that  time 
a large  number  of  lawyers  liaATe  seiwed 
at  the  Clinton  comity  bar,  lived  their 
lives  and  passed  to  their  reward.  The  re- 
cords preserA-ed  in  the  files  of  the  several 
courts  are  the  evidences  of  AAThat  they  haA?e 
accomplished.  They  took  an  active  part  in 
the  building  up  of  the  community.  They  re- 
ceived  every  commission  with  which  they 
Avere  honored  sooner  than  they  expected. 
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and  laid  it  down  accomplished  sooner  than 
it  was  expected  of  them.  Their  names  are 
passing  from  the  memories  of  the  living,  but 
their  works,  less  perishable,  are  visible  to  all 
who  would  see.  We  adorn  their  memory  by 
our  admiration,  by  our  short-lived  praises, 
and  as  far  as  our  natures  will  permit,  by  an 
imitation  of  their  examples. 

Clinton  county  has  had  nine  president 
judges : 

Hon.  Thomas  Burnside  served  from  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  term  to  May  term,  1841. 

Hon.  George  W.  Woodward  served  from 
September  term,  1841,  to  February  term, 
1851. 

lion.  James  T.  Hale  served  during  May 
and  September  term,  1851. 

Hon.  Alex  Jordan  served  from  December 
term,  1851,  to  May  term,  1853. 

Hon.  James  Burnside  served  from  Septem- 
ber term,  1853,  to  May  term,  1859. 

Hon.  James  Gamble  held  one  court,  Sep- 
tember term,  1859. 

Hon.  Samuel  Linn  served  from  December 
term,  1859,  to  May  term,  1868. 

Hon.  J.  B.  McEnally  held  one  court,  Sep- 
tember term,  1861. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Mayer  was  elected  in 
1868.  He  was  re-elected  in  1878,  and  again 
re-elected  in  1888,  and  again  re-elected  in 
1898,  and  is  still  efficiently  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  county  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  judges, 
which  probably  accounts  for  its  present  pros- 
perous and  settled  condition. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  district 
attorneys  who  have  served  the  county  as 
prosecuting  officers,  viz. : 

James  W.  Quiggle,  elected  in  1850 ; Tobias 
T.  Abrams,  elected  in  1853 ; Charles  A. 
Mayer,  elected  in  1856;  G.  Omet  Deise, 
elected  in  1859;  G.  Omet  Deise,  re-elected  in 
1862;  Charles  S.  McCormick,  elected  in  1865; 
James  M.  Deise,  elected  in  1868;  James  AT. 
Deise,  re-elected  in  1871;  William  Parsons, 
Jr.,  elected  in  1874;  William  H.  Clough,  ap- 


pointed in  1876;  William  H.  Clough,  elected 
in  1877 ; George  A.  Brown,  elected  in  1881 ; 
George  A.  Brown,  re-elected  in  1884;  Aaron 
W.  Brungard,  elected  in  1887 ; Aaron  W. 
Brungard,  re-elected  in  1890;  Tobias  T. 
Abrams,  appointed  in  1892;  Henry  T.  Hall, 
elected  in  1893;  JTenry  T.  Hall,  re-elected  in 
1896;  E.  P.  Geary,  appointed  in  1898;  R.  B. 
McCormick,  elected  in  1898;  R.  B.  McCor- 
mick, re-elected  in  1901. 

The  active  members  of  the  Clinton  county 
bar  at  the  present  time  are  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Mayer,  Seymour  D.  Ball,  AYilson  C.  Kress, 
Charles  Corss,  Charles  S.  McCormick;  Tor- 
rence C.  Hippie,  Thomas  M.  Stevenson, 
Henry  T.  Hall,  Cline  G.  Furst,  John  R. 
Youngman,  Sidney  D.  Furst,  A.  W.Brungard, 
R.  B.  McCormick,  A.  F.  Ryon,  E.  P.  Geary, 
Henry  Hippie,  George  A.  Brown,  S.  M.  Mc- 
Cormick, all  of  whom  live  in  Lock  Haven ; 
and  R.  V.  Rogers,  John  U.  Shaffer,  who  live 
in  Renovo. 

Clinton  county  lias  had  her  share  of  causes 
celebre,  and  her  lawyers  have  attained  en- 
viable reputations  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  The  members  of  this  bar  have  repre- 
sented the  county  and  state  in  many  official 
positions,  and  have  discharged  their  duties 
with  advantage  to  the  people  and  with  credit 
to  themselves.  They  have  made  themselves 
a body  of  men  to  whom  the  public  can  al- 
ways look  with  confidence  in  times  of  trouble 
and  distress.  It  is  among  the  lawyers  that 
the  rulers,  directors  and  governors  of  the 
citizens  have  arisen.  It  is  they  who  have 
conquered  and  dominated  their  environment, 
arid  established  themselves  and  borne  wit- 
ness of  their  existence  with  indestructible 
memorials.  They  have  all  wrought  alike, 
but  with  greatly  varying  measures  of  suc- 
cess, in  the  achievement  of  that  human  im- 
mortality which  goes  by  the  name  of  history. 

Samuel  Miller  McCormick,  Lock  Haven.— 
Of  the  bar  of  Clinton  county  we  have  found 
in  Mr.  McCormick  an  attorney  who  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  special  mention  in  this 
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history.  Although  uot  a trial  lawyer,  he  has 
a regular  office  practice  that  far  excels  the 
ordinary,  having  met  with  an  accident  in  his 
youth  which  disabled  him  to  the  extent  of 
his  inability  to  appear  before  the  court  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  cases.  He  was  born  July 
16,  1846,  in  Lamar  township,  Clinton  county, 
where  he  was  reared  and  has  since  resided, 
excepting  such  time  as  he  has  spent  in  travel, 
which  has  been  cpiite  extensive.  His  parents 
were  William  N.  and  Ami  E.  McCormick, 
who  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 

Mr.  McCormick  spent  some  time  at  the  Mil- 
lerville  normal  school  of  Lancaster  county, 
where  he  prepared  for  teaching,  and  gradu- 
ated, afterward  teaching  school  for  about  six 
years  in  that  county,  and  taught  the  high 
school  at  Lock  Haven  for  two  years;  read 
law  in  the  office  of  C.  S.  McCormick  from 
September,  1874,  to  January  1,  1877,  on 
which  date  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Since  that  time  he  has  practiced  alone, 
mainly  in  the  orphan^’  court,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  looking  after  his  own  personal  in- 
terests in  most  of  the  enterprises  of  Lock 
Haven  as  well  as  many  outside,  yields  him  a 
large  income,  and  as  a Republican,  is  never 
without  a political  office;  always  active  in 


campaign  work,  is  and  has  been  for  a num- 
ber of  years  chairman  of  the  county  commit- 
tee, and  for  several  years  has  held  the  office 
of  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue;  is 
trustee  of  the  State  Normal  school,  which 
position  he  has  held  since  1879;  is  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Lock  Haven  hospital;  clerk 
of  the  council  of  the  city  of  Lock  Haven;  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trade  and  stock- 
holder; one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lock  Haven  Trust  & Savings  Deposit  com- 
pany, and  an  officer  of  many  other  large  en- 
terprises ; an  active  worker  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  has  ahvays  been  an  edu- 
cational promoter.  He  has  passed  through 
all  the  chairs  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  lodge;  has 
been  district  deputy  of  the  subordinate 
lodges  and  encampment  of  this  county,  and 
a member  of  the  Patriarchs  Militant.  Has 
been  in  the  encampment  since  1878,  and  has 
taken  but  one  glass  of  whiskey  and  smoked 
one  cigar  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  married  March  7, 
1877,  to  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Holahan,  who 
died  on  January  1,  1895,  leaving  two  child- 
ren, one  son  now  living.  He  was  later  mar- 
ried on  February  9,  1897,  to  Miss  Phoebe  C. 
Canfield,  now  living. 
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l!v  RICHARD  B.  TWISS 


The  first  court  held  in  Tioga  county,  in 
1813,  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  John  B. 
Gibson,  who  came  to  the  bar  when  he  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  and  who,  in  1851,  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state. 
His  sketch,  under  the  history  of  Cumberland 
county,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Following  him  on  the  Tioga  county  bench 
came  lion.  Thomas  Burnside,  of  Bellefonte, 
who  resigned  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  of 
court,  and  whose  sketch  may  be  found  under 
the  history  of  Centre  county,  herein.  On 
July  6,  1818,  Governor  Findley  filled  the  va- 
cancy thus  caused,  by  the  appointment  of 
Hon.  Edward  Herrick,  a native  of  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  who  was  born  October 
26,  1787.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  August  8,  1808,  and  four- 
years  later  represented  Licking  county, 
Ohio,  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1813  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Brad- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  it 
until  his.  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the 
Thirteenth  judicial  district,  then  comprising 
Susquehanna,  Bradford  and  Tioga  counties, 
but  to  which  were  afterward  added  the 
counties  of  Potter  and  McKean.  Judge  Her- 
rick retired  from  the  bench  on  February  27, 
1839,  and  died  at  Athens,  in  Bradford 
county,  March  7,  1873.  His  successor, 

Hon.  John  Nesbit  Conyngham,  served  on 
the  bench  of  Tioga  county  ten  years,  and  af- 
terward served  twenty  years  on  the  bench 
in  the  adjoining  district.  A more  detailed 
sketch  of  his  life  appears  under  the  history 
of  Columbia  county,  elsewhere  herein.  On 
the  retirement  of  Judge  Conyngham  from 
the  bench,  in  1849,  the  office  was  filled  by 
28 


the  appointment  of  Horace  Wiiliston,  of 
Athens,  Bradford  county,  who  presided  over 
the  court  until  February  1,  1851. 

Under  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1850,  making  the  office  of  judge  elective, 
Hon.  Robert  Fray  White  was  elected  to 
succeed  Judge  Wiiliston.  He  was  born  in 
Northumberland  county  January  21,  1807. 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  graduated 
from  Jefferson  college  in  Washington 
comity.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829,  and  soon  attained  to  prominence  in 
his  profession.  He  served  as  deputy  attor- 
ney general  in  1830-31 ; in  1838  was  a dele- 
gate from  Tioga  county  to  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  during  the  years  1840-42, 
served  as  treasurer  of  Tioga  county.  After 
twenty  years  of  distinguished. service  on  the 
bench,  failing  health  compelled  Judge  White 
to  retire  from  official  life.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  September  6,  1876.  Succeeding 
him  in  the  fall  of  1871,  came 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Williams,  who  had  served 
as  additional  law  judge  under  appointment 
of  Governor  Curtin  since  1865,  and  who,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  was  re-elected. 
He  was  a native  of  Susquehanna  county  and 
born  July  30,  1830.  After  finishing  his  pre- 
liminary studies  at  Franklin  academy,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  E.  B. 
Chase  of  Montrose,  and  in  1852  went  to 
Wellsboro,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
with  Hon.  John  AY.  Guernsey,  and  in  1854 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Tioga  county. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  a little  later,  and 
before  the  circuit  and  United  States  in  1S56. 
At  the  close  of  his  second  term  op  the 
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Tioga  county  bench,  Judge  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  state  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  same  year,  1887,  was 
elected  to  that  office  for  a full  term  of  twen- 
ty-one years.  Throughout  his  long  and 
busy  public  career,  Judge  Williams  held  a 
high  place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  active  in  church 
work,  zealous  and  earnest  in  charitable  and 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  withal,  an  up- 
right, conscientious  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man. 

Stephen  Fowler  Wilson,  who  succeeded 
Judge  Williams  as  president  judge,  was  born 
in  Bradford  county,  September  4,  1821.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  the  study 
of  law  with  Hon.  James  Lowrey,  and  on 
February  20,  1845,  was  admitted  to  the 
Tioga  county  bar.  lie  carried  on  a successful 
general  practice  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs.  He  was  originally  a Dem- 
ocrat, but  on  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  became  one  of  its  stanch  sup- 
porters. In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  and  while  still  a member  of  that  body, 
in  1864,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where 
he  served  two  terms.  He  was  appointed  ad- 
ditional law  judge  on  the  promotion  of 
Judge  Williams  to  the  office  of  president 
judge,  and  at  the  next  election  was  chosen 
as  his  own  successor  for  a full  term  of  ten 
years.  In  1884  President  Arthur  appointed 
him  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Mexico.  Judge  Wilson  served  in 
that  capacity  one  year  and  then  resigned, 
and  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Wellsboro. 
He  became  president  judge  to  succeed  Judge 
Williams,  in  1887,  but  after  two  years’  serv- 
ice, resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president 
judge  by 

Hon.  John  I.  Mitchell,  who  was  elected  in 
the  fall  of  1888.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Tioga  county, 
where  he  was  born  on  July  28.  1838,  His 


grandfather,  Richard  Mitchell,  settled  there 
in  1792,  coming  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  married  Miss  Ruby  Keeney.  His  father, 
who  was  born  on  the  old  homestead,  was  in 
turn  a farmer,  a lumberman  and  a merchant. 
On  his  mother’s  side,  our  subject  is  related 
to  the  Allen  family  of  Vermont,  of  which  the 
colonel,  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  fame, 
was  a member. 

John  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  attended  the  district  schools. 
Later  he  studied  in  Bueknell  university, 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  then  taught  school.  He 
entered  the  army  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
served  as  second  lieutenant,  and  then  as 
captain  of  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-sixth  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. After  his  return  from  the  war,  he 
studied  law  with  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Smith  of 
Tioga,  and  in  1864  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Two  years  later  he  began  practice  at  Wells- 
boro. and  in  1868  was  elected,  district  attor- 
ney. At  the  end  of  his  third  year  of  service 
in  that  office,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  served  five 
consecutive  years.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Sixteenth  district,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cameron,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan  and  Tioga,  and  re- 
elected in  1878.  In  1880  he  Avas  elected 
United  States  senator  and  served  six  years 
as  a member  of  that  body. 

Soon  after  his  retirement  in  1887,  Air. 
Mitchell  was  elected  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  court  of  Tioga  county,  where  he  ser\red 
with  distinction,  adding  fresh  laurels  to  his 
already  illustrious  career.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  on  the  common  pleas 
bench,  Judge  Mitchell  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Avhich  office  he  still  holds. 

To  recount  in  detail  the  li\res  of  all  the 
eminent  laAvvers  aa'Iio  have  honored  their 
profession  at  the  bar  of  Tioga  county,  Avould 
far  exceed  the  purpose  of  this  work,  and  the 
brief  accounts  that  folloAv.  of  some  who  have 
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come  to  honorable  places,  must  needs  suf- 
fice. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  court  of  Tioga 
county  at  Wellsboro,  in  1813,  there  were 
present,  attorneys  Ethan  Baldwin,  Henry 
Wilson,  Francis  C.  Campbell  and  Robert  Mc- 
Clure. The  first  resident  lawyer  of  the 
town  was 

William  Patton,  who  came  there  after 
opening  of  court,  and  lived  in  a log  cabin. 
Mr.  Patton  came  thither  in  the  interests  of  a 
number  of  large  land  owners,  one  of  whom, 
judging  from  the  name  (John  Patton)  was 
presumably  his  father,  who  was  Colonel  John 
Patton,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

William  was  born  August  8,  1781,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, grew  to  manhood  there,  and  there 
married  Miss  Henrietta  Anthony.  His  name 
heads  the  assessment  list  of  Covington  town- 
ship for  1818,  and  the  same  year  his  name 
appears  as  that  of  one  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Wellsboro  academy,  of  which  board 
he  was  chosen  president  two  years  later.  In 
1819  he  served  as  deputy  attorney  general. 
His  decease  occurred  in  1823. 

Clarendon  Rathbone,  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  March  23,  1796;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Madison  county,  New 
York,  on  May  9,  1820;  removing  thence  to 
Pennsylvania,  he  was,  in  December,  1821,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Tioga  county.  During 
the  years  1826-27-28  and  again  in  1834,  he 
served  as  deputy  attorney  general  and  in 
1840  removed  to  Blassburg,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside,  engaged  in  extensive  busi- 
ness operations  until  his  decease,  August  26, 
1882.  His  was  an  exemplary  life  and  he 
maintained  till  its  close,  an  honored  place  in 
his  profession. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, October  13,  1801,  was  born  another  of 
Tioga's  early  lawyers— 

William  Garretson,  afterwards  removed  to 
Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  taught  school  for 
several  years.  In  1821  he  went  to  Lewis- 
burg.  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  there 


studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Webster  Lewis. 
A little  later  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  on  September  13,  1825,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Wellsboro.  He  settled  at  Tioga  in 
1827,  and  in  connection  with  his  law  prac- 
tice edited  the  “Tioga  Pioneer.”  He  served 
as  deputy  attorney  general  in  1829,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  1836  and  1837  was  a member  of 
the  state  legislature.  Mr.  Garretson  was  a 
strong  anti-slavery  advocate  and  was  closely 
identified  with  the  “underground  railroad” 
and  helped  many  fugitive  slaves  on  their 
way  to  freedom.  A warm  personal  friend  of 
James  Buchanan,  he  was  tendered  the  posi- 
tion of  private  secretary  to  him  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  appointed  minister  to  Great 
Britain  by  President  Pierce,  but  declined  the 
honor.  In  1869  he  received  an  appointment 
in  the  internal  revenue  department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  lived  there  until  his  de- 
cease, December  23,  1872. 

Another  famous  lawyer  who  practiced  for 
thirty-nine  years  at  the  Tioga  county  bar 
was 

James  Lowry,  a native  of  Farmington, 
Conn.  ; he  was  born  in  1802,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  college  in  1824.  He  soon 
afterwards  settled  at  Wellsboro,  and  taught 
in  the  academy  there  during  the  winter  of 
1824  and  1825,  then  studied  law  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ellis  Lewis,  passed  his  ex- 
amination and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  immediately  began  practice  in  co- 
partnership with  his  preceptor.  Mr.  Lowry 
removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1865,  and  on 
August  23,  1896,  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Josiah  Emery,  who  was  born  at  Canter- 
bury, N.  II.,  November  30,  1801,  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Kimball  Union  acad- 
emy at  the  age  of  nineteen,  then  studied 
two  years  at  Dartmouth  college.  He  spent 
the  next  six  years  teaching,  and  at  the  same 
time  continued  his  studies,  and  in  1828  was 
graduated  from  Union  college  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  He  was  then  called  to  take  charge  of 
the  academy  at  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  where  he 
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took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  iu  1831  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Among  the  honorable 
positions  to  which  Mr.  Emery  was  called, 
was  that  of  district  attorney  for  Tioga 
county,  postmaster  at  Wellsboro,  commis- 
sioner of  drafts  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Emery 
removed  to  Williamsport  in  1871,  and  a little 
later  retired  from  active  practice.  His  de- 
cease occurred  twenty  years  later,  on  April 
26,  1891. 

John  Wesley  Maynard,  who  became  great- 
ly distinguished  at  the  Tioga  county  bar, 
where  he  began  his  professional  career,  was 
a native  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  and  born  on 
May  18,  1806.  He  received  his  early  legal 
training  in  the  office  of  William  G.  Angell 
and  George  C.  Clyde  in  Otsego  county,  New 
York,  where  he  lived  three  years.  With  his 
parents  he  settled  in  Tioga  county  in  1828 
and  soon  after  began  his  law  practice. 
Twelve  years  later  he  settled  in  Williams- 
port and  there  carried  on  his  practice  until 
1859,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  law 
judge  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
president  judge  of  the  Third  judicial  dis- 
trict, comprising  Northampton  and  Lehigh 
counties,  but  after  six  years  of  distinguished 
service,  resigned  the  office  and  returned  to 
his  home  in  Williamsport.  Judge  Maynard’s 
decease  occurred  in  1885,  at  Minnequa. 

John  W.  Guernsey,  who  Avon  an  honored 
place  in  his  profession,  Avas,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  a self-made  man.  Four  months 
after  his  birth,  which  occurred  January  28, 
1811,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  his  parents  settled 
on  a farm  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father  died  when  John  was  nine 
years  old,  and  being  thus  thrown  largely  on 
his  own  resources,  the  boy,  by  dint  of  en- 
ergy, perseverance  and  hard  Avork,  acquired 
a good  academic  education.  He  became  a 
student  in  the  laAv  office  of  Mr.  James  Lowry, 
of  Wellsboro,  in  1831,  and  four  years  later 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  his  prac- 
tice at  Tioga.  Mr.  Guernsey  continued  in 


the  practice  until  1874,  and  acquired  a wide 
reputation  as  an  able  and  skillful  lawyer. 
As  early  as  1840  he  served  as  United  States 
marshal,  and  was  aftenvard  for  one  term  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  two  terms 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  His 
death  occurred  at  Tioga  November  27,  1882. 

Alexander  S.  Brewster,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Sus- 
quehanna county,  April  27,  1812.  He  at- 
tended Montrose  academy  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  taught  school.  He  clerked  in  a store 
at  Tioga  from  1829  to  1831,  then  became  a 
clerk  in  his  father’s  office  at  Wellsboro,  at 
the  same  time  studying  laAv  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Lowry.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  February,  1835,  and  during  the 
folloAving  three  years  served  as  district  at- 
torney. He  afterwards  served  thirty-five 
years  as  justice,  being  elected  to  that  office 
seven  consecutive  terms. 

Lorenzo  Parsons  Williston,  a son  of  Hon. 
Horace  Williston,  Avho  served  a short  time 
as  president  judge,  and  under  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  early  legal  training  at  Athens, 
was  born  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1815. 
After  settling  at  Wellsboro,  he  was  associ- 
ated in  his  practice  for  a time  with  Hon.  S. 
T.  Wilson,  and  attained  local  eminence.  He 
represented  his  county  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1856,  and  four  years  later  Avas  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  United  States 
judge  for  Dakota.  In  1863  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Montana.  Later  Judge  Williston 
resumed  his  practice  at  Tioga,  and  after 
three  years  remoA^ed  to  Wellsboro.  Avhere  he 
died  on  May  22,  1887. 

Pardon  Damon,  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
Avas  born  in  1808  and  settled  in  Tioga  county 
Avhen  a young  man.  He  received  his  legal 
training  under  Mr.  John  C.  Knox,  and  after 
his  admittance  to  the  bar,  settled  at  Law- 
renceville,  Avhere  he  practiced  his  profession 
until  his  decease,  in  1872. 

A.  J.  Monroe,  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
born  October  7,  1806,  settled  in  Tioga  county 
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in  1842,  and  there  studied  law  with  Mr. 
John  C.  Knox,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1843.  Six  years  later  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general,  and  in  1850  was 
sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  Tioga 
county.  Mr.  Monroe  removed  to  the  state 
of  Iowa  in  1859. 

John  N.  Bache  was  born  March  8,  1820, 
at  Wellsboro,  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Robert  G.  White,  fin- 
ishing his  course  at  the  Yale  law  school,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1843.  Mr.  Rache  served  one  year  as  dep- 
uty attorney  general,  and  in  1848  was  elected 
register  and  recorder  and  some  time  later 
Avas  made  justice  of  the  peace,  but  resigned 
after  serving  a short  time. 

Julius  Sherwood,  who  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Tioga  county  bar,  was  a na- 
tive of  New  York,  born  January  22,  1822, 
and  admitted  to  the  Tioga  county  bar  in 
1844.  As  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  men 
in  Tioga  county  in  recruiting  troops  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  men, 
he  was,  on  April  22,  1861,  elected  captain  of 
one  of  the  first  companies  organized  at 
Wellsboro,  and  Avhen  the  men  Avere  mustered 
into  the  service  at  Camp  Curtin,  in  June  fol- 
lowing, as  Company  H,  Thirty-fifth  regiment 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  he  filled  the  same 
office  and  served  until  the  following  Septem- 
ber, Avhen  he  resigned.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  death 
occurred  at  Williamsport,  July  7,  1875. 

A.  P.  Cone,  a native  of  NeAv  Hampshire, 
was  born  in  1820.  He  received  his  early 
legal  training  under  Mr.  John  C.  Knox,  and 
in  1846  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  death 
occurred  in  1871. 

Hon.  Henry  Sherwood,  who,  for  nearly 
fifty  years  Avas  a leading  citizen  and  promi- 
nent laAvyer  at  Tioga,  Avas  a native  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  Avas  born  October  9,  1813. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  on  a farm  near  Cath- 
erine, N.  Y.,  and  there  received  a common 
school  and  academic  education,  and  taught 


school  one  year.  Going  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
when  seventeen  years  old,  he  spent  a feAV 
years  clerking  in  a general  store,  and  then 
went  to  Texas,  Avhere  he  served  in  the  Texan 
army  under  General  Houston.  Returning 
north  he  settled  in  Bradford  county,  but  in 
1840  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tioga  county, 
and  engaged  in  merchandising  and  in  the 
lumber  trade. 

Mr.  SherAvood  began  to  study  Iuav  in  1845, 
and  the  next  year  settled  at  Wellsboro,  and 
there  continued  his  studies  with  Hon.  Rob- 
ert G.  White,  and  September  7,  1847,  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  Avas  a painstaking 
laAvyer  Avith  a genius  for  hard  work  and  be- 
came Avidely  known  as  an  able  and  skillful 
practitioner.  Mr.  SherAvood  Avas  interested 
in  numerous  enterprises  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  Avas  knoAvn  as  a practical  man 
of  affairs.  He  Avas  largely  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Tioga  County  Agricultural 
society  in  1854,  and  in  1859  served  as  its 
president.  He  was  a piime  mover  for  the 
Wellsboro  & LaAvrenceville  railroad,  and 
was  president  of  the  company  from  its  or- 
ganization till  the  completion  of  the  road  in 
1872.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  promotors 
of  the  Jersey  Shore  & Pine  Creek  railroad, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  and 
its  president  until  his  decease.  He  Avas  also 
a director  of  the  Fall  Brook  Railroad  com- 
pany. A Democrat  in  polities,  Mr.  Seymour 
A\ras  three  times  a candidate  for  Congress, 
and  in  1872  Avas  elected  over  Mr.  William  H. 
Strong  by  a majority  of  tAventy-seven  votes. 
He  Avas  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his 
party  and  on  numerous  occasions  Avas  a dele- 
gate to  state  and  national  conventions.  His 
death  occurred  at  Wellsboro  on  November 
10,  1896. 

Frederick  E.  Smith,  Avho  began  his  Dav 
practice  at  Tioga  in  1849  and  carried  it  on 
with  marked  success  for  forty  years,  Avas  a 
native  of  Amherst,  N.  IT.,  and  born  NoArem- 
ber  15,  1822.  His  parents  removed  to 
Marion,  N.  Y..  during  his  early  boyhood,  and 
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there  he  prepared  for  eollege  at  the  Marion 
institute.  lie  was  graduated  from  Union 
college,  Schenectady,  in  1844,  and  then 
spent  several  years  teaching  from  the  Wol- 
cott and  Clyde  academies.  He  received  his 
first  legal  training  under  Hon.  Chauncey  F. 
Clark  at  Wolcott,  and  in  1846  settled  at 
Tioga  and  there  continued  his  law  studies 
under  John  W.  Guernsey,  and  in  1849  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  his  practice 
as  a partner  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Seymour. 
Mr.  Smith  identified  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  its  organization,  and  in  1856 
served  as  presidential  elector  on  the  Fremont 
ticket,  and  again  in  1860  on  the  Lincoln 
ticket.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  1867,  and  officiated  in  that  capac- 
ity till  the  repeal  of  the  bankruptcy  law. 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
banking  house  of  Uomeroy  Brothers  and  F. 
E.  Smith,  at  Blossburg,  and  retained  his  con- 
nection with  it  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Tioga,  October  8,  1889. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Seymour,  who  was  born 
June  21,  1820,  at  Bath.  N.  Y.,  received  his 
legal  training  under  Hon.  John  W.  Guern- 
sey, at  Tioga,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  his  practice  there  in  1847.  He 
represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate 
from  1876  to  1880,  and  two  years  later,  on 
June  6,  died  at  Tioga. 

Thomas  Allen,  who  was  a citizen  of  Tioga 
county  more  than  fifty  years,  ranked  among 
her  successful  and  influential  men.  A native 
of  Kennebunk,  York  county,  Maine,  he  was 
born  December  11,  1817.  He  settled  at  Elk- 
land,  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1841, 
and  spent  seven  years  in  the  harness  and 
saddlery  business.  He  received  his  legal 
training  under  Hon.  John  C.  Knox,  at  Wells- 
boro,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in 
1851,  and  there  conducted  a successful  prac- 
tice till  1865.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 


served  as  clerk  in  the  county  commissioners' 
office,  and  in  1874  was  elected  county  treas- 
urer. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  Mr. 
Allen  resumed  his  professional  work  and 
continued  it  until  1892,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  prac- 
tice. 

Hon.  Butler  B.  Strang,  who  settled  with 
his  father,  a Methodist  minister,  in  Tioga 
county  in  1840,  became  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  brilliant  lawyers.  He 
was  born  in  Steuben  county,  New  York, 
March  16,  1829.  He  pursued  his  law  studies 
under  Mr.  A.  J.  Monroe  at  Knoxville,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852. 

As  district  attorney,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  in  1856,  he  made  a brilliant  record, 
and  later  was  honored  with  numerous  offices 
of  trust.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature 
during  1861  and  1862,  and  again  from  1868 
to  1871,  and  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  two  sessions,  and  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  one  session ; and  during 
the  session  of  1870  was  speaker  of  the 
house.  From  1873  to  1876  he  was  a member 
of  the  state  senate  and  was  the  last  regular 
president  of  that  body  under  the  old  consti- 
tution. Soon  afterward  Mr.  Strang  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  marshal  for  Dakota, 
but  resigned  the  office  in  1882  and  resumed 
his  professional  work.  Mr.  Strang’s  sad 
death,  which  was  self-inflicted,  occurred  May 
10.  1884. 

Charles  O.  Bowman,  another  of  Tioga 
county’s  successful  lawyers  who  attained  to 
local  eminence,  was  born  at  Westfield,  Pa., 
March  6,  1825.  He  received  his  early  legal 
training  under  Hon.  Robert  G.  White,  at 
Wellsboro,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Sep- 
tember 8,  1852.  Mr.  Bowman  made  a fine 
record  in  his  profession  and  in  1862  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  Three  years 
later  he  removed  to  Corry,  Erie  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  to 
represent  that  county  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  state. 
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Col.  Robert  T.  Wood,  a native  of  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  was  born  February  2, 
1830,  and  graduated  from  Wilson  college, 
Niagara  county,  New  York.  He  began  the 
study  of  law  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
with  Hon.  James  Lowry,  at  Wellsboro,  and 
in  1853  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  en- 
tered the  Union  army  in  August,  1861,  as 
captain  of  Company  I,  Second  regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  Cavalry,  which 
he  recruited,  and  served  until  October 
4,  1862,  when  disability  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  commission.  On  July  6, 

1864,  he  re-entered  the  service  and. 

went  to  the  front  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany H,  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh 
regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  which 
he  recruited.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major,  March  25,  1865,  and  on  June  7, 
following,  was  mustered  out  as  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  was  somewhat  active  in  political 
affairs,  and  during  the  years  1869,  1870  and 
1871,  served  as  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Henry  Allen,  a native  of  Bradford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  August  10,  1823.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  Dietrick  at  Cherry, 
Luzerne  county,  and  with  Judge  Bullock  at 
Smithfield,  and  in  1854  was  admitted  to  the 
Bradford  county  bar.  Mr.  Allen  settled  in 
Tioga  county  soon  afterward,  and  served 
three  years  as  district  attorney.  Later,  from 
September,  1864,  to  October,  1865,  he  was  a 
law  clerk  in  the  internal  revenue  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  His  death  occurred 
January  4,  1888. 

Augnstus  Streeter,  who  was  a practicing 
attorney  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  born 
December  12,  1823.  He  received  bis  legal 
training  under  Mr.  A.  J.  Monroe,  of  Knox- 
ville, Tioga  county,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1854.  His  death  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1883. 

Samuel  E.  Kirkendall,  a native  of  Tioga 
county,  was  born  March  29,  1834,  received 
a thorough  academic  education  at  Lawrence- 


ville,  and  there  studied  law  under  Mr.  Kas- 
son  Parkhurst,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Tioga  county  bar  in  1859.  From  1860  to 
1873  he  taught  school  at  Millerton,  and  then 
began  his  professional  work,  which  became 
extensive  in  the  state  and  federal  courts  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wallace  Pulaski  Ryon,  a son  of  Judge 
John  Ryon,  was  born  July  18,  1836,  at  Elk- 
land,  Pa.  He  received  a liberal  education 
and  later  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
Hon.  John  W.  Ryon,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Tioga  county  bar  in  1861.  After  practicing 
one  year,  at  Tamaqua,  he  joined  his  brother 
in  practice  at  Pottsville  until  1869.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  was  cashier  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  bank  of  Pottsville, 
and  in  1873  was  president  of  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange  bank  of  that  city.  From  1879  to 
1882  Mr.  Ryon  was  engaged  in  the  coal  and 
iron  trade  in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Lawrenceville,  his  early  home. 

Hon.  Jerome  B.  Niles,  widely  known  as 
one  of  Tioga  county’s  ablest  lawyers,  was 
born  at  Niles  Valley,  September  25,  1834, 
and  there  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm.  He  received  a good  academic  educa- 
tion, taught  district  school  several  terms  at 
Wellsboro,  studied  law  with  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Sherwood  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
fall  of  1861.  The  next  year  he  served  as 
message  clerk  of  the  house  in  the  state  leg- 
islature, and  was  mercantile  appraiser  for 
Tioga  county.  During  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  and  re-elected  in 
1865,  in  the  meantime  serving  again  as  mes- 
senger clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature.  Mr.  Niles  was  then  several 
years  in  practice  as  a partner,  with  Hon. 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  at  Wellsboro,  and  in 
1868  and  again  in  1869  represented  his 
county  in  the  legislature.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1872,  and  was  author  of  the  article  relat- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  new  counties.  In 
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1880  and  again  in  1882  he  was  a member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  1883  was  elected 
auditor  general  of  the  state.  He  was  a prom- 
inent candidate  for  Congress  in  1890,  and 
two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, to  which  he  was  again  re-elected  in 
1894.  During  all  these  years  of  public  serv- 
ice Mr.  Niles  conducted  a large  law  practice 
and  ranked  among  the  leading  legal  lights  of 
Tioga  county. 

Hon.  Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  ranked  among 
the  leading  lawyers  not  only  of  Tioga 
county,  but  also  of  the  state,  and  attained 
his  high  place  by  long  and  persistent  ef- 
forts in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession.  A 
native  of  Tioga  county,  he  was  born  .Septem- 
ber 24,  1840,  the  son  of  Colonel  N.  A.  Elliott, 
received  a liberal  education  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  June  2,  1862,  having  received 
his  legal  training  under  Hon.  James  Lowry, 
and  Hon.  Stephen  S.  Wilson,  at  Wellsboro. 
Mr.  Elliott  made  rapid  progress  in  his  pro- 
fession; and  in  1871  was  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  president  judge,  and,  though  de- 
feated after  a hard  fought  campaign,  made 
great  inroads  on'  the  public  majority  of  the 
county.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  in  1872  was  elected  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  where  he  rendered 
valuable  service.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
elected  Congressman-at-large,  and  served  in 
the  Forty-eighth  Congress  with  distinction. 
In  1890  he  was  again  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  Congress,  but  failed  of  an  election. 
A little  later  Mr.  ElliolJ  was  appointed  at- 
torney for  the  Standard  Oil  company  and 
divided  his  time  between  Oil  City  and  New 
York.  His  diligent  study,  combined  with 
his  wide  and  varied  experience  at  the  bar, 
and  in  matters  of  state,  placed  him  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  leading  and  progressive 
lawyers  of  the  state,  and  gained  for  him  uni- 
versal confidence  and  esteem.  Mr.  Elliott 
is  now  a resident  of  New  York. 

Norman  H.  Ryon,  much  of  whose  profes- 
sional life  was  spent  in  the  west,  is  a native 


of  Tioga  county,  a son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ryon; 
born  December  1,  1839.  After  a thorough 
preparation,  he  spent  three  years  as  a stu- 
dent at  Genesee  college,  New  York,  and  in 
I860  was  graduated  from  Union  college, 
Schenectady.  He  studied  law  with  Messrs. 
Lowry  and  Wilson  at  Wellsboro,  and  Hon. 
John  W.  Guernsey,  at  Tioga,  and  Avas  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  April  4,  1863.  In  December, 
1864,  Mr.  Ryon  settled  in  Amboy,  111.,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  until  1878,  serv- 
ing during  that  time  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  city  attorney.  He  also  served  one 
term  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  in  1872 
was  presidential  elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Mr.  Ryon  removed  to  Bloomington, 
111.,  in  1878  and  practiced  there  until  1882. 
when  he  returned  to  Lawrenceville.  A few 
years  later  lie  settled  at  Wellsboro  and  re- 
sumed his  practice. 

Frank  W.  Clark,  a native  of  Tioga  county, 
was  born  August  31,  1839,  to  Elijah 

Pincheon  and  Fannie  (Fitzgerald)  Clark. 
After  receiving  a thorough  English  and  clas- 
sical education,  young  Clark,  in  1864,  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Henry  Sherwood,  of  Wellsboro,  received  his 
license  to  practice  in  1866  and  at  once  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mansfield, 
where  he  soon  rose  to  an  honored  place  at 
the  bar. 

Walter  Sherwood,  a worthy  son  of  a 
worthy  sire,  was  born  in  Tioga  county  No- 
vember 21,  1843.  He  received  a good  com- 
mon school  and  academic  education  and 
taught  one  year  in  the  Wellsboro  academy 
and  served  one  year  as  principal  of  the  high 
school.  He  received  his  legal  training  under 
his  father,  the  Hon.  Henry  Sherwood,  and 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1867,  spent 
two  years  as  clerk  for  his  father,  with 
whom  he  then  became  associated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Henry  Sherwood  & Son.  This 
relation  continued  until  1888,  when  his 
father  retired  and  he  formed  with  Mr.  Owl- 
ett  the  firm  of  Sherwood  & Owlett,  whose 
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practice  has  been  both  extensive  and  re- 
munerative. Mr.  Sherwoqd  has  always 
given  loyal  support  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  has  never  sought  po- 
litical honors,  preferring  to  devote  himself 
to  his  professional  work. 

Charles  Tubbs,  another  native  of  Tioga 
county,  and  one  of  her  prominent  lawyers 
and  influential  citizens,  was  born  July  11, 
1843.  to  James  and  Anna  (Gleason)  Tubbs. 
As  a boy  he  was  fond  of  books  and  acquired 
a thorough  academic  education  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  spent  one  year  in  teaching, 
his  last  engagement  being  at  Wellsboro 
academy.  Continuing  his  studies  at  Alfred 
university,  he,  in  1863,  was  prepared  to  en- 
ter the  senior  class  of  Union  college, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1864.  Three  years 
later  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  university,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Tioga  county.  During  the  session  of 
1869  young  Tubbs  served  as  transcribing 
clerk  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  presided  over  the  Republican  coun- 
ty convention  in  1876  and  1878, took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  campaign  of  the  follow- 
ing two  years,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  where  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1881,  he  rendered  efficient  service  on 
the  judiciary,  election,  federal  relations  and 
judicial  apportionment  committees.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  general  assembly  in  1882. 
Mr.  Tubbs  also,  in  1879,  1883  and  1891  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  Republican  state 
conventions  and  wields  a strong  influence 
in  the  local  councils  of  his  party.  He  is 
largely  interested  in  matters  outside  of  his 
profession,  and  among  other  things  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Wellsboro  National 
bank,  and  trustee  of  the  state  hospital  at 
Blossburg. 

David  Cameron,  a native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  immigrated  with  his  parents  to 
the  United  States  in  1848  when  he  was  ten 


years  old,  and  settled  at  Blossburg,  Tioga 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  worked  with 
his  father  in  the  mines.  He  received  a lib- 
eral education  and  spent  some  time  in  teach- 
ing school,  being  two  years  principal  of  the 
graded  school  in  Tioga.  Tie  got  his  early 
legal  training  under  F.  E.  Smith,  at  "Tioga, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  in 
1871  settled  at  Wellsboro  and  engaged  in 
practice  as  a co-partner  with  Hon.  John  I. 
Mitchell,  and  continued  that  relation  until 
Mr.  Mitchell  became  president  judge,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1889.  On  April  1,  1890,  Mr.  Cameron 
was  appointed  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  and  served  in  that  capacity 
two  years. 

Augustus  Redfield,  a native  of  Cato,  Cay- 
uga county,  New  York,  was  born  November 
6,  1826,  and  educated  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.  At 
the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted  in 
the  Union  cause  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  studied  law  with 
Major  George  W.  Merrick,  at  Wellsboro. 
was  admitted  to  practice  August  28,  1871, 
and  began  his  professional  work  at  Law- 
renceville,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Cov- 
ington and  won  success  as  an  able,  progres- 
sive and  conscientious  lawyer. 

Charles  L.  Peck,  who  was  a successful  law- 
yer of  Knoxville,  Tioga  county,  from  1872 
to  1875,  received  his  preliminary  legal  train- 
ing under  Hon.  Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  at 
Wellsboro. 

Hon.  Horace  B.  Packer,  who  for  many 
years  has  ranked  among  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Tioga  county,  holding  a high 
place  at  the  bar  and  in  matters  of  state,  is 
a native  of  Wellsboro,  where  he  received  his 
early  legal  training  under  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Niles,  and  was  admitted  to  pi-actice  August 
26,  1873.  On  a petition  signed  by  every, 
member  of  the  local  bar,  young  Packer  was. 
in  1876,  appointed  district  attorney  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  William  A.  Stone,  who  resigned, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  elected  for  a 
second  term.  He  has  always  been  active  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in 
1884  was  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1886. 
Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  state 
Senate  from  the  Twenty-fifth  district  and 
served  there  four  years  and  was  the  author 
of  the  civil  procedure  act,  a most  important 
piece  of  legislature  which  went  into  effect 
in  1887.  In  1896  Mr.  Packer  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  added  new  luster  to  his 
already  illustrous  career. 

George  W.  Merrick,  who  is  a son  of  Israel 
Merrick,  and  grandson  of  one  of  Wellsboro’s 
pioneer  citizens  of  the  same  name,  was  born 
in  that  city  March  27,  1838,  and  there  passed 
his  boyhood.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  H,  Sixth  regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Dramsville,  the  Peninsula  campaign, 
and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Ill 
health  necessitated  his  discharge  from  the 
service  in  1862.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  a company  of  “six-months 
men”  for  the  First  battalion  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  which  he  had  recruited,  and  re- 
entered the  service.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months  he  recruited  for  three  years’ 
service  what  became  Company  A,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-seventh  regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and  again  entered  the 
army,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  at  Cold  Harbor,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  line  officers  of  the 
regiment.  A wound  received  at  the  battle 
of  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  18,  1864,  necessi- 
tated the  amputation  of  his  leg  and  his  re- 
turn home.  He  was  tendered  promotion  and 
staff  service,  but  being  incapacitated  of  ac- 
tive service  in  the  field,  he  preferred  to  re- 
turn to  civil  life. 

Young  Merrick  then  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Hon.  Henry  W.  Williams  and  fin- 
ished his  preliminary  course  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  and  in  February,  1869,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Just  prior  to  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Wellsboro  and  served 


until  June  14,  1882,  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  by  the  Independent  Re- 
publicans for  the  office  of  secretary  of  inter- 
nal affairs. 

Mr.  Merrick  began  his  legal  practice  at 
Wellsboro,  where  he  has  conducted  it  with 
most  gratifying  success  and  won  a place  of 
influence  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
Tioga  county  bar.  Well  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  the  law  and  with  a genius  for  hard 
work,  he  has  diligently  applied  himself  to 
the  work  of  his  profession,  and  both  as  a 
counselor  and  advocate  commands  universal 
confidence  and  respect. 

His  method  as  an  advocate  is  one  of  en- 
tire fairness  and  candor,  which  gained  the 
confidence  of  court  and  jury  and  went  far 
toward  gaining  a favorable  consideration  of 
his  cause.  In  cross-examination  his  exact 
memory  of  every  fact  in  evidence  and  their 
logical  bearing  upon  the  issue  enabled  him 
to  overwhelm  and  destroy  a dishonest  wit- 
ness; but  these  powers  were  never  exercised 
upon  an  honest  or  mistaken  witness. 

With  a jury,  his  thought  was,  matter,  not 
manner,  substance,  not  show.  To  impress 
on  the  jury  his  view  of  the  evidence,  to 
throw  light  into  the  jury  box,  not  darkness, 
by  a plain  narration  of  facts  with  a clear 
exposition  of  the  law  of  the  ease  was  not 
only  the  right  way,  but  the  surest  way  to 
win  verdicts. 

In  argument  to  the  court,  he  sought  with 
logical  clearness  to  address  himself  to  the 
rules  of  law  as  applied  science,  and  his  man- 
ner was  one  of  straightforward  directness. 
To  the  court  he  was  deferential,  but  not 
obsequious,  and  he  guarded  the  rights  of  the 
humblest  client  from  attempts  at  judicial 
encroachment.  The  application  of  these 
methods  and  principles  have  brought  him 
some  marked  triumphs  at  the  bar,  a fair 
clientage  and  what  he  thinks  better,  the  re- 
spect of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Merrick  cast  his  first  ballot  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1860,  and  has  always  been 
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an  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party— according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  early  Republican  fathers. 

John  William  Mather,  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  of  Tioga  county,  is  a native 
of  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  Novem- 
ber 5,  1847,  to  James  H.  and  Lydia  (Dean) 
Mather.  The  family  removed  from  New 
York  to  Lawrenceville,  Tioga  county,  where 
for  twenty  years  James  H.  Mather  was  a 
manufacturer  of  fanning  mills.  John  was 
graduated  from  the  Mansfield  Normal  school 
in  1871,  then  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
studied  law  with  Messrs.  Elliott  & Bosard 
at  Wellsboro,  and  on  August  26,  1873,  was 
admitted  to  the  local  bar.  Five  years  later 
Mr.  Mather  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
adjoining  counties  and  to  the  state  supreme 
court  in  1881. 

Mr.  Mather  has  been  somewhat  active  in 
political  affairs,  being  a Republican  in  polit- 
ical sentiment.  He  was  appointed  deputy 
United  States  marshal  of  the  Western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  and  served 
until  May,  1885,  and  in  1886  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  district  attorney. 

F.  F.  Watrous,  one  of  Tioga’s  able  and 
influential  lawyers,  was  born  at  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  April  4,  1851,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  state,  attending  the 
Mansfield  Normal  school  and  the  Pough- 
keepsie Business  college.  He  began  his  law 
studies  in  1873  under  Hon.  Mortimer  F. 
Elliott,  at  Knoxville,  and  in  1874  settled  at 
Wellsboro,  and  there  continued  his  studies 
with  Mr.  Elliott  and  in  January,  1876,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  .1879  Mr.  Watrous 
became  associated  as  a partner  with  his 
former  preceptor,  and  has  since  continued 
that  relation,  the  firm  being  engaged  in  a 
large  and  remunerative  practice,  extending 
into  all  the  state  and  federal  courts. 

Henry  M.  Foote,  who  is  counted  among 
Tioga  county’s  successful  lawyers,  is  a son 
of  Dr.  Ira  A.  Foote,  and  was  born  in  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y:;  in  1846.  He  was  edu- 


cated in  the  public  schools  of  Wellsboro, 
entered  the  Union  army  in  1864,  and  after 
his  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
studied  law  with  Hon.  John  I.  Mitchell  and 
David  Cameron.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  February  1,  1876,  and  at  once  began  his 
practice  at  Wellsboro.  From  1880  to  1883, 
Mr.  Foote  served  as  district  attorney,  was 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1884,  and 
re-elected  in  1886.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
assistant  under  Attorney  General  Miller,  in 
the  department  of  justice  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1893, 
and  has  an  extensive  practice  at  the  national 
capital. 

Henry  W.  Roland,  who  has  been  in  active 
practice  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
August,  1876,  received  his  legal  training 
under  Hon.  William  A.  Stone,  and  is  counted 
one  of  the  successful  and  leading  lawyers  of 
Tioga  county. 

John  S.  Ryon,  who  has  been  in  active 
practice  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1877,  received  his  early  legal  training  under 
Maj.  George  W.  Merrick.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Potter  county  in  1861,  to  the 
United  States  court  in  1886,  and  in  1894  to 
the  supreme  court. 

Darius  L.  Deane  has  been  in  active  prac- 
tice since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1878. 
He  is  a native  of  Tioga  county,  was  born 
January  22,  3840,  and  is  a son  of  Erastus  P. 
Deane,  a surveyor.  Darius  received  a liberal 
education  and  worked  as  a surveyor  with 
his  father  until  1863,  when  he  entered  the 
army  as  a private  in  Company  K,  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  was  discharged  June  23. 
1865,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  major.  Mr. 
Deane  was  elected  register  and  recorder  of 
Tioga  county  in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  nine  years,  after  which 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law. 

S.  Fowler  Channell,  who  has  been  in  active 
practice  of  the  law  at  Wellsboro  since  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1880,  is  a native  of 
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Canton,  Pa.,  and  was  born  November  21, 
1848.  After  finishing  his  preliminary  studies 
he  studied  two  years  at  Lafayette  college 
and  in  1877  began  his  law  studies  with  Hon. 
Henry  Sherwood  at  Wellsboro.  Mr.  Chan- 
nell  carried  on  his  practice  alone  until  1884, 
when  he  became  associated  as  a partner  of 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Foote,  which  relation  con- 
tinued until  1887,  when  Mr.  Foote  removed 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  L.  Baldwin  has  conducted  a successful 
legal  practice  at  Tioga  since  his  admission 
to  the  bar  in  1880.  He  was  born  September 
29,  1845,  at  Medina,  Ohio.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  studying  at  Franklin  In- 
dustrial Institute  at  Cooperstown,  New 
York,  and  at  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Mansfield,  and  later  pursued  his  law  studies 
under  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Smith,  of  Tioga. 

John  T.  Gear,  who  has  been  a member  of 
the  Tioga  county  bar  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century,  was  born  at  Pittsford,  N.  Y., 
October  4,  1854,  to  John  and  Mary  A. 
(White)  Gear,  both  natives  of  England. 
After  finishing  his  preliminary  education,  he, 
in  1879,  began  his  law  studies  at  Couders- 
port,  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
years  later  was  there  admitted  to  practice, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Tioga  county.  Mr. 
Gear  at  once  settled  at  Knoxville,  where  he 
has  built  up  and  carried  on  a successful  gen- 
eral practice,  and  won  a position  of  influence 
among  the  best  lawyers  of  Tioga  county.  A 
Republican  in  political  faith,  he  has  taken  a 
commendable  interest  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
has  been  honored  with  numerous  local  offices 
of  trust. 

Robert  Kennedy  Young,  who  was  one  of 

the  original  promoters  of  the  Wellsboro 
Electric  company,  and  since  its  organization 
has  served  as  its  manager  and  counsel,  Avas 
born  at  Wellsboro,  June  14,  1861.  He  re- 
ceived his  legal  training  under  Major  George 
W.  Merrick,  and  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  in  August,  1884,  he  spent  some  time 


traveling  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
formed  with  his  former  preceptor  the  well 
known  law  firm  of  Merrick  & Young.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  there  rendered 
efficient  service. 

Arthur  James  Shattuck,  born  at  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  October  2,  1859,  settled  at  Blossburg, 
in  Tioga  county,  in  1856.  He  was  graduated 
from  Lafayette  college  in  1881,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  folloAving  year  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Messrs.  Elliott  & Watrous,  at 
Wellsboro,  and  on  August  26,  1884,  passed 
his  examination  and  received  his  license  to 
practice.  Mr.  Shattuck  has  been  some\\rhat 
active  in  political  affairs,  and  in  1891  Avas 
chairman  of  the  Republican  county  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Walter  T.  Merrick,  Avho  ranks  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  Tioga  county,  Avas 
born  in  Charleston  township,  June  2,  1859, 
and  is  the  son  of  Jacob  B.  Merrick.  Young 
Merrick  received  a liberal  education,  studied 
dentistry  and  for  a time  practiced  that  pro- 
fession Avith  his  brother,  D.  0.  Merrick,  at 
Blossburg.  He  began  his  law  studies  at 
Tioga  in  1881,  Avith  Mr.  Charles  H.  Seymour, 
but  finished  his  course  Avith  Messrs.  Merrick 
& Young  at  Wellsboro,  and  in  1886  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  his  practice  at 
Blossburg.  Young  Merrick  took  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs  and  in  1892  was 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1894.  Dur- 
ing the  last  named  year  he  Avas  a member  of 
the  Republican  state  convention  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  Hastings  for  the  governorship, 
and  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son for  lieutenant  governor.  Mr.  Merrick 
Avas  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  in 
Tioga  county  for  state  Senator  in  April. 
1896,  and  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  sen- 
atorial conference  in  August  folloAving,  AA’as 
unanimously  nominated  for  the  office  and 
elected  by  a gratifying  majority  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  NoArember  3.  He  is  a man  of 
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progressive  ideas  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  influential  men  of  his  party. 

Edward  Howland  Owlett,  an  able  and 
popular  member  of  the  Tioga  county  bar,  is 
a native  of  Chatham  township,  a son  of  Gil- 
bert B.  Owlett,  and  was  born  November  22, 
1859.  He  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  received  a liberal  education,  fin- 
ishing his  studies  with  a course  at  the  State 
Normal  school  at  Lock  Haven  in  1883. 


Young  Owlett  then  taught  school  three  years, 
and  in  1886  became  a law  student  in  the 
office  of  Henry  Sherwood  & Sons;  in  April, 
1888,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  a few 
months  later  formed  copartnership  of  Sher- 
wood & Owlett.  Mr.  Owlett  soon  took  a high 
stand  in  his  profession,  and  from  1892  to 
1895  was  the  official  district  attorney  of 
Tioga  county. 
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The  first  courts  of  Elk  eounty  were  held 
in  the  old  schoolhouse  at  Caledonia.  The 
walls  on  three  sides  were  standing  until  re- 
cently, in  a fair  state  of  preservation.  A 
recent  measurement  of  the  walls  made  by 
Erasmus  Morey  and  Squire  Dickson  showed 
the  building  to  have  been  20x24  feet  in  size. 

The  first  record  of  the  courts  of  Elk  county 
is  dated  December  19,  1843.  James  L.  Gillis 
and  Isaac  Horton,  associate  judges,  were 
present,  and  before  them  William  J.  B. 
Andrews  qualified  for  the  office  of  Prothono- 
tary;  Uriah  Rogers  was  appointed  crier;  B. 
Rush  Petrikin,  George  R.  Barrett  and  Lewis 
W.  Smith  were  present,  and  permitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Elk  county.  This 
completed  the  round  of  business,  and  court 
adjourned  to  February  19,  1844.  Judge 
Alex  McCalmont  was  present  in  February, 
and  at  this  time  N.  W.  Goodrich,  D.  B.  Jenks, 
Jesse  G.  Clark  and  L.  T.  Parmelee  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  county  bar.  In  March  the 
court  assembled,  but  adjourned  till  May  20, 
when  a petition  for  a new  township  was  pre- 
sented and  the  original  county  seat  commis- 
sioners asked  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  report  their  proceedings  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Elk  county.  The  first 
grand  jury  of  the  county  was  empaneled  on 
September  16,  1844.  At  the  same  time  S.  J. 
Goodrich,  S.  P.  Johnson,  I.  Y.  James,  George 
W.  Carskadden  and  William  A.  Williams 
were  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  December,  C. 
B.  Knapp  and  Robert  Wallace  were  ad- 
mitted. Hiram  Payne  and  John  S.  McCal- 
mont were  admitted  to  practice  here  in  Sep- 
tember, 1845.  Martha  Worden  was  indicted 
for  murder,  but  a jury  found  that  she  was 
not  guilty  as  charged,  and  in  December,  C, 


D.  Curtis  and  L.  B.  Wetmore  were  admitted. 
Lewis  M.  Burson,  James  Campbell,  George 
W.  Teigler  and  W.  Hecker  were  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  September,  1846.  In  1848  the 
grand  jury  presented  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
ty stovepipes  were  going  to  waste  for  want 
of  care.  William  P.  Jenks,  B.  D.  Hamlin 
and  Mr.  Bishop  were  admitted  to  practice. 
In  1849  William  A.  Stokes  was  admitted  to 
practice  here,  and  in  September  Joseph  Buf- 
fington took  his  seat  as  president  judge.  In 
February,  1852,  Judge  White  presided; 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Dave  Boal  and  John  L. 
Cuttle  were  permitted  to  practice  at  this  bar. 
In  June,  1853,  H.  A.  Patterson  and  Charles 
Horton  were  admitted,  and  Reuben  Mickle 
in  the  fall  following.  In  March,  1854  E.  B. 
Eldred  and  John  G.  Freeze  were  admitted, 
and  in  May  James  G.  Gordon  and  T.  J.  Mc- 
Cullough. In  October,  1855,  E.  S.  Dundee 
was  admitted.  In  January,  1856,  Joseph  B. 
McEnally,  and  in  December,  J.  A.  Boyle.  A. 
A.  McKnight  was  admitted  in  1858,  Samuel 
Linn  and  Edward  Blanchard  in  1859,  and 
Warren  Cowles  in  1860.  From  this  period 
until  June,  1860,  when  George  A.  Rathbun 
was  admitted,  there  is  no  record  of  additions 
to  the  bar  of  Elk  county.  In  October  John 

G.  Hall  was  admitted,  and  in  January,  1864, 
Louis  Grander.  In  January,  1867,  P.  W. 
Jenks,  0.  T.  Noble  and  W.  W.  Brown  were 
permitted  to  practice  here,  and  in  Angust, 

H.  C.  Parsons.  C.  Luhr  was  appointed  court 
interpreter  at  this  term,  and  in  November, 
C.  O.  Bowman,  S.  E.  Woodruff,  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong and  C.  W.  Huntington  were  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  bar.  In  1868  John  B. 
Newton  and  C.  II.  Gross  were  admitted  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  also  Elijah  H,  Clark,  V,  O, 
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Smith,  and  A.  V.  Parsons.  In  April  of  this 
year,  President  Judge  II.  W.  Williams  took 
his  seat  on  the  bench.  The  trial  of  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Scott  for  poisoning  her  husband  on  June 
7,  1873,  took  place  in  January,  1874.  J.  K.  P. 
Hall  represented  the  state.  The  woman  was 
found  not  guilty.  The  murder  of  old  William 
Falen  by  William  Bromley  took  place  in 
Horton  township,  July  19,  1873.  In  May, 
1879,  M.  0.  Hearn,  of  St,  Mary’s,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
eight  years’  solitary  confinement  in  prison 
for  manslaughter.  In  September,  1880,  the 
trial  of  Harry  English  for  the  murder  of 
Frank  Warnith,  of  Caledonia,  on  April  17, 
took  place  before  Judge  Wetmore.  Messrs. 
Worzell,  G.  A.  Jenks,  J.  G.  Hall  and  C.  II. 
McCauley  prosecuted,  and  P.  R.  Cotter,  A.  B. 
Richmond,  Eugene  Mullin  and  W.  W.  Ames 
defended.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
In  May,  1886,  William  C.  Bush,  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Phillip  P.  Bush, 
near  Wilcox,  was  captured;  on  September 
24  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Judge 
Mayer,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

The  attorneys  who  practiced  here  from 
August,  1868,  to  May.  1879,  exclusive  of  the 
above  mentioned,  are  named  in  the  following 
list : 1868,  M.  W.  Acheson,  Frank  Barrett, 
Lyman  Stephens;  1869,  Samuel  A.  Purvi- 
ance,  Wilson  C.  Kress,  Charles  Albright; 
1871,  F.  0.  Bailey,  W.  W.  Ames;  1872,  J.  C. 
Johnson,  E.  S.  Goulden,  John  II.  Orvis,  C.  II. 
McCauley : 1873,  W.  P.  Mercelliott,  Robert 
P.  Allen;  1S74,  William  M.  Lindsey,  D.  S. 
Herron,  Charles  Dinsmore,  B.  W.  Green; 
1875,  J.  Ross  Thompson,  C.  S.  Cary,  B.  S. 
Bentley,  F.  D.  Lect,  A.  L.  Gordon;  1876,  C. 
\V.  Stone,  Henry  W.  Watson,  Charles  Bar- 
ties,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Chamberlain,  W.  S.  Hamblen, 
Charles  Geddes;  1S78,  George  R.  Dixon,  J. 
M.  Sehram,  M.  S.  Kline,  W.  M.  Rightmyer; 
1879,  C.  II.  Noyes,  George  W.  Wurzell,  L.  J. 
Blakeley. 

In  1880  P.  R.  Cotter,  Eugene  Mullin, 


Schnurr  & Metzgar  were  permitted  to  prac- 
tice here,  and  also  A.  B.  Richmond,  Rufus 
Lucore  and  George  P.  Griffith.  In  January, 
1881,  the  name  of  M.  S.  Kline  appears  on  the 
roll  of  attorneys.  In  May,  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Matthew  L.  Ross,  the  old  court 
crier,  was  adopted.  In  May,  1882,  Charles 
B.  Earley  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
Isaiah  H.  Brown  and  II.  H.  Hall  in  Septem- 
ber. In  January,  1883,  Earnest  J.  Wimmer 
was  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  bar.  George 
A.  Allen.  S.  W.  Pettit  and  J.  P.  McNarney 
were  enrolled  as  attorneys  in  May.  In  May, 
1885,  J.  Bayard  Henry  and  F.  P.  Prichard 
were  permitted  to  practice  here;  A.  E.  Whit- 
ney was  admitted,  in  November;  A.  L.  Cole, 
of  Clearfield,  Messrs.  Chapman,  McClure 
and  Wallace,  of  McKean,  Avere  permitted  to 
sign  the  roll.  In  1886,  S.  M.  Brainerd,  of 
Erie,  W.  W.  Ames  and  N.  M.  Orr,  of  Mc- 
Kean, and  Truman  Ames,  of  Clearfield,  en- 
rolled their  names.  W.  W.  Barbour  was 
admitted  here  in  September,  and  N.  T. 
Arnold  and  F.  II.  Ely  Avere  formally  en- 
rolled. 

For  the  above  Ave  are  indebted  to  J.  H. 
Beers’  History  of  Elk  County. 

The  folloAving  is  a list  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  bar : 

Harrison  M.  PoAvers,  James  K.  P.  Hall, 
Rufus  Encore.  Calvin  Hudson  McCauley,  W. 
S.  Hamblen,  George  R.  Dixon,  Madison  S. 
Kline,  Harry  Alvin  Hall,  Norman  Theodore 
Arnold,  Fred  If.  Ely,  W.  W.  Barbour,  Allen 
W.  Morningstar,  John  G.  Whitmore,  William 
A.  McClure,  E.  J.  Jones,  D.  J.  Driscoll,  F.  A. 
Dauber,  L.  A.  Hamblen,  James  C.  McFar- 
land. Calvin  II.  McCauley,  Jr. 

C.  H.  McCauley,  Ridgway,  Avas  born 
in  Elk  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1850. 
His  early  life  was  full  of  hard  Avork  and 
many  hardships.  lie  Avas  largely  dependent 
upon  his  OAvn  exertions,  and  commenced  life 
Avorking  on  a farm,  and  in  the  lumber  mills. 
He  Avas  educated  in  the  common  schools,  in 
the  high  school  at  Painsville.  Ohio,  and  at 
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the  university  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  When  only 
seventeen  years  old  he  commenced  teaching 
school.  He  had  a natural  taste,  however, 
for  law,  and  in  November,  1868,  commenced 
a systematic  reading.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
1872,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Elk  county,  in  1875,  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Elk  county  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  held  the  office  for 
three  years.  When  Ridgway  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a borough  in  1881,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  borough  council  and  for  three 
years  was  president  of  that  body.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1888,  and  served  another  three 
years  as  president.  The  duties  of  a great 
practice  have,  however,  since  so  absorbed 
his  time  that  he  has  declined  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  political  affairs. 

In  corporation  law,  Mr.  McCauley  is  an 
attorney  of  countless  resources  and  splendid 
attainments,  and  the  numerous  companies 
that  are  represented  in  his  offices  would  be 
a surprise  to  one  not  acquainted  with  them. 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  attorney  for  the 
Rochester  & Pittsburgh  Railroad  company  in 
Elk  county.  When  that  line  was  re-organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh  Railroad  company,  he  was 
made  solicitor  for  that  corporation  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  that  time  his 
jurisdiction  has  been  enlarged  and  now  em- 
braces the  entire  line  and  various  tributary 
interests.  He  is  in  addition  district  solicitor 
for  the  Erie  railroad  company  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  company,  and  also  their 
many  constituent  interests  in  that  section. 
During  the  month  of  April,  1893,  he  brought 
about  the  organization  of  the  Penn  Tanning 
company,  the  Elk  Tanning  company,  and 
the  Union  Tanning  company.  He  also  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Leather  company  during  the 
same  year.  He  has  been  the  general  solici- 
tor for  all  these  companies  and  the  various 


interests  which  they  represent,  and  is  largely 
instrumental  in  making  their  operations 
successful  from  a business  standpoint.  More 
recently  he  organized  the  Jefferson  & Clear- 
field Coal  and  Iron  company,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  bituminous  coal  operations  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were 
seventy  tanneries  represented  in  the  tanning 
companies  above  mentioned,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  organization  brought  about 
by  Mr.  McCauley  will  be  apprehended  when 
it  is  stated  that  these  companies  have  had 
little  or  no  litigation.  Mr.  McCauley’s  gen- 
ius for  organization  had  anticipated  possible 
difficulties,  and  under  his  skillful  manage- 
ment, the  vai'ied  and  important  business  of 
these  concerns  has  gone  smoothly  on.  Many 
of  the  cases  in  which  he  has  figured  as  a rail- 
road lawyer  have  attracted  national  atten- 
tion, and  among  the  leading  ones  may  be 
noted  the  quo  warranto  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  against 
the  Erie  Railroad  company  to  escheat  its 
railway  and  coal  property  in  Elk  and  Jeffer- 
son counties ; that  of  the  Rothschilds  and 
others  against  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Railroad  company  to  resist  the 
reorganization  of  the  company  and  the 
ejectment  eases  brought  by  the  McKean  and 
Elk  Land  and  Improvement  company  to 
recover  from  the  owners  extensive  tracts  in 
Cameron,  Elk  and  McKean  counties.  It  is 
stated  that  in  all  the  many  accident  cases 
brought  against  the  various  corporations  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  not 
a single  verdict  has  been  rendered  against 
his  clients. 

Rufus  Lucore,  Ridgway,  was  born  in  Cam- 
eron, formerly  McKean  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rufus  had  the  ordinary  experiences 
of  a farmer  boy,  working  on  the  farm  and 
going  to  the  district  schools.  Later  he 
attended  the  old  style  academy  at  Couders- 
port,  and  still  later  the  Smethport  academy. 
This  comprised  all  his  schooling,  but  by 
private  study  he  became  proficient  in  Latin, 
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French  and  other  studies  and  acquired  a 
good  education. 

Young  Lucore  went  to  Elk  county,  and 
for  several  years  was  engaged  in  teaching 
and  was  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
In  1863  he  went  to  Northumberland  county 
where  he  taught  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  the  study  of  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Lucore  has  given 
special  -attention  to  railroad  and  real  estate 
law  and  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  form- 
erly gave  much  time  to  the  trial  of  cases, 
but  latterly  has  been  less  active  in  that 


branch  of  practice.  In  politics  he  is  an  in- 
dependent, but  has  never  held  or  sought 
office. 

Mr.  Lucore  lias  been  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  for  thirty-five  years,  is 
also  a Knight  Templar.  For  six  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Elk  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. In  recent  years,  Mr.  Lucore,  being 
in  poor  health,  has  given  much  time  to  read- 
ing and  study  of  literature  of  the  law, 
especially  the  Roman  law,  and  other  kindred 
subjects. 
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BEAVER  COUNTY 

BY  RICHARD  B.  TWISS 


The  history  of  the  courts  of  Beaver  county 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  that  early  day  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the  courts  was 
not  great  and  the  number  of  lawyers  and 
judges  required  to  do  it  was  few.  And  yet 
there  were  not  lacking  even  in  those  early 
days,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  power,  sound 
in  legal  learning  and  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession,  Avho  wrought  faithfully 
and  well  and  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foun- 
dation of  what  has  grown  to  be  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  state. 
Any  lack  of  local  legal  lights,  was  compen- 
sated for  by  the  presence  of  itinerant  law- 
yers who  traveled  from  their  homes  in  cities 
more  or  less  remote  to  attend  the  early 
courts,  and  who  left  the  impress  of  their  ex- 
ample and  work  as  a lasting  memorial  to 
their  professional  fidelity  and  worth.  Es- 
pecially was  this  true  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  preside  over  the  courts,  and  while  the 
life  history  of  any  of  them  would,  of  itself, 
fill  a volume  of  interesting  reading,  the  mer- 
est mention  of  them  must  suffice  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  work. 

In  1804,  when  the  first  court  was  held  in 
Beaver  county,  the  then  Sixth  district  com- 
prised Beaver,  Butler,  Crawford,  Mercer  and 
Erie  counties.  The  first  judge  appointed 
to  preside  over  their  courts  was  Jesse  Moore. 

Jesse  Moore  was  a native  of  Montgomery 
county,  and  was  a practicing  attorney  at 
Sunbury,  in  Northumberland  county,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  April  5,  1803.  He 
was  an  able  and  upright  judge  and  rendered 
a service  worthy  of  the  high  office  he  filled. 
On  assuming  his  judicial  duties,  he  settled  at 


Meadville,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine,  in  1824. 

Samuel  Roberts,  Judge  Moore’s  successor, 
was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
educated  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1793,  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion at  Lancaster  and  afterwards  at  Sun- 
bury where  he  lived  when  appointed  to  the 
bench.  Judge  Roberts  served  with  distinc- 
tion until  his  decease  at  Pittsburgh,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1820;  five  days  later,  and  just  at  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  Governor  Findlay 
appointed  as  president  judge  of  this  district. 
William  Wilkins. 

William  Wilkins  was  born  December  20, 
1779;  he  was  educated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege, Carlisle,  where  also  he  studied  law. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  After  serving  three  and  a half 
years,  Judge  Wilkins  resigned  his  office  to 
accept  the  judgeship  of  the  District  Court 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  which  he  held 
four  years.  He  afterwards  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  in  1831  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  a term  of  six 
years,  but  in  1834  accepted  an  appointment 
as  minister  to  Russia.  After  his  return,  in 
1842,  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  secretary  of  war. 
He  lived  to  be  eighty-six  years  old  and  died 
in  June,  1865. 

Charles  Shaler  succeeded  Judge  Wilkins. 
June  5,  1824.  He  resigned  -from  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench  in  1835.  He  served  three 
years  as  assistant  judge  in  the  District 
Court,  1841-44,  and  in  1853  was  appointed 
by  President  Pierce  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  A more  complete  sketch  of  Judge 
Shaler  appears  in  Allegheny  county. 

Following  him  as  president  judge  of  the 
district  came  Hon.  John  Brediu,  who  held 
the  office  twenty  years,  and  died  in  1857.  A 
more  complete  sketch  of  his  life  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Butler  county. 

Succeeding  Judge  Bredin  as  president 
judge  of  the  district,  in  June,  1851,  came 
Hon.  Daniel  Agnew. 

Judge  Henry  Hice,  who  is  a man  of  com- 
manding figure  and  striking  personality,  is 
of  German  lineage  and  a grandson  of  Henry 
Hice,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Ligonier  Valley,  in  Indiana,  county.  He  was 
born  in  1834,  in  Beaver  county,  and  is  a son 
of  Mr.  William  Hice.  He  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel' Richard  P.  Roberts, 
with  whom,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1859,  he  engaged  in  practice.  A vacancy 
occurring  on  the  bench  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Judicial  District  in  1874,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  it,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Beaver  district  for  a term 
of  ten  years,  and  served  with  distinction. 
Among  the  many  important  questions  that 
came  before  him  was  one  growing  out  of  the 
riots  of  1877  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  relat- 
ing to  the  liability  of  the  county  for  dam- 
ages incurred  by  the  rioters.  Judge  Hice 
held  that  the  county  was  liable  in  the  cases 
that  were  tried  in  his  court,  and  though  his 
position  was  attacked  by  able  and  eminent 
attorneys,  his  opinion  was  fully  sustained 
and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Hice  is  a skillful  trial  lawyer  and  an  elo- 
quent and  convincing  advocate,  and  since 
retiring  from  the  bench  he  has  been  much  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  of  important  cases.  He  is 
a man  of  great  popularity  among  his  wide 
range  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
wherever  known  is  esteemed  for  his  manly 
character  and  straightforward  dealings.  In 
1860  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Ralston,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  After  her  de- 


cease, he  married,  in  1877,  Mrs.  Sarah  H. 
Minis,  a daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Agnew. 

John  J.  Wickham.  — On  the  retirement  of 
Judge  Mice  in  1884,  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  assumed  by  Mr.  John  J.  Wickham,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  whence  he  immigrated 
with  his  parents  in  1850,  and  settled  in  Bea- 
ver county.  He  was  then  six  years  old.  He 
received  a common  school  and  academic  edu- 
cation, began  the  study  of  law  in  1867  and 
two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Going  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  spent  five 
years  there  in  professional  work  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  place  and  built  up  and 
conducted  a large  and  lucrative  practice  till 
his  elevation  to  the  bench. 

Following  Judge  Wickham,  the  next  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  district  was  J.  Sharpe 
Wilson. 

Daniel  Agnew,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  January  5,  1809.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  Pittsburgh  soon  after  his  birth, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  with  the  class  of 
1825  and  studied  lawT  with  Henry  Baldwin 
and  W.  W.  Fetterman.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Fetterman  the  court  appointed  Walter  For- 
ward, Trevanion  B.  Dallas  and  Samuel 
Kingston  his  examining  committee,  upon 
whose  report,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Forward,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  April  21,  1829.  Soon 
after  admission  Mr.  Agnew  removed  to  Bea- 
ver, where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  constitution  of  1838,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  electoral 
college  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848. 
He  was  commissioned  president  judge  of  the 
Seventeenth  Judicial  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Lawrence 
and  Mercer,  by  William  F.  Johnston,  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
July  11,  1851,  to  fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  Bredin,  of  Butler.  In 
the  election  of  1851  Judge  Agnew  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  and  commissioned 
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for  a term  of  ten  years  from  December  1, 
1851.  In  1861  lie  was  re-elected  and  com- 
missioned for  another  term  of  ten  years.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  commissioned 
for  a term  of  fifteen  years  from  December 
1,  1863.  On  November  25,  1873,  he  was  com- 
missioned chief  justicb  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  to  January  1, 
1879,  when  he  retired. 

Judge  Agnew  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Washington  college  in  1864  and 
from  Dickinson  college  in  1880.  After  his 
retirement  he  wrote  and  published  (1887)  a 
history  of  the  “Settlement  and  Land  Titles 
of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.”  He  died  at 
his  old  home  in  Beaver,  Sunday  morning, 
March  9,  1902. 

Daniel  Agnew  started  in  life  with  but  lit- 
tle of  the  world’s  Avealth,  and  closed  it  with 
a comfortable  fortune  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily, earned  in  the  hard  work  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  meager  salary  of  a judge.  He 
came  to  the  bar  in  Pittsburgh  amid  a race  of 
legal  giants  whose  fame  covered  their  day  at 
the  bar  with  an  enchanting  glamour,  yet 
fondly  remembered  by  bench,  bar  and  peo- 
ple. Unaware  of  his  powers,  Mr.  Agnew 
sought  the  quiet  and  primitive  shades  of  a 
rural  county  for  his  field.  At  that  time  the 
land  titles  of  Pennsylvania,  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  and  Cone- 
wango  creek  were  in  a state  of  uncertainty, 
causing  extensive  and  serious  litigation  in 
all  the  counties  covering  that  territory. 
Young  Agnew  Avas  a skilled  mathematician 
and  familiar  Avith  the  principles  of  suveying. 
He  sprang  into  these  land  contests  with  a 
zeal  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  Avas  soon  an 
acknowledged  authority  in  that  class  of 
cases,  and  a leader  in  the  trials  thereof.  His 
fame,  thus  acquired,  brought  him  clients  in 
all  departments  of  the  practice,  and  he  Avas 
soon  recognized  as  a safe,  sound  laAvyer,  and 
able  advocate  on  all  questions  usually  sub- 
mitted to  a lawyer  by  the  people. 


When  Judge  Agnew  first  Avent  upon  the 
bench,  Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer  and  LaAV- 
rence  counties  composed  the  district.  He 
Avas  afterwards  relieved  of  Mercer  by  its 
being  taken  into  a neAV  district.  He  held  all 
the  quarterly  courts  of  each  county  Avith  an 
argument  court  betAveen  terms.  He  usually 
traveled  on  horseback.  By  the  end  of  his 
term,  he  was  abreast  of  the  business  and  his 
Avork  so  satisfactory  that,  in  1861,  he  Avas  re- 
elected. His  charges  at  nisi  prius  and  opin- 
ions there  and  in  the  Appellate  Court  are  si- 
lent but  enduring  monuments  of  his  learning, 
genius  and  ability.  He  grappled  neAV  ques- 
tions as  Avell  as  old  ones  Avith  the  grasp  of  a 
master,  and  decided  them,  conscious  that  his 
judgment  was  sustained  by  the  laAv,  facts 
and  equities  of  the  case.  He  Avas  the  first 
judge  in  the  United  States  to  decide  that 
“greenbacks”  Avere  a laAvful  tender  for 
precedent  debts.  His  address  and  subse- 
quent  opinion  on  the  right  of  the  general 
government  to  draft  citizens  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  nation  re\Tealed  a wonder- 
ful  poAver  of  analysis,  extensive  reading  and 
thorough  knoAvledge  of  constitutional  laAv, 
powers  and  limitations.  He  AATas  genial, 
courteous,  affable,  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
Off  the  bench  he  knew  everybody  ; on  the 
bench  he  kneAv  no  man — he  only  lmeAV  his 
cause.  Gray-liaired  men  and  Avomen  to-day, 
Avho  Avere  children  along  the  rough  roads  of 
his  weary  circuit,  tell  of  Iioav  he  spoke  to  all, 
learning  their  names  and  giving  them  kind 
and  cheerful  Avords,  thus  lightening  the 
burthen  of  lonesome  lives.  These  rides  took 
him  through  the  a ullages  of  Harmony  and 
Zelienople,  where  he  spent  five  or  six  years 
of  his  boyhood,  swimming  and  fishing  in 
the  Connoquenessing,  and,  as  he  aftenvards 
said,  playing  truant  and  marbles  alternately. 
Profane  language,  vulgarity,  indecent  story 
or  jest  and  intoxicating  liquors  he  scorned 
as  he  would  a loathsome  plague.  He  Avas 
fond  of  hunting  and  fishing— indeed,  Avas  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  field  and  the  chase.  With  a 
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vigorous  constitution  and  abstemious  habits, 
until  a feAV  years  before  his  death,  he  walked 
with  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  yo\ith,  with- 
out cane  or  other  help.  When  he  first,  came 
to  the  bench,  he  met  many  able  lawyers 
whose  modes  and  manner  of  transacting 
business  he  deemed  wrong,  and  in  his  efforts 
to  correct  what  he  deemed  wrong  many  un- 
pleasant quarrels  and  disagreements  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  Judge  sometimes  lost 
his  temper  and  indulged  in  reproofs  which 
made  matters  worse  instead  of  better,  but 
ere  long  he  saw  the  beam  in  his  own  eye  and 
soon  the  ruffled  temper  and  stormy  scenes 
passed  away,  illustrating  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  “He  Avho  controlletli  his  temper 
is  greater  than  he  av1io  governs  a city.”  He 
Avas  a manly  man  in  the  truest  sense,  and 
Avhere  apologies  seemed  to  be  in  order  he 
Avas  the  first  to  tender  the  right  hand  of.  fel- 
lowship and  invoke  the  dove  of  peace.  This 
ordeal  once  passed,  the  Avhole  thing  Avas 
buried  in  oblivion  in  so  far  as  he  Avas  con- 
cerned. 

Judge  Agnew  Avas  a good  scholar,  his 
scholarship  being  mainly  acquired  by  the 
studies  of  a lifetime  over  and  above  his  pro- 
fessional studies.  He  used  to  say  that 
academical  training  merely  sliOAved  him  the 
Avay.  His  many  lectures  on  poetry,  history, 
astronomy,  geology  and  other  subjects  are 
evidence  of  the  great  range  of  his  investi- 
gations. I have  said  he  hated  drunkenness 
and  intemperance.  He  Avould  grant  no 
license  unless  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  law 
and  facts  of  the  case.  On  one  occasion  at 
Butler  there  was  a fierce  contest  for  licenses 
and  the  bar,  knowing  his  position,  had  their 
clients  prepare  to  fully  meet  all  the  requi- 
sites for  success,  and  it  resulted  in  a heavy 
crop  of  licenses,  much  to  his  regret,  as  in 
many  of  the  cases  he  had  been  overruled  by 
his  lay  associates.  Before  leaving  the  bench 
he  hurriedly  Avrote  the  folloAving  at  the  foot 
of  the  license  list : 


“Now,  ye  longing,  thirsty  souls, 

The  temperance  laAv’s  no  longer  master; 

Licensed  liquor  lills  your  boAvls, 

And  points  you  to  the  filthy  gutter.” 

When  Judge  AgneAV  left  the  bench  he  Avas 
succeeded,  in  18(34,  by  L.  L.  McGuffin,  of 
NeAvcastle,  who  served  a full  term  of  ten 
years.  His  decease  occurred  in  1878,  four 
years  after  he  left  the  bench. 

(Sketch  by  Archibald  Blakeley.) 

Edward  B.  Daugherty.  Among  the  success- 
ful and  influential  lawyers  formerly  prac- 
ticing at  the  Beaver  county  bar,  none  was 
more  Avorthy  of  an  honorable  mention  than 
he  whose  name  heads  this  sketch. 

A native  of  New  Sewickley  township,  Bea- 
ver county,  Pa.,  he  Avas  born  on  October  20, 
1833,  to  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Black)  Daugh- 
erty. His  father,  Daniel  Daugherty,  a na- 
tive  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  was  born  in 
1790.  When  Avas  six  years  old  his  father,  our 
subject’s  grandfather,  EdAvard  Daugherty, 
immigrated  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Delaware  county,  Pa. 
In  1801  he  removed  to  Sewickley  tOAvnship, 
in  Beaver  county,  then  a sparsely  settled 
Avilderness,  and  there  developed  a farm  and 
reared  his  family,  becoming  an  influential 
man  among  the  pioneer  settlers.  Our  sub- 
ject’s mother,  Elizabeth  Black,  Avas  a native 
of  Beaver  county,  a farmer’s  daughter,  and 
spent  her  life  on  the  farm,  where  she  Avas 
born. 

EdAvard  B.  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm 
Avith  his  parents,  his  early  experiences  being 
those  of  the  sturdy  farmer  boy,  working  on 
the  farm  and  receiving  such  education  as  the 
district  schools  of  the  early  days  afforded. 
He  had  a fondness  for  books,  and  made  good 
use  of  his  opportunities,  and  after  finishing 
his  preliminary  studies,  Avas  sent  to  the  Bea- 
ver academy.  He  Avas  an  apt  mathematician 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  those  stu- 
dies pertaining  to  civil  engineering  and  sur- 
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veying,  and  after  leaving  school,  engaged  for 
a time  as  a civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  and 
also  taught  school.  His  ambition,  however, 
was  to  become  a lawyer,  and  to  gratify  this 
desire  he  became  a student  and  clerk  in  the 
law  office  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Wilson,  at  Bea- 
ver, where,  in  1860,  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at  New 
Brighton,  and  continued  there  some  nine 
years,  but  in  1869  settled  at  Beaver,  where 
he  conducted  his  practice  with  good  success 
until  his  decease,  in  1896. 

Mr.  Daugherty  was  a Democrat  in  political 
sentiment,  but  never  sought  political  prefer- 
ment, finding  in  his  professional  work  ample 
scope  for  his  highest  ambitions.  He  was  a 
good  lawyer,  careful  and  conscientious,  and 
honored  his  profession,  having  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  both  of  his  professional 
brethren  and  his  wide  circle  of  clients  and 
friends.  In  his  religious  affiliations  he  was  a 
Catholic.  On  May  5,  1870,  Mr.  Daugherty 
married  Miss  Mary  Cunningham,  whose 
parents  were  natives  of  Ireland.  She  Avas  a 
native  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

J.  Sharpe  Wilson,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Mehard)  Wilson,  Avas  born 
in  Franklin  township,  Beaver  county,  Pa., 
November  10,  1862.  His  father  was  an  old 
and  respected  citizen,  and  in  1890  was 
elected  commissioner  of  Beaver  county, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  June, 
1892.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Wilson.  Avas 
born  in  Center  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  Hugh  Wilson,  set- 
tled in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1798.  The  history  of  the  family  can  be 
traced  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  battle 
of  Boyne  Water,  July  1,  1690,  when  his  great- 
great-great-grandfather  Avas  a soldier  in 
King  William’s  army,  and  was  one  of  three 
men  aaJio  first  crossed  the  river  in  the  face  of 
great  danger,  and  for  this  deed  of  daring  Avas 
granted  a tract  of  land  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  near  Coote’s  Hill,  County  Cavan. 


The  judge  is  a nephew  of  Col.  Joseph  II. 
Wilson,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  who 
served  tAvice  as  district  attorney,  and  tAvice 
as  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  Avas 
a prominent  lawyer  in  his  day,  and  Avas  also 
a man  of  great  military  spirit. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Judge  Wilson  is  de- 
scended from  the  Mehard  family,  avIio  came 
from  the  tOAvn  of  Larne,  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, about  1820.  Judge  Wilson’s  people  for 
generations  back  have  been  extensive  land 
owners  and  farmers.  He  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  on  his  father’s  farm  and  there  de- 
veloped a sturdy  physique  and  strong  poAvers 
of  endurance.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
scholastic  pursuits  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
1885  he  graduated  from  Geneva  college  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  Since,  he  has  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  the  same  institution.  He  then 
entered  upon  the  study  of  Iuav  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Henry  Hice  at  Beaver,  and  was  admit-' 
ted  to  the  bar  on  the  4th  of  June,  1888.  He 
at  once  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  enjoyed  a large  clientage. 
When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced teaching-  in  the  district  schools  of 
the  county  and,  while  reading,  at  intervals 
engaged  in  this  avocation,  and  during  a por- 
tion of  the  time  taught  in  the  Harmony  acad- 
emy. Soon  after  his  admission  to  practice, 
he  became  interested  in  Republican  politics 
and  early  became  a leader  in  matters  of  po- 
litical organization.  In  November,  1895,  he 
Avas  elected  to  the  office  of  president  judge 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Judicial  District  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  which  Avill  expire  in  1906. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1888,  Judge 
Wilson  married  Miss  Sarah  I.  Hazen;  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  have  brightened  his 
household. 

And  such  is  the  character  of  the  men  avIio 
have  presided  OArer  the  courts  of  Beaver 
county  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  in  the 
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communities  where  they  wrought  is  ample 
evidence  of  their  lofty  aims  and  lasting 
work.  Blit  equally  worthy  of  praise  are  the 
splendid  men  who  wrought  with  them  and 
whose  part  in  helping  to  raise  the  bar  of 
Beaver  county  to  its  present  high  plane  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Who  can  forget  the  cir- 
cuit riders  of  the  early  days— men  who  rode 
from  court  to  court,  and  who  counted  it  an 
honor  and  a privilege  to  sacrifice  personal 
comfort  and  ease  for  the  honor  of  the  profes- 
sion? To  name  all  of  them  would  exceed  the 
limit  and  purpose  of  this  work,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  some  of  the  more  notable  must 
suffice,  owing  to  the  large  number  equally 
worthy  of  praise. 

Brown  B.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  McGuffin’s 
successor,  was  born  in  Lower  Canada  (now 
the  province  of  Quebec)  in  1810.  When  he 
was  two  years  old  his  parents  went  to  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  where  he  received  his  prelim- 
inary education  in  the  common  schools.  He 
pursued  his  legal  studies  at  Buffalo,  first  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Bates  Cook  and  H.  S. 
Stone,  and  finished  them  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Filmore  & Hall  in  1834.  The  next 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  at  Albany,  and  in  1836  took 
up  his  residence  in  Beaver  county,  and  was 
there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  abilities  and  high  attainments  in 
his  profession,  and  besides  holding  numerous 
minor  offices  of  trust,  represented  Beaver 
county  in  the  General  Assembly  during  the 
years  1853,  '54  and  ’55.  He  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  president  judge  of  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Judicial  District,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Beaver  and  Washington,  in  the  early 
part  of  1866,  and  served  till  his  successor, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Acheson,  who  was  elected  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

Judge  Acheson  was  a man  of  wide 
and  commanding  influence  in  Washington 
county,  where  he  had  his  home ; and,  when 
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the  district  was  divided  in  1874,  he  remained 
on  the  bench  in  his  home  county,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Ilicc  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
courts  of  Beaver  county. 

James  Allison,  a man  of  the  people,  who 
rose  from  obscurity  to  a high  and  command- 
ing position,  was  among  these  early  comers. 
A native  of  Maryland,  he  was  born  in  1772, 
a son  of  Colonel  James  Allison,  who  settled 
in  Washington  county  in  1773.  He  studied 
law  under  his  uncle,  David  Bradford,  and 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  practiced  in 
Washington  county  till  his  removal  to  Bea- 
ver in  1803.  It  was  his  habit  to  travel  the 
circuit  of  the  neighboring  counties  till  1822, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  After 
serving  in  that  body  a second  term,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1824,  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional work  and  devoted  himself  to  it 
until  his  decease,  at  Beaver,  in  1854.  He 
was  an  able  all-round  lawyer,  well  learned 
in  the  law  and  especially  proficient  in  the 
science  of  special  pleading. 

Thomas  Collins  was  another  who  was 
much  before  the  courts  in  Beaver.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  legal  training  in  Pittsburgh 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Butler,  where  he 
lived  and  died.  He  was  counted  a strong 
man,  as  he  was,  in  his  day,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Steel  Semple,  another  celebrated  Pittsburgh 
lawyer  who  often  appeared  before  the  Bea- 
ver courts. 

Still  another  who,  though  not  a resident  of 
Beaver,  practiced  much  in  her  courts  was 
Alexander  Foster,  of  Greensburg,  whose 
complete  sketch  appears  in  Westmoreland 
county,  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Then  there 
were  John  Simonson  and  Obediah  Jennings, 
lawyers  of  high  character  and  wide  repute, 
who  came  from  Washington  county  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Beaver  courts ; and  still  another 
from  Washington  county,  Parker  Campbell, 
famoais  as  an  orator  whose  sound  logic  and 
force  of  eloquence  always  carried  conviction, 
and  who  was  celebrated  as  the  ablest  lawyer 
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practicing  in  the  then  west.  He  died  in  1823. 
Mention,  too,  should  be  made  of  David  Hays, 
avIio  died  at  his  home  in  Beaver  in  1821. 
Though  not  a brilliant  lawyer,  he  was  faith- 
ful and  true  to  the  highest  ideals  of  profes- 
sional courtesy  and  duty.  Henry  Baldwin, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  received  his  early 
iegal  training  under  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dal- 
las, at  Philadelphia.  A scholarly  man,  he 
ranked  high  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  in 
affairs  of  state.  He  represented  his  district 
in  Congress  about  1820  and  Avas  a prominent 
figure  in  the  presidential  campaign  in  1828 
and  a little  iater  Avas  appointed  a justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Avhere  he 
made  an  honorable  record.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  Philadelphia  in  1844,  Avhile  attend- 
ing- court.  James  Mountain,  Avho  Avas  re- 
membered for  his  frequent  appearances 
before  the  courts  of  Beaver,  was  ranked 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Pittsburgh  bar. 

John  M.  Buchanan.  — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  descended  from  AValter  Buchanan,  a 
native  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  who  settled  in 
Little  Britain  township,  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  1750.  His  son  James,  born  in 
the  place  last  named,  a soldier  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  removed  to  Hanover  town- 
ship, Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 
1785,  where  his  son  John  Avas  born.  Thomas 
C.  Buchanan,  a son  of  the  latter,  Avas  reared 
in  the  same  toAvnship,  married  Eliza  A.  May- 
lieAv  and  died  on  the  overland  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, 1852.  John  M.  Buchanan,  son  of  the 
latter,  Avas  tveo  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death  and  was  reared  in  Hano- 
ver township,  Washington  county,  and  Han- 
over toAvnship,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  latter  place  at  the  home  of  a paternal 
uncle,  Joseph  K.  Buchanan.  He  Avas  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Jefferson  college, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1869.  On  Septem- 
ber 2,  1872,  as  a student  of  S.  B.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Beaver  county.  In  1874  he  Avas  the  candi- 


date of  the  Democratic  party — the  minority 
party  — in  Beaver  county  for  district  at- 
torney and  Avas  elected,  and  Avas  re-elected 
in  1877,  serving  six  years.  In  1895  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan Avas  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
president  judge  in  the  Thirty-sixth  judicial 
district,  composed  of  the  county  of  Beaver, 
but  Avas  defeated  by  the  present  incumbent. 
For  the  past  tAventy-five  years  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  been  connected  with  many  important 
causes  and  identified  with  many  important 
business  interests  in  the  county  of  Beaver. 
He  is  the  solicitor  of  the  Beaver  Valley  Trac- 
tion company  and  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany. He  is  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  of  Beaver,  a director  in  the  Beaver 
Trust  company  and  in  the  First  National 
bank  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  a trustee  of  the 
Western  Theological  seminary  and  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  college. 

General  Robert  Moore  is  another  cherished 
name  of  Beaver’s  early  bar.  He  settled 
there  in  1803.  A laAvyer  of  sound  learning 
and  a man  of  high  character,  faithful,  stead- 
fast and  honest,  he  stood  high  in  public  es- 
teem and  was  honored  with  numerous  offices 
of  responsibility  and  trust,  which  he  filled 
Avith  fidelity.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  in  1831. 

One  of  the  earliest  admissions  to  the  Bea- 
ver  county  bar  was  that  of  John  Banister 
Gibson,  in  1804.  His  complete  sketch  is 
given  in  the  history  of  Cumberland  county, 
elseAvliere  in  this  Avork. 

John  R.  Shannon.— An  example  of  success 
achieved  through  constant  and  painstaking 
efforts  is  furnished  in  the  life  of  John  R. 
Shannon,  Avho  Avas  born  in  Washington 
county  in  1784,  and,  during  his  years  of 
practice,  often  came  before  the  Beaver 
county  courts.  While  one  AA-ould  hardly  say 
he  became  eminent,  he  Avas  successful  and 
highly  esteemed. 

Sylvester  Dunham,  a laAvyer  of  more  re- 
cent times,  Avho  made  a name  for  himself  as 
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a forceful,  eloquent  and  persuasive  public 
speaker,  and  who  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
Beaver,  Avas  a native  of  New  England.  He 
was  in  many  ways  a brilliant  man  and  died 
in  1867. 

W.  B.  Clarke,  one  of  Beaver’s  native  sons, 
horn  in  1804,  was  another  of  her  well-known 
early-day  lawyers.  He  was  educated  at 
David  Johnson’s  academy,  Beaver,  and  at 
Jefferson  college,  Canonsburg,  studied  law 
under  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  and  began  his  prac- 
tice in  1827.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  1830  was  appointed  deputy  at- 
torney general  for  Beaver  county.  He  after- 
wards made  his  home  at  Pittsburgh. 

Isaac  Leet,  who  was  a nephew  of  Mr. 
Robert  Moore,  removed  from  Washington 
county  to  Beaver,  where  he  lived  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  till  1840.  He  was  suc- 
cessful as  a lawyer,  and  somewhat  active  in 
politics,  representing  his  native  county  one 
term  in  Congress. 

Henry  M.  Watts,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  an- 
other active  and  popular  lawyer  of  early 
days  who  practiced  much  in  the  courts  of 
Beaver,  and  who,  in  1829,  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  for  Beaver  county. 
He  succeeded  in  that  office  Mr.  N.  P.  Fetter- 
man,  a native  of  Beaver,  born  in  1804,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  He  was  promi- 
nent both  in  his  profession  and  in  matters  of 
state.  He  settled  in  Bedford  for  a time,  and 
from  there  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
three  successive  terms,  afterwards  returned 
to  Beaver  and  resumed  his  practice,  which 
he  carried  on  with  success  until  1849,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pittsburgh. 

Colonel  Richard  P.  Roberts  was  one  of  a 
later  generation,  who  attained  to  a high 
place  in  his  profession,  and  by  his  upright, 
manly  life  commanded  universal  confidence 
and  respect.  A native  of  Frankfort  Springs, 
he  was  born  in  1820  and  received  his  legal 
training  under  Mr.  N.  P.  Fettennan,  of  Bea- 
ver. His  professional  record  was  worthy  of 


the  man,  but  he  is  remembered  as  well  as 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fortieth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, who  gave  up  his  life  leading  his  reg- 
iment on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  July 
2,  1863. 

Isaac  Jones,  a native  of  Dauphin  county, 
did  not  begin  his  study  of  law  until  1830. 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lewisburg  in  1833, 
and  four  years  later  settled  at  Beaver,  where 
he  carried  on  his  profession  with  much  suc- 
cess until  his  decease  in  1852. 

William  Allison  was  another  of  Beaver’s 
native  sons  who  was  known  for  his  scholarly 
attainments  and  professional  skill.  He  was 
born  in  1810.  He  was  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington college  with  high  honors  in  the  class 
of  1828,  afterwards  studied  law  under  his 
father,  and  in  1833  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  death  occurred  in  1844,  while  in  the  full 
vigor  of  ambitious  young  manhood,  with 
every  prospect  of  a brilliant  career. 

Hon.  Thomas  Cunningham.— In  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  which  occurred  in  1865, 
the  bar  of  Beaver  lost  one  of  its  most  influ- 
ential members  and  the  community  a note- 
worthy citizen.  He  Avas  a native  of  Ohio, 
but  studied  law  Avith  John  R.  Shannon,  at 
Beaver,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a leading  place 
and  served  for  a time  as  district  attorney. 
Pie  also  served  for  a time  on  the  supreme 
bench  in  Kansas  under  appointment,  but  re- 
signed to  resume  his  practice.  In  1856  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  electoral  college, 
four  years  later  Avas  a delegate  to  the 
Charleston  convention,  and  in  1864  served  as 
elector-at-large.  His  death  was  mourned  as 
a piddic  loss. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Wilson.  Among  the 
successful  and  able  lawyers  Avho  practiced 
at  the  Beaver  county  bar  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  Joseph  H.  Wilson  held  a conspicu- 
ous place. 

He  Avas  horn  on  May  16,  1820,  in  Avhat  is 
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now  Franklin,  then  known  as  North  Sewick- 
ley  township,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  and  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Hemphill)  Wil- 
son. He  had  good  educational  advantages, 
and,  after  closing  his  preparatory  studies, 
entered  and  graduated  from  Jefferson  col- 
lege in  Washington  county.  Young  Wilson 
next  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  on  June 
5,  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  Beaver  county 
bar.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  public 
affairs,  was  a man  of  fine  personal  and  social 
qualities  and  Avas  universally  esteemed  by  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends. 
Besides  carrying. on  an  extensive  practice,  he 
interested  himself  in  political  affairs,  serving 
three  years  as  district  attorney,  and  from 
1856  till  1861  represented  Beaver  county  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state. 

Military  affairs  always  had  an  attraction 
for  him,  and  this  martial  spirit  led  to  his  se- 
lection successively  as  captain,  major,  colonel 
and  major  general  of  militia,  which  last- 
named  rank  he  held  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  He  entered  the 
army  as  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Infantry,  his  commission  bearing  date 
October  4,  1861.  AVhile  engaged  with  his 
regiment  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Va., 
'Colonel  Wilson  contracted  typhoid  fever, 
and  while  in  this  precarious  condition, 
when  he  should  have  been  under  the  physi- 
cian’s and  nurse’s  care,  he,  disregarding  the 
protests  of  his  superior  officers,  led  his  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on 
May  5,  1862,  with  the  result  that  he  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  stricken  down,  and  on 
May  30,  1862,  passed  away  at  Roper’s 
Church,  Va.,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  cemetery  at  Zelienople,  Butler  county, 
Pa.  Colonel  Wilson  never  married.  He  was 
an  uncle  of  Judge  J.  Sharpe  Wilson,  Avhose 
sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Hon.  John  Allison,  another  of  Beaver’s 
early  lawyers  whose  memory  is  revered,  was 


born  in  1812.  He  spent  his  early  manhood  in 
business  and  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  lav/  until  1843,  when  he  became  a 
law  student  under  his  father,  James  Allison. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1846,  and 
during  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years 
represented  Beaver  county  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature, being  elected  on  the  Whig  ticket. 
The  next  year,  1850,  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, was  again  nominated,  but  failed  of 
election  in  1852,  but  in  1854  was  again 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  He  was 
one  of  the  active  organizers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1856,  and  at  the  Pittsburgh 
convention  that  year  represented  his  state 
on  the  committee  on  platform.  Later  he 
seiwed  as  chairman  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee, and  in  1860  was  a delegate  to  the 
national  Republican  convention  at  Chicago. 
He  served  in  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion,  and 
after  his  return  settled  in  Mercer  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming.  His  last  pub- 
lic office  Avas  as  register  of  the  treasury,  to 
which  he  Avas  appointed  by  President  Grant 
on  April  1,  1869. 

James  S.  Rutan,  Avho  Avas  born  in  Carroll 
county,  Ohio,  in  1838,  received  his  early  legal 
training  under  Col.  Richard  P.  Roberts,  at 
BeaA-er,  and  Avas  there  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  served  in  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  First 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but 
Avas  honorably  discharged  in  August,  1862. 
After  his  return  home  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tice and  served  six  years  as  district  attorney 
for  Beaver  county.  He  Avas  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1869,  and  Avas  made  speaker 
of  that  body  in  1872. 

Dan  H.  Stone,  one  of  the  prominent  attor- 
neys of  Beaver  county,  Avas  born  at  Beaver, 
Pa.,  and  is  the  son  of  Ban  H.  and  Mary  (Pat- 
terson) Stone,  prominent  and  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  that  place.  He  Avas  edu- 
cated in  the  common  and  high  schools  of 
Beaver,  and  read  laAV  in  the  offices  of  John 
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M.  Buchanan,  Esq., and  Hon.  M.  F.  Mecklem, 
being' admitted  to  the  bar  September  19,  1892. 
Opening  an  office  at  once,  Mr.  Stone  engaged 
in  the  practice  alone,  and  his  business  has 
gradually  increased  until  he  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of 
the  county.  He  has  always  been  a Repub- 
lican and  taken  an  active  part  in  many  of 
the  political  campaigns  of  his  county.  In 
1886  he  was  made  prothonotary,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  1892. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  names  of 
Pittsburgh  lawyers  whose  appearances  are 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  Beaver  courts 
are  Samuel  Kingston, Walter  H.  Lowrie,A.  S. 
Mountain,  Simon  Meredith,  George  Shaib,  E. 
Pentland,  Thomas  L.  Shields,  James  II. 
Stewart,  George  Watson,  John  H.  Waugh, 
John  Williamson,  Charles  Yon  Bonhorst,  and 
many  more,  to  merely  mention  whom  would 
extend  the  list  far  beyond  the  limit  of  this 
article. 

Samuel  Beatty  Wilson,  Beaver.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  came  of  Scotch  and 
Dutch  lineage,  was  for  many  years  a leader 
at  the  Beaver  county  bar.  His  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Wilson,  who  was  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  married  Mary  Van  Weir,  a Hol- 
lander by  birth.  They  owned  a farm  near 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  there  spent  their  lives 
and  died,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  that  place.  Of  two  sons  born 
to  them,  Samuel  and  Marmaduke,  the  last 
named  married  Susan  Beatty  in  1744,  and 
lived  on  the  old  homestead  until  the  decease 
of  his  parents,  after  which  he  removed,  with 
his  family,  to  Westmoreland  county.  One 
of  Marmaduke  Wilson’s  sons,  Patrick,  who 
was  born  in  York  (now  Adams)  county  in 
1772,  removed  to  Mercer  (now  Lawrence) 
county  in  1801,  and  for  a time  was  engaged 
in  merchandising.  In  1804  he  married  Re- 
becca, one  of  eight  daughters  of  William 
Morehead.  In  1811  he  bought  a farm  some 
six  miles  north  of  New  Castle,  in  Lawrence 
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county,  and  there  reared  his  family  and  lived 
until  his  decease,  which  occurred  in  1866. 
Here,  on  February  20,  1824,  our  subject  was 
born,  and  here  he  passed  his  early  life,  re- 
ceiving a common  school  and  academic  edu- 
cation preparatory  to  entering  college.  He 
then  pursued  a course  of  study  at  Jefferson 
college,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  maintaining 
throughout  a high  standard  of  scholarship, 
being  especially  proficient  in  English,  Greek 
and  Latin  constructions,  so  that  he  Avas 
looked  to  as  an  authority  on  those  subjects. 
He  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1848,  and 
during  the  following  year  served  as  princi- 
pal of  Darlington  academy. 

Having  decided  to  fit  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  fall  of  1849, 
became  a student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Jere- 
miah S.  Black,  who  was  then  president  judge 
of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district,  and  on  De- 
cember 12,  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Removing  at  once  to  Beaver,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  her  several  courts,  and  en- 
tered upon  a professional  career,  which  for 
more  than  a third  of  a century  brought  him 
in  connection  with  much  of  the  most  impor- 
tant litigation  that  came  before  the  courts 
of  Beaver  county. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a man  of  lofty  ideals,  high- 
minded,  pure-minded  and  conscientious  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  in  his  professional  char- 
acter, either  as  a counsellor  or  advocate,  al- 
ways maintained  the  full  confidence  of  those 
who  sought  his  counsel,  or  intrusted  to  him 
the  management  of  their  affairs.  He  was  a 
man  of  decided  .opinions,  which  he  was 
ready  to  express  on  all  proper  occasions,  but 
with  all  was  judicious  and  conservative  in 
speech  and  action.  He  never  sought  or  de- 
sired political  preferment,  but  gave  him- 
self with  true  devotion  to  his  professional 
work,  his  highest  ambition  being  to  be 
known  as  a thorough  lawyer.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  greatly  aided  in  his  work  by  his  faith- 
ful and  devoted  wife,  whom  he  married 
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April  12,  1854.  She  was  Elizabeth  Robinson, 
a daughter  of  Mr.  George  Robinson,  who  was 
then  sheriff  of  Beaver  county.  During  many 
years  of  their  early  married  life  Mrs.  Wilson 
worked  as  her  husband’s  assistant  in  his 
office,  where  she  excelled,  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  the  preparation  of  legal  papers, 
Avhich  were  universally  recognized  as  models 
of  accuracy  and  neatness. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  realized  his  high  ambi- 
tion is  best  evidenced  by  the  success  he 


achieved.  A man  of  profound  scholarship, 
his  learning  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
realize  the  comparative  littleness  of  all  hu- 
man achievements.  He  outlived  the  ambi- 
tion of  display  before  courts  and  juries;  he 
loved  justice,  law  and  peace ; he  learned  to 
bear  criticism  without  irritation,  censure 
without  anger  and  calumny  without  retalia- 
tion. Mr.  Wilson’s  death  occurred  at  Beaver 
on  January  19,  1889,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year. 
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(With  obligations  to  the  history  of  the  bar 
by  Hon.  Thomas  Robinson,  contained  in  His- 
tory of  Butler  County,  published  in  1883  by 
Waterman,  Watkins  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
History  of  Butler  County,  published  in  1895 
by  R.  C.  Brown  & Company.) 

The  county  of  Allegheny  formerly  ex- 
tended to  Lake  Erie  on  the  north.  By  act  of 
March  12,  1800,  Butler  and  other  counties 
were  carved  out  of  it.  Butler  county,  how- 
ever, was  still  to  remain  part  of  Allegheny 
for  judicial  purposes. 

By  act.  of  April  2,  1803,  to  take  effect  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  the  Sixth  Judi- 
cial District  was  created  as  a separate  cir- 
cuit or  district,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Beaver, . Butler,  Crawford,  Mercer  and 
Erie.  All  real  actions  brought  in  Allegheny 
county  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  relat- 
ing to  land  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  county,  and  pending  and  unde- 
termined on  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
1803,  were  to  be  transferred  thereto. 

The  first  new  suit  was  brought  in  Butler 
county  on  November  25,  1803,  and  on  De- 
cember 7 of  that  year  thirty-one  real  actions 
were  certified  from  Allegheny  county,  the 
first  of  which  had  been  brought  to  March 
term,  1796,  and  to  these  cases  were  added 
thirty-three  new  ones  brought  in  the  new 
county  to  February  term,  1804.  The  ucav 
court  was  thus  provided  with  ample  working 
material  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  court  was  held  in  Butler  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1804,  at  which  time  the  commis- 
sions of  Hon.  Jesse  Moore,  president  judge 
of  the  district,  and  Samuel  Findley  and  John 
Parkes,  associate  judges  not  learned  in  the 


law,  were  read.  Upon  the  same  day  the  bar 
of  the  county  was  organized.  William  N. 
Irwin,  Alexander  W.  Foster,  William  Wil- 
kins, Isaac  Meason,  Henry  Haslet,  Thomas 
Collins,  Henry  Baldwin,  Cunningham  S. 
Semple,  John  Gilmore  and  James  Mountain 
being  admitted  upon  motion  of  Steel  Semple, 
and  then  Steel  Semple  being  admitted  upon 
motion  of  Thomas  Collins.  Upon  the  follow- 
ing day  Joseph  Shannon  was  admitted.  No 
one  of  these  attorneys  excepting  John  Gil- 
more proposed  to  become  a resident  attorney 
of  the  bar.  The  most  of  them,  however, 
were  to  ride  the  circuit  for  many  years  and 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Butler  county. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  court  was  a nota- 
ble one;  made  so  not  only  by  the  occasion 
and  environment,  but  also  by  the  personality 
of  the  bench  and  bar. 

Jesse  Moore,  the  first  presiding  judge, 
who  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  county 
continuously  until  August  term,  1818,  at 
which  time  the  judicial  district  was  re- 
formed, was  a native  of  Montgomery  county, 
and  previous  to  his  appointment  as  presiding 
judge  of  the  Sixth  district  had  practiced  law 
at  Sunbury.  He  was  commissioned  a judge 
April  5,  1803.  He  resided  thereafter  in 
Meadville.  He  is  described  as  a “stiff, 
formal  and  pedantic  old  bachelor.”  He  had 
a great  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
In  person,  he  belonged  to  the  old  school, 
and  wore  powdered  wig  and  queue,  the  old- 
time  dress  coat,  knee  breeches,  buckles  and 
stockings.  He  died  December  21,  1854. 

Of  the  attorneys  present,  Steel  Semple 
and  A.  W.  Foster  were  noted  lawyers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bar  who  were  to  practice  exteu- 
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sively  at  the  Butler  bar  and  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  its  trials.  Semple  practiced  in 
Butler  county  until  about  1810,  and  Foster 
until  about  1824,  during  which  time  the  lat- 
ter appeared  in  almost  all  of  the  Butler  cases 
removed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thomas  Collins  also  practiced  in  Butler 
county  until  about  1813.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  wives  of  Wilson  McCandless,  William 
B.  McClure  and  Evan  R.  Evans,  hereafter 
mentioned.  All  of  the  other  attorneys 
named,  excepting  John  Gilmore,  William 
Wilkins  and  Henry  Baldwin,  appeared 
rarely  in  the  Butler  courts— the  last  two 
named  appeared  frequently,  Wilkins  until 
about  1810,  and  Baldwin  until  about  1818. 
They  were  probably  the  juniors  among  the 
circuit  riders  of  that  January  day  of  1804, 
each  of  them  being  but  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  They  at  once  took  their  places  as  lead- 
ers of  the  bar  with  their  seniors,  Semple, 
Foster  and  Collins.  Considering  their  future 
careers,  they  were  the  most  prominent  and 
interesting  figures  among  the  pioneer  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  Wilkins  was  afterwards 
judge  of  the  Fifth  district,  of  which  Butler 
county  formed  part,  and  as  such  held  the 
courts  of  Butler  county  from  1821  to  1824. 
He  became  a member  of  the  House  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congress ; United  States  Sen- 
ator from  1831  to  1834;  secretary  of  war  in 
1844-45,  and  minister  to  Russia.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1865,  the  most  distin- 
guished citizen  at  that  time  of  Allegheny 
county. 

Henry  Baldwin  became  a member  of  the 
House  in  tjie  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Congresses,  and  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1830. 
He  died  in  that  office  in  1846. 

When  the  circuit  riders  of  Pittsburgh 
made  their  horseback  journey  in  January, 
1804,  with  their  saddlebags,  containing  their 
scanty  wardrobe,  under  them,  to  attend  the 
first  Butler  court,  they  traveled  a bridle 
path,  after  leaving  the  Allegheny  river,  laid 


out  almost  due  north  through  the  primeval 
forest,  their  ride  relieved  only  at  intervals 
by  clearings,  with  rude  huts  or  log  cabins 
erected  upon  them.  When  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  they  came  in  view 
of  the  new  county  seat,  a central  hill,  backed 
upon  all  sides  by  higher  hills,  a location 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  upon  which 
central  elevation,  the  new  seat  of  justice 
was  located;  upon  the  summit  the  timber 
and  brush  had  been  partly  cleared,  and  a 
few  cabins  or  houses,  built  of  logs,  were  in 
course  of  construction,  commenced  the  fall 
before,  and  in  all  stages  of  completion.  For 
the  uses  of  the  court  the  county  commis- 
sioners had  rented,  the  month  before,  a log 
house,  not  completed  when  the  court  was 
first  held,  for  “A  place  to  accommodate  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  town  of  Butler.” 
This  house  fronted  the  public  square,  and 
was  occupied  for  such  purpose  until  1809. 
when  the  first  court  house  was  erected. 

General  Ayres  had  been  appointed  clerk 
of  the  court ; his  office  then  combined  the 
duties  and  emoluments  of  prothonotary. 
clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  and  register  and  recorder. 
He  had  appointed  Henry  M.  Brackenridge. 
of  Pittsburgh,  son  of  Judge  Brackenridge,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  his  clerk.  The 
younger  Brackenridge  afterwards  became 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for- 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  court  held  in  January  was  merely  pre- 
paratory. The  next  court  was  held  in  May, 
1804,  and  at  this  time  the  first  cases— two 
civil  and  one  criminal — were  tried.  The  two 
civil  cases  were  real  actions,  one  ejectment 
and  one  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit. 

In  the  first  case  tried,  Collins  was  for  the 
plaintiff  and  Semple  for  the  defendant.  In 
the  second,  Wilkins  was  for  the  plaintiff  and 
Baldwin  and  Semple  contra. 

By  the  judiciary  act  of  February  24,  1806. 
the  judicial  districts  in  the  state  were  re- 
formed, the  counties  of  Mercer,  Butler,  Ye- 
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nango,  Crawford  and  Erie  forming  the  Sixth 
district.  This  change  took  Beaver  county 
out  of  the  district  and  added  Venango 
county  to  it. 

By  the  act  of  March  20,  1799,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  authorized  to 
hold  a Circuit  Court  in  each  county,  except 
the  county  of  Philadelphia.  The  act  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  11th  of  March,  1809. 
Under  it  the  following  Circuit  Courts  were 
held  in  Butler  county;  September  term,  1806, 
Hon.  Jasper  Yeates  presided;  September 
term,  1807,  Hon.  Thomas  Smith  presided; 
September  term,  1808,  Plon.  H.  H.  Bracken- 
ridge  presided;  and  September  term,  1809, 
Hon.  William  Tilghman,  chief  justice,  pre- 
sided. The  cases  tried  before  these  judges 
were  actions  of  ejectment  certified  for  trial 
from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

A contract  was  made  for  the  building  of  a 
court  house  in  January,  1807.  It  was  proba- 
bly not  completed  or  occupied  until  1809. 
Until  that  time,  rent  was  paid  for  a building 
used  as  a court  house.  The  first  building 
seems  to  have  cost  some  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  was  built  of  brick,  probably  the  first 
brick  building  in  the  county,  was  a plain, 
substantial  house,  having  gables  east  and 
west,  and  was  surmounted  by  a wooden  cu- 
pola, in  which  a bell  hung.  The  court  room 
was  on  the  first  floor  and  a high  railing  sep- 
arated the  court  and  bar  from  the  space 
without,  which  was  paved  with  brick.  The 
second  floor  was  occupied  by  the  county  of- 
fices. This  building  was  erected  upon  the 
public  square,  the  site  of  the  present  court 
house.  It  remained  until  1852,  when  a new 
building  was  erected  upon  the  same  site. 
It  remained  until  1883,  when  it  Avas  burned, 
when  the  present  building  was  erected. 

In  1818  Butler  was  combined  with  Beaver 
and  Allegheny  counties  to  form  the  Fifth 
district,  and  at  the  November  term  of  that 
year  Hon.  Samuel  Roberts  took  his  seat  in 
Butler  county  as  president  judge.  He  con-* 
tinned  to  hold  the  courts  in  the  county  until 


January  term,  1821,  about  which  time  he 
died.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1763,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  county,  1793,  and  soon  afterwards 
moved  to  Sunbury. 

William  Wilkins,  of  the  Allegheny  county 
bar,  having  been  appointed  president  judge 
of  the  Fifth  district,  to  succeed  Judge  Rob- 
erts, took  his  scat  as  judge  of  the  Butler 
courts  at  April  term,  1821,  and  continued 
holding  the  courts  until  including  April 
term,  1824. 

Charles  Shaler,  of  the  Allegheny  county 
bar,  having  been  appointed  president  judge 
of  the  Fifth  district,  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  in  Butler  county  on  July  5,  1824,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  Butler  courts  until 
June  term,  1831. 

The  Seventeenth  district  having  been 
formed  of  Beaver,  Butler  and  Mercer  coun- 
ties in  1831,  and  John  Breclin,  of  the  Butler 
bar,  having  been  appointed  president  judge, 
he  first  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  But- 
ler county  at  June  term,  1831,  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  courts  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  21,  1851. 

Charles  McCandless  Avas  born  in  Centre 
toAAmship,  Butler  county,  on  November  27, 
1834.  He  finished  his  education  at  Wither- 
spoon institute  in  Butler,  read  laAV  in  the 
office  with  his  uncle,  C.  C.  Sullivan,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  June  14,  1858.  He 
Avas  a partner  of  Mr.  Sullivan  until  1860. 
He  Avas  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1862 
and  served  three  years.  In  1872  he  Avas  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  Avhich  nominated 
Grant  and  Wilson.  He  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Ncav  Mexico  by  President  Haves 
in  1878,  but  resigned  the  office  in  the  same 
year.  He  died  March  14,  1893. 

Judge  McCandless  built  up  a large  prac- 
tice and  held  it  until  his  death.  He  Avas 
handicapped  by  a limited  and  imperfect  ed- 
ucation, but,  like  his  uncle,  C.  C.  Sullivan, 
before  him,  he  Avas  a man  of  great  force.  He 
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was  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
and  a close  student  of  his  cases. 

Hon.  John  Bredin  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Butler  county  upon  examination  at  Au- 
gust term,  1817,  and  at  once  took  his  posi- 
tion as  a leader.  He  was  a son  of  James 
Bredin,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stran- 
orlar,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland.  His  fam- 
ily removed  to  this  country  in  1802,  and  set- 
tled in  Donegal  township,  Butler  county. 
John’s  opportunity  for  an  education  was 
very  limited.  He  studied  for  the  profession 
in  the  office  of  General  Ayres.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  by  Governor  Wolff  in 
1831,  and  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Por- 
ter in  1841.  Prior  to  his  death,  he  was 
in'ominently  mentioned  as  a candidate  for 
supreme  judge  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Within  two  years  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  beginning  in  1819,  and  continuing  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1831,  John 
Bredin,  in  volume  of  business,  took  his  place 
as  undisputed  leader  of  the  bar.  He  also 
rode  the  circuit,  including  particularly  Mer- 
cer and  Venango  counties.  He  had  a wide 
reputation  as  a good  lawyer  in  actions  re- 
lating to  real  property. 

John  Bredin  dealt  very  extensively  in  real 
estate.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned 
a large  number  of  tracts  of  land,  and  he 
left  a large  estate  for  those  days.  Gen- 
erosity and  benevolence  have  been  said  to 
have  been  distinguishing  traits  in  his  char- 
acter, and  he  gave  liberally  and  to  every 
enterprise  that  tended  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  county. 

By  act  of  April  30,  1832,  special  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  were  provided,  and  courts 
were  held  thereafter  for  trial  of  cases  by 
Alexander  Thompson  in  July,  1832,  and 
April,  1833.  That  act  was  repealed  by  act  of 
27th  of  January,  1834,  which  revived  special 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  under  the  act  of 
15th  of  March,  1816,  and  under  this  latter 
act  Judge.  Shaler  held  a special  court  in 
August,  1834,  In  November,  1840,  May, 


1841,  May,  1843,  August,  1843,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  special  courts  of  Common  Pleas 
were  held  by  James  Thompson,  who,  in 
May,  1839,  was  appointed  president  of  a 
special  district  created  to  dispose  of  accu- 
mulated business. 

Judge  Daniel  Agnew.— Upon  the  death  of 
Judge  Bredin,  Governor  Johnston  appointed 
Daniel  Agnew,  of  the  Beaver  bar,  his  suc- 
cessor, as  president  judge  of  the  Seven- 
teenth district.  At  the  next  fall  election, 
he  was  elected  for  a term  of  ten  years,  to 
expire  in  1861.  At  the  next  election,  in  1861, 
he  was  re-elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  parties  as  a tribute  to  his  high  moral 
character  and  his  great  ability.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  and  in 
due  time  became  its  chief  justice.  He  died 
during  the  present  year  (1902),  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age,  at  Beaver. 

The  history  of  Judge  Agnew  belongs  to 
the  bar  of  Beaver  county.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  appeals  in  Butler  county 
were  rarely  taken  from  his  decisions.  The 
records  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  his 
term  of  office  in  the  Common  Pleas  show 
but  fourteen  appeals  from  Butler  county,  of 
which  ten  were  affirmed  and  four  reversed, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  not  customary  to  re- 
port all  cases  appealed,  the  cases  not  re- 
ported being  usually  affirmances.  The  bar  of 
Butler  county  appreciated  Judge  Agnew ’s 
high  moral  purpose,  his  unbiased  judgment, 
his  great  learning  and  his  ability,  and  all 
judges  in  the  county,  since  his  time,  are 
measured  by  the  high  standard  established 
by  him. 

Lawrence  L.  McGriffin.— Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Agnew,  Lawrence  L.  Mc- 
Griffin, of  the  Lawrence  county  bar,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  by  Governor  Curtin. 
He  was  elected  in  1864  for  the  term  of  ten 
years.  His  history  belongs  to  that  of  the 
Lawrence  county  bar.  During  his  term,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  county  and  district  became  more 
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than  he  could  do,  and  arrears  began  to  ac- 
cumulate. He  was  a man  of  great  affability, 
especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  He  retired  with  the  universal 
respect  of  the  bar. 

In  1874  an  additional  law  judge  was  pro- 
vided for  the  district,  and  Charles  McCand- 
less,  of  the  Butler  bar,  received  the  appoint- 
ment, his  term  to  expire  January  1,  1875. 
At  the  fall  election  of  1874,  Ebenezer  Mc- 
Junkin  and  James  Bredin  were  elected 
judges— McGuffin  and  McCandless  retiring. 

The  list  of  attorneys  not  at  present  prac- 
ticing at  the  bar,  with  the  dates  of  their  ad- 
mission, in  addition  to  those,  already  given, 
is  as  follows: 

George  Armstrong,  May,  1804;  James  Al- 
lison, February  11,  1805;  William  Ayres, 
June  5,  1809 ; Jno.  B.  Alexander,  March  ‘26, 
1812;  James  Alexander,  March  26,  1836; 
Jonathan  Ayres,  June  11,  1838;  Daniel  Ag- 
new,  April  4,  1835;  Isaac  Ash,  March  28, 
1859;  S.  S.  Avery,  June  11,  1873;  M.  C.  Ache- 
son,  1879;  Henry  M.  Brackenridge,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1815;  Thos.  Blair,  May  11,  1818; 
Alexander  Brackenridge,  May  12,  1818;  Rob- 
ert Burke,  October  10,  1822;  John  Banks,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1824;  Richard  B.  Barker,  January 
24,  1824;  Joseph  Buffington,  July  4,  1826; 
Charles  8.  Bradford,  September  11,  1832; 
Edward  M.  Bredin,  October  2,  1839;  Jacob 
K.  Boyd.  December  7,  1839;  Oren  Baldwin, 
March  25,  1845;  John  Boreland,  October  28, 
1845:  William  Boyd,  December  15,  1846; 
James  M.  Bredin,  May  20,  1851;  Archibald 
Blakeley,  November  10,  1852;  James  Bredin, 
June  14,  1853;  William  Blakeley,  March  24, 
1856;  Amzi  Brewster,  March  28,  1859; 
George  A.  Black,  September  25,  1865;  Sam- 
uel M.  Boyd,  January  12,  1869;  William  H. 
Black,  June  14,  1869;  A.  W.  Barry,  March 
13,  1872;  George  II.  Beams,  October  21, 
1872;  M.  C.  Benedict,  January  6,  1875;  NeAV- 
ton  Black,  October  5,  1876;  James  F.  Brit- 
tain, February  12,  1877;  J.  II.  Bowman, 
April  18,  1878;  J,  A,  Beatty,  September  1, 


1884;  David  C.  Cunningham,  May,  1804; 
Charles  Cecil,  June  7,  1808;  James  S.  Craft, 
April  20,  1819;  T.  S.  Cunningham,  October 
6,  1824;  William  B.  Clark,  July  2,  1827;  Ne- 
ville B.  Craig,  October  1,  1827;  James  P. 
Campbell,  December  10,  1844;  Geo.  R.  Coch- 
ran, September  27,  1866;  W.  G.  Crawford. 
January  12,  1874;  Joseph  II.  Cunningham, 
June,  1874;  William  R.  Conn,  October  20. 
1875;  Ezra  Crossman,  January  3,  1878;  A. 
M.  Cunningham,  June  4,  1878;  Win.  M.  Cor- 
nelius, October  13,  1879;  W.  II.  Colbert,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1879;  Paul  Cummings,  June  13. 
1888;  James  Dunlap,  February  11,  1805; 
Joseph  Douglas,  February  11,  1805;  Samuel 
Douglas,  November  16,  1811;  B.  Dallas,  July, 
1825;  Charles  Darragh,  September  12,  1832  ; 
James  Donnelly,  December  10,  1845;  Thomas 
Donnelly,  June  19.  1847 ; Joseph  T.  Donley, 
April  29,  1874;  John  Dalzell,  1879;  James  M. 
Denny,  March  2,  1880;  Benj.  R.  Evans,  April 
4,  1825;  Evan  Reese  Evans,  July  6,  1830: 
John  T.  Edmundson,  July  19,  1871;  Frank 
M.  Eastman,  April  14,  1873;  E.  R.  Eckley, 
September,  1878;  Samuel  Foster,  November 
11,  1805;  Walter  Forward,  February  16. 
1814;  W.  W.  Fetterman,  April  5,  1824;  Sam- 
uel Gormlev,  June,  1825;  Michael  Gallagher, 
May  18,  1829 ; N.  P.  Fetterman,  June  13, 
1831;  Samuel  Foltz,  September  1,  1852;  Eu- 
gene Ferrero,  September  25,  1855 ; Francis 
Fielding,  September  28,  1863;  William  A. 
Forquer,  June  19,  1874;  Lewis  L.  Fleeger ; 
John  Gilmore,  February  13,  1804;  John  B. 
Gibson,  August,  1804;  James  Gilleland, 
March  8,  1808;  James  A.  Graham,  March  6, 
1809;  Samuel  Glass,  May  14,  1816;  John  Gal- 
braith, November  10,  1818;  John  L.  Gans. 
October,  1825;  Samuel  A.  Gilmore,  January 
8,  1828 ; Alfred  Gilmore,  March  15,  1836 : 
John  Graham,  September  12,  1844;  Charles 
B.  Gillespie,  September  15,  1846;  John  P. 
Gilchrist,  November  15,  1853 ; Walter  L. 
Graham,  September  25,  1855;  Hugh  C.  Gra 
ham,  March  25,  1861;  Richard  Gailey,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1869:  J.  K.  Graham,  June  13,  1870, 
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Robert  G.  Graham,  May  5,  1880 ; David  Hays, 
February  11,  1805;  Samuel  Harrison,  March 
8,  1808 ; John  H.  Hopkins,  October  10,  1822 ; 
John  Henderson,  July,  1825;  V.  B.  Horton, 
April  7,  1831;  Wm.  Haslett,  December  11, 
1837;  E.  D.  Henry,  March  12,  1844;  Moses 
Hampton,  December  15,  1846 ; Aaron  L.  Ila- 
zen,  January  10,  1871;  Geo.  D.  Hamor,  June 
6,  1876;  Stephen  II.  Huselton,  April  10,  1886; 
Chas.  H.  Ilardiman,  June  13,  1888 ; David 
Irwine,  June  3,  1807 ; Chas.  II.  Israel,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1826 ; Samuel  P.  Irvine,  June  14,  1858 ; 
Robert  B.  Ivory, September  20,1882;  Alexan- 
der Johnston,  June  7,  1808;  J.  Jack,  June  8, 
1840;  A.  C.  Johnston,  March  9,  1874;  David 
H.Jack,  June  1,  1880;  Eben  Smith  Kelly,  No- 
vember 9,  1818;  James  W.Kirker,  September 
22,  1856;  D.  J.  Kyle,  December  21,  1878;  A. 
W.  Kelly,  May  21,  1892;  Henry  W.  Lewis, 
April  5,  1824;  Webster  H.  Lowrie,  July  6, 
1830;  Matthew  S.  Lowrie,  September  11, 
1832;  H.  N.  Lee,  December  9,  1834;  William 
S.  Lane,  September  12,  1843 ; James  T.  Lane, 
November  15,  1853 ; Thomas  E.  J.  Lyon, 
March  24,  1862;  L.  G.  Linn,  January  5, 
1875;  L.  J.  Levis,  June  6,  1876;  T.  H.  Lyon, 
July  15,  1882;  M.  F.  Leason,  May  5,  1884; 
Robert  Moore,  May,  1804;  Magnus  M.  Mur- 
ray, May  15,  1810;  A.  S.  T.  Mountain,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1824;  Christian  Mecliling,  April  7, 
1829 ; Harper  Mitchell,  November  9,  1841 ; 
Franklin  Mecliling,  May  12,  1847 : J.  H. 
Mitchell,  March  22,  1858;  Joseph  Mitchell, 
June  21,  1870;  John  M.  Miller,  1872;  R.  L. 
Maxwell,  January  14,  1874;  M.  N.  Miles, 
June  17,  1874;  Wallace  Martin.  September 
14,  1874;  Lewis  H.  Mitchell,  January  4, 
1875;  Ehram  B.  Mitchell,  October  20,  1875; 
J.  O.  Marshall,  May  5,  1876;  Eugene  G.  Mil- 
ler, October  3,  1876;  Leslie  Q.  Maxwell, 
March  11,  1878;  William  H.  Martin,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1882;  S.  M.  Meals,  June  8,  1892; 
Henry  N.  Marshall,  September  5,  1888 ; J. 
Norman  Martin,  May  6,  1892;  John  McDon- 
ald, September  26,  1810;  Wilson  McCandless, 
September  12,  1832;  William  B.  McClure, 


June  13,  1833;  I).  McLaughlin,  January  11. 
1838;  Alexander  T.  McNair,  December  10, 
1838;  Francis  McBride,  April  7,  1842;  Law- 
rence L.  McGuffin,  December  15,  1842 ; John 
McElvain,  September  15,  1846;  Arcus  Mc- 
Dermitt,  September  30,  1850;  Wm.  B.  Mc- 
Nair, March  24,  1856;  Robert  M.  McLure, 
June  9,1856;  Aaron  M.  McCandless,  April  23. 
1867;  Michael  B.  McBride,  March  13,  1871; 
Austin  J.  McCafferty,  June,  1872 ; J.  S.  Mc- 
Kay, September  3,  1873 ; Edward  McSwee- 
ney,  November  4,  1875.;  Joseph  A.  McDon- 
ald, January  3,  1878;  Charles  A.  McPherrin, 
March  5,  1883;  Charles  C.  McCandless,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1890 ; John  Noble  Nesbit,  June  12, 
1844;  John  Purviance,  August,  1804;  Henry 
Purviance,  August  9,  1814;  Ephriam  Pent- 
land.  April  3,  1827 ; Samuel  A.  Purviance, 
October  2,  1827 ; John  N.  Purviance,  June  13, 
1832;  J.  P.  Pearson,  March  10,  1834;  Parker 
C.  Purviance,  January  10,  1835;  James  Potts, 
June  11,  1850;  Jno.  Purviance,  Jr.,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1858;  S.  II.  Piersol,  June  14,  1869; 
W.  S.  Purviance,  1872;  Lewis  K.  Purviance. 
September  6,  1875:  B.  L.  Pollock,  June  11, 
1877;  Francis  S.  Purviance,  March  19,  1878  : 
J.  F.  Peffer,  June  4,  1883 ; Isaiah  II.  Painter, 
September,  1891 ; John  S.  Rhey,  September 
13,  1842;  John  S.  Ray,  September  15,  1846: 
A.  J.  Rebstock,  March  27,  1860;  Elliott 
Robb,  October  27,  1870;  George  L.  Rankin, 
June  19,  1876;  John  M.  Roth,  November  4. 
1875;  James  W.  Reed,  September  8,  1884: 
John  M.  Russell,  April  10,  1886;  Wm.  A. 
Ralston,  June  1,  1892;  Charles  Shaler,  Au- 
gust 30,  1S19 ; George  Smith,  July,  1825: 
Daniel  Stanard.  January  8,  1828;  Edward 
Simpson,  January  8,  1828;  Thomas  Strutli- 
ers,  July  8,  1828 : Geo.  W.  Smith.  April  7, 
1829;  James  R.  Snowden,  June  13,  1831: 
Chas.  C.  Sullivan,  October  10,  1831 ; William 
II.  Scott,  June  11.  1828;  James  Stewart,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1841 ; William  M.  Stewart,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1842;  Joseph  Slicker.  June  12, 
1844:  John  McPherrin  Sullivan.  December, 
1845:  Moses  Sullivan,  June  14,  1869:  Charles 
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A.  Sullivan,  March  15,  1870;  Harvey  N.  Sny- 
der, June  10,  1870;  0.  E.  Shannon,  October 
‘JO,  1873;  James  H.  Smith,  September  10, 
1875;  Geo.  Shiras,  1879;  E.  R.  Slmnor,  May 
31,  1880;  Samuel  B.  Snyder,  April  24,  1882; 
J.  S.  Snyder,  March,  1886;  Henry  Stauffer, 
March,  1887 ; J.  V.  Sloan,  June,  1888;  James 
Thompson,  April  9,  1828;  William  Timblin, 
September  14,  1841;  P.  D.  P.  Taylor,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1845;  Wm.  D.Tassey,  December  11, 
1845;  Wm.G.  Thompson,  November  15,  1853; 
Henry  D.  Timblin,  April  23,  1867 ; John  H. 
Thompson,  April  20,  1877 ; O.  I).  Thompson, 
May  31,  1880;  Horace  J.  Thomas,  June  6, 
1892;  Joseph  Weigley,  June  8,  1808;  John 
Woods,  May  14,  1805;  James  Wills,  Febru- 
ary, 1811;  George  Watson,  April  1,  1822; 
David  O.  Walker,  January  7,  1828;  Matthew 
S.  Wiley,  September  14,  1843;  E.  C.  Wilson, 
September  14,  1846 ; J.  H.  White,  1872 ; Leon- 
idas Walker,  May  27,  1878;  D.  T.  Watson, 
1879;  William  H.  Walsh,  September  6,  1879; 
William  J.  Welsh,  April  11,  1883;  John  P. 
Wilson,  December  2,  1889 ; Huston  Q. 

Walker,  May  25,  1891 ; Zill  J.  Wilson,  De- 
cember, 1891;  Watson  J.  Young,  November 
19,  1866;  Jacob  Ziegler,  April  18,  1836;  Geo. 
W.  Ziegler,  1839. 

But  few  of  this  long  list  of  attorneys  set- 
tled in  Butler  as  resident  lawyers.  A por- 
tion of  the  list  is  made  up  of  attorneys  of 
neighboring  bars  attending  court  upon  some 
particular  business.  Others,  especially  in 
the  earlier  days,  came  and  were  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  practicing  at  the  Butler 
bar  in  connection  with  their  home  business, 
and  did  for  some  years  after  their  admis- 
sion continue  to  include  Butler  in  their  cir- 
cuit, as  Butler  lawyers  did  their  counties  in 
return.  Included  in  this  list  we  find  such 
distinguished  lawyers,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named,  as  Henry  L.  Brackenridge, 
afterwards  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Walter  Forward,  member  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Congresses,  and 
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secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1841  to  1843; 
W.  W.  Fetterman;  Walter  II.  Lowrie,  after- 
wards judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  then  a justice  of  the  Supreme 
court,  and,  in  his  turn,  Chief  Justice;  Wil- 
son McCandless,  afterwards  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania;  William  B.  Mc- 
Clure, afterwards  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Allegheny  county;  Charles 
Shaler,  to  preside  later  in  the  Butler  courts, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Allegheny  county,  all 
of  the  Allegheny  county  bar;  Robert  Moore  : 
N.  P.  Fetterman  (avIio,  in  his  later  years, 
practiced  in  Pittsburgh),  and  Daniel  Agnew, 
of  the  Beaver  county  bar ; Thomas  Blair,  of 
the  Kittanning  bar  ; John  Banks,  of  the  In- 
diana bar;  J.  P.  Pearson,  of  the  Mercer  bar. 

Others  there  are  in  the  list  who  were  pe- 
culiarly associated  with  Butler  county  and 
the  Butler  county  bar  in  their  earlier  years, 
but  who  sought  other  fields  of  labor  where 
they  achieved  fame,  judicial  or  political. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  names  thus 
included : 

James  Dunlap  practiced  during  the  years 
1805-06  and  transacted  a large  business, 
after  which  he  moved  to  Natchez,  Miss., 
where  he  served  a long  term  as  United  States 
district  judge,  and  where  he  died. 

Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Western  university  at  Pitts- 
burgh, came  to  Butler  and  edited  a news- 
paper, and,  with  Samuel  A.  Purviance, 
engaged  in  keeping  a small  grocery.  He 
then  read  law  in  the  office  of  General  Ayres. 
Upon  his  admission  he  opened  a law  office 
in  Butler,  where  he  remained  about  a year 
and  then  removed  to  Armstrong  county.  The 
records  show,  however,  that  for  a number 
of  years  he  returned  to  take  part  in  the  trial 
of  cases  in  the  Butler  courts.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1842  and  in  1844,  Butler 
county  being  in  his  district.  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  bench  in  the  Armstrong 
county  district,  upon  which  he  presided  with 
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great  ability  until,  in  1871,  he  resigned, 
owing  to  failing  health.  He  was  an  uncle 
of  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  now  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Galbraith,  whose  family  came  to 
Butler  county  and  settled  in  Centre  town- 
ship in  1796.  John  studied  for  the  profes- 
sion in  the  office  of  General  Ayres,  and  after 
his  admission  he  practiced  in  Butler  for 
some  five  years.  At  the  same  time  he  estab- 
lished the  first  newspaper  published  in  But- 
ler. He  then  removed  to  Franklin,  in  Ve- 
nango county,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
for  four  terms,  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1832  and  1834.  In  1837  he  removed  to 
Erie  and  was  again  elected  to  Congress. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  president  judge  of 
the  Erie  county  district,  a position  he  held 
until  his  death,  June  15,  1860. 

Ebenezer  McJunkin  Avas  born  in  Centre 
township,  Butler  county,  on  March  28,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  college,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1841.  He  read  for  the  profes- 
sion in  the  office  of  C.  C.  Sullivan,  and  upon 
his  admission  to  the  bar  formed  a partner- 
ship Avith  his  preceptor  on  September  12, 
1843,  which  continued  for  about  four  years, 
and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  deputy  attor- 
ney general,  Avhen  lie  began  practice  upon 
his  own  account.  In  1857-58  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  James  Bredin,  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  having  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Judge  John  Bredin.  In  1860  he  Avas  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  which  nominated  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  and  in  1864  he  was  a member  of 
the  electoral  college  and  cast  his  vote  for 
Lincoln  and  Johnson.  He  Avas  elected  to 
Congress  in  1870,  and  re-elected  in  1872. 
In  1874  he  Avas  an  independent  Republican 
candidate  for  judge,  and  Avas  elected,  re- 
signing his  seat  in  Congress  to  accept  the 
office.  He  drew  lots  with  his  colleague, 
James  Bredin,  for  the  president  judgeship, 
which  he  won. 


As  a lawyer,  Judge  McJunkin  took  a com- 
manding position  at  the  bar.  He  had  great 
influence  Avith  juries.  As  an  orator  he  has 
never  been  surpassed,  scarcely  equaled,  at 
the  Butler  bar.  He  has  always  been  a man 
of  the  very  strictest  integrity,  and  his  sym- 
pathy and  purse  have  ahvays  been  at  the 
command  of  the  needy.  His  open  hand  has 
prevented  an  accumulation  by  him  of  riches. 
As  a judge  he  was  studious,  laborious  and 
patient.  He  served  with  great  ability  and 
marked  success.  AVhen  he  and  his  col- 
league went  upon  the  bench,  the  arrears 
Avere  large,  delays  often  amounting  to  a de- 
nial of  justice,  but  soon,  though  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district  Avas  then  large,  by  un- 
usual efforts  they  disposed  of  the  arrears, 
so  that  speedy  trials  might  be  had. 

James  Thompson  was  born  in  1805,  in 
Middlesex  tOAAmship,  Butler  county.  In  1818 
he  Avas  a “printer’s  devil”  in  a neAvspaper 
office  in  Butler.  In  1825  or  1826,  still  Avork- 
ing  at  the  trade,  he  became  a laAv  student  in 
the  office  of  John  Gilmore.  He  finished  his 
law  studies  at  Kittanning  under  Thomas 
Blair.  In  1831  Mr.  Thompson  appears  to 
have  been  engaged  to  a slight  extent  as  an 
attorney  in  the  Butler  courts.  From  1840 
to  1843  he  held  special  courts  in  Butler 
county.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  in  1857,  Avhile  residing  in  Erie,  AA’as 
elected  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
due  time  becoming  chief  justice. 

James  Potts  Avas  born  in  Butler  and  Avas 
commissioned  president  judge  of  Cambria 
county.  He  died  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  in  1891. 

Arcus  McDermitt  Avas  born  in  Butler 
county  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  C.  C. 
Sullivan.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
he  removed  to  Mercer  county  and  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  Mercer  county 
district  in  1874. 

William  G.  Thompson,  a brother  of  John 
M.  Thompson,  of  the  present  bar,  Avas  born 
in  Brady  toAvnsliip,  Butler  county.  He  read 
laAV  in  the  office  of  William  Timblin,  and 
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upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  removed 
to  Linn  county,  Iowa,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. During  the  Civil  war  he  was  major 
of  an  Iowa  regiment.  He  was  elected  from 
Iowa  to  the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth 
Congresses.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
judge  and  still  serves  in  that  capacity. 

John  H.  Mitchell  read  for  the  profession 
in  the  office  of  Purviance  & Thompson. 
Being  admitted,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  John  M.  Thompson  and  practiced  in 
the  Butler  courts  until  1860  with  marked 
success,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Port- 
land, Ore.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Oregon  State  Senate  and  was  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  during  his  term. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state.  In  1866  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  medical  jurisprudence  of  the  Wil- 
amette  university  at  Salem,  Ore.,  by  the 
faculty,  which  position  he  filled  four  years, 
delivering  some  fifty  lectures  on  that  sub- 
ject at  each  session.  In  1869  he  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Oregon,  and 
is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  in  that  body. 
As  a lawyer  he  is  no  less  distinguished  than 
as  a legislator.  He  has  had  a large  practice 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  His  fame  as  a 
lawyer  is  not  local,  but  national. 

Other  lawyers  who  have  not  only  been 
admitted,  but  have  practiced  at  the  Butler 
bar,  and  who  have  died  or  removed,  are  the 
following : 

James  M.  Bredin,  who  removed  to  Frank- 
lin and  died  there.  Archibald  Blakeley, 
born  in  Forward  township,  Butler  county, 
read  law  in  the  office  of  George  W.  Smith, 
was  elected  district  attorney,  was  colonel 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers during  the  Civil  war,  practiced  in 
Franklin  from  1864  to  1868,  then  removed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  still  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice ; George  A.  Black,  who 


read  law  in  the  office  of  John  N.  Purviance, 
after  serving  three  years  in  the  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  of  famous  memory 
during  the  Civil  war,  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  for  some  years, 
but  about  1872  returned  and  practiced  in 
Butler  until  his  death;  William  A.  Black, 
younger  brother  of  George  A.,  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  same  regiment,  and  serving  three 
years  therein,  who,  after  practicing  a few 
years,  died,  preceding  his  brother  to  the 
grave;  Newton  Black,  a cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  during  the 
Civil  war,  who  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Charles  McCandless  and  John  M.  Greer, 
who  lately  died ; Evan  Rees  Evans,  who, 
after  being  admitted,  opened  an  office  and 
remained  in  Butler  until  1835,  having  a large 
practice ; Frank  M.  Eastman,  a one-armed 
soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  for  many  years 
court  stenographer  as  well  as  practicing  at- 
torney, who  removed  to  Virginia,  and  is  still 
living  there;  William  A.  Farquer,  horn  in 
Butler  county,  March  9,  1845,  who  read  law 
in  the  office  of  John  M.  Thompson,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  district  attorney  in 
1877,  and  acquired  a large  practice,  and  who 
died  in  April,  1902;.  Walter  L.  Graham,  born 
in  Butler,  October  25,  1831,  graduated  at 
Jefferson  college  in  1854,  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Samuel  A.  Purviance  and  C.  C.  Sul- 
livan, was  a delegate  to  the  national  Repub- 
lican convention  at  Chicago  in  1860,  which 
nominated  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Butler  until  his  death  in  1901 ; 
James  W.  Kirker,  born  in  Middle  Lancaster, 
Butler  county,  September  20,  1832,  elected 
district  attorney,  during  the  Civil  war  pro- 
vost marshal  for  the  district  composed  of 
Allegheny  and  Butler  counties,  after  the 
war  removed  to  Allegheny  county,  where  he  • 
practiced,  having  a large  clientage,  until  his 
death,  August  10,  1893 ; Matthew  S.  Low- 
rie,  a son  of  United  States  Senator  Walter 
Lowrie,  who  followed  the  profession  in  But- 
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ler  county  some  two  or  three  years  after  his 
admission;  T.  E.  J.  (Edwin)  Lyon,  born  in 
Middlesex  township.  Butler  county,  was  first 
a member  of  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  and  then  captain  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  December,  1862,  but,  re- 
covering after  a long  illness,  he  became  the 
partner  of  his  preceptor,  John  M.  Thomp- 
son, then  retiring  from  the  profession  to  the 
more  congenial  business  of  banking,  becom- 
ing the  cashier  of  the  Butler  savings  bank. 
Owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  cashier  and  went  as  consul  to  El 
Paso,  Mex.,  and  from  there  he  returned  to 
Butler  and  died ; L.  G.  Linn,  a graduate  of 
Jefferson  college,  read  law  with  Charles  Mc- 
Candless,  and,  after  practicing  for  a time 
with  II.  IT.  Goucher,  went  into  the  gold 
mining  business,  in  which  he  is  at  present 
engaged  in  Colorado;  John  M.  Miller  came 
to  Butler  from  Franklin  and  remained  until 
1879,  and  then  removing  west,  now  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. ; R.  L.  Maxwell,  born  in  But- 
ler township,  Butler  county,  who,  after  his 
admission,  gave  evidence  of  the  making  of 
a lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  but  who  died 
young;  Eugene  G.  Miller,  brother  of  John 
M.,  who  removed  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  be- 
came a police  magistrate,  where  he  still  lives. 

There  are  others  in  the  list  who,  from  their 
long  service  and  prominent  position  at  the 
bar,  their  prominence  in  state  or  national 
affairs,  or  their  intluence  at  the  bar,  require 
more  than  passing  notice. 

James  Bredin  is  a son  of  Judge  John 
Bredin,  and  was  born  in  Butler  on  May  9, 
1831.  In  July,  1846,  having  been  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  navy,  he  attended  the 
Naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  United  States  ship  of 
the  line  Ohio  and  sloop-of-war  Warren  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war,  on  the  Mexican  coast, 
east  and  west,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Luspan,  and  at  the  bombardment  of  Vera 


Cruz.  He  resigned  in  1850.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  law  with  his  father,  but  fin- 
ished his  legal  studies  with  E.  McJunkin. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  June  14,  1853. 
but  until  1855  he  was  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  at  Newcastle  and  Butler.  Jn 
1855  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
1871  he  removed  to  Allegheny  county  and 
opened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh.  While  re- 
siding there  in  1874,  he  was  nominated  for 
judge  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  Seven- 
teenth district  and  was  elected.  In  1884  he 
was  again  a candidate  for  the  same  position, 
but  was  defeated.  He  made  a contest  for 
the  office  before  the  courts,  but  the  decision 
was  adverse.  He  then  returned  to  Alle- 
gheny county,  engaging  there  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Judge  Bredin  is  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  ability,  and  filled 
the  office 'of  judge  with  honor  to  himself  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

In  1884  Aaron  L.  Hazen  and  John  Mc- 
Michael,  both  of  the  Lawwence  county  bar, 
were  elected  judges  of  the  Seventeenth  dis- 
trict, to  succeed  McJunkin  and  Bredin. 
Upon  their  election,  they  cast  lots  for  th- 
president  judgeship,  the  honor  falling  to 
Judge  Ilazen.  His  history  as  well  as  that 
of  Judge  McMichael  belongs  peculiarly  to 
the  Lawrence  county  bar. 

The  election  of  Judges  Hazen  and  M - 
Michael  gave  rise  to  a memorable  trial  in 
the  Butler  courts.  The  election  was  con- 
tested by  the  chosen  candidates,  James  Bre- 
din and  John  M.  Greer.  In  the  apportion- 
ment act  of  1883,  Butler  county,  having- 
more  than  forty  thousand  population,  was 
made  the  Seventeenth  District  under  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  that  any 
county  having  more  than  that  population 
should  be  a separate  district,  and  Lawrence 
county,  having  less  than  forty  thousand,  was 
attached  to  Butler  for  jrrdicial  purposes. 
Bredin  and  Greer  received  more  votes  for 
the  office  in  Butler  county  than  Hazen  and 
McMichael,  though  less  in  the  two  counties, 
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and  it  was  claimed  for  them  that  Butler 
county,  being  a district,  should  elect.  The 
contest  was  heard  before  the  court  convened 
at  Butler,  December  22,  1884,  which  was 
composed  of  three  nearest  judges,  Hon. 
Henry  Hice  of  Beaver,  Hon.  James  B.  Neale 
of  Kittanning,  and  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Mehard 
of  Mercer.  The  decision  of  the  court  was 
adverse  to  the  contestants,  Judge  Mehard 
delivering  the  opinion  in  which  Judge  Hice 
concurred;  Judge  Neale  dissented;  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  was  taken. 

During  his  term  of  office  Judge  Mc- 
.'lichael,  deeply  lamented,  died.  Governor 
Pattison  appointed  as  his  successor  J.  Nor- 
man Martin,  of  the  Newcastle  bar,  who  held 
the  office  until  January  1,  1893.  In  1892 
John  M.  Greer  was  elected  to  succeed  Judge 
McMicliael,  and  in  1893  Lawrence  county 
was  separated  from  Butler  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, and  Judge  Hazen  was  transferred  to 
Lawrence  county,  to  which  county  he  at 
once  removed,  leaving  Judge  Greer  residing 
as  the  president  judge  in  Butler  county.  His 
commission  expired  January  1,  1903. 

John  Gilmore  was  the  pioneer  lawyer  of 
the  Butler  bar.  Of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  he 
was  born  in  Bedford,  (now  Somerset) 
county,  in  March,  1780.  He  afterward  lived 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  read  law  there  in  the 
office  of  Col.  David  Bradford,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh  and  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  there.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  (now  the  office  of 
district  attorney)  for,  and  removed  to,  But- 
ler county.  About  the  year  1816  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  re-elected  several  succes- 
sive years,  and  was  speaker  of  the  House  in 
1821.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1828  and 
1830.  In  1841  he  was  elected  state  treasurer 
by  the  Legislature.  He  died  May  11,  1845. 
John  Gilmore  dealt  largely  in  real  estate. 
He  was  a liberal  citzen  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  Personally,  he  was  a fine  specimen 


of  physical  manhood.  Until  about  1830  In- 
had  a large  practice,  contesting  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  bar  in  volume  of  business  and 
in  trials  at  the  bar  with  John  Purviance, 
William  Ayres  and  John  Bredin. 

John  B.  Gibson,  afterwards  the  great  chief 
justice,  was,  at  the  August  term,  1804,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  upon  motion  of  William 
Wilkins.  At  the  August  term,  1805,  he  re- 
turned and  with  Baldwin  for  defendant, 
John  Gilmore  being  for  the  plaintiff,  tried 
an  action  of  covenant.  He  again  returned 
to  the  September  term,  1806,  and,  for  the 
defendant,  tried  an  action  of  ejectment  be- 
fore the  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Yeates  pre- 
siding, Collins  and  Armstrong  being  for  the 
plaintiff. 

John  Purviance  was  the  first  student  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  the  bar,  his  commit- 
tee, appointed  upon  motion  of  John  Gilmore, 
being  Steel  Semple,  Alexander  Foster  and 
Henry  Baldwin.  He  Avas  born  in  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  December  28,  1781.  He  studied  for 
the  profession  in  Washington  under  Parker 
Campbell,  probably  finishing  in  Butler 
county  under  John  Gilmore,  whose  brother- 
in-law  he  was.  Until  1813  he  did  a large 
business,  seldom  appearing  after  that,  and 
retiring  altogether  front  the  bar  of  Butler 
county  in  1816.  Shortly  after  the  Avar  of 
1812  and  ’15  was  declared,  Colonel  Purvi- 
ance raised  a regiment  for  service,  known  as 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  four  com- 
panies of  which  Avere  recruited  in  Butler 
county,  and  saw  service  at  Erie  and  other 
parts  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Washington,  Avhere  he 
resumed  the  practice  and  continued  it  until 
his  death,  December  28,  1820. 

William  Ayres.— On  June  5,  1809,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  prothonotary  having 
been  inducted  into  office,  Mr.  Ayres  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  bar,  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  bar  for  the  next  thirty  years  having 
passed  to  it  through  his  office.  Taking  into 
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consideration  the  period  he  was  at  the  bar, 
his  prominence  and  his  personal  character- 
istics, his  is  Ihe  most  interesting  figure  at  the 
bar  of  the  county.  Born  in  York  county  on 
July  19.  1771,  he  came  to  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1794,  with  the  army  of  Washington 
during  the  troubles  known  as  the  “Whisky 
Insurrection,”  in  the  capacity  of  an  army 
tailor.  lie  remained  at  Pittsburgh,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Hon.  II.  11.  Brackenridge, 
afterwards  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a law 
student.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny 
county  bar,  probably  as  early  as  1796,  and 
remained  there  until  1803.  In  August,  1803, 
he  was  at  Butler  and  became  a purchaser  of 
some  lots  in  the  new  town.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office  as  prothonotary 
in  1809,  he  never  held  office  until,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  1837-38,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Avas  one  of  the  minority 
of  that  body  who  Aroted  against  the  word 
‘While”  being  placed  in  the  Constitution 
then  framed,  as  a qualification  for  suffrage. 
Upon  his  admission  he  at  once  became  a 
leader  of  the  bar,  and  Avas  actively  engaged 
in  his  office,  and  as  a trial  lawyer  at  the  bar, 
until  about  the  year  1837,  but  from  the  time 
lie  entered  the  constitutional  convention  he 
practiced  but  little.  From  1808  to  1837  he 
appeared  in  almost  every  case  removed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  appearing  in  tAventy- 
tAVo  cases.  During  the  same  time  he  Avas  a 
circuit  rider,  practicing  in  Venango,  Mercer, 
Armstrong,  Westmoreland,  Warren  and  Bea- 
ver counties,  and  appearing  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  numerous  cases  removed  from  those 
counties.  He  died  April  4.  1843.  General 
Ayres  Avas  diligent  in  his  business.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  trust  committed  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  addition  to  holding 
what  must  have  been  then  a lucrative  office 
for  six  years,  he  had  af  ter  Avar  ds,  for  those 
days,  a large  practice  for  almost  thirty 


years.  He  also  dealt  extensively  in  real  es- 
tate. After  his  death,  his  estate  Avas  ap- 
praised at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  a very  large  estate  for  those  days. 
He  lived  what  was  then  considered  a luxu- 
rious life.  He  Avas  a lover  of  good  literature, 
and  had  a large  private  library.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  1818  as  a portly  man,  tidy  in  his 
dress,  refined  looking,  had  hair  beautifully 
silvered,  and  avcII  and  scrupulously  kept  in 
order,  living  in  a handsome  dAvelling  like 
a prince,  aiming  to  be  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  keeping  within  the  severe  propri- 
eties of  life,  and  ne\Ter  indulging  in  dissi- 
pation. 

James  McGaffer.y  Galbreath  Avas  born  in 
Winfield  township,  Butler  county,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1852.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert 
Galbreath,  deceased,  and  of  Isabella  (McCaf- 
ferty)  Galbreath.  His  ancestry  upon  his 
father’s  side  Avas  Scotch;  the  family  settling 
in  the  Cumberland  valley,  Pa.,  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  great-grandfather, 
Robert  Galbreath,  came  to  Winfield  (form- 
erly Buffalo)  township,  Butler  county,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  from  the 
Cumberland  valley  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  and  settled  on  the  farm,  Avhich  has 
been  ever  since  and  is  yet  the  old  homestead 
and  in  . possession  of  the  family.  On  his 
mother’s  side  his  ancestry  Avas  Irish,  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  coming  from 
Ireland  about  eighty-five  years  ago. 

Judge  Galbreath  attended  the  country 
schools  in  Winfield  toAvnship  until  seA^enteen 
years  of  age.  He  afterwards  attended  Slate 
Lick  academy  at  Slate  Lick,  Armstrong 
county,  Pa.,  and  then  the  Witherspoon  In- 
stitute at  Butler,  Pa.  He  then  entered  Prince- 
ton college,  which  he  attended  the  full  course 
of  four  years,  graduating  therefrom  in  1880. 
After  his  graduation  he  read  laAv  in  the  of- 
fice of  W.  D.  Brandon,  and  Avas  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Butler  county  on  March  6,  1882. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  laAv 
in  Butler,  and  practiced  continually  with 
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great  success  until  lie  was  elected  judge 
of  the  county,  on  November  4,  1902,  part  of 
that  time  being  a partner  of  James  B.  Mc- 
Junkin.  His  commission  as  judge  began  on 
January  5,  1903.  He  has  never  held  any 
other  office  except  that  of  school  director 
of  Butler  borough,  which  office  he  held  for 
six  years.  He  has  always  been  a devoted 
friend  of  the  public  school  system.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  “Princeton  Club’’  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  when  in  college  was  a 
member  of  the  “American  Whig  Society." 
In  polities  he  has  always  been  a Republican. 
He  was  married  May  18,  1882,  to  Sarah  E. 
Mitchel.  They  have  three  children,  Edith, 
Irene  and  John. 

During  Judge  Gal  breath's  professional  life 
lie  has  been  a foremost  citizen  in  church  and 
state  in  his  native  county.  He  has  been  a 
consistent  member  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian church  and  is  high  in  the  local  councils 
of  his  church.  As  a citizen,  his  good  offices 
have  always  been  freely  tendered  to  his  fel- 
lows. The  cause  of  public,  education  par- 
ticularly has  had  in  him  a steadfast  friend. 
In  politics  he  has  been  a devoted  adherent  of 
his  party  principles  and  has  been  clean  in 
his  practices.  He  is  a forcible  speaker  of 
plain  language,  and  has  always  been  in  de- 
mand as  such  upon  public  occasions.  He  is 
equally  at  home  on  public  questions 
whether  the  matter  involved  be  moral,  edu- 
cational or  political.  As  a lawyer  he  has 
been  able,  studious  and  conscientious.  By 
his  high  character  in  the  profession  he  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  bench,  the  es- 
teem of  the  bar  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Having  these  high  qualities,  his 
friends  confidently  predict  for  him  a useful, 
highly  creditable  and  honorable  career  upon 
the  bench. 

John  Morgan  Greer  was  born  in  Jefferson 
township,  Butler  county,  August  3,  1844,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Jane  (Morgan) 
(freer,  ne  obtained  a common  school  edu- 
cation and  subsequently  attended  Conno- 
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quenessing  academy  at  Zelienopie.  He 
then  taught  school  until  1862,  entered 
the  army,  enlisting  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-seventh  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, and  served  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Provi- 
sional Second  Artillery,  in  which  he  served  as 
sergeant  of  Battery  B,  in  Ledlie’s  Division, 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
participating  in  the  Battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  River,  Coal 
Harbor,  Petersburg  and  Mine  Explosion, 
where  he  was  shot  through  the  left  thigh  by 
a minie  ball  while  in  command  of  his  com- 
pany. He  remained  in  the  hospital  until 
March,  1865,  but  was  present  at  Lee’s  sur- 
render and  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice in  February,  1866.  After  the  war  he 
taught  school  for  a short  time  and  became  a 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Charles  McCand- 
less.  Pie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  September 
23,  1867.  In  1868  he  was  elected  district 
attorney,  holding  the  position  for  three  yeai’s. 
In  1873  he  became  the  law  partner  of  Charles 
McCandless,  the  relation  continuing  for  five 
years.  In  1876  he  was  elected  and  in  1880 
he  was  re-elected  state  senator,  holding  the 
office  for  eight  years,  being  a member  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  and  serving  in  that 
body  with  distinction.  In  1882,  while  a 
member  of  the  senate  he  was  nominated 
upon  the  Republican  ticket  as  state  secretary 
of  internal  affairs.  The  whole  ticket  was  de- 
feated, but  Judge  Greer  led  his  party  when 
the  vote  was  counted.  In  1884  he  was  one  of 
the  two  judicial  candidates  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  in  the  Seventeenth  district, 
but  was  defeated,  the  two  candidates  from 
Lawrence  county  being  elected  by  a small 
majority.  On  the  death  of  Judge  McMichael 
in  1892  he  was  elected  judge,  his  term  ex- 
piring January  1,  1903,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  Galbreath.  Since  then  he 
has  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Butler. 
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•Judge  Greer  upon  the  bench  was  patient, 
laborious  and  most  affable.  His  great  kind- 
ness made  it  a pleasure  to  do  business  before 
him.  While  there  was  a large  amount  of 
business  to  be  done,  he  never  allowed  arrears 
to  accumulate.  Ilis  record  upon  the  bench 
was  most  creditable. 

He  was  married  March  24,  1864,  to  Julia  S. 
Butler,  a daughter  of  John  B.  and  Harriet 
N.  Butler.  They  have  had  four  children: 
Hattie,  who  died  in  1876,  aged  nine  years; 
Thomas  H.,  and  John  B.,  both  attorneys  at 
the  Butler  bar,  and  Robert  B.,  a Butler  phy- 
sician. 

Samuel  A.  Purviance  was  destined  to  fill 
a large  part  in  the  history  of  the  bar  of  But- 
ler county  for  more  than  thirty  years  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar.  He  became,  after 
the  elevation  of  Judge  Bredin  to  the  bench 
in  1831,  its  acknowledged  leader,  not  so 
much,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  because  he 
was  a fluent  speaker,  for  in  that  respect  he 
was  excelled  by  others,  or  because  he  was 
deeply  learned  in  the  profession,  for  in  that 
respect  he  was  excelled  by  others  again,  but 
because  his  was  the  good  fortune  to  deeply 
impress  the  community  with  a sense  of  his 
high  character.  That  character  was  appar- 
ently without  a flaw,  and  the  people  of  his 
county  loved  and  trusted  him  implicitly. 
Mr.  Purviance  was  born  in  Butler  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1809,  son  of  John  Purviance,  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  was  but  eleven  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  upon  him 
and  his  elder  brother  the  responsibility  was 
thrown  of  supporting  his  father’s  large  fam- 
ily—a widow  and  seven  children— who  had 
been  left  wholly  unprovided  for  upon  Colo- 
nel Purviance ’s  death.  From  that  time  until 
his  death,  he  had  a tender  care  for  his 
father's  family.  Besides  educating  himself, 
he  carried  a surveyor’s  chain  and  clerked  in 
the  offices  of  the  court  house  at  Butler.  He 
read  law  in  the  office  of  General  Ayres,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  attained 
his  legal  majority.  Soon  after  his  admission 


he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney  general 
for  Warren  county.  He  remained  at  Warren 
for  about  two  years,  when  he  returned  to 
Butler.  He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1837-38,  George  W.  Woodward 
and  Daniel  Agnew,  afterwards  chief  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  himself  being  the 
youngest  members  of  the  convention,  his  col- 
league in  Butler  county  being  General  Ayres. 
Mr.  Purviance  was  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives,  sessions  ol 
1838-39.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  following 
national  conventions : the  Whig  convention 
of  1844,  which  nominated  Henry  Clay;  the 
first  Republican  convention  of  1856,  which 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont ; that  of  1860, 
at  Chicago,  which  nominated,  and  that  of 
1864,  which  renominated  Abraham  Lincoln ; 
and  that  of  1868,  at  Chicago,  which  nomi- 
nated U.  S.  Grant.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  national  executive  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican party  from  1864  to  1868.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  and  re-elected  in 
1856,  and  while  there  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  debates,  opposing 
the  attempt  of  the  slave  power  to  extend 
slavery  over  the  western  territories.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Allegheny  county.  Jan- 
uary 16,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  attor- 
ney general  in  the  cabinet  of  Governor  Cur- 
tin, but  held  the  position  only  a few  months, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  tendered  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  but  declined  it,  not  desiring  to 
go  abroad.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  In  1872  he 
was  prominently  mentioned  as  a candidate 
for  vice  president.  He  rounded  out  his  pub- 
lic career  as  a member  from  Allegheny 
county  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1873,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  members  of  that  convention  of 
able  and  illustrious  men.  All  these  public 
trusts  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  abil- 
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ity.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  rendered 
able,  faithful  and  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice to  the  state,  thereby  securing  for  himself 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  constituents  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Upon  his  removal  to  Al- 
legheny county  he  continued  to  practice  in 
Pittsburgh  until  1876,  when  he  retired,  lie 
died  February  14,  1882. 

As  a lawyer  at  the  Butler  bar,  Mr.  Purvi- 
ance  was  easily  its  leader.  Pie  was  con- 
cerned in  almost  every  case  tried.  Before  a 
jury  he  was  almost  invincible,  not  by  rea- 
son of  his  eloquence,  but  because  jurors  had 
great  confidence  in  him.  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  1834  to  1859,  he  appeared  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  removed  from 
Butler  county.  During  the  same  time,  he 
rode  the  circuit,  appearing,  among  others,  in 
the  counties  of  Indiana,  Clarion,  Armstrong, 
Venango,  Mercer,  Jefferson  and  Beaver,  ap- 
pearing also  frequently  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  removed  from  those  counties. 

Samuel  A.  Gilmore’s  career  at  the  bar  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  Butler  county;  upon 
the  bench,  to  that  of  Fayette  county.  He 
was  a son  of  John  Gilmore,  the  pioneer  resi- 
dent lawyer  of  Butler,  and  was  born  in  But- 
ler on  January  21,  1806.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  college,  Washington,  Pa.  He 
read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  upon 
his  admission  soon  acquired  a large  practice. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1836  and  1S37,  and  he  was  a secretary  of  the 
constitutional  convention  in  1838.  In  1845 
he  was  appointed  president  judge  of  the  ju- 
dicial district  composed  of  Washington, 
Greene  and  Fayette  counties. 

George  W.  Smith  was  another  leader  from 
1829  to  1855.  He  was  born  in  Mercer  county 
in  1806.  He  came  to  Butler  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  woolen  factory  and  then  read 
for  the  law  in  the  office  of  General  Ayres. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and,  in 
1848,  was  a candidate  for  Congress,  being 
defeated  by  a few  votes  in  the  district  by 
Alfred  Gilmore.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Kan- 


sas and  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
struggle  in  that  state  between  the  pro  and 
anti-slavery  parties,  and  was  a candidate  for 
governor  of  the  anti-Lecompton  division  of 
the  Free  State  men.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  state  and 
was  elected  speaker  of  that  body.  Pie  sub- 
sequently became  police  judge  of  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  September  28,  1878. 

Charles  C.  Sullivan  was  born  in  Franklin 
township,  Butler  county,  March  10,  1807.  He 
graduated  from  Jefferson  college,  Canon, s- 
burg,  Pa.  He  read  for  the  law  in  the  office 
of  General  Ayres.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1841  and  in  1844,  serving- 
six  years  with  distinction.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 27,  1860.  He  was  a man  of  great  force. 
He  built  up  a large  practice  and  supple- 
mented his  income  by  dealing  in  real  estate, 
and  left  a large  estate  when  he  died.  He 
was  tenacious  for  the  rights  of  the  bar 
against  what  he  deemed  encroachments  of 
the  bench,  his  contests  with  Judge  Agnew 
having  become  a tradition  of  the  bar.  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  native 
county,  as  was  Samuel  A.  'Purviance,  and 
he  could  not  bear  with  equanimity  any  slur 
cast  upon  the  county,  even  though  done  in 
jest. 

John  N.  Purviance,  another  son  of  John 
Purviance,  was  born  in  Butler  September  27, 
1810,  and  died  in  Butler  in  1885.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  John  Bredin.  For  about 
five  years  after  his  admission  he  held  the 
office  of  deputy  attorney  general  of  Butler 
county.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  auditor 
general  of  the  state,  holding  the  office  until 
1851.  In  1861  he  recruited  a company  of 
three-months  men  for  service  in  the  Civil 
war.  The  company  was  mustered  into  the 
service  in  the  Thirteenth  Volunteer  Kegi- 
ment,  and  Mr.  Purviance  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  a register  in  bankruptcy.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  eon- 
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vention  of  1873.  He  followed  the  profession 
of  the  law  until  his  death,  except  during  the 
times  when  he  was  filling  some  public  office. 
His  natural  inclination  was  for  affairs  of 
state  rather  than  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

Alfred  Gilmore  was  a son  of  John  Gilmore. 
He  was  educated  at  Washington  college, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1883.  He  read 
law  for  the  profession  in  the  office  of  his 
brother,  Samuel  A.  Gilmore.  He  practiced 
law  until  1848,  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, being  re-elected  in  1850.  He  then  be- 
came a citizen  of  Massachusetts,  residing  at 
Lenox,  afterwards  removing  to  Scranton, 
Pa.,  where  he  died. 

Edward  M.  Bredin  was  a nephew  of  John 
Bredin,  and  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on 
December  9,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Dick- 
inson college  and  read  law  in  the  office  of 
John  Bredin.  He  died  in  Butler  August  9, 
1887.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  Butler’s 
lawyers.  lie  was  not  an  orator,  his  voice 
was  poor,  and  he  rarely  addressed  the  jury, 
but  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion he  stood  deservedly  high.  His  judg- 
ment was  good,  his  integrity  beyond  suspi- 
cion. He  had  a most  remarkable  memory. 
He  never  collected  a library,  but  he  had  read 
carefully  all  the  state  reports,  and  he  read 
the  new  ones  as  they  were  published.  Any 
case  he  had  read,  if  of  any  importance,  he 
remembered,  and  would  give  the  volume  and 
page  of  many  of  them.  In  equity  practice  he 
was  especially  well  versed,  and,  if  not  en- 
gaged in  an  equity  case  as  counsel,  he  fre- 
quently acted  as  master  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties.  He  was  also  well  up  in  science 
and  literature,  had  a high  sense  of  humor, 
and  was  an  entertaining  and  instructive  con- 
versationalist. 

William  Timblin  was  born  in  Centre  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  and  was  educated  first 
at  Allegheny  college  (Meadville,  Pa.),  then 
graduated  at  Washington  college.  He  read 


law  in  the  office  of  S.  A.  Purviance.  He  was 
a man  of  ability  and  acquired  a large  prac- 
tice. He  died  November  11,  1856. 

John  Graham  was  born  in  Connoquenes- 
sing  township,  Butler  county,  in  August, 

1821,  and  at  an  early  age  was  left  an  or- 
phan. In  1838  he  was  apprenticed  to  a cabi- 
netmaker in  Butler.  He  was  deputy  sheriff' 
for  a time  after  his  apprenticeship  expired. 
He  then  attended  an  academy  in  Butler  and 
read  law  in  the  office  of  S.  A.  Gilmore.  In 
1845  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  county.  He  died  September  22, 
1860. 

Theodore  Chalmers  Campbell,  son  of  James 
and  Rebecca  Bell  (David)  Campbell,  was 
born  in  Butler,  on  January  27,  1848.  He 
attended  Witherspoon  Institute,  at  Butler, 
and  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.  In 
1866  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  John  M.  Thompson,  in  Butler, 
and  completed  his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  A.  and  W.  S.  Purviance,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
latter  city  in  1869.  He  practiced  in  Pitts- 
burgh until  1872,  when  he  located  in  Butler. 
He  was  married  November  18,  1873,  to  Juli- 
ette Estep,  daughter  of  Joseph  P.  Estep,  and 
has  four  children:  Louise  Chalmers;  Jean, 
wife  of  George  E. ; Howard;  James  Oliver, 
and  Juliette  Estep. 

Lewis  Z.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Lower 
Hanover  township,  Dauphin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  September,  12,  1824.  He  still 
lives  in  Butler,  but  owing  to  the  infirmities 
of  age,  he  retired  several  years  since,  from 
active  practice.  He  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
son college,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of 
S.  A.  Purviance.  He  acquired  a large  prac- 
tice. He  was  endowed  with  unusual  gifts  of 
eloquence,  whom  it  was  always  a pleasure 
to  hear. 

John  M.  Sullivan  was  a nephew  of  C.  C. 
Sullivan,  and  was  born  in  Butler,  August  9, 

1822.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  college 
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in  1843,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  S.  A. 
Gilmore.  Until  1855  he  practiced  in  part- 
nership with  S.  A.  Purviance,  then  retired 
from  the  practice  and  never  resumed  it. 
From  1855  to  1861  he  was  deputy  secretary 
of  state,  and  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
1861  to  1867  he  was  a chief  clerk  in  the 
war  department  at  Washington,  and  during 
the  Civil  war  he  was  sleepless  in  his  devo- 
tion to  soldiers  from  his  native  county  who 
were  wounded,  sick  or  otherwise  in  need 
of  assistance.  From  1867,  for  almost  fifteen 
years,  he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  twenty-third  Pennsylvania  district. 
He  then  retired  to  his  home  in  Butler,  where 
he  died  suddenly  on  Sunday  morning,  July 
6,  1896. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Butler  bar  for  the  last  century,  one  is 
at  once  struck  with  the  predominence  of  the 
Gilmore-Purviance  (John  Gilmore  and  John 
Purviance  being  brothers-in-law)  and  the 
Bredin  families.  By  blood  or  marriage  these 
tAvo  connections  embrace,  including  present 
members  of  the  bar,  twenty-eight  names  in 
the  list.  By  virtue  of  the  length  of  their 
service  at  the  bar,  their  ability  and  their 
high  character,  they  have  had  a predominat- 
ing influence  upon  the  profession,  and  that 
influence  has  been  for  good. 

The  history  of  the  law  practice  in  Butler 
county  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  the  history 
of  all  other  counties  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  At  first  glance  one  is  surprised 
at  the  volume  of  business  on  the  dockets  in 
the  early  days  of  the  county.  From  1804 
to  1808  the  cases  docketed  ran  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  in  1804,  to  four 
hundred  and  five  in  1806.  During  those 
years  the  cases  averaged  in  number  about 
one-third  the  present  volume  of  business  in 
the  county,  and  the  county  had  three  resi- 
dent lawyers  as  against  about  seventy  at 
present.  T\venty  years  later  the  same  pro- 
portion of  cases  docketed  was  maintained. 


But  while  the  Volume  of  business  was  com- 
paratively large  the  values  involved  were 
small,  most  of  the  cases  docketed  being 
appeals  from  or  certioraris  to  justices  of 
the  peace,  or  writs  of  scire  facias  issued  to 
revive  judgments  originally  obtained  before 
Justices.  Actions  of  ejectment  and  other 
real  actions  were  frequently  brought,  for  the 
county  was  being  newly  settled  and  conflicts 
over  tracts  or  lines  Avere  inevitable.  These 
lands  had  not  much  value,  but  the  contests 
.over  them  Avere  long,  bitter  and  expensive. 
The  early  settler  valued  his  title  and  fought 
for  it.  The  record  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shows  that  almost  all  of  the  cases  appealed 
were  real  actions.  The  nature  of  the  cases 
tried  in  the  court  below  may  be  shown  by 
the  trial  list  of  the  year  1830,  wherein  of 
thirty  cases  for  trial,  six  Avere  actions  of 
ejectment,  fifteen  Avere  appeals  from  jus- 
tices’ dockets,  six  Avere  scire  facias  to  revive 
judgment,  nine  were  actions  on  the  case,  one 
was  debt,  and  one  Avas  covenant. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  until,  say  1850  to  1860,  the  county 
was  in  process  of  settlement  and  there  was 
little  money.  The  settler  of  necessity  in- 
curred debt  to  a small  amount  for  household 
goods,  farm  machinery,  building  and  stock, 
and,  being  unable  to  pay  Avhen  due,  he  be- 
came a judgment  debtor,  the  judgment  lien 
being  retained  from  time  to  time  by  revival. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  bar  for  the  youth- 
ful practitioner  there  was  none  of  that 
“hope  deferred”  which  makes  the  heart  of 
the  young  lawyer  of  the  present  day  sick. 
Then  at  once  he  plunged  into  a full  share  of 
the  business,  with  trials  of  cases  as  Avell  as 
office  business.  He  was  given  a fair  trial  by 
the  clientage,  and,  if  capable,  his  practice 
was  assured ; if  not,  lie  dropped  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

About  1871  a vast  change  came  over  the 
county,  peculiarly  affecting  the  practice  of 
the  laAV.  Prior  to  that  time  the  county  had 
been  principally  an  agricultural  county. 
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Before  1868  it  had  no  railroad  connections 
with  the  outside  world.  Its  manufactures 
were  of  no  importance ; its  mining  interests 
were  confined  to  a little  coal  for  home  con- 
sumption. But  about  1871  oil  was  dis- 
covered in  large  quantities,  and  later  natural 
gas,  and  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  county 
has  produced  vast  wealth  from  those 
sources.  The  volume  of  the  law  business 
was  enormously  increased,  as  well  as  the 
values  involved.  The  cases  docketed  ran  up 
from,  say  five  or  six  hundred  a year  before 
1870,  to  three  to  four  thousand  in  1874  and 
1875,  and  in  1876.  gradually  decreasing  after 
that  until  now  they  number  eight  to  ten 
hundred  a year,  with  many  more  lawyers 
on  the  list  now  to  look  after  the  business 
than  during  that  prosperous  time.  Since  1872 
many  new,  important  and  interesting  ques- 
tions have  arisen  before  the  court  relating  to 
this  new  industry.  Many  of  them  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts,  and  to 
their  presentation  to  those  courts,  the  bar  of 
Butler  county,  with  those  of  Allegheny, 
Washington,  Venango  and  other  counties 
included  in  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
oil  and  gas  industry,  has  maintained  an 
honorable  and  influential  place. 

In  other  respects  the  last  thirty  years  has 
seen  a great  change  in  the  practice ; a change 
that  is,  no  doubt,  common  to  all  counties 
which  have  not  populous  centres.  Formerly, 
collections  from  manufactures  or  wholesale 
houses  formed  a large  part  of  the  practice ; 
that  branch  of  the  practice  has  largely  de- 
creased. Resort  to  the  law  now  in  making 
collections  is  only  had  after  all  the  remedies 
are  exhausted.  The  large  houses  have  their 
own  collectors,  or  place  their  business  in  the 
hands  of  some  collecting  agency.  The  at- 
torney is  usually  employed  only  where  the 
amount  is  disputed  and  a trial  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  liability. 

Another  change  that  has  taken  place  is  in 
the  tendency  to  centralize  business  in  the 
large  cities.  The. modern  tendency  of  com- 


bination and  centralization  in  business  has 
affected  the  practitioner.  Railroads  and 
other  large  corporations  have  their  offices  in 
the  cities  and  their  attorneys  there,  who  do 
much  of  the  business  for  their  clients  at  the 
central  office  formerly  scattered  through 
many  counties.  The  location,  also,  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  cities,  remove  much 
business  to  those  cities,  formerly  done  in  the 
rural  counties. 

William  A.  Forquer.  — The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Washington  township. 
Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  9, 
1845,  and  was  a son  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet (Murrin)  Forquer,  both  natives  of  that 
state,  and  farmers  by  occupation.  They  lived 
to  an  advanced  age,  dying  since  1895.  The 
paternal  grandparents  immigrated  from 
county  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1800.  Our  subject’s  mater- 
nal grandfather,  John  Murrin,  Esq.,  was  of 
Irish  lineage;  his  wife  was  of  German  de- 
scent, and  both  were  early  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

William  passed  his  early  life  on  a farm, 
living  there  until  he  began  his  law  studies. 
He  attended  the  district  schools.  wTent  to  the 
West  Sunbury  academy,  and  the  academy  at 
Emlenton.  He  studied  law  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
Thompson,  of  Butler,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1874.  Mr.  Forquer  began  his 
practice  at  Butler,  and,  during  the  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  this  city,  held  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  the  entire  community. 
A man  of  positive  character  and  strong  con- 
victions, he  became  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  the  town,  and  a leader  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. his  practice  being  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remunerative  held  by  any  attorney 
in  Butler.  No  attorney  ever  more  faithfully 
looked  after  the  interests  of  a client  than  did 
he:  no  detail  in  a ease  was  too  small  for  him 
to  look  after  personally  and  no  legal  point 
too  complicated  for  his  mind  to  grasp.  His 
range  of  practice  extended  from  the  minor 
criminal  and  civil  cases  to  those  of  the  most 
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difficult  and  complicated  nature,  peculiar  to 
the  oil  industry  and  to  other  business  lines, 
and  he  showed  marked  ability  in  the  vary- 
ing' cases  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

As  a Democrat,  Mr.  Forquer  was  active  in 
the  local  affairs  of  his  party,  and  was  well 
known  as  a ready  and  convincing  campaign 
speaker.  In  1877  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney, and  during  his  three  years’  service, 
had  a wide  range  of  experience  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  all  manner  of  criminal  cases.  He 
served  as  a member  of  the  city  council  three 
years,  and,  with  Judge  McCandless,  pre- 
pared the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature authorizing  boroughs  to  pave  streets 
on  the  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  property 
owners. 

Mr.  Forquer  was  a member  of  the  Elks, 
also  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and, 
in  the  last  named,  filled  all  the  chairs.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  April  9,  1902,  he  was 
a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

lie  was  a man  of  recognized  business  abil- 
ity and  was  interested  in  numerous  business 
enterprises.  He  was  a stockholder  of  and 
attorney  for  the  Marietta  Boiler  Works  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  attorney  for  two  banks 
in  his  own  city,  and  attorney  for  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  & Pittsburgh  railroad,  for  which 
he  bought  all  the  rights-of-way  in  Butler 
county,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
public’s  welfare,  lent  cheerful  and  willing 
aid. 

In  1881  Mr.  Forquer  married  at  Poland, 
Ohio,  Miss  Martha  M.  Livingston,  a daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  a prominent 
anti  influential  citizen  of  that  place,  and 
grandson  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  revolu- 
tionary fame. 

James  William  Hutchison  was  born  in 
Parker  township,  Butler  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  17,  1864.  His  father,  James  G., 
and  his  mother,  Susanna  Daubenspeck,  were 
prosperous  farmers  of  that  county.  His 
father  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in 
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Company  G,  one  hundred  and  thirty-second 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  died  six  months 
after  his  return  home. 

James  spent  his  youthful  days  on  his 
father’s  farm,  receiving  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered the  North  Washington  academy,  from 
which  institution  he  passed  to  Westminster 
college,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1887  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  then  spent  two  years 
in  the  office  of  S.  F.  Bowser  for  the  study  of 
law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Butler 
county  in  1889.  Here  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  active  professional  pursuits  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  young  at- 
torneys in  his  section  of  the  state.  ’ He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1892,  and  to  the  Crawford  county  bar  in 
1893. 

Mr.  Hutchison  is  a Republican  in  political 
faith  and  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  campaigns  of  his  party  for  a number  of 
years.  Has  filled  the  office  of  referee  in 
bankruptcy  for  two  years,  from  February, 
1899.  and  was  re-appointed  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  1901.  Is  Past  Chancellor 
and  present  Keeper  of  Record  and  Seals  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  No.  211.  On  Nov. 
14,  1889,  Mr.  Hutchison  was  married  to  Miss 
Ida  M.  Campbell,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren. 

Joseph  C.  Vanderlin.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a native  of  Butler  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. was  born  April  16,  1837,  and  is  a son 
of  Stephen  and  Eliza  (Seaton)  Vanderlin, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  farmers  by 
occupation.  Nicholas  Vanderlin,  the  great- 
grandfather of  our  subject,  immigrated  from 
Holland  about  1735,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
and  helped  to  bury  the  fifty-two  men  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  Paoli.  Nicholas  Vanderlin 
lived  near  Paoli  tavern  where  General 
Wayne  was  quartered.  The  British  attack- 
ed Wayne  in  the  night  and  killed  fifty-two  or 
fifty-three  of  his  men.  Vanderlin  and  George 
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King  dug  a large  hole  and  with  a horse  and 
cart  gathered  up  the  dead  and  placed  them 
in  the  hole  with  their  clothes  on.  He  also 
served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His 
son.  John  Yanderlin,  Joseph’s  grandfather, 
was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  moved  to  Butler  county  in  1799.  He 
was  a farmer  and  a man  of  commanding  in- 
fluence in  his  community.  Joseph’s  great- 
grandfather, Seaton,  immigrated  from  Scot- 
land at  an  early  day ; his  grandfather,  Sea- 
ton, was  born  in  Huntington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  1800  moved  to  Butler  county, 
where  our  subject’s  mother  was  born. 

Joseph  lived  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  in  his  boyhood,  later  studied 
at  Clintonville  academy,  and  in  1862  was 
graduated  from  Duff’s  commercial  college  of 
Pittsburgh  and  then  taught  one  year  in  that 
institution.  The  next  five  years  he  spent 
teaching  school  in  Butler  and  Venango  coun- 
ties, after  which  he  taught  one  year  in  Illi- 
nois, and  then  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
on  Oil  Greek,  Venango  county,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  he  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
carried  on  his  law  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Lewis  Z.  Mitchell,  a prominent 
lawyer  of  Butler,  and  in  September,  1875, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  began 
practice,  associating  himself  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston McQuistion,  under  the  name  of  Mc- 
Quiston  and  Vanderlin.  and  continued  that 
relation  till  1897.  Mr.  John  H.  Wilson  then 
entering  the  firm,  the:  firm  name  then  chang- 
ed to  McQuistion,  Vanderlin  & Wilson,  which 
firm  has  a high  standing,  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  general  and  civil  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Vanderlin  is  a Democrat  in  political 
opinion  and  has  been  somewhat  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party,  and  has  been  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  both  for  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislature,  but  failed  of  an  election  — 
the  district  being  overwhelmingly  Republi 
can. 


In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
J.  Kelley,  a daughter  of  Mr.  John  Kelley,  of 
Venango  township,  Butler  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  have  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

S.  F.  Bowser,  son  of  Matthias  and  Mar- 
garet (Williams)  Bowser,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 11,  1842,  near  Kittanning,  Armstrong 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  and  moth- 
er were  natives  of  Armstrong  county,  the 
former  being  of  English  and  German  and  the 
latter  of  Welsh  and' German  extraction.  He 
was  reared  upon  a farm,  and  his  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  an  old  log  country 
sehoolhouse  in  bis  native  place.  He  attend- 
ed Columbia  University,  Kittanning,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1869.  He  then  at- 
tended Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
and  graduated  from  that  institution  with 
high  honors  in  1872.  To  obtain  a college 
course  he  taught  school  for  a number  of 
years  in  the  graded  schools  of  Armstrong 
and  Clarion  counties.  While  a student  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  he  filled 
the  Latin  chair  for  a short  period  and  pre- 
pared a number  of  the  seniors  in  Greek  for 
graduation.  After  he  graduated  he  was  prin- 
cipal one  year  of  the  graded  schools  of  East 
Brady.  In  1872  he  entered  the  office  of  John 
M.  Thompson  and  R.  P.  Scott  as  a law  stu- 
dent, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Butler 
county  in  1874.  Since  then  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice,  and  has 
acquired  a large  clientage.  In  politics  he  is 
a Republican,  but  has  never  sought  or  filled 
any  public  office  except  that  of  school  direct- 
or. He  married,  June  27,  1876,  Mary  C., 
daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Young.  They  have 
two  children : Mary  E.,  and  George  F. 

Thomas  Robinson  was  born  July  4.  1825. 
in  Armagh  county.  Ireland,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Arabella  (Riley)  Robinson. 
The  family  immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1832,  three  years  later  removing  to  Butler 
county  and  settling  in  Penn  township.  Hr 
obtained  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
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ami  in  the  Butler  Academy.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  George  W.  Smith,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  September  25,  1855. 

Mi1.  Robinson  was  a delegate  from  Butler 
county  to  the  first  Republican  convention, 
which  met  in  Masonic  Hall,  at  Pittsburgh, 
February  22,  1855.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  some  years  later 
served  as  clerk  in  the  House.  In  1880  he 
was  a Blaine  delegate  to  the  Republican 
•National  convention  at  Chicago,  which  nom- 
inated Garfield.  Lately  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  public  printing  at  Harrisburg.  A por- 
tion of  Mr.  Robinson's  life  lias  been  passed 
as  editor  of  Butler  county  papers,  hi  1863 
he  established  the  American  Citizen  and  re- 
mained with  it  until  1866.  In  1870  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Butler  Eagle,  continuing 
in  that  position,  except  for  a short  interval, 
until  1871).  Mr.  Robinson’s  natural  bent  has 
been  for  politics  rather  than  the  law.  His 
political  influence  in  the  county  has  been 
greatly  felt  for  many  years. 

J.  David  McJunkin  was  born  upon  the  old 
homestead  in  Centre  township,  Butler  coun- 
ty, September  3,  1889,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  and  Priscilla  (Christie)  McJunkin. 
After  a course  in  the  common  schools  he 
spent  four  years  at  the  Butler  Academy,  the 
Witherspoon  Institute  at  Butler,  and  the 
AVest  Sunbury  Academy,  after  which  he 
taught  school  for  several  years,  lie  then  read 
law  with  his  uncle,  Judge  McJunkin,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Butler  county, 
June  8,  1863.  In  1864  he  went  to  Franklin, 
Venango  county,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession until  1873,  when  he  returned  to  But- 
ler, where  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  ever  since. 
During  his  residence  in  Franklin,  he  was 
elected  to  Ihe  legislature  in  1869,  1870  and 
1871.  He  was  chosen  by  Butler  county  Re- 
publicans for  the  Congressional  nomination 
in  1880  and  1882,  but  failed  of  nomination 
in  the  district,  which  was  composed  of  But- 
ler, Crawford  and  Mercer  counties.  In 


1862  he  served  in  Company  G,  Fourteenth 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  which  was  called  out 
to  assist  in  repelling  Lee’s  invasion  of  the 
state.  He  married  Margaret  A.  Campbell, 
to  whom  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: Clara  Bell;  William  David,  now  of 
Chicago ; Mary  Christie,  the  wife  of  Lewis 
R.  Schmertz,  now  of  Ligioner,  Pa.;  Charles 
Campbell,  now  of  Chicago;  John  Welles,  of 
Butler,  and  Margaret  Kathleen,  who  died  in 
January,  1888.  Mr.  McJunkin  is  a commu- 
nicant of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

George  W.  Fleeger,  the  third  son  of  Peter 
and  Mary  (Rider)  Fleeger,  was  born  March 
13,  1839,  in  Centre  township,  Butler  county. 
He  Avas  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  West  Sunbury  Academy,  and  taught 
school.  He  enlisted  Juue  10,  1861,  in  the 
Dickson  guards,  an  organization  which  veas 
mustered  into  the  service  as  Company  C, 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  engagements  of  Great  Falls, 
Drainesville,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines  Hill, 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Williamsport. 
Bristoe  Station,  Rappahannock  Station,  New 
Hope  Church,  Mine  Run,  and  the  AVilderness. 
Captured  at  Gaines  Hill,  he  was  sent  a pris- 
oner to  Belle  Isle  prison,  Richmond,  but  after 
a month’s  imprisonment  he  was  exchanged. 
He  was  also  made  a prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  was  imprisoned  for  ten 
months  at  Macon,  Savannah,  Charleston  and 
Columbia,  and  was  exchanged  at  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  in  March,  1865.  In 
June,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  afterwards  brevetted  captain. 
After  the  Avar  he  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Colonel  John  M.  Thompson,  and  Avas  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1866.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  served  as  such  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1871-2.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
and  served  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress. 

Alexander  Mitchell  is  the  eldest  son  of 
James  and  Sarah  (Marks)  Mitchell,  and  Avas 
born  November  22,  1842,  in  Summit  town- 
ship, Butler  county.  He  was  educated  at 
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Witherspoon  Institute,  Butler.  In  1864  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  Sixth  Pennsylvania 
Artillery,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
enlistment  he  entered  the  office  of  Charles 
McCandless  as  a law  student,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1869.  He  then  became 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Butler, 
and  was  engaged  as  such  until  July,  1879, 
when  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
1868  he  was  married  to  Annie  E.,  daughter 
of  George  A.  Rodgers,  of  Plain  Grove,  Law- 
rence county.  They  are  the  parents  of  six 
children : Frank  E.,  Charles  M.,  Clara  0., 
Mary  B.,  Myra  L.,  and  George  A. 

John  McCandless  Thompson,  eldest  son  of 
William  H.  and  June  (McCandless)  Thomp- 
son, was  born  on  the  old  homestead  in  Brady 
township,  Butler  county,  on  January  4.  1830. 
He  got  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Witherspoon  Institute,  Butler.  He 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a short 
period,  and  commenced  reading  law  in  1852 
in  the  office  of  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  Politically,  he 
was  a Republican,  and  as  such  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1858,  and  in  the  session 
of  1859-60,  he  was  speaker  pro  tern.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  major  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  in  the 
battles  of  Antietam,  South  Mountain  and 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
last  mentioned  battle  in  storming  Marye’s 
Heights.  He  then  retired  from  the  service 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  G. 
A.  R.  In  1868  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  convention  that  nom- 
inated General  Grant  for  the  presidency, 
and  was  one  of  the  electors  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1872,  when  President  Grant  was  re-elect- 
ed, and  became  the  messenger  to  carry  the 
returns  to  Washington.  In  January,  1875, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  serve  out  the 


unexpired  term  of  Hon.  E.  McJunkin,  who 
had  resigned  his  seat  after  being  elected 
judge.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
for  a full  term.  He  was  married  October  10. 
1854,  to  Anna  Lauretta,  daughter  of  William 
Campbell,  to  which  union  have  been  born 
four  children:  Oliver  David,  a member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  bar;  William  Campbell,  a 
member  of  the  Butler  bar:  Anna  Elora,  de- 
ceased wife  of  Charles  Mitchell  of  Minne- 
sota; and  Gertrude,  deceased.  He  died 
September  8,  1903. 

Col.  Thompson  was  a lawyer  of  great  abil- 
ity. He  was  most  unusually  endowed  by 
nature,  both  in  body  and  mind.  He  was 
about  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  of  great 
strength,  and,  until  his  last  sickness,  was 
vigorous  in  body,  scarcely  knowing  a day's 
sickness  during  his  life.  His  mind  was  active 
and  he  could  try  a complicated  case  well 
and  with  ease,  in  which  he  had  been  called 
in  the  trial  at  the  last  moment.  His  memory 
was  prodigious.  lie  was  a lover  of  the 
classic  poets,  and  would  repeat  them  at  great 
length.  He  was  a most  fascinating  conver- 
sationalist. He  was  an  able  and  a fluent 
speaker  of  more  than  a state  reputation.  As 
a criminal  lawyer  for  the  defense,  he  never 
•appeared  for  the  commonwealth.  He  had  no 
superior  at  the  local  bar,  and  he  was  con- 
cerned in  all  important  cases. 

Robert  Pressly  Scott  was  born  at-Fairview. 
Butler  county,  on  July  11.  1842.  being  a son 
of  John  Scott,  formerly  sheriff  of  Butler 
county.  He  obtained  his  primary  education 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1861.  he  enlisted  in 
Company  II.  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  remaining  in  the  service  until  No- 
vember, 1864.  After  the  war  he  attended 
the  Witherspoon  Institute  in  Butler.  He  then 
became  a law  student  in  the  office  of  John  M. 
Thompson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Butler 
county  bar  January  11,  1869,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession  in  Butler.  For 
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many  years  he  was  a partner  of  John  M. 
Thompson.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican, 
but  has  never  held  office.  He  is  prominent 
in  Grand  Army  circles,  and  during'  the  years 
1902-3  he  was  grand  commander  of  that  or- 
ganization for  the  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  married  the  daughter  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and  Ex-Congressman  Hoskins 
of  Attica,  New  York,  and  has  two  children, 
Dr.  George  Scott  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Robert  Scott. 

Livingston  McQuistion,  fourth  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  McQuistion,  was  born  in  But- 
ler, May  16,  1849,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  Witherspoon  Institute. 
He  is  a grandson  of  John  McQuistion.  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Butler  county.  Living- 
ston read  law  in  the  office  of  L.  Z.  Mitchell, 
and  while  doing  so  he  taught  school.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Butler  county  on  June 
10,  1870,  since  which  time  he  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion at  Butler,  the  last  few  years  having  also 
an  office  at  Pittsburg.  In  1874  he  was  elect- 
ed district  attorney.  In  1882  he  was  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Congress  in  his 
county,  but  the  district  nomination  went  to 
another.  In  1902  he  was  the  candidate  of 
his  party  for  judge,  but  was  defeated  by 
Judge  Galbreath,  his  party  being  in  the 
minority.  For  several  terms  he  has  held  the 
office  of  school  director  in  Butler,  being  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  common  school  system. 
In  1880  he  was  a delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  convention,  which  nominated 
( leneral  Hancock  for  President.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  a delegate  from  Butler  county 
to  state  conventions.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a Democrat,  is  greatly  in  de- 
mand as  a stump  speaker  and  stands  high  in 
the  councils  of  his  party  in  the  state.  He 
is  connected  with  Butler  Lodge,  F.  & A. 
M.;  is  a member  of  the  Chapter  and  Com- 
ma ndery,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  K.  of 
P.  and  the  B,  P.  O,  E.  In  January,  1874.  lie 


was  married  to  Miss  Sue  Beam,  of  Harmony, 
and  has  one  son,  C.  L.,  also  a member  of  the 
bar. 

Clarence  Walker  was  born  in  Butler, 
March  24,  1848,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Sarah  (Slater)  Walker.  He  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools, 
afterwards  attending  Witherspoon  Institute 
in  Butler.  He  read  law  with  Judge  McJun- 
kin  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Butler 
county  in  March,  1871.  He  has  ever  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
profession  in  Butler.  He  is  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Pure  Oil  Company.  Politically 
he  is  a Republican,  but  has  never  held  office. 
In  1877  he  married  Elizabeth  M.,  daughter 
of  Judge  McJunkin,  and  their  children  are 
as  follows:  Wayne  McJunkin,  Victor  B.. 
Helen,  Lucile,  Clarence  L.,  and  Elizabeth. 

George  R.  White  was  born  in  Butler  in 
1848,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  White,  I).  I)., 
for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  of  Butler,  and  of  Mary 
(Bredin)  White.  George  acquired  an  aca- 
demic education,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  James  Bredin.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Butler  county  in  March,  1871. 
since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession. 

Kennedy  Marshall,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Gilliland)  Marshall,  was  born  in 
Adams  township,  Butler  county,  July  21. 
1834.  His  father  was  for  many  years  asso- 
ciate judge  of  Butler  county.  Kennedy  en- 
tered the  freshman  class  of  Jefferson  College 
in  1854.  He  left  college  at  the  close  of  his 
junior  year,  in  1857,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Marshall  & Brown,  in  Pittsburgh,  as 
a student.  Thomas  IJ.  Marshall  of  that  firm 
was  his  uncle  and  A.  M.  Brown  was  his 
cousin.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Alle- 
gheny county  about  June  1,  1859.  He  was 
married  to  Anna  E.  Totten  of  Pittsburgh.  July 
21,  1859.  In  October,  1860,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  Allegheny  county  In 
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1872  lie  removed  to  Butler,  where  he  has 
since  resided. 

Washington  D.  Brandon,  son  of  John 
Welsh  and  Ruth  Ann  C.  (Beighley)  Brandon, 
was  born  in  Connoquenessing  township,  But- 
ler county,  on  November  1,  1847.  The  Bran- 
dons came  from  England  to  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  William  Brandon, 
great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Brandon,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  Avar,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  John 
Welsh,  another  great-grandfather,  Avas  also 
engaged,  and  Avas  wounded  in  the  same  bat- 
tle. John  Brandon,  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Brandon,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Brandon  Avas  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  place,  attending  also  in 
the  winter  of  1862-3  the  public  school  in 
Cranberry  district,  Mercer  county,  from 
1863  to  1865;  two  years  he  attended  With- 
erspoon Institute,  Butler;  from  1865  to  1868 
he  attended  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, graduating  from  that  institution  in  the 
class  of  1868.  During  the  Avinter  of  1868-9 
he  taught  a select  school  at  White  Oak 
Springs,  Butler  county,  and  the  two  years 
folloAving  he  taught  in  the  Witherspoon  In- 
stitute, Butler.  In  March,  1869,  he  registered 
as  a law  student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  E. 
McJunkin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Butler  county  in  March,  1871.  After  his 
admission  he  remained  for  two  years  in 
Judge  McJunkin ’s  office,  and  then  for  a 
short  time,  was  in  partnership  Avith  Clarence 
Walker.  Since  then  he  has  practiced  upon 
his  own  account. 

Politically  Mr.  Brandon  is  a Republican, 
but  has  never  sought  or  held  office.  He  has 
built  up  a very  large  general  practice,  and 
is  attorney  for  the  Butler  Savings  and  Trust 
Company,  the  Forest  Oil  Co.,  the  South  Penn 
Oil  Co.,  the  National  Transit  Pipe  Line  Co., 
the  Butler  Light,  Heat  and  Motor  Co.,  the 
Butler  Water  Co.,  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.,  and  other  corporations,  His  connection 


with  these  companies  indicates  his  high 
standing  as  a lawyer.  He  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  leading  industries  of  the  com- 
munity. He  is  a director  in  the  Butler  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Company,  a director  and  vice- 
president  in  the  Guaranty  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  and  a director  in  other  in- 
stitutions. For  years  he  Avas  successfully 
engaged  in  the  oil  business,  and  Avas  one  of 
the  promotors  and  a director  in  the  Bald 
Ridge  Oil  and  Transportation  Company,  the 
pioneer  oil  company  of  the  county. 

May  27,  1875,  he  married  Clara  B.  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of  James  Campbell,  then  a 
retired  merchant  of  Butler.  They  have  five 
children:  Margaret,  Flora,  John  Welsh, 

James  Campbell,  and  Howard  Allen. 

Mr.  Brandon  has  been  active  in  religious 
and  benevolent  Avork.  He  is  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Butler,  and 
was  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School  for 
over  twenty  years.  He  is  a director  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Is  a trustee  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, and  a director  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

A.  T.  Black,  son  of  John  Black,  Avas  born 
in  Marion  township,  Butler  county,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1847.  He  studied  laAV  Avith  his  broth- 
er, George  A.  Black,  then  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city 
December  22,  1872.  He  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Butler  county  in  March.  1875,  since 
which  time  he  has  practiced  his  profession 
in  Butler. 

H.  H.  Goucher,  son  of  H.  B.  and  Eliza  J., 
Goucher,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Ohio,  May 
9,  1847.  He  Avas  reared  on  a farm  in  Scrub- 
grass  township,  Venango  county.  He  ob- 
tained his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
attending  Wilmington  College  for  a short 
time.  In  1871  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  with  J.  H.  Donly, 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  Venango  county  bar 
in  January,  1873.  In  April  of  the  same  year 
he  located  in  Butler.  Avliere  he  has  CATer  since 
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practiced  his  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  five  years,  from  1883  to  1888,  during  which 
time  he  was  located  at  Warren,  Pa.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  a portion  of  the  time 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  held  that  office  until  1883.  He 
has  also  been  a school  director.  August  1, 
1876,  he  married  Bertha  A.  Kehn,  and  has 
three  children : Edwin  L.,  Laura  D.,  and 
Mabel  E. 

John  Henry  Negley  was  born  in  Butler, 
February  7,  1823,  and  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Patterson)  Negley, 
pioneers  of  Butler  county.  He  was  educated 
first  in  the  old  Butler  Academy,  and  then,  in 
1841,  he  entered  Washington  College,  where 
he  remained  for  three  terms.  In  the  spring 
of  1843  he  commenced  the  study  under 
Judge  John  Bredin,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  March  25,  1845.  In  March,  1848,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  for 
Butler  county,  which  office  he  held  for  about 
one  year.  In  1850  the  office,  as  that  of  dis- 
trict attorney,  became  elective,  and  he  was 
the  first  district  attorney  elected  in  the  coun- 
ty, holding  the  office  for  three  years.  In 
1855  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Democratic  Herald,  which  he  published  un- 
til July,  1858.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
enrolling  officer  for  Butler  county,  an  office 
established  to  enroll  names  of  those  subject 
to  draft,  which  office  he  held  about  one  year. 
In  October,  1863,  he  was  elected  as  a Repub- 
lican to  the  legislature,  and  was  twice  re- 
elected, serving  three  years.  In  April,  1869, 
he  purchased  the  Butler  Citizen,  which  he 
edited  and  published  until  1888.  He  was 
married  July  8,  1847,  to  Mary  Harper,  to 
which  union  Avere  born  eight  children,  as 
folloAvs : Elizabeth  A.  H.,  widow  of  Rev.  L. 
H.  Geshwind ; William  C.,  now  editor  of  the 
Butler  Citizen  ; John  H. ; Joseph  P. ; Mary 
Stella ; Martin  Luther,  Avho  was  drowned  in 


1884;  Felix  C.,  and  Edgar  Hayes,  an  attor- 
ney of  the  Butler  bar.  Mr.  Negley  is  a 
Lutheran. 

James  Bredin  McJunkin  is  the  only  son  of 
Judge  E.  McJunkin.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Butler  county  on  March  11,  1875,  since 
Avhich  time  he  has  practiced  his  profession 
in  Butler,  part  of  the  time  in  partnership 
with  Judge  Galbreath.  He  has  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  public  schools,  serving  as 
school  director.  He  has  also  been  a member 
of  the  common  council  of  the  town. 

Andrew  G.  Williams,  son  of  John  G.  and 
Caroline  (Snyder)  Williams,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  September  8,  1840.  In 
1842  his  parents  removed  to  Allegheny  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
a nailer.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  army, 
his  command  being  mustered  into  the  service 
as  Company  E,  Sixty-third  Pennsyhvania 
volunteers,  and  at  second  Bull  Run  he  Avas 
commissioned  second  lieutenant.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  he  Avas  placed  in  command  of 
Company  F,  and  subsequently  at  the  head  of 
his  old  company,  Avhere  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service.  He  was  twice 
wounded,  first  at  Fredericksburg,  December 
13,  1862,  in  the  head  and  hand,  and  at  the 
Wilderness,  August  6,  1864,  in  the  left  tem- 
ple by  a minie  ball.  He  participated  in  the 
following  engagements:  Yorktown,  Wil- 

liamsburg, Seven  Days’  Fight  before  Rich- 
mond, Harrison’s  Landing,  Second  Bull  Run, 
Groveton,  Chantilly,  Fredericksburg,  Mud 
March,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Bristoe 
Station,  Culpepper  Court  House,  Kelly’s 
Ford,  Mine  Run,  and  the  Wilderness.  After 
his  return  home  on  account  of  his  severe 
wounds,  he  was  unable  to  work  at  his  trade. 
He  entered  Duff’s  Commercial  College  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  also  read  laAV  at  home.  In 
1867  he  again  Avorked  at  his  trade,  still  keep- 
ing up  his  law  studies.  In  1875  he  came  to 
Butler,  read  laAV  Avith  Judge  Greer,  and  Avas 
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admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year.  He  soon 
formed  a partnership  with  Alexander  Mitch- 
ell, which  connection  is  still  maintained.  In 
politics  Mr.  Williams  is  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican. In  1890  he  Avas  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, serving  tAvo  years.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  of  which  body 
he  is  still  a member.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  Avife  was  Lucy  A.  Lee,  avIio 
died  in  August,  1870,  leaving  three  children: 
Carrie  L.,  Avife  of  A.  (1.  Graham;  Jessie  A., 
Avife  of  Lester  C..  Patterson,  and  Anna  8., 
Avife  of  Proctor  V.  Smith,  all  of  Avhom  are 
dead.  His  second  wife  Avas  Emma  8.  Ram- 
age.  Their  children  are:  John  G.,  Benjamin 
R.,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  E.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  a Mason,  and  Past  Master  of  Zere- 
datha  Lodge;  he  is  also  connected  with  Alle- 
gheny Chapter,  and  is  P.  E.  C.  of  Allegheny 
Commandery  No.  35,  K.  T.,  and  a member  of 
Syria  Temple,  A.  A.  0.  N.  M.  8.  He  is  a 
member  of  Butler  Encampment  No.  45,  U. 
V.  L.,  and  of  A.  G.  Reed  Post  No.  105,  G.  A. 
R.,  of  Butler. 

Joseph  B.  Bredin  Avas  born  in  Butler,  De- 
cember 24,  1846,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Judge  John  and  Nancy  (McLelland)  Bredin. 
lie  obtained  his  education  at  the  Butler 
Academy  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Michi- 
gan State  Agricultural  Colleges.  He  then, 
for  a time,  studied  medicine  with  his  brother, 
Dr.  Stephen  Bredin,  and  attended  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  Ncav  York.  For  a time  then  he  engaged  in 
the  business  of  a druggist  in  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota. He  then  read  law  in  the  office  of 
George  R.  White,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Butler  county  in  1875,  since  AA’hich 
time  he  has  been  practicing  in  Butler.  He 
married  Mary  Speer,  and  to  them  ha  Am  been 
born  two  sons,  James  and  Norman. 

Porter  Wilson  Lowry,  son  of  Alexander 
and  Margaret  (Spear)  Lowry,  Avas  born  in 
Butler  on  Februry  12,  1855.  His  father, 
Alexander  Lowry,  son  of  Alexander  and 


Margaret  (Bouslough)  LoAvry,  Avas  born  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1814,  in  Huntingdon  (uoav  Blair) 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Butler 
on  September  30,  1850,  Avhere  he  resided 
until  his  death  on  June  24,  1895.  II is  mother, 
Margaret  (Spear)  Lowry,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Jean  (Lindsay)  Spear,  Avas  born  in 
Williamsburg,  Blair  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1821,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Butler  on 
December  11,  1886. 

Mr.  LoAvry  was  educated  in  the  Butler 
public  schools  and  at  the  Witherspoon  Insti- 
tute, Butler.  He  read  laAv  in  the  office  of  E. 
McJunkin,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
March  15,  1875.  Mr.  LoA\rry  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  is  a leader  in  his  party  in 
the  county,  but  he  has  never  been  a candi- 
date for  any  political  office,  save  in  1891, 
when  he  Avas  elected  as  a member  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  convention.  He  Avas 
chairman  of  the  Republican  county  commit- 
tee in  1894.  He  is  a member  of  and  an  elder 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Butler. 
He  is  a member  of  and  Past  Master  in  Butler 
Lodge  No.  272,  A.  Y.  M.,  and  a member  of 
and  Past  High  Priest  in  Butler  R.  A.,  Chap- 
ter No.  273.  He  Avas  married  on  January  30. 
1890,  to  Mary  Watson  Hazen,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Aaron  L.  and  Amelia  Watson 
Hazen,  Avho  died  March  20,  1891,  and  Avas 
married  on  June  17,  1896,  to  Jeannette  M 
Brown,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Emeline 
Brown.  They  have  three  children : Alex- 
ander, Margaret  and  Jeanette. 

W.  H.  Lusk,  son  of  Dr.  Amos  and  Agnes 
S.  Lusk,  Avas  born  at  Harmony,  Butler  coun- 
ty, May  11,  1853.  His  education  Avas  ob- 
tained chiefly  under  the  instructions  of  his 
father  and  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Tetzel,  of  the  Zelie- 
nople  Academy.  In  August,  1875,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  laAv  with  W.  D.  Bran- 
don, and  he  Avas  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  of  Butler  county  October  24,  1877,  since 
which  time  he  has  diligently  and  successfully 
folloAved  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
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Butler  county.  He  married,  in  1882,  Matilda 
Endres,  and  has  three  children,  Arthur  IT., 
Amy  M.,  and  James  L. 

William  C.  Findley,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Findley,  was  born  in  Clay  township, 
Butler  county,  on  March  23,  1854.  He  at- 
tended West  Sunbury  Academy  and  Grove 
City  College.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
George  A.  and  A.  T.  Black,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  June  3,  1878. 

F.  J.  Forquer,  son  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet Forquer,  was  born  February  27,  1857. 
He  attended  the  West  Sunbury  Academy 
and  Duff’s  Commercial  College  at  Pitts- 
burgh. lie  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  broth- 
er, William  A.  Forquer,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1879. 

Alexander  Murray  Cornelius  was  born  in 
Worth  township,  Butler  county,  December  6, 
1844.  He  attended  the  Academy  at  West 
Sunbury,  and  later  Witherspoon  Institute. 
He  became  a clerk  in  the  prothonotary ’s 
office  in  Butler,  read  law  in  the  office  of  W. 
1).  Brandon,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1880.  He  was  married  June,  1869,  to 
Mary  M.  Kelly,  daughter  of  Amaziah  Kelly, 
of  Worth  township.  They  have  six  children: 
Clara  E.,  Raymond  S.,  Margaret  J.,  Florence, 
Lawrence  K.,  and  Jesse. 

Frank  X.  Kohler,  son  of  Gabriel  and  Re- 
genia  Kohler,  was  born  in  Butler.  He  attend- 
ed St.  Peter's  parochial  school  in  Butler,  and 
subsequently  attended  Witherspoon  Institute 
of  the  same  place.  He  pursued  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  Charles  McCandless, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882. 

James  B.  Mates,  son  of  Amos  and  Mary  A. 
Mates,  was  born  in  Muddy  creek  township, 
Butler  county,  September  2,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  Witherspoon  Institute,  Butler, 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  McCandless, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  He 
represented  Butler  county  in  the  legislature 
in  the  sessions  of  1893  and  1901.  In  1887  he 
married  Nordena,  daughter  of  A.  C.  Wilson 
of  Butler. 


John  D.  Marshall,  son  of  James  M.  and 
Ruth  A.  (Riddle)  Marshall,  was  born  in 
Prospect,  Butler  county,  on  June  20,  1860. 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  W.  D.  Brandon 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  He 
was  married  December  25,  1880,  to  Margaret 
Leise. 

James  N.  Moore,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Moore,  was  born  in  Worth  township,  Butler 
county,  August  23,  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  Grove  City  College,  graduating  in  1880. 
He  taught  school  for  four  years,  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  McCandless,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  September,  1882.  He 
represented  Butler  county  in  the  legislature 
in  the  sessions  of  1895,  1897  and  1899,  and 
was  reading  clerk  of  the  House  in  the  session 
of  1903.  He  married  Alice,  eldest  daughter 
of  Alfred  Wick  of  Butler. 

Everett  L.  Ralston,  son  of  John  and  Han- 
nah (McCoy)  Ralston,  was  born  at  Centre- 
ville,  Butler  county,  June  7,  1858.  He  at- 
tended Mt.  Union  College  and  Grove  City 
College,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution 
in  1881.  He  read  for  the  profession  in  the 
office  of  Charles  McCandless,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1883.  In  1888  he  mar- 
ried Carrie  Helen,  daughter  of  W.  P.  Smith 
of  Centre  township. 

John  Graham,  when  he  died,  left  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a lawyer.  By  his  con- 
temporaries at  the  bar  he  was  conceded  to 
be  a lawyer  of  unusual  attainments.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  civil  side  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  was  not  an  orator,  and  the  general 
public  did  not  probably  rate  him  at  his  true 
worth.  He  seems  never  to  have  acquired  a 
numerous  and  promiscuous  clientage,  but  in 
the  contests  at  the  bar  in  his  late  days  he 
was  always  in  evidence.  He  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  His 
judgment  was  clear  and  he  was  a man  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  He  therefore  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  court  and  the 
respect  of  the  bar.  Tradition  has  placed 
him,  among  all  the  members  of  the  bar  who 
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have  passed  away,  as  the  leader  for  learning 
in  the  profession. 

Ira  M.  Junkin,  son  of  -James  F.  and  .Mar- 
tha. M.  Junkin,  was  born  in  Butler  January 
13,  1860.  lie  attended  Witherspoon  Insti- 
tute, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Colonel  John  ]M . Thompson,  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1881.  He  then  spent  two  years  on  the 
Asiatic  Station  in  the  United  States  service, 
and  after  his  return  stood  a final  examina- 
tion, and  by  an  act  of  Congress  received  an 
honorable  discharge  in  1883.  The  same  year  . 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Ebenezer  Me  Junkin,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  April  10,  1886.  In  1892 
he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Butler 
county.  He  has  also  held  the  office  of  school 
director  in  Butler.  During  the  Spanish  Am- 
erican war  of  1898  he  served  as  captain  of 
Company  E,  Fifteenth  Regiment  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. 

Aaron  Eli  Reiber,  son  of  Martin  J.  and 
Mary  (Yetter)  Reiber,  was  born  in  Butler 
on  April  9,  1863.  His  ancestry  is  German. 
His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  in 
the  Butler  public  schools,  at  the  Witherspoon 
Institute,  and  under  the  instruction  of  pri- 
vate tutors.  He  then  attended  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  one  year,  from  there 
going  to  the  University  of  Princeton,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1882.  He 
read  law  in  the  office  of  T.  C.  Campbell,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  and  as  such  he  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  Butler  county  in  1889,  serving  in 
that  office  for  the  years  1890-92.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  English  Lutheran  church,  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  organization.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  many  of  the  public  enterprises  in 
Butler.  He  has  been  a director  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital;  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Butler 


Street  Passenger  Railway  Company  organ- 
ized, and  is  president  of  the  Guaranty  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of  Butler.  He 
was  married  June  17,  1898,  to  Florence 
Smith  and  has  one  child,  Marten  A.  Bei- 
ber. 

Thompson  M.  Baker,  son  of  George  K.  and 
Martha  Baker,  was  born  in  Beaver  town- 
ship, Beaver  county,  April  24,  1862.  He  at- 
tended West  Sunbury  Academy  and  Grove 
City  College.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
John  M.  Russell  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  September  1888.  On  February  24. 
1887,  he  married  Nannie  E.  Painter,  a daugh- 
ter of  Simon  P.  Painter  of  Clay  township, 
Butler  county. 

Alfred  M.  Christley,  son  of  Thomas  F.  and 
Ann  C.  (Hill)  Christley,  was  born  in  Cherry 
township,  Butler  county,  January  13,  1860. 
He  attended  West  Sunbury  Academy  and 
Grove  City  College.  He  read  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  John  M.  Thompson,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1888. 

Albert  T.  Scott,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
S.  Scott,  was  born  in  Kiskiminetas  township. 
Armstrong  county,  October  21,  1856.  He  at- 
tended Elder's  Ridge  Academy,  Indiana 
county  and  the  Ohio  Normal  University  at 
Ada,  Ohio.  He  read  hnv.  in  the  office  of 
McJunkin  & Galbreath,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1888.  June  5,  1892  he  married 
Jean  Covode,  a daughter  of  Henry  Taylor 
of  Indiana  county.  In  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war  he  served  as  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  E.  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Infan- 
try  Regiment. 

Elmer  E.  Young,  son  of  Simon  P.  and  Eliza 
Young,  was  born  in  Summit  township,  But- 
ler county,  April  9,  1864.  He  attended 
Witherspoon  Institute,  and  then  entered 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  where 
he  remained  two  years.  In  1887  he  became 
a law  student  in  the  office  of  Charles  Mc- 
Candless,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
June,  1890.  He  was  married,  June  28,  1894. 
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to  A.  Moore,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 

M.  Moore,  of  Butler. 

A.  B.  C.  McFarland,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Margaret  (Marshall)  McFarland,  was  born 
in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  .June  20,  1852.  He  attend- 
ed Westminster  College  at  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county,  and  Monmouth  College, 
Illinois,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1875. 
lie  then  entered  Allegheny  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny  City  and  graduated  from 
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that  institution  in  1878.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  April  of  that  year,  and  ordained 
the  following  September,  by  the  Butler  Pres- 
bytery of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  Fairview 
church,  Fairview,  Butler  county,  where  he 
remained  eleven  years.  He  then  entered  the 
office  of  Charles  MeCandless  as  a law  stu- 
dent and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  25, 
1801. 
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CENTRE  COUNTY 

BY  J.  CALVIN  MEYER 


Territory  which,  prior  to  the  year  1800, 
had  formed  a part  of  Mifflin,  Northumber- 
land, Lycoming  and  Huntingdon  counties 
was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  organized  into 
Centre  county  and  made  a part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Fourth  judicial  district.  In  accord- 
ance with  a provision  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion and  a legislative  enactment  then  on  the 
statute  books,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  appoint  not  more 
than  four  nor  less  than  three  persons  for 
judges  in  each  county.  Of  these  the  presi- 
dent judge  must  be  learned  in  the  law.  The 
others,  who  came  to  be  called  associate 
judges  might  be  laymen.  The  president 
judge  and  any  two  of  the  others  were  au- 
thorized to  hold  common  pleas  and  oyer  and 
terminer  courts,  while  quarter  sessions  and 
orphans’  courts  could  be  held  by  any  two  of 
the  judges  so  appointed.  It  was  a common 
custom  in  colonial  days  for  laymen  to  serve 
as  judges,  and  the  records  show  that  in  1749 
the  common  pleas  court  in  Philadelphia  was 
held  by  four  lay  justices,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin being  one  of  them,  and  this  custom  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  lower,  but  also  in  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  province,  the  chief 
justice  in  some  instances  belonging  to  the 
lay  class. 

Before  the.  days  of  courthouses  the  cus- 
tom was  to  hold  courts  in  private  houses; 
and  the  same  act  of  the  general  assembly 
which  created  Centre  county  provided  for 
the  holding  of  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
general  quarter  sessions  in  the  house  of  one 
James  Dunlap  in  the  town  of  Bellefonte  un- 
til a courthouse  should  be  erected.  Another 


far-sighted  and  wise  provision  of  the  same 
act  was  for  the  selection  of  three  persons  to 
act  as  trustees,  who  were  authorized  to  take 
and  receive  moneys,  grants  of  land,  pledges, 
bonds,  levies  and  other  properties  that 
might  come  to  them ; to  invest  and  manage 
the  same  and  use  one-half  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds for  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the 
support  of  a public  school  in  the  county 
and  the  other  half  to  build  a court  house, 
jail  and  other  county  buildings.  The  courts 
for  Centre  county  were  held  at  Bellefonte 
till  1807,  during  which  year  that  county  be- 
came a part  of  the  middle  district  of  the  Su- 
preme court  then  formed,  and  Sunbury  was 
fixed  as  the  place  for  holding  courts.  Be- 
sides the  regular  courts  held  in  the  county 
and  district,  there  were  also  provided  for 
and  held  special  courts  of  common  pleas, 
the  necessity  for  such  courts  having  arisen 
in  cases  where,  because  of  some  personal  in- 
terest in  the  issues  involved,  the  presiding 
judges  were  regarded  as  unfitted  to  sit  at 
the  trials.  Such  special  courts  were  held  by 
the  president  judge  of  some  neighboring 
county  at  first  by  the  one  residing  nearest 
the  county  where  such  cases  were  pending, 
but  later  by  any  authorized  president  judge 
in  the  state.  These  courts,  regulated  by  leg- 
islative enactments,  were  subject  to  changes 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  1818  they  were 
for  a time  done  away  with  in  Centre  and 
Clearfield  counties,  but  three  years  later  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  president  judge 
of  the  Ninth  district  to  hold  special  courts 
in  that-  as  well  as  in  Mifflin  and  Huntingdon 
counties,  and  the  president  judge  of  the 
Fourth  district  rendered  like  services  in  the 
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county  of  Bradford.  At  a still  later  data 
Centre  county  was  brought  within  the  regu- 
lations of  the  legislative  enactment  of  1834, 
which  reorganized  the  courts  throughout  the 
state. 

Under  this  act  the  Fourth  judicial  district 
was  made  up  of  Mifflin,  Jefferson,  Hunting- 
don, Clearfield  and  Centre  counties,  and  so 
continued  till  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  in  March,  1842,  changed  it  to  com- 
prise the  counties  of  Clearfield,  Centre  and 
Clinton,  and  it  Avas  made  the  duty  of  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  appoint  for  each 
district  a president  judge,  and  in  each  coun- 
ty two  associate  judges,  their  terms  of  of- 
fice to  be  during  their  good  behavior.  This 
last  provision  was  changed  under  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  of  1838,  when  the  terms 
of  the  judges  were  limited,  those  of  the  Su- 
preme court  to  fifteen  years,  of  common 
pleas  courts  to  ten  years,  and  of  associate 
judges  to  five  years.  This  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  judges  remained  in  the  governor  till 
1850,  when  the  legislative  act  making  the 
judicial  office  elective  was  enacted. 

Besides  the  courts  named,  circuit  courts 
also  were  held  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
general  judiciary  act  of  1834,  but  they  were 
the  subject  of  numerous  legislative  enact- 
ments and  changes,  and  during  that  year 
were  abolished  and  their  records  turned 
over  to  the  respective  counties  whence  they 
had  been  taken. 

Centre  county’s  first  common  pleas  court 
was  held  in  the  house  of  James  Dunlop,  in 
Bellefonte,  in  November,  1800,  before  James 
Potter  and  John  Barber,  before  whom,  to- 
gether with  Adam  Harper  and  Robert 
Boggs,  flic  next  common  pleas  court  also 
was  held  in  1801,  and  also  before  whom  the 
first  quarter  session  in  Centre  county  Avas 
held  in  January,  1801. 

James  Riddle  presided  at  the  first  court 
held  in  Centre  county  for  the  trial  of  cases 
in  April,  1801,  he  being  president  judge  of 
the  Fourth  judicial  district  when  the  county 


was  organized,  and  also  before  him  and  his 
associates  during  the  same  month  Avas  held 
a court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  a court 
of  quarter  sessions. 

Thomas  Cooper  followed  Judge  Riddle  as 
president  judge  of  the  district  and  came  to 
the  bench  of  Centre  county  in  November 
1804,  and  served  till  1800.  Jonathan  Walker, 
who  succeeded  Judge  Riddle,  presided  over 
Ihe  courts  of  the  Fourth  district,  comprising 
Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Bedford  and  Centre 
counties,  till  April,  1818.  Judge  Walker 
was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  distinguished 
jurist.  A resident  of  Bellefonte,  he  began 
his  professional  Avork  about  the  year  1790. 
He  took  his  place  on  the  bench  as  president 
judge  in  March,  1806,  under  appointment  of 
Governor  McKean,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  a little  more  than  tAvelve  years. 

Hon.  Charles  Huston,  his  successor,  Avho 
Avas  commissioned  in  July,  1818,  began  his 
practice  in  Lycoming  county  in  1795.  He 
presided  over  the  courts  of  the  district  eight 
years,  and  Avas  noted  as  a jurist  of  marked 
ability,  sound  learning  and  ripe  scholarship. 
He  left  the  district  bench  in  1826  to  take 
his  place  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  state, 
Avhere  he  served  with  distinction  till  1845, 
Avhen  his  commission  expired.  Beginning 
Avhen  a young  lawyer  he  made  a special 
study  of  original  land  titles  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject, completed  in  1849  when  he  Avas  past 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  is  a lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  masterful  mind,  scholarly  re- 
search and  legal  acumen.  II is  death  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
work. 

Hon.  Thomas  Burnside  followed  Judge 
Huston  as  president  judge  of  the  district  and 
served  there  until  transferred  to  the  district 
comprising  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties 
in  1841.  As  in  1826  he  succeeded  Judge  Hus- 
ton on  the  district  bench,  so  in  1S45  he  again 
took  the  place  vacated  by  him  in  the  Su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  Avhere  he  rendered 
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lasting  service.  He  died  at  Germantown  in 
1851.  He  had  been  prominent  as  a lawyer 
from  1804,  state  senator  in  1811,  congress- 
man in  1816,  and  in  1826  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  Fourth  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Judge  A.  H.  Wilson  relates  this  incident 
as  characteristic  of  Judge  Burnside:  “I 

was  concerned  at  the  bar  for  an  Irishman 
who  had  been,  with  others,  charged  and  tried 
for  riot.  To  my  utter  surprise,  he  was  called 
up  with  the  others  for  sentence.  When  I 
remonstrated — ‘why,  the  evidence  shows 
clearly,  Your  Honor,  that  my  client  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  when  the  riot 
took  place.’  ‘It  don’t  matter,’  said  Judge 
Burnside,  ‘if  he  could  have  gotten  over,  he 
would  have  been  in  it.  ’ ” 

When  Judge  Burnside  went  to  the  Su- 
preme court  the  place  vacated  by  him  on  the 
district  bench  was  filled  by  appointment  of 
George  W.  Woodward,  and  when  the  gen- 
eral judicial  act  of  1850,  making  the  office 
of  judge  elective  became  operative,  he  was' 
the  first  to  be  elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent judge  in  the  Fourth  district. 

Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver  was  born  at 
Millerstown,  Perry  county,  Pa.,  October  21, 
1837.  More  than  five  generations  of  his 
family  have  lived  in  the  Keystone  state,  the 
original  ancestor,  Peter  Beaver,  having 
come  from  the  Palatinate  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1741,  and  settled  in  Chester  county.  In 
every  important  epoch  since  the  immigra- 
tion of  Peter  Beaver,  members  of  this  fam- 
ily have  been  prominent  factors  and  have 
contributed  much  to  the  history  of  the  Key- 
stone state.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  as 
well  as  in  the  later  struggle  that  marked 
the  progress  of  cultivation  and  civilization, 
their  names  appear  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. After  the  colonies  had  gained  their 
liberty,  George  Beaver,  a grandson  of  the 
Huguenot  immigrant,  who  was  a veteran  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  settled  in  Franklin 
county,  while  Jacob  Beaver,  one  of  his 


grandsons,  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  many  years  later  established  his 
home  in  Millerstown,  Perry  county. 

James  A.  Beaver  spent  his  early  boyhood 
in  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
his  father  having  died  when  he  was  but 
three  years  of  age;  and,  after  having  taken 
a course  in  the  schools  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  he  later  attended  the  Pine 
Grove  academy  in  Centre  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  prepared  for  Jefferson 
college  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson  col- 
lege), from  which  he  graduated  in  1856.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  in  September  of  the 
year  of  his  graduation  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  H.  N.  McAllis- 
ter, Escp,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cen- 
tre county  in  January,  1859. 

While  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  he  be- 
gan to  manifest  a fondness  for  military  life, 
and  became  the  second  lieutenant  in  the 
military  organization  of  some  renown  known 
as  the  “Bellefonte  Fencibles,”  of  which  An- 
drew G.  Curtin,  the  famous  war  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  captain.  A few 
years  later,  when  the  news  reached  him  that 
Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon,  he  was 
given  the  commission  by  his  former  captain 
as  first  lieutenant  in  Company  H,  Second 
regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1861,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  his  professional  labors  and  with  Pat- 
terson’s column  entered  the  active  service  of 
his  country  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  He 
was  quickly  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  Forty-fifth  regiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteei’s,  which  position  he  resigned  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1862,  to  become  col- 
onel of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  as  the  “Cen- 
tre County  Regiment.”  On  account  of  dis- 
tinguished sei’vice  he  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general, United  States  Volunteers,  in 
August,  1864;  and  having  received  serious 
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wounds  in  battle  in  the  engagement  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  at  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  having  lost  his  right  leg  at  the  ill- 
fated  affair  at  Ream’s  Station,  August,  1864, 
he  was,  on  December  22,  1864,  mustered  out 
of  the  service  “on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle.”  His  latest  connection 
with  the  military  affairs  of  his  state  was  as 
brigadier-general  and  major-general  and  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1872  to  1887,  during,  which  time  he  deserves 
much  credit  for  bringing  the  National 
Guard  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

His  first  political  office  was  that  of  chief 
burgess  of  Bellefonte  in  1865,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present  he  has  served  his  party 
with  distinguished  ability  and  unswerving 
loyalty.  In  1881  he  received  the  Republi- 
can caucus  nomination  for  United  States 
senator,  but  failed  of  election  because  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  in  his  party,  to  which  he 
was  in  nowise  a party.  In  1882  he  received 
the  unanimous  nomination  of  his  party  for 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  but  owing  to  a 
continuance  of  party  troubles  an  indepen- 
dent Republican  ticket  was  placed  in  the 
field  and  his  opponent,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, Robert  E.  Pattison,  was  elected.  In 
1886  he  was  renominated  and  was  elected  by 
a handsome  majority.  As  governor  of  the 
state  his  administration  stands  out  as  clear 
and  full  of  vigor  and  aggressiveness  as  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth,  under  his  leadership, 
were  faithfully  administered  and  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  carefully  guarded. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  the  commonwealth,  he  returned 
to  his  own  town,  Bellefonte,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  connection 
with  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  prior  to  his  election  as  governor. 
He  took  his  old  place  in  the  community  and, 
when  called  by  his  townsmen  to  represent 
one  of  the  wards  of  the  borough  of  Belle- 
fonte in  the  town  council,  be  assumed  the 
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duties  of  the  position  and  gave  to  their  dis- 
charge the  same  care  and  attention  which 
had  characterized  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

When  the  superior  court  of  Pennsylvania 
was  organized,  under  and  by  authority  of 
the  act  of  1895,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its 
judges  and  served  under  this  commission  un- 
til the  first  Monday  in  January,  1896,  having 
in  the  meantime  been  elected  to  succeed 
himself  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years,  which 
will  expire  in  1906. 

General  Beaver’s  experience  in  public  af- 
fairs, his  splendid  culture  and  unquestioned 
ability  as  a public  speaker  have  made  him 
widely  known  over  the  entire  commonwealth 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  state, 
and  in  the  campaigns  of  1880,  1884  and  1888 
he  was  heard  from  the  political  rostrum  in 
many  of  the  New  England  states  and 
through  part  of  the  middle'West. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  brave  and 
courageous  general,  vigorous  and  distin- 
guished governor  and  eminent  jurist  has,  by 
his  lifework,  added  much  luster  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  state  and  the  county  of  his 
adoption,  and  few  men  have  received 
greater  acknowledgment  of  his  usefulness 
and  high  standing  as  a citizen,  and  seldom 
has  the  state  been  so  devotedly  served. 

Hon.  Thomas  T.  Hale,  who  was  appointed 
president  judge  in  1851,  to  serve  out  an  unex- 
pired term,  presided  over  the  several  courts 
till  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  the 
first  of  the  following  December.  Judge  Hale, 
born  in  1810,  spent  his  boyhood  on  a farm, 
receiving  such  education  as  was  afforded 
by  the  district  schools.  Studied  law  with 
Mr.  Elias  W.  Hale,  of  Lewistown,  where,  in 
1832,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Mifflin 
county.  He  had  a genius  for  hard  work, 
was  a careful  and  close  student  and  rose 
rapidly  to  a leading  place  in  his  profession, 
being  noted  as  a most  skilful  and  success- 
ful trial  lawyer.  He  was  a convincing 
speaker,  famous  as  a campaign  orator,  and 
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took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Whig  party.  He  became  a Republican  when 
that  party  came  into  existence,  in  1856,  and 
a few  years  later  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  three  terms,  being  elected 
the  third  time  on  an  independent  ticket.  In 
Congress  he  served  on  the  committee  on 
claims,  of  which,  during  his  last  term,  he  was 
chairman.  Resuming  his  practice  at  Belle- 
fonte  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress in  1865,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
while  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a case,  and  died 
on  April  6 of  that  year. 

Hon.  Alexander  Jordan,  who  succeeded 
Judge  Hale  as  president  judge  of  the  Fourth 
district,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  of- 
fice with  great  fidelity,  and  during  his  brief 
service  attained  a wide  popularity.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a man  of  affairs,  and  in  1856 
gave  up  his  professional  work  and  devoted 
himself  to  other  lines  of  business  that  had 
crowded  in  upon  him.  lie  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  building  the  Tyrone  & Clear- 
field railroad,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
develop  his  extensive  tracts  of  coal  lands 
in  Cambria,  Centre  and  Clearfield  counties, 
and  from  1856  to  1870  served  as  its  presi- 
dent, Though  his  time  of  service  as  presi- 
dent judge  in  the  Fourth  district  was  short, 
he  served  in  that  capacity  many  years  in  a 
neighboring  district. 

Hon.  James  Burnside,  who  came  to  the  of- 
fice as  president  judge  in  1853.  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Bigler,  was  afterwards 
elected  by  the  people  of.  the  district,  and 
served  with  distinction  till  his  accidental 
death,  which  occurred  in  1856.  A native  of 
Centre  county,  he  was  born  in  1809.  Gradu- 
ated from  Dickinson  college  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  then  studied  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Burnside, 
at  Bellefonte.  Except  a short  time  spent  in 
Dauphin  county  soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar, . lie  spent  his  professional  life  at 
Bellefonte. 

Hon.  James  Gamble,  who  was  appointed  to 


serve  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Burnside, 
presided  over  the  courts  of  the  district  till 
the  election  of  his  successor  in  1859,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  president  judge  of  a 
neighboring  district. 

Hon.  Samuel  Linn,  who  succeeded  to  the 
office  in  1859,  was  born  at  Bellefonte  in  1820. 
and  was  a son  of  Rev.  James  Linn,  D.  D.,  for 
fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  place.  As  a boy  he 
had  a predilection  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits and  developed  unusual  ability  in 
that  line,  and  as  a civil  engineer.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law  about  the 
time  of  attaining  his  majority,  and  in  1843 
Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bellefonte,  where 
he  at  once  began  practice.  Later  he  A\ras  a 
co-partner  Avith  James  T.  Hale,  Avitli  whom 
he  had  studied,  and  still  later  Avith  Mr.  W. 
P.  Wilson.  Judge  Linn  Avas  knoAAm  for  his 
sound  learning  and  clear  conception  of  the 
laAv.  He  attained  a wide  reputation  as  the 
author  of  “Linn’s  Analytical  Index.’’  He 
presided  over  the  courts  of  Centre,  Clear- 
field and  Clinton  counties  from  1859  till 
1868,  AAthen  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  afterwards  resumed  his  profes- 
sion and  carried  on  an  active  practice  until 
his  death. 

Hon.  Austin  0.  Furst  succeeded  Judge 
Hoy  to  the  bench  of  Centre  county  in  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  the  latter  having  failed  of  elec- 
tion in  November,  1884.  Among  the  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  the  state  there  Avas  per- 
haps none  at  that  time  more  deseiwing  of 
this  mark  of  confidence  and  esteem  than  the 
jurist  Avhom  the  people  of  the  Forty-ninth 
judicial  district,  then  composed  of  Centre 
and  Huntingdon  counties,  elevated  to  the 
bench. 

Judge  Furst  Avas  strikingly  possessed  of 
that  mental  A’igor  and  tireless  application 
Avhicli  so  aptly  becomes  the  groundwork  of 
a life  of  usefulness  and  distinction,  and 
when  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law  he  very  easily  mastered  its  intricacies 
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and  established  for  himself  a reputation  for 
legal  acumen  that  made  him  the  natural  can- 
didate for  judicial  honors.  Prior  to  his  can- 
didacy in  the  fall  of  1884  he  was  prominent 
in  the  politics  of  his  party  and  was  heard 
frequently  by  the  people  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania in  support  of  the  principles  of  his 
people.  Being  but  fifty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  elected  he  was  in  the  full  strength  of 
his  mentality,  and  took  up  the  trying  duties 
of  his  position  with  great  earnestness.  With 
a conscience  sensitive,  yet  firm,  and  with  a 
disposition  tender  and  sympathetic,  he  was 
at  all  times  considerate  of  the  interests  of 
all  parties  whose  rights  were  submitted  to 
his  arbitrament,  and  he  measured  up  to  all 
the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  ex- 
alted public  station  to  which  he  was  chosen. 

He  was  born  near  Salona  in  the  year  1834, 
in  the  portion  of  Centre  county  from  which 
Clinton  county  was  subsequently  formed.  His 
preparatory  education  was  acquired  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  vicinity  and  the  academy 
at  Salona,  and  later  he  entered  Dickinson 
seminary,  at  Williamsport,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1854  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  His  desire  for  a more  liberal  edu- 
cation led  him  to  seek  admission  to  Dickin- 
son college,  at  Carlisle,  but  illness  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  studies  and  he  returned 
home.  With  a strong  and  over-ruling  in- 
clination for  the  law  he  later  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  brother,  Cline  G.  Furst,  at 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  and  in  1860  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Clinton  county.  The  following 
year  he  removed  to  Bellefonte,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  courts  of  Centre  county  on 
January  28,  1861,  and  has  since  that  time 
resided  in  the  county  in  which  most  of  his 
life-work  has  been  performed. 

His  identification  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  serving  continuously  as  an  elder  since 
1863,  is  a fitting  testimonial  of  the  religious 
interest  planted  in  his  heart  by  his  parents, 
John  and  Barbara  Furst,  who  were  of  that 
sturdy  and  courageous  stock  settled  early  in 


the  history  of  central  Pennsylvania,  and  who 
planted  the  standard  for  high  and  correct 
moral  living,  not  only  within  their  own 
household,  but  in  the  community  in  which 
they  lived. 

Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  his  life  has- 
been  largely  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  law  and  equity, 
and  he  has  served  his  jealous  mistress  as 
faithfully  as  any  member  of  the  bar  who 
were  cotemporaries  of  his.  The  pronounced 
mental  characteristics  of  the  man  were  an 
analytical  mind,  a remarkably  retentive 
memory,  so  that  he  came  to  his  legal  con- 
clusions with  a degree  of  correctness  that 
gave  him  an  enviable  record  before  all  the 
judges  of  the  appellate  courts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. His  strict  sobriety  has  enabled 
him  to  retain  the  vigor  and  energy  of  a very 
much  younger  man,  and  he  is  still  the 
worthiest  foe  that  can  be  met  at  the  counsel 
table.  His  large  and  varied  knowledge  of 
language  and  literature,  and  his  broad  re- 
search in  historical  lore  make  him  a most 
forceful  advocate  before  a jury,  and  his 
career  since  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of 
ten  years  upon  the  bench,  has  been  filled 
with  the  work  of  the  busy  lawyer,  and  has 
taken  him  into  many  of  the  courts  of  the 
state,  where  his  exceptional  ability  has 
served  a very  large  clientage.  He  has  ar- 
gued with  consummate  skill  new  and 
hitherto  unsettled  legal  propositions  in  all 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially within  the  domain  of  equity  and  eject- 
ment law  he  easily  stands  among  the  fore- 
most members  of  his  profession. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.MoEnally,  who  was  the  next 
president  judge  of  the  district,  was  a worthy 
successor  of  the  eminent  lawyers  and  jurists 
who  preceded  him.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1843,  and  is  a resident  of  Clearfield 
county,  where  he  still  conducts  an  active 
practice. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Mayer,  following  Judge 
McEnally,  took  his  place  on  the  district 
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bench  as  president  judge  in  December,  1868, 
being  a resident  of  Clinton  county.  A fair- 
minded  and  able  lawyer,  lie  made  a worthy 
record  as  an  upright,  clear  headed  and  just 
judge. 

Hon.  John  Holden  Orvis.— In  1873  the 
general  assembly  enacted  a law  providing 
for  an  additional  law  judge  in  this  district, 
and  Hon.  John  Holden  Orvis,  then  serving 
his  second  term  in  the  Legislature,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  by  Governor  Hartranft. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  for  a term 
of  ten  years.  Judge  Orvis  was  pre-emi- 
nently a self-made  man.  A native  of  Tioga 
county,  and  was  born  in  1835,  he  acquired 
a fair  English  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  when  but  fifteen  years  old, 
taught  a district  school.  He  also  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  and  worked  at  it  and  taught 
school  for  several  years,  in  the  meantime  at- 
tending one  term  at  New  London  academy, 
and  employing  his  spare  time  in  the  study 
of  law  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  L.  At- 
wood, of  Lock  Haven.  In  1856  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  six  years  later  set- 
tled at  Bellefonte.  He  soon  took  a leading 
place  in  his  profession,  and  by  his  upright 
living,  force  of  character  and  manly  virtues, 
commanded  the  respect  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  all  who  came  within  the  range  of 
his  influence.  He  was  broad-minded  and 
clear-headed,  able  to  grasp  at  once  the  intri- 
cate points  of  a case,  and  as  a lawyer  and 
judge,  was  noted  for  his  retentive  memory, 
quick  perception  and  executive  force. 

Hon.  Adam  Hoy,  who  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  district  comprising  Centre 
and  Huntingdon  counties  on  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Orvis,  in  1883.  served  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.-  He  was  a native  of  Centre 
county,  born  in  1827,  and  after  being  grad- 
uated from  Pennsylvania  college  in  1856, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1858  was  admitted  to  the  Centre  county 
bar,  After  his  appointment  as  president 


judge,  he  was  nominated  for  election  to  the 
same  office,  but  was  defeated  by  Austin  O. 
Furst.  His  death  occurred  in  1887  at  Belle- 
fonte. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  names 
that  have  adorned  the  judicial  roll  in  Centre 
county  appear  those  of  the  following  asso- 
ciate judges,  to-wit : James  Potter,  John 

Barber,  Adam  Harper,  Robert  Boggs,  Isaac 
McKinney,  Jacob  Kryder,  William  Smith, 
John  Shafer,  John  Hasson,  Samuel  Stro- 
hecker,  William  Birchfield,  Henry  Barnhart. 
Samuel  H.  Stover,  John  S.  Proudfoot,  John 
Hosterman,  William  Allison,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Love, 
Henry  Dof't.  John  Irwin,  John  Divens, 
Samuel  Frank,  C.  A.  Faulkner  and  Thomas 
F.  Riley. 

In  the  circuit  courts  which  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was  for  a 
time  the  practice  for  some  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  bench  to  preside,  but 
that  service  was  later  rendered  by  one  of 
them.  Among  those  who  presided  over  this 
court  in  Centre  county  appear  the  names  of 
Jasper  Yeates  and  Hugh  H.  Brackenridge, 
in  1802 ; Thomas  Smith  and  Hugh  H.  Brack- 
enridge, in  1804:  Chief  Justice  William 
Tilghman,  1806;  Thomas  Smith,  in  1807,  and 
Hugh  H.  Brackenridge,  in  1808. 

Many  honored  names  have  graced  the 
long  membership  roll  of  the  Centre  county 
bar;  names  of  men  who  wrought  long  and 
well,  and  the  force  and  influence  of  whose 
lives  and  example  have  long  survived  them. 
To  this  class  belong  Hon.  William  W.  Potter, 
who  was  born  about  1791,  the  son  of  James 
Potter,  a resident  of  Bellefonte,  and  for 
many  years  associate  judge.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dickinson  college,  studied  law  un- 
der Judge  Charles  Huston,  and  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  day,  both  at  the  bar  and 
in  politics.  Though  in  a position  to  demand 
position  on  recognition,  he  did  not  care  for 
official  honors,  at  one  time  refusing  to  accept 
the  office  of  president  judge,  and  again  de- 
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dining  the  nomination  for  Congress.  That 
was  in  1832.  Three  years  later  he  allowed 
his  name  to  be  used  and  was  elected  con- 
gressman from  his  district,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  office  in  1838.  His  death, 
in  the  fall  of  1839,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
years,  was  mourned  as  an  irreparable  pub- 
lic loss. 

Hon.  John  Blanchard,  another  early  mem- 
ber of  Centre  county  bar,  rose  from  com- 
parative obscurity  to  a position  of  emi- 
nence. Born  in  1787,  on  a farm  in  Cale- 
donia county,  Vermont,  his  early  educa- 
tional privileges  were  confined  to  those  of  a 
district  school.  He  worked  on  a farm  and 
taught  school  until  he  attained  his  majority, 
employing  his  spare  time  in  the  study  pre- 
paratory for  Dartmouth  college,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1812.  He  settled  at 
York,  Pa.,  about  this  time,  arid  there  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  supporting  himself  by 
teaching.  He  began  his  practice  at  Lewis- 
town,  but  in  1815  moved  to  Bellefonte, 
where  he  afterwards  made  his  home.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  and  while 
serving  there  was  stricken  with  an  illness 
that  proved  fatal  before  he  reached  his 
home.  He  died  in  1849. 

Mr.  Bond  Valentine,  is  the  honored  name 
of  another  who  removed  from  Chester 
county  to  Centre  county  about  1815,  while 
he  was  yet  a boy.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  rose  rapidly  to  a place  of  prominence 
and  influence,  and  practiced  his  profession 
at  Bellefonte  till  1841.  Reared  by  parents 
who  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  lie  never  outgrew  the  influence  of 
his  early  life,  and  when,  in  1841,  he  aban- 
doned his  profession,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  of  that 
religious  sect.  He  lived  till  1863. 

James  MacManus,  was  not  only  a lawyer 
of  note,  but  also  for  many  years  one  of  Cen- 
tre county’s  prominent  officials.  A native  of 
Carlisle,  he  was  born  in  1806,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  began  the  study  of  law  under 


the  direction  of  Hon.  Thomas  Burnside,  at 
Bellefonte.  The  year  following  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  1826,  ho  was  made  deputy 
attorney  general  for  Clearfield  county,  and 
by  successive  reappointments  filled  the  same 
office  during  the  years  1828  and  1829.  lie 
performed  like  service  for  Centre  and  Clear- 
field counties  in  1830,  1831,  1832  and  1833, 
and  in  1839,  and  declined  a reappointment 
in  1844.  From  1841  to  1844.  inclusive,  he 
was  a member  of  the  state  Legislature. 
Though  urged  to  stand  as  a nominee  for 
Congress,  he  declined,  preferring  to  devote 
himself  to  his  professional  work,  and  for  a 
like  reason,  declined  an  appointment  as 
president  judge  of  his  district,  and  carried 
on  active  practice  until  his  decease. 

Daniel  Hardman  Hastings  was  still  an- 
other farmer  boy  who  made  his  way  from  a 
lowly  position  to  the  head  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment. He  was  born  near  Salona,  Pa., 
February  26,  1849,  and  had  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  a country  boy  working  on  a 
farm  and  attending  the  district  schools.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  until  1888,  carried  on  a gen- 
eral practice  of  law.  With  a genius  for  hard 
work  and  endowed  with  superior  executive 
abilities,  he  was  largely  engaged  in  matters 
outside  of  his  professional  work  and  became 
heavily  interested  in  coal  and  mining  prop- 
erties and  in  financial  institutions.  He  was 
active  in  the  councils  and  affairs  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  was  elected  adjutant  of 
the  state  in  1887,  and  the  following  year  Avas 
delegate-at-large  to  the  national  Republican 
convention.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
of  all  classes  and  at  the  time  of  the  Johns- 
town disaster,  in  1889,  was  placed  in  full 
charge  of  the  relief  measures.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1894.  In  1896 
as  chairman  of  the  state  delegation  to  the 
national  convention,  he  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 
He  filled  the  governor’s  chair  until  1899. 
Governor  Hastings  was  for  many  years  a 
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resident  of  Bellefonte,  where  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  his  sudden  death 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  on  January  9,  1903, 
was  mourned  as  a public  calamity. 

Hon.  John  G.  Love,  who  succeeded  Judge 
Furst  upon  the  bench  of  the  Forty-ninth 
judicial  district,  then  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Centre  and  Huntingdon,  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1895.  He  completes  the  long  line 
of  illustrious  and  efficient  judges  that  have 
adorned  the  judicial  office  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  now  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  ten  years  of  service  he  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  and  judicial  fairness  which  has 
characterized  the  courts  of  this  county  and 
district  has  not  been  impaired  during  his 
administration  of  the  law. 

Judge  Love  is  a native  of  the  county,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Stormstown,  December  18, 
1843.  His  early  training  was  obtained  upon 
a.  farm  in  the  days  when  the  strenuous  work 
of  clearing  land  was  a part  of  the  daily  work 
of  the  farmer,  who,  frequently,  as  did  his 
father  settled  in  a neighborhood  largely 
covered  with  timber,  and  cleared  a portion 
of  land  and  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 

With  some  experience  as  a clerk  in  a 
country  store  he  began  to  show  a fondness 
for  books,  and  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  he  soon  became  proficient  in 
the  common  school  branches,  and  later  at- 
tended Dickinson  seminary,  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  as  a student 
through  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861. 

While  at  Avork  upon  his  father’s  farm  in 
the  summer  of  1863  he  learned  of  Lee’s  in- 
vasion into  Pennsylvania,  and  with  his 
patriotism  fired  he  left  home  in  June  of  that 
year  and  joined  the  military  force,  proceed- 
ing into  Fulton  county,  and  later  entering 
the  cavalry  service  and  attaching  himself 
to  the  Twenty-second  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 
He  Avas  mustered  out  in  1864,  having  seen 


some  service  about  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
through  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

In  1865  he  entered  the  laAv  office  of  Ed- 
mund Blanchard,  in  Bellefonte,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1866  began  a course  in  the  laAv  uni- 
versity, in  Albany,  X.  Y.  He  had  as  a class- 
mate the  distinguished  William  McKinley, 
Avho  later  became  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  faithful  application  he 
graduated  from  the  Albany  Lave  university 
in  June,  1867,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  of  New  York.  In 
.the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  Avas  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  Centre  county  bar,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  he  has  assiduously  fol- 
loAved  his  profession  with  very  much  credit 
to  himself  and  with  pronounced  success. 

Judge  Love  is  not  only  known  for  his  legal 
acumen  but  as  a trial  lawyer  he  established 
for  himself  a very  prominent  place  as  an 
invincible  advocate  of  the  interests  of  his 
client.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  trait  of 
his  life  that  at  once  served  him  upon  the 
bench  is  a fine  analytical  mind,  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  distinguish  cases  and  apply  legal 
principles.  This  has  brought  to  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  reversed  in  his  nearly 
ten  years  of  service  but  five  times  out  of  at 
least  fifty-five  cases  revieAved  by  the  appel- 
late courts  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  most 
important  cases  have  been  heard  before  him. 
the  most  notable  of  which  Avas  the  hearing 
upon  the  right  of  the  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  veto  the  separate  items  of  the 
general  appropriation  bill.  This  right  was 
disputed  by  many  of  the  judges  of  the  state, 
and  in  a very  clear  and  concisely  prepared 
opinion  he  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
governor  to  inquire  into  and  pass  upon  the 
separate  items  of  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
in  this  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench  the  county 
of  Centre  has  become  a separate  judicial 
district,  and  when  he  assumed  his  official 
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duties  the  trial  calendar  was  at  least  a year 
or  more  behind,  but  with  remarkable  vigor 
and  a disposition  to  dispatch  business  he  lias 
made  it  possible  now  to  bring  a cause  to  trial 
within  three  months  after  the  summons  has 
been  issued  and  served.  With  his  keen  per- 
ception of  the  law,  with  an  even  tempera- 
ment and  with  fearless  judgment  he  has 
placed  this  county  among  the  foremost  in 
the  administration  of  our  courts  and  has 
added  to  the  luster  of  a judiciary  that  has 
been  honored  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished minds  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Andrew  G.  Curtin,  another  eminent  law- 
yer and  statesman  who  received  his  legal 
education  under  W.  W.  Potter  and  Judge 
Reed’s  law  department  of  Dickinson  col- 
lege, was  of  Irish  lineage,  a native  of  Belle- 
fonte,  and  born  in  1817,  twenty-four  years 
after  his  father,  Roland  Curtin,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  from  Ireland.  After 
finishing  his  academic  studies,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  was  admitted  to  the  Centre 
county  bar,  and  at  once  began  an  active 
practice.  He  was  an  eloquent  public  speaker, 
and  took  an  active  and  aggressive  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  General  Harrison  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1844.  Four  years  later  he  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  Henry  Clay  throughout 
the  state,  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  col- 
lege in  1852';  in  1854  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  served  his  term,  and  in  1860 
was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
and  re-elected  for  a second  term.  Governor 
Curtin  declined  the  offer  of  a foreign  min- 
istry from  President  Lincoln,  in  1863,  and 
again  refused  a like  offer  in  1865.  Soon 
after  General  Grant’s  first  election  to  the 
presidency,  in  1868,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  Russia,  and  in  1873  performed  his 
last  work  as  public  official  as  a member  of 
the  state  constitutional  convention. 

S.  Miles  Green,  another  of  Centre  county’s 
early  day  lawyers,  was  a native  of  Miles- 


burg,  where  he  was  born  in  1797.  After  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  settled  in  Clearfield  county,  where 
he  became  attorney  general.  He  afterwards 
practiced  at  Meadville  a number  of  years, 
and  till  the  end  of  his  life  continued  in 
active  professional  work,  ranking  among  the 
leading  influential  lawyers  of  his  time. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  honored  men  whose 
memories  are  cherished,  and  whom  the  bar 
of  Centre  county  delights  to  honor,  and 
while  there  remains  a host  of  others  equally 
worthy,  limited  space  prevents  individual 
mention  of  them. 

Wilbur  F.  Reeder,  who  was  born  near 
Catawissa,  Pennsylvania,  January  7,  1855, 
traces  his  paternal  ancestry  back  through 
six  generations  to  John  Reeder,  who  immi- 
grated from  Norfolk,  England,  and  settled 
at  Newton,  Long  Island,  in  1656.  John 
Reeder  (2nd),  coming  probably  from  New 
Jersey,  settled  near  the  present  site  of  Elys- 
burg,  Pa.,  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Driven  out  by  the  Indians,  he  remained 
away  some  seven  years,  and  on  his  return 
married  Elizabeth  Fisher,  who  was  born  in 
Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1774,  and 
died  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1840.  After  1799,  John  (2nd)  and 
his  family  moved  to  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where  he 
died  in  1873.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Fisher, 
was  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Catherine 
(Mineger)  Fisher,  the  former  the  progenitor 
of  the  Fisher  family  in  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Saxony  in  1734,  and  with  a sis- 
ter, Elizabeth,  immigrated  to  America  about 
1747,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  then  a Ger- 
man colony.  He  removed  to  Northumber- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1788,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
wife,  a native  of  Holland,  was  born  in  1746. 

Joseph  Reeder,  a son  of  John  Reeder 
(2nd),  was  born  at  Bear  Gap,  Northumber- 
land county,  in  1799;  married  Catherine 
Mutcheler,  who  was  born  in  1792  and  died 
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in  1852,  and  settled  near  Elysburg,  where  he 
owned  a large  plantation  and  lived  until 
1853.  Then,  until  1859,  he  was  a merchant 
at  Paxmos,  whence  he  moved  to  Northum- 
berland county  and  engaged  in  farming  un- 
til 1870.  He  died  at  Elysburg  in  1881.  He 
and  his  wife,  Catherine,  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Catherine 
was  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Fisher)  Mutcheler,  the  former  from  what 
is  now  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
latter,  born  in  1769,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Fisher,  hereinabove  named.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1788,  and  in  1791  settled  on  a tract 
of  land  on  Little  Roaring  creek,  Columbia 
county,  Pennsylvania.  In  after  years  he  was 
engaged  in  weaving  flannels  and  woolen 
fabrics.  They  were  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church. 

Hiram  J.  Reeder,  a son  of  Joseph  Reeder, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Rush 
township,  Northumberland  county,  March  5, 
1826,  married,  in  1849,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Tietsworth)  Yocum, 
who  was  born  in  1830.  They  lived  on  a farm 
near  Catawissa,  from  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage till  1870,  when  they  moved  to  Cata- 
wissa. From  1863  to  1870  he  was  justice  of 
the  peace  and  elected  county  commissioner 
in  1870  for  three  years,  and  in  1873  was 
again  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for 
five  years.  He  is  an  influential  citi- 
zen, a prominent  Mason  and,  with  his 
wife,  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Of  three  children  born  to  them, 
Joseph,  born  in  1851,  died  in  I860,  and 
George  C.,  born  in  1853,  died  in  1863.  Wil- 
bur F.,  graduated  from  Dickinson  seminary, 
Williamsport,  in  1875,  with  a degree  of  B.  A. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Bush, 
Yocum  and  Hastings,  at  Bellefonte,  and  in 
May,  1877,  after  a rigid  examination,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  is  a clear  thinker 
and  a painstaking  student,  and  in  his  prac- 
tice has  achieved  most  gratifying  success. 


In  1881  he  became  associated  as  a partner 
with  Mr.  D.  H.  Hastings,  aftemvards  adju- 
tant general  and  governor  of  the  state.  He 
early  became  known  as  an  able  and  reliable 
counsellor  and  advocate,  and  during  his 
partner’s  official  terms  he  successfully  con- 
ducted and  cared  for  their  large  practice. 
As  early  as  January,  1889,  Mr.  Reeder  con- 
ducted his  first  murder  trial,  in  which,  after 
a most  bitter  legal  contest,  he  secured  an 
acquittal  of  the  accused.  Again,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  he  successfully  conducted  the  de- 
fense of  one  charged  with  murder,  and  won 
from  the  local  press  high  praise  for  his  mas- 
terful conduct  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Reeder  has  been  somewhat  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
several  times  served  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican county  committee.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  as  a candidate  for 
judgeship,  an  office  for  which  his  logical 
and  judicial  mind  and  his  professional  at- 
tainments eminently  fit  him. 

Mr.  Reeder  has  been  identified  with  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guards  since  1880. 
He  Avas  a private  of  Company  B.  Fifth  regi- 
ment ; corporal,  July,  1880;  discharged,  Feb- 
ruary, 1882 ; first  lieutenant  Company  B. 
July  22,  1889;  re-enlisted  July  23,  1894;  ap- 
pointed assistant  adjutant  general  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander-in-chief  January  5, 
1895.  Colonel  Reeder  Avas  on  duty  at  Home- 
stead in  July,  1892,  and  at  PunxsutaAvney 
in  June  and  July,  1894. 

In  1896  Colonel  Reeder  Avas  endorsed  for 
Congressman  by  the  county  convention,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1897,  Avas  appointed  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  the  state,  an  honor  Avhieh 
was  widely  commented  on  as  both  merited 
and  worthily  bestowed.  Colonel  Reeder  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  patriotic  and  social  organi- 
zations, and  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles, 
having  attained  to  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree. 
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On  December  19,  1878,  he  married  Miss 
Lilie  S.  Gotwalt,  a daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
and  Mary  J.  Gotwalt,  and  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  ex-Governor  Schultz.  They  have  one 
son,  John  Wallace,  born  December  26, 
1879. 

Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister  was  another  of  Cen- 
tre county’s  distinguished  lawyers.  Born  in 
Juniata  county  to  William  and  Sarah 
Thompson  McAllister,  in  1809,  he  passed  his 
boyhood  on  a farm.  He  was  educated  at 
Jefferson  college,  Canonsburg,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Centre  county  in  1835, 
having  studied  law  in  Judge  Reed’s  law 
school  at  Carlisle,  and  with  Hon.  W.  W.  Pot- 
ter, with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a part- 
ner after  his  admission.  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  he  entered  the  government 
service  as  captain  of  a company  which  he 
recruited,  and  on  his  return  from  the  war, 
resumed  his  professional  work  and  con- 


ducted an  extensive  practice  till  his  death  al 
Philadelphia,  in  1873. 

The  following  is  a list  of  resident  attor- 
neys now  in  active  practice:  Hon.  A.  0. 

Furst,  D.  F.  Fortney,  H.  H.  IJarshberger,  J. 
M.  Keichline,  Clement  Dale,  A.  A.  Dale,  Wilbur 
F.  Reeder,  W.  C.  Heinle,  S.  D.  Ray,  Ellis  L. 
Orvis,  G.  H.  Lichtenthaler,  J.  C.  Meyer,  Pi. 

R.  Chambers,  J.  C.  Harper,  John  M.  Dale, 
William  D.  Crosby,  John  Blanchard,  George 
W.  Zeigler,  W.  J.  Singer,  Harry  Keller,  H. 
C.  Quigley,  N.  B.  Spangler,  W.  G.  Runkle, 

S.  D.  Gettig,  J.  II.  Wetzel,  Hugh  S.  Taylor, 

J.  Thomas  Mitchell,  W.  Harrison  Walker,  J. 

K.  Johnston,  Edmund  Blanchard,  Thomas 
J.  Sexton,  S.  Kline  Woodring,  John  J. 
Bower,  J.  A.  B.  Miller,  J.  Victor  Royer. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  bar  but 
not  now  in  active  practice : Col.  James  P. 

Coburn,  H.  Y.  Stitzer,  John  F.  Potter,  Col. 
J.  L.  Spangler,  J.  W.  Gebhart. 
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PERRY  COUNTY 

BY  B.  F.  JUNKIN 


Perry  county  was  erected  out  of  Cumber- 
land county  territory,  in  1820.  The  first 
judge  was  John  Reed,  appointed  from  West- 
moreland county,  and  the  judicial  district 
Avas  Cumberland  and  Perry,  afterwards 
Juniata  county  was  annexed.  The  county 
seat  was  first  located  at  Landisburg,  then 
the  most  considerable  tOAvn  in  the  new  coun- 
ty, and  in  1823  or  1824  Avas  established  by 
special  commissioners  at  Bloomfield,  at  that 
moment  a blooming  clover  field,  and  hence 
its  name. 

The  history  of  the  Perry  county  bar  is 
necessarily  that  of  a part  of  the  Cumberland 
bar,  as  its  prominent  lawyers,  who  knew  the 
people  of  the  new  county,  Avere  connected 
with  their  business,  had  been  their  advisors 
for  many  years,  Avere  closely  related  in  their 
affairs,  and  no  lawyers  having  for  some  time 
settled  in  the  neAV  county,  came  over  the 
mountain  to  greet  their  old  clients  in  their 
neAv  homes,  and  county  manhood,  and  prac- 
ticed just  as  they  had  done  before  the 
change  and  the  erection  of  the  neAv  county. 

The  Cumberland  bar  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  state.  SeAr- 
eral  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
when  composed  of  only  three,  and  after- 
Avards  five  members,  lie  in  the  Carlisle  ceme- 
tery, at  least  three  of  them,  to-Avit,  Hugh 
H.  Brackenridge,  Thomas  Duncan  and  John 
Bannister  Gibson,  who  for  several  years 
had  been  chief  justice  and  a member  from 
1816  to  1853.  The  residence  of  so  many  su- 
preme judges  in  Carlisle  tended  greatly  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Cumberland 
bar  throughout  the  state.  It  Avas  not  a ques- 
tion, could  a good  thing  come  out  of  Naz- 


areth, but  there  is  where  it  must  come  from. 
The  records  of  that  county  contain  many 
writs  issued  in  the  name  of  George  III,  and 
at  one  time  its  territory  extended  to  Fort 
du  Quesne. 

Hugh  Brackenridge  Avas  an  eccentric  gen- 
ius ; Avas  the  author  of  ‘ ‘ Modern  Chivalry,  ’ ’ 
containing  the  adventures  of  a captain  and 
Teague  O’Regan,  his  servant  and  squire 
(the  book  lies  before  me),  into  which  is 
brought  prominently  the  Philosophical  so- 
ciety, of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a tradition,  that 
the  judge,  having  found  a pair  of  buckskin 
breeches  in  a Avater-closet,  had  them  cleaned, 
and  as  the  original  hide  had  been  stretched 
out  of  its  natural  shape  in  the  process  of 
tanning  and  manufacture,  after  years  of 
soaking,  naturally  recoArered  in  some  degree 
its  original  form  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  had  been  taken,  yet  not  so  as  to  determine 
its  source  with  certainty,  submitted  the 
breeches  to  the  Philosophical  society,  AAdiich. 
after  bringing  all  their  vast  acquirements 
and  skill  to  bear  on  the  breeches  for  about 
one  year,  decided  that  it  Avas  the  hide  of 
some  extinct  animal  that  Avas  not  hair  bear- 
ing. 

In  a case  that  came  before  the  three 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  Avhom 
Brackenridge  Avas  one,  involving  the  free- 
dom of  a slave  AA'hose  master  Avas  passing 
through  the  state,  the  other  tAvo  judges  hav- 
ing delivered  each  his  opinion  separately. 
Brackenridge ’s  turn  came,  and  he  said  that 
he  concurred  in  all  that  his  brothers  had 
pronounced  except  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  sojourner,  which  they  pronounced 
sugenor. 
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Another  eminent  lawyer,  Thomas  Duncan, 
was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  on  May 
Id,  1817.  I have  now  in  my  library  the 
three  volumes  of  Peere  Williams’  Chancery 
Reports,  with  the  name  of  Judge  Duncan 
written  on  each  fly  leaf  by  his  own  hand. 
Judge  Duncan  was  a small  man  and  finical 
in  his  dress,  almost  to  dudishness.  David 
Watts  was  a co-practitioner  with  Duncan, 
and  he  was  born  in  Rye  township,  then  Cum- 
berland, and  now  Perry  county,  and  they 
were  rivals  at  the  bar.  Watts  was  a strong 
and  powerfully  built  man  and  a great  law- 
yer, but  he  was  indifferent  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  dressed  roughly,  and  one  day 
Duncan  said:  “Davy,  Iioav  many  shirts  do 

you  put  on  each  week?”  “Why,”  said 
Watts,  “one.”  “Oh!”  said  Duncan,  “why 
1 put  on  four.”  “Well,”  said  Watts,  “you 
must  be  a very  dirty  fellow  to  require  four 
clean  shirts  each  week.”  Again,  on  a heated 
argument  in  court, Watts  reproached  Dun- 
can with  his  diminutive  stature,  and  said, 
“You  little  whiffet,  I could  stuff  you  into 
my  pocket.”  “And  if  you  did,”  said  Dun- 
can, “you  would  have  more  law  in  your 
pocket  than  you  ever  had  in  your  head.” 
These  old  lawyers  practiced  regularly  away 
up  to  the  standing  stone  in  Huntingdon 
county.  They  traveled  on  horseback,  and 
as  there  were  very  few  bridges  at  that  day, 
they  had  to  either  ford  or  swim  the  streams. 

At  that  day  commerce  was  restricted  and 
manufacturing  limited  to  blacksmith  shops, 
the  legal  controversies  were  chiefly  about 
titles  to  land,  and  we  may  say  that  these 
early  lawyers  and  judges  were  the  men  who 
built  up  and  established  the  land  law  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  lawyers 
say  the  state  has  no  land  system,  that  title 
as  to  warrant  and  survey  and  location,  is 
merely  a hop,  skip  and  a jump,  and  no  man 
knows  in  which  his  title  rests,  if  at  all,  until 
he  gets  the  opinion  of  a jury.  I don't  blame 
them  greatly  for  this  belief,  because,  until 
the  system  is  thoroughly  studied,  practiced 
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and  applied,  it  seems  but  a jumble  and  in- 
coherent mixture,  but  when  understood  and 
put  together  it  becomes  harmonious,  com- 
plete and  exact,  so  that  like  an  ingenious 
puzzle,  when  the  various  parts  are  adjusted 
and  fitted  together  there  is  no  piece  wanting 
nor  one  left  over. 

The  proprietary  government,  being  anx- 
ious to  have  its  lands  settled  upon  by  bona- 
fide  residents  and  improvers,  early  provided 
by  statute  that  any  one  was  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  of  four  hundred  acres  of  its 
land,  and  build  up  a home,  permitting  him 
to  define  his  own  boundaries,  and  if  he  did 
not,  then  the  deputy  surveyors  were  in- 
structed to  define  it  for  him,  by  leaving  his 
four  hundred  acres  in  reasonable  shape,  em- 
bracing his  improvements,  in  locating  ad- 
joining warrants,  and  he  was  concluded  by 
the  action  of  the  surveyors— having  the 
right  to  do  the  act  for  himself,  and  did  not, 
the  government  did  it  for  him. 

Although  this  settler  was  indifferently 
called  an  improver  and  had  paid  nothing,  he 
was  permitted  to  stay  there  until  he  was 
able  to  pay  for  a warrant  and  survey,  and 
if  he  wished,  a patent,  thereby  constituting 
a perfect  title.  But  he  could  not  abandon 
his  location  without  the  intention  of  return- 
ing; and  when  driven  away  by  the  Indians, 
as  was  common  and  frequent,  the  animus 
revertandi  must  be  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a jury.  This  settler  was  not  a 
squatter — the  squatter  enters  without  invi- 
tation or  consent  of  the  owner,  while  the 
settler  is  invited  and  enters  at  the  request 
of  the  owner. 

The  other  way  of  acquiring  title  was  to 
apply  at  the  land  office,  purchase  a warrant, 
have  a deputy  surveyor  locate  it,  by  running 
and  marking  the  lines  distinctly  on  the 
ground,  returning  a draft  of  the  survey  into 
the  land  office  within  seven  years  of  the  date 
of  the  warrant— this  gave  title.  But  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  grant  the  same  man  two 
warrants,  but  one  only,  for  400  acres.  To 
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get  around  this  rule  speculators  in  Philadel- 
phia would  take  up  the  city  directory,  pick- 
out,  say  twenty  names  (often  of  women),  ap- 
ply to  the  land  office  for  twenty  warrants 
of  400  each,  pay  the  purchase  money,  have 
■the  warrants  located  and  drafts  returned, 
and  thus  this  one  man  obtained  twenty  war- 
rants, instead  of  only  one,  in  all,  for  8,000 
acres,  But  the  title  would  be  vested  in 
twenty  different  owners.  To  vest  the  whole 
in  the  man  who  paid  the  purchase  money, 
he  would  get  some  one  to  personate  the  dif- 
ferent warranties  by  executing  deeds  in  the 
names  of  the  different  Avarranties  in  due 
form,  to  the  person  Avho  had  obtained  and 
paid  for  the  warrants,  put  them  on  record, 
and  as  there  Avas  no  one  to  dispute,  or  claim, 
against  these  conveyances  the  title  became 
absolute  in  lapse  of  time.  Soon,  liOAvever, 
the  government  itself  lost  sight  of  the  400- 
acre  limitation  and  indicated  ownership  by 
marking  on  its  blotter  in  the  land  office  the 
sale  of  the  warrants,  and  Avho  paid  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  this  the  courts  held  vested 
title  in  the  man  who  paid  for  the  warrants. 
All  this  seems  quite  simple,  and  as  Avell  un- 
derstood as  the  law  of  negotiable  paper, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  16, 
1901,  which  is  really  barbarous,  in  wiping 
out  the  learning  of  three  hundred  years  by 
an  edict  as  sweeping  and  unrelenting  as  the 
torch  of  Omer,  and  rendering  every  form  of 
written  obligation  negotiable,  from  a gov- 
ernment bond  down  to  a gun  wad.  The 
deputy  surveyors  of  the  government  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Avere  Avon- 
derful  men,  able  to  trace  and  mark  lines  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Blue  and  Tuscarora  moun- 
tains, with  an  accuracy  Avhich  surpasses  sur- 
veyor’s work  eAren  upon  level  plains  at  the 
present  day — their  monuments  standing  to 
this  day.  In  the  course  of  trying  hundreds 
of  ejectment  suits  I saw  many  of  their  field 
2iotes  and  observations,  and  they  uniformly 
began  a batch  of  mountain  surveys  with  a 


gallon  of  whisky,  fresh  from  the  still,  be- 
cause the  rattlesnakes  Avere  numerous  and 
vicious. 

There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  the 
Avarrants  and  surveys  on  both  the  Kittatinnv 
(Blue)  and  Tuscarora  mountains, which  puz- 
zled me  for  forty  years,  until  1885,  Avhen  it 
Avas  solved  in  an  ejectment  case  I Avas  trying 
in  Snyder  county  for  land  on  the  Shade 
mountain.  These  warrants  ranged  around 
1796,  at  Avhicli  time  these  mountain  lauds 
were  Avithout  any  commercial  value— -no 
man  would  give  one  dollar  for  1,000  acres. 
The  timber  Avas  stunted,  as  it  always  is  on 
the  Medina  sandstone  composing  these 
mountains,  and  even  had  it  been  well  tim- 
bered, not  a stick  groAving  in  1796  could 
reach  a market  anywhere— no  canal,  no  rail- 
road. Why,  then,  did  these  Avarranties  pay 
the  cash  government  price? 

I learned  on  the  trial  in  Synder  county,  by 
the  report  of  his  agent  and  surveyor,  of  a 
Philadelphia  owner  of  thirty  tracts,  that  al- 
though the  lands  Avere  then  (1833)  valueless, 
yet  if  coal  Avas  discovered,  as  the  agent 
thought  nearly  certain,  they  Avould  become 
very  valuable.  The  lands  on  the  Shade 
mountain  were  warranted  about  1798. 
Again,  in  trying  an  ejectment  in  Sunburry, 
in  November,  1893,  the  warrant  under  which 
Ave  claimed  title  for  the  Northern  Central 
railroad,  Avas  issued  to  AndreAV  Shuber,  July 
1,  1784.  The  land  AAras  coal-bearing,  and 
mining  Avas  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
I Avas  personally  on  the  land,  and  the  entire 
470  acres  Avas  simply  a field  of  conic  sec- 
tions, not  one  acre  could  be  farmed,  nor 
room  to  plant  a bed  of  onions,  and  no  tim- 
ber. Noav,  Avhy  did  Shuber  pay  money  for 
this  Avortliless  land  if,  as  is  asserted,  coal 
Avas  not  discovered  in  the  Wyoming  valley 
until  1812?  Coal  was  knoAA-n  and  used  in 
England,  A.  D.  800,  burned  in  London  in 
1240,  in  1180,  and  in  France  it  Avas  discov- 
ered during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  it  is 
about  certain  that  in  the  cuts  by  streams 
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through  the  mountains  coal  would  crop  out, 
and  although  of  no  value  at  that  day,  for 
want  of  means  of  transportation,  still  far- 
seeing  men  could  reasonably  count  on  a time 
when  it  must  be  used. 

Now  these  Philadelphia  speculators,  being 
utterly  ignorant  of  geneology,  in  tracing 
these  mountains,  would  follow  them  across 
the  Susquehanna  river,  and  seeing  what  they 
supposed  was  their  extension  up  into  the 
coal  regions,  concluded  that  they  were  coal 
bearing;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  mountains 
they  did  see,  were  the  younger  Pocono,  and 
the  old  mountains  that  they  had  taken  up 
on  warrant  lay  buried  miles  deep  under  the 
coal  formations,  and  this  explains  why  the 
valueless  mountains  were  taken  up  before 
the  plains  and  level  valleys. 

Samuel  Alexander  practiced  at  the  Perry 
bar,  though  living  in  Cumberland,  up  until 
he  died,  in  1845.  He  was  a man  of  extraor- 
dinary ability,  and  had  the  faculty  of  taking 
an  erroneous  position  and  binding  it  about 
and  about,  with  the  cords  of  illustration  and 
argument,  and  dash  it  at  a judge  with  im- 
mense energy. 

In  defending  a man  in  a criminal  court  he 
averred  that  the  common  law  was  made  for 
common  people,  and  that  his  client  was  the 
commonest  kind  of  a fellow  and  should  be 
acquitted. 

At  one  time  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  held  circuit  courts  for  jury  trials  in 
the  different  counties  of  the  state.  Among 
other  supreme  judges  was  Frederick  Smith, 
of  Lancaster  Dutch  extraction,  with  a slight 
Dutch  flavor  in  his  English,  and  Alexander 
had  gone  to  Lewistown  to  try  an  ejectment 
for  the  widow  Wilson,  to  recover  a val- 
uable hotel,  on  the  center  square.  Judge 
Smith  was  presiding.  When  Alexander 
■opened  his  case  for  the  widow,  his  appeal 
on  her  behalf  was  so  energetic,  and  he 
played  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  court  and 
jury  until  Judge  Smith  shed  tears,  and  when 
Alexander  closed  his  opening  Judge  Smith 
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looked  down  and  said:  “Mr.  Alexander,  if 
you  can  prove  one-half  of  what  you  said,  J 
never  will  allow  a jury  to  bring  in  a verdicl 
against  the  widow  Wilson.”  Whereupon 
some  wag  of  a lawyer  suggested  to  Alex- 
ander that  he  had  better  rest. 

Andrew  Carothers  practiced  at  the  Perry 
bar  up  to  1835,  and  the  first  lawyer  I ever 
heard  address  a jury  was  Carothers.  When 
a boy  about  twelve  years  old  I wandered 
into  the  court  room  for  the  first  time  and 
saw  a man  sitting  on  a chair  with  maps  and 
papers  on  a table  before  him,  talking  to 
twelve  men  in  a box  without  a lid,  about 
lines  and  trees  and  corners  and  stone  piles, 
and  this  was  Andrew  Carothers  arguing  a 
suit  in  ejectment.  He  had  been  poisoned  in 
his  youth  by  Mary  Clark,  a servant  girl  in 
the  family,  who  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
murder  (some  of  the  family  had  died)  and 
hung,  and  he  could  not  stand  up  to  address 
a jury. 

If  you  look  into  Rupp  vs.  Eberly,  79  State 
Reports,  p.  141,  you  will  find  that  it  was  held 
by  the  supreme  court  to  be  an  executory  de- 
vice. When  the  case  was  tried  before  me  a 
witness  by  the  name  of  Merkle,  an  aged,  in- 
telligent man.  was  called,  and  he  said  that 
after  the  death  of  the  testator,  John  Rupp, 
in  1834,  he  went  with  Henry  Burtorff,  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth,  only  child  and  heir  at 
law  of  John  Rupp,  the  testator,  to  see 
Carothers  for  advice  and  construction  of  the 
will;  that  Carothers  instructed  them  that  if 
no  more  children  (they  had  then  only  one, 
Mary)  the  farm  belonged  to  Elizabeth 
Burtorff,  wife  of  Henry,  and  only  child  of 
testator,  but  that  if  another,  or  more  chil- 
dren. were  born,  she  would  lose  the  farm, 
and  the  title  would  then  rest  in  Elizabeth's 
daughter,  Mary,  and  the  after-born  children 
as  tenants  in  common.  I was  so  perplexed 
to  discover  the  reasons  for  Carothers’  in- 
struction, that  I interrogated  the  witness 
myself,  having  every  confidence  in  Caroth- 
ers' opinion.  But  the  witness  said  that 
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Carothers  gave  no  reason,  but  simply  had 
told  them  to  have  no  more  children,  which 
they  strictly  obeyed,  and  the  executory  de- 
vise never  took  effect.  Had  any  one  said 
“executory  devise,”  the  whole  thing  would 
have  instantly  flashed  upon  my  mind,  but 
as  it  was  I erred,  and  was  reversed ; still  the 
testator  never  intended  any  such  result.  I 
only  cite  the  case  to  show  what  an  astute 
lawyer  Mr.  Carothers  was. 

Frederick  Watts  practiced  at  the  Perry 
liar  at  least  from  1830  until  1852.  He  was 
a very  able  practitioner,  skilful  in  handling 
his  cases,  an  able  speaker,  in  full  practice 
always,  and  of  all  the  men  I ever  listened  to, 
before  a jury,  I considered  him  the  most  ef- 
fective. When  he  said  “Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,”  all  became  hypnotized,  and  no  one 
moved  or  spoke,  nor  withdrew  his  eyes  from 
his  handsome,  dignified  countenance ; in 
fact,  he  fascinated  all  who  heard  him.  To 
listen  to  him  addressing  a jury  was  to  us  all 
a dream  of  ecstasy,  only  broken  when  he 
ceased.  I have  heard  many,  more  eloquent, 
who  lacked  his  magnetism.  He  was  judge 
of  this  district  from  1849  to  1851,  and  was 
a son  of  the  David  Watts  before  mentioned. 

James  H.  Graham  also  practiced  at  the 
Perry  bar  until  1851,  when  he  was  elected 
judge,  and  continued  judge  until  the  fall  of 
1871.  He  was  a very  able  man,  a fine  eject- 
ment lawyer,  and  in  every  way  a dangerous 
opponent,  and  successful  practitioner.  He 
often  told  me  that  the  most  interesting  eject- 
ment ever  tried  in  the  district  was  the  case 
of  Power  vs.  Darlington,  an  ejectment 
brought  by  a girl  twelve  years  old,  the  issue 
in  tail  of  John  Power  the  tenant  in  tail,  un- 
der the  will  of  her  grandfather,  William 
Power,  who  owned  600  acres  of  land  above 
the  county  seat,  with  improvements  on  400 
acres.  The  testator  by  his  will  divided  the 
600  acres  into  three  farms,  two  with  im- 
provements, and  one  of  200  acres  cleared, 
but  without  buildings,  devised  a farm  to 
each  of  his  three  sons,  George,  Washington 


and  William,  by  words  creating  a strict  tech- 
nical estate  tail,  in  each  devise.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  said  that  his  desire  was  that  these 
farms  should  not  pass  out  of  the  name  of 
Power.  This  was  construed  by  counsel  that 
they  could  sell  to  one  another,  but  not  to 
strangers.  This  advice  was  error,  as  a strict 
entailment  could  not  be  barred  in  that  way. 
William  conveyed  his  200  acres  to  his 
brother  John,  in  fee  simple,  and  with  general 
warranty,  in  1835,  and  Avithout  barring  the 
entailment,  under  the  act  of  1799.  William 
took  the  money,  and  going  Avest,  immsted  it 
in  a lot  in  the  city  of  Davenport,  66  feet  on 
three  sides  and  forty  feet  on  the  other,  Avith 
tAvo  houses  thereon,  and  of  the  value  of 
$5,000,  and  in  1857  died,  leaving  one  child, 
a daughter,  the  plaintiff.  John  PoAver  had 
conveyed  the  locus  in  quo  to  James  PoAver, 
Avith  general  warranty,  and  James  PoAver 
conveyed  the  same  to  Wilson  Darling- 
ton, also  with  general  Avarranty,  and 
the  issue  in  tail  sued  Darlington  for 
the  entire  200  acres.  I took  hold  of  the 
defense  and  purposed  to  defeat  the  issue  in 
tail  by  the  warranty  of  her  father;  that  is, 
she  Avas  liable  to  ansAver  the  warranty  of  her 
father,  and  the  laAV  barred  her,  because  if 
she  did  recover  the  land  it  Avould  be  taken 
from  her  to  satisfy  the  warranty,  the  war- 
ranties  being  covenants  real  running  Avith 
the  land.  Darlington  OAvned  them  and  could 
sue  upon  them  if  eAficted.  The  common  laAV 
barred  the  issue  in  tail,  without  assets  de- 
scending from  the  tenant  in  tail ; but  this 
often  proAred  a hardship,  hence  Avas  passed 
the  statute  of  the  6 of  EdAvard  I,  chap.  Ill, 
A.  D.  1278,  Avhich  provides  that  if  no  herit- 
age descend  from  the  warranting  ancestor 
the  heir  shall  not  be  bound  to  ansAver  the 
warranty,  and  if  any  heritage  does  descend 
the  heir  shall  be  barred  for  the  value  of  the' 
heritage  that  is  to  him  descended.  Roberts’ 
Digest,  p.  210.  In  1796,  or  thereabouts,  the 
same  principle  of  bar  Avas  applied  at  York 
by  the  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
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a ease  of  collateral  warranty;  but  ours  was 
lineal  warranty,  which  cut  closer  to  the 
blood  heir.  Upon  proof  that  the  land  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  was,  in  1857,  when  the 
tenant  in  tail  died,  equal  in  value  to  the 
lands  in  dispute  at  that  time,  Judge  Graham 
promptly  applied  the  English  law  of  entail- 
ments  and  instructed  the  jury  to  find  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  Darlington  heirs,  or 
their  alienee,  holds  the  lands  to  this  day. 
Again,  we  contended  that  the  issue  in  tail 
could  not  recover,  because  the  tenant  in  tail, 
having  conveyed  in  fee  to  his  brother  John, 
in  1835,  there  was  adverse  possession  in  the 
defendant  and  those  under  whom  he  claimed 
for  over  twenty-two  years,  which  would  bar 
the  tenant  in  tail’s  right  of  entry,  cut  off 
the  inheritance,  so  that  when  he  died  in  1857 
there  was  no  inheritance  to  descend  to  the 
issue  in  tail,  as  held  in  Baldridge  vs.  McFar- 
land, in  2 Casey  (26  St.),  p.  338.  Every  occu- 
pier of  land,  who  claims  to  occupy  for 
himself,  and  not  in  subordination  to  an- 
other’s title,  is  an  adverse  holder,  within  the 
Statute  of  Limitations,  no  matter  how  he 
acquires  the  possession. 

Samuel  Hepburn  practiced  at  the  Perry 
bar  after  1848;  was  judge  of  the  district 
from  1838  to  1848 ; was  a rapid,  quick  and 
efficient  judge,  and  a troublesome  opponent 
at  the  bar. 

About  1855  the  members  of  the  Perry  bar, 
who  were  to  the  manor  born,  and  others 
who  had  located  there,  asserted  themselves, 
had  become  strong  enough  to  try  their  own 
causes,  and  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Cumberland  bar  and  suc- 
ceeded in  a few  years  in  drawing  the  entire 
practice  of  the  county,  and  after  that  the 
Carlisle  lawyers  came  no  more. 

Of  the  attorneys  who  commenced  with  the 
new  county  was  Benjamin  Mclntire,  who 
died  in  1883,  and  enjoyed  a large  practice. 
He  was  not  a speaker,  but  an  industrious 
preparer,  and  a careful  business  man.  and 
practiced  fully  half  a century. 
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Hon.  Charles  J.  T.  Mclntire,  son  of  above, 
came  to  the  bar  about  1847,  and  was  a man 
of  brilliant  talent,  and  a fine  speaker.  He 
prepared  his  cases  with  unusual  care,  and  it 
was  a pleasure  to  try  his  causes,  because  he 
never  asked  a judge  to  jump  over  a gap  or 
broken  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  like  a frog, 
but  had  the  entire  way  macadamized,  the 
streams  and  ravines  all  bridged,  so  that  the 
judge  passed  over  the  way  with  enjoyment, 
instead  of  perplexity.  He  was  state  senator 
for  this  district,  and  died  in  1885. 

Abner  Harding  was  a resident  practitioner 
for  several  years,  was  sharp,  shrewd  and 
a money-making  lawyer,  moving  along 
quickly  but  buttonholing  every  man  that 
could  command  a dollar.  He  moved  to  Illi- 
nois prior  to  1844,  became  a contractor  in 
building  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and 
made  a large  fortune.  He  commanded  an 
Illinois  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Don- 
aldson, where  he  won  great  military  fame. 

James  McFarland  settled  in  Perry  county 
in  1843,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced 
successfully,  was  an  able  and  painstaking 
lawyer.  He  married  Miss  Overton,  of  To- 
wanda,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave 
Perry  in  1853,  and  settle  in  said  town.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  geology  of  coal, 
and  wrote  the  article  on  coal  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia,  which  displays  great  re- 
search, learning  and  ability.  He  also  pub- 
lished a large  volume  on  coal,  which  gives 
new  ideas  as  to  its  origin  and  composition; 
also,  he  published  a Traveler’s  Hand  Book, 
which  told  the  traveler  the  particular  geo- 
logical formation,  at  every  railroad  station 
in  the  state.  He  died  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  Perry  county  bar  is  among  the 
strongest  in  the  state,  and  has  several  ex- 
perienced lawyers. 

William  A.  Sponsler  came  to  the  bar  in 

1846,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a lucra- 
tive practice.  He  was  a man  of  great  per- 
sonal magnetism,  a skilful  nisi  prius  jury 
lawyer,  resourceful  in  utilizing  facts,  and 
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rendering  his  case  plausible  and  likely,  had 
great  weight  with  a jury  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful with  his  cases.  He  died  in  1897. 

William  H.  Sponsler,  a son  of  the  above, 
came  to  the  bar  and  immediately  developed 
great  force  and  skill  in  his  profession,  had 
marvelous  industry  and  research,  threw  him- 
self into  a case  with  intense  energy,  was  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  results  and  rose  rapidly 
to  position  and  fame.  I know  no  man  to 
whom  I would  sooner  trust  a cause.  He  is 
now  located  in  Pittsburgh. 

William  N.  Seibert  came  to  the  bar  in 
1869,  and  immediately  commenced  making 
reputation  as  a practitioner  and  advocate. 
He  is  a man  of  great  industry,  creeps  over  a 
case  like  a beetle,  feeling  every  bump  and 
depression  and  inequality,  until  he  discovers 
all  that  is  in  it,  then  bandies  the  result  of 
his  industry  with  skill  and  judgment  on  the 
trial,  and  enjoys  a lucrative  practice. 

William  S.  Siebert,  son  of  the  above,  came 
to  the  bar  in  1894,  and  as  a young  lawyer 
has  made  a reputation  by  his  strict  applica- 
tion to  business.  He  is  the  solicitor  of  the 
county  commissioners. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Smiley  is  to  the  manor 
born,  has  been  a member  of  the  state  senate 
with  distinction,  has  been  thirty  years  at  the 
bar,  enjoys  a large  practice,  tries  cases  with 
prudence  and  skill,  a hard  worker,  up  to 
the  fore  in  his  duties  as  a citizen,  and  ranks 
as  an  elder  among  his  more  youthful  com- 
petitors. 

Hon.  James  W.  Shull  is  to  the  manor  born, 
came  to  the  bar  in  1887  ‘and  at  once  stepped 
into  a good  general  practice,  was  diligent, 
prompt,  with  excellent  judgment  and  dis- 
played great  skill  in  the  preparation  and 
trial  of  cases.  He  was  elected  president 
judge  of  this  (41)  district  in  1901,  and  is 
rapid,  thorough,  fair,  courteous,  kind,  and 
gives  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  his  judi- 
cial career. 

James  M.  Sharon  is  a Juniata  county  man, 
and  is  located  in  Perry,  at  Newport,  six 


miles  northeast  of  the  county  seat.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  is  energetic  and  ef- 
ficient in  his  profession,  has  great  natural 
ability  with  diligent  industry,  and  has  risen 
rapidly.  He  is  at  present  district  attorney 
of  Perry  county. 

Luke  Baker,  who  is  called  after  the  apos- 
tle of  that  name,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1893,  and  has  displayed  great  industry,  and' 
tries  his  own  cases  unassisted,  with  almost 
uniform  success.  He  will  rise  rapidly  in  his 
profession. 

Ex-Judge  Barnett  came  to  the  bar  in  1857, 
and  is  also  to  the  manor  born,  was  judge  of 
this  (41)  district  from  1882  until  1902,  is  a 
powerful  reasoner,  deeply  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  equity,  is  very  learned  and 
a fine  classical  scholar  and  mathematician, 
walks  with  the  agility  of  a rope-dancer,  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  has  a large  fund  of  mother  wit,  is 
most  happy  in  his  repartee,  but  says  nothing 
in  malice.  He  made  an  excellent  judge,  was 
quick  to  comprehend  and  master  the  facts, 
and  always  ready  to  apply  the  law.  Except 
myself  he  is  the  oldest  member  of  our  bar. 

James  M.  Barnett,  son  of  the  above,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892,  has  risen  to  a 
leader  at  nisi  prius  with  great  rapidity,  and 
is  an  able  reasoner,  well  grounded  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  law,  familiar  with 
the  statutes,  draws  his  documents  and  rec- 
ord papers  with  great  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness, is  cool,  unexcitable  and  addresses  a 
jury  with  directness  and  force.  He  is  his 
father’s  partner  in  the  practice. 

James  M.  McKee  is  also  a native  of  Perry 
county,  and  came  to  the  bar  in  1898.  He  is 
a young  man  of  good  habits,  affable,  pains- 
taking, accurate  in  business,  competent  and 
laborious,  is  gathering  a practice  rapidly, 
and  at  this  time  is  deputy  district  attorney, 
and  has  exhibited  great  skill  in  conducting 
criminal  prosecutions. 

Jacob  L.  Markle,  also  to  the  manor  born, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  has 
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ever  since  been  employed  in  handling  and 
working  up  a large  practice.  He  is  a man  of 
great  ability,  and  as  a criminal  lawyer  un- 
doubtedly leads  the  bar.  He  is  fortunate  in 
results,  his  luck  being  proverbial,  renders 
him  generally  successful.  He  is  a fine 
orator ; charging  the  jury  with  grape  and 
canister,  in  quick  successive  shots,  they 
have  no  time  to  analyze  their  accuracy  or 
question  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

George  B.  Roddey,  also  a native  of  the 
county,  was  admitted  in  1898.  He  is  a fine 
Greek  scholar,  was  a tutor  of  Greek  in 
Princeton  college,  has  been  a great  traveler 
through  Greece  and  historic  and  classical 
countries,  walked  over  them  on  foot,  living 
on  the  stinted  fare  of  the  country,  walked 
over  the  mound  of  Marathon,  has  an  analy- 
tical mind,  closely  devouring  what  he  reads, 
and  is  well  posted  in  Iuav,  with  an  active,  en- 
ergetic push,  walks  as  if  on  his  way  to  a 
fire,  has  considerable  practice,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly become  eminent  in  his  profession. 

Grafton  Junkin  is  also  a native  of  the 
county,  was  admitted  in  1900.  He  is  a grand- 
son of  ex-Judge  Junkin,  is  associated  with 
him  in  practice  and  is  rapidly  acquiring 
familiarity  with  legal  procedure,  is  accurate 
in  his  work  and  reliable  in  his  searches. 

John  Motter  was  admitted  in  1893.  He  is 
an  active,  pushing  young  man,  attends  faith- 
fully to  business,  has  picked  up  quite  a prac- 
tice, and  recently  taken  hold  of  the  pension 
branch  of  the  business  and  has  made  it  a 
success. 

William  Ard,  admitted  in  1900,  is  to  the 
manor  born,  is  constantly  in  his  office,  has 
the  courage  to  speak  out  in  court,  has  ability 
and  is  a promising  young  lawyer. 

John  R.  McClintock,  also  a native,  was 
admitted  in  1837,  was  possessed  of  a fine 
legal  mind,  had  a good  practice;  died  about 
1875.  He  had  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy, 
that  in  addressing  a court  he  got  many 
things  wrong,  end  foremost.  For  instance, 
he  was  presenting  a petition  in  the  estate 


of  John  McCord,  deceased,  and  he  informed 
the  court  that  John  McCord  died  making 
his  will.  Judge  Graham  said  that  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  it  and  that  McCord  was  indis- 
creet in  trying  to  write  his  own  will,  he 
should  have  employed  a lawyer  and  thereby 
saved  his  life. 

Arthur  C.  Lackey  came  from  the  Carlisle 
law  school,  was  admitted  in  1895,  located  in 
the  borough  of  Dnncannon,  Perry  county,  a 
large  manufacturing  place,  and  is  gathering 
np  considerable  local  practice  by  his  integ- 
rity and  assiduity. 

Walter  W.  Rice  was  admitted  in  1901,  and 
stood  an  exceptionally  good  examination,  is 
well  informed,  a fine  historian  and  mathe- 
matician, a pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 
panion, of  untiring  application,  and  event- 
ually will  make  his  mark. 

There  were  many  others  who,  like  Jonah’s 
gourd,  suddenly  came  and  quickly  disap- 
peared, whose  history  simply  registers  night 
and  day,  morning  and  evening,  leaving  no 
impress. 

We  close  by  noting  that  the  author  of  this 
history  has  himself  been  a member  of  the 
Perry  county  bar  for  over  fifty-seven  years, 
had  many  triumphs,  and  numerous  defeats, 
practiced  his  profession  in  eight  counties  of 
this  commonwealth,  and  still  appears  in 
court  and  tries  cases  before  a jury,  and  like 
Moses,  his  “eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated,”  loves  a land  case  as  a dog 
does  a bone;  within  the  last  year  has  studied 
one  hundred  and  eight  elaborate  briefs  of 
title  and  written  an  opinion  in  each  case  as 
the  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company;  is  never  so  happy  as  when  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  of  an  intricate  aiid  compli- 
cated ejectment,  involving  the  original  war- 
rants and  surveys,  the  old  white-oak  and 
stone  corners,  sight  trees  and  pointers,  and 
witnesses,  established  as  far  back  as  1781. 
whose  bosoms  when  opened  became  wit- 
nesses, neither  lying  nor  forgetting,  verify 
ing  the  marvelous  accuracy  of  those  seven- 
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teenth  century  rattlesnake  surveyors,  who 
crept  over  rocky  mountain  peaks,  scarcely 
accessible  to  a bald  eagle,  and  defined  mourn 
and  tuum  with  the  ax  and  compass,  and  for 
whom  for  over  the  last  half  century  the  nee- 
dle has  been  at  rest.  He  further  tells  you 
(in  confidence,  hoping  that  it  will  go  no  fur- 
ther) that  he  Avas  a member  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  and  Avas  judge  of  the  judi- 
cial district  for  OArer  ten  years,  and  had  the 
singular  distinction  of  being  president  judge 
of  tAVO  judicia1  districts  for  nine  months  at 
the  same  time  (the  Ninth  and  Forty-first) 
at  a time  when  Cumberland  county  was  in 
the  district. 


He  held  court  for  trial  of  jury  cases  of 
every  character  and  variety  in  ten  counties 
of  this  commomvealth,  and  in  none  were 
causes  better  or  more  ably  (if  as  well)  tried 
than  in  this  little  county  of  Perry.  It  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  a county  that  makes  the 
lawyer  or  gives  him  distinction ; the  man 
must  make  himself ; it  is  not  locality,  hoAv- 
ever  brilliant,  that  sheds  luster  on  the  man, 
but  the  man  must  illuminate  the  locality.  I 
heard  Judge  Reed  say  that  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  practice  and  chances  of  success, 
he  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  transfer- 
ring his  library  from  one  county  to  another, 
and  I belieAred  him. 
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Prior  to  the  year  1750,  as  far  as  any  re- 
liable information  goes,  that  part  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania  included  within  the 
original  boundaries  of  Washington  county, 
was  untrodden  by  the  English-speaking 
white  man,  and  it  was  probably  nearly  a 
score  of  years  later  before  the  rude  cabins 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  began  to  appear. 
Prior  to  1771  this  territory  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Cumberland  county,  the  county 
seat  being  at  Carlisle,  but  upon  the  erection 
of  Bedford  county,  in  that  year,  the  seat 
of  justice  was  brought  westward  to  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  Pittsburgh,  greatly  to 
the  relief  of  the  rapidly  increasing  settlers 
of  the  lands  west  of  the  Monongahela.  Here 
courts  were  -held,  the  names  of  Thomas  Gist, 
William  Crawford,  George  Wilson,  Dorsey 
Pentecost  and  other  men  who  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  early  history  appearing 
among  those  who  had  in  charge  the  judicial 
machinery.  Early  in  1773,  in  response  to  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  then 
western  part  of  Bedford  county,  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  hardships  incident  to  their  re- 
moteness from  the  seat  of  justice,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  Westmoreland 
county,  which,  in  addition  to  its  eastern  ter- 
ritory included  within  its  limits  all  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Monongahela  river,  which 
still  later  became  Washington  county,  as 
originally  constituted.  Ample  provision  was 
made  for  holding  courts  at  what  came  to 
be  known  as  Hanna’s  Town,  and  such  men 
as  William  Crawford,  Thomas  Gist,  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Robert  Hanna,  George  Wilson, 
Alexander  McClean,  James  Caveat,  Joseph 


Spear,  and  many  others  who  took  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  the  early  struggles  of 
these  hardy  pioneers,  under  commissions 
from  the  supreme  executive  council  at  Phila- 
delphia, conducted  the  affairs  of  justice  in 
the  county.  A well  organized  judicial  sys- 
tem was  maintained.  There  was  the  supreme 
court  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Phila- 
delphia, whose  justices,  besides  holding  two 
sessions  each  year,  traveled  from  circuit  to 
circuit  and  held  courts.  Then  there  were 
the  courts  of  common  pleas,  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,  orphans’  courts  and 
those  of  the  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace. 
This  was  the  order  of  things  while  the  coun- 
try was  still  under  England’s  sovereignty, 
and  under  the  provincial  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  substantially  the  same  order  pre- 
vailed after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  colonies.  The  power  and  authority 
of  the  laws  and  courts,  being  originally  cen- 
tered in,  and  emanating  from  the  English 
government,  were  nullified  by  the  disavowal 
of  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  in  1777,  passed  an 
act  substantially  reaffirming  all  then  exist- 
ing laws,  providing  for  the  various  exigen- 
cies that  had  arisen,  and  among  other  things 
making  ample  provision  for  reorganizing 
and  conducting  the  various  courts  through- 
out the  commonwealth.  The  work  of  the 
courts  under  the  provincial  system  ended  in 
the  spring  of  1776.  and  in  the  early  summer 
of  1777,  a new  set  of  judges  for  Westmore- 
land county,  which  then  embraced  the  ter- 
ritory that  at  a later  date  formed  Washing- 
ton county,  was  commissioned, 
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Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  as  orig- 
inally constituted  comprised  all  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
state  lying  west  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  rivers.  The  Legislative 
enactment  authorizing  the  organization  of 
the  county  bears  date  March  28,  1781.  For 
many  years  prior  to  that  time  this  and  other 
contiguous  territory  had  been  the  subject  of 
a bitter  and  trying  dispute  between  the  au- 
thorities of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
former  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction  under  her  original  char- 
ter. After  years  of  bitter  contention  and 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  adjust  this 
difficulty,  an  amicable  agreement  was  finally 
reached,  commissioners  to  run  the  line  as 
agreed  upon  appointed,  and  the  southern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  state  fixed. 
The  boundaries  of  Washington  county  have 
been  changed  at  different  times  from  those 
originally  established,  Greene  county  having 
been  carved  from  the  southern  part  of  her 
original  territory,  that  part  of  Beaver  coun- 
ty lying  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of 
the  Monongahela,  from  her  northern  limits, 
while  from  her  northeastern  territory  Avas 
taken  that  part  of  Allegheny  county  lying 
to  the  southwest  of  the  Monongahela  river. 

The  same  act  Avhich  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  the  county  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  residents  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth,  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  general  assembly  and  of 
local  officers  of  the  law,  brought  the  judi- 
cial affairs  of  the  county  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  court  justices,  arranged 
for  raising  the  necessary  revenue,  made  pro- 
vision for  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
appointed  temporary  officers,  and,  in  short, 
made  Avise  and  ample  provision  for  all  the 
then  needs  of  the  ueAvly  created  municipality. 
Among  the  poAvers  thus  guaranteed  was  that 
of  electing  two  justices  of  the  peace  for 
each  tOAvnship  in  the  county  and  authoriz- 


ing any  three  of  them  to  hold  courts  of 
general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  and 
goal  delivery,  and  county  courts,  for  holding 
of  pleas,  etc.  The  times  for  holding  courts 
Avere  fixed  for  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  and  the  place  designated 
for  holding  courts  Avas  the  house  of  David 
Hoge,  until  a courthouse  should  be  built. 
For  this  latter  purpose,  trustees  Avere  ap- 
pointed with  authority  to  purchase  a suit- 
able site  for  the  use  of  the  county,  and  erect 
the  necessary  building.  Pursuant  to  the 
power  thus  delegated,  the  trustees,  in  the 
fall  of  1781,  bought  of  Mr.  Iloge  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  public  square  in 
Washington,  and  which  has  been  contin- 
ually used  by  the  county  as  the  site  of  its 
court  house  and  jail.  There  Avas  much 
dilatoriness  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  pro- 
viding the  first  court  house,  and  not  until 
the  summer  of  1787  Avas  the  crude  log  struc- 
ture which  Avas  made  to  serve  that  purpose, 
finished.  The  building  Avas  ill  suited  for 
the  uses  for  which  it  Avas  intended,  and  Avas 
a source  of  almost  continual  complaint,  and 
finally,  some  three  or  four  years  later,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Xew  buildings,  costing 
originally  about  $15,000  Avere  soon  after- 
wards begun,  and  made  ready  for  use  in 
1794,  and  continued  to  be  occupied,  with 
some  improvements  and  additions,  made 
necessary  by  the  groAvtli  of  the  population, 
and  the  increase  of  business,  until  1824, 
Avhen  a ucav  jail,  solidly  built  of  limestone, 
was  completed.  Between  1835  and  1839  the 
question  of  erecting  a new  court  house  Avas 
strongly  agitated  and  finally  determined 
upon,  and  in  1842  a ucav  building,  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  Avas  dedicated  to  the 
public’s  use.  This  building,  Avitli  the  sheriff’s 
house,  cost  originally  about  $30,000.  The 
buildings  thus  proA'ided  Avere  afterAvards 
changed  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as 
necessity  required,  and  a new  jail  Avas  built, 
the  Avhole  representing  in  1879  an  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  $60,000,  and  presenting  a 
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group  of  public  buildings  worthy  of  the 
county  and  the  use  to  which  they  were  dedi- 
cated. 

The  present  court  house  was  recently  fin- 
ished at  an  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of 
money,  and  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
structures  for  judicial  purposes  in  the  state. 

Following  the  election  held  in  pursuance 
of  the  provision  of  the  act  erecting  Wash- 
ington county,  a commission  under  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Reed,  president  of  the  council  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  seal  of  the  state,  dated 
August  4,  1781,  was  issued  to  Henry  Taylor, 
William  Scott,  John  Craig,  John  White, 
Daniel  Leet,  John  Marshal,  John  Douglas. 
Benjamin  Parkinson,  John  Reed,  Abner 
Howell,  Matthew  McConnell,  Samuel  John- 
ston and  Samuel  Mason,  appointing  them 
justices  of  the  peace  of  Washington  county, 
and  assigning  to  them  or  any  three  of  them 
power  to  serve  as  justices  of  assize,  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  of  goal  delivery,  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  and  justices  of  the  or- 
phans’ court. 

The  first,  court  of  quarter  sessions  under 
this  new  regime  was  convened  in  September, 
1781.  Henry  Taylor,  the  first  named  in  the 
justices  commission,  serving  as  president. 
Aside  from  some  routine  matters,  the  busi- 
ness transacted  at  this  first  term  of  quarter 
sessions  was  the  admission  of  several  attor- 
neys, the  appointment  of  a state  prosecutor, 
providing  for  the  laying  out  of  several  much 
needed  roads,  granting  permission  to  open 
a public  house  of  entertainment,  and  a few 
other  minor  matters. 

In  the  common  pleas  court  many  suits 
were  instituted,  the  majority  of  them  involv- 
ing disputed  questions  relating  to  land  titles 
growing  out  of  the  old  boundary  dispute. 

The  docket  of  the  orphans’  court  was  soon 
cleared,  the  business  transacted  relating  to 
the  interest  of  several  minor  children. 

At  the  general  election  held  on  October  9, 
1781,  officers,  comprising  representatives  in 
the  council  and  the  assembly,  sheriff,  cor- 


oner and  commissioners  were  selected  and 
the  county  organization  became  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

In  October,  1783,  the  supreme  executive 
‘council  of  the  state  appointed  in  place  of 
Henry  Taylor  as  president  judge  of  the  then 
common  pleas  court.  Dorsey  Pentecost,  who 
served  in  that  capacity  till  in  November. 
1786,  when  the  council  revoked  his  commis- 
sion on  account  of  his  removal  to  another 
state.  Two  years  later,  in  September,  1798. 
upon  a reorganization  of  the  courts,  Henry 
Taylor  was  again  commissioned  justice  and 
made  president  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  of  goal  delivery  and  of  the  or- 
phans’ court,  and  served  as  such  till  August. 
1791. 

Henry  Taylor  was  a man  of  noble  mien,  of 
attractive  personality,  and  commanding  in- 
fluence, and  left  upon  the  early  judicial  af- 
fairs of  Washington  county  the  impress  of  a 
great  soul.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington county  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years, 
on  October  8,  1801. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  state 
constitution  in  1790,  all  of  the  justices 
chosen  for  the  several  townships  in  the  coun- 
ty, were  empowered  to  hold  quarter  sessions 
of  the  court,  one  for  each  township  being 
named  to  serve  a term  of  seven  years.  In 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  the  orphans' 
courts,  the  sitting  justices  were  required  to 
be  specially  chosen.  Under  the  new  consti- 
tution, the  state  was  divided  into  five  cir- 
cuits, Washington  county,  with  Westmore- 
land, Fayette  and  Allegheny,  comprising  the 
Fifth  circuit,  and  many  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  various  courts  were  made. 
The  supreme  court  judges,  as  well  as  those 
of  common  pleas,  Avere  chosen  to  serve  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  and  for  the  last  named 
court,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
appoint  for  each  circuit  a president  judge 
who,  with  any  tAvo  judges,  there  being  three, 
or  four  for  each  county,  Avere  authorized  to 
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hold  courts  of  common  pleas,  which  came  to 
be  the  leading  court.  The  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  and  the  orphans’  court  under  the 
new  regime,  were  composed  of  the  common 
plea^  judges  of  each  county,  and  two  forming 
a quorum  and  having  authority  to  transact 
business,  while  the  registers’  court  was 
made  up  of  the  same  judges,  together  with 
the  register  of  wills  of  each  county.  The 
justices  of  the  peace,  whose  term  of  office 
were  during  their  good  behavior,  the  requi- 
site number  for  each  county  were  appointed 
by  the  governor,  but  these  did  not,  as  under 
the  old  judicial  system,  form  a part  of  the 
county  court. 

Washington  county,  as  already  stated,  be- 
came a part  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district 
under  the  constitution  of  1790,  and  under 
the  power  conferred  by  that  instrument,  the 
governor  appointed  Alexander  Addison  the 
first  president  judge  of  this  district.  The 
associate  judges  who  served  with  him  were 
Henry  Taylor,  James  Edgar,  James  Allison, 
Matthew  Ritchie,  William  Hoge  and  John 
McDowell,  the  first  four  being  commissioned 
in  1791,  and  the  last  two  in  1798  and  1802 
respectively.  (Sketch  of  Judge  Addison  ap- 
pears in  Westmoreland  county.) 

Following  Judge  Addison,  as  presiding 
judge  of  the  Fifth  district,  came  Samuel 
Roberts,  who  was  a practicing  attorney  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  June  2,  1803, 
ten  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia,  his  native  place. 

Judge  Roberts  filled  his  high  office  in 
Washington  county  faithfully  and  efficiently 
till  the  Fifth  district  was  changed,  in  1818, 
and  made  to  comprise  Butler,  Beaver  and 
Allegheny  counties,  where  he  served  in  the 
same  capacity  until  his  decease  in  1820. 

Under  the  change  of  districts  referred  to 
Washington  county,  with  Fayette,  Greene 
and  Somerset,  became  the  Fourteenth  dis- 
trict, and  the  president  judge  appointed  to 
succeed  Judge  Roberts  was  Thomas  II. 


Baird,  whose  commission  bore  date  October 
19,  1818. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Baird  was  a native  of 
Washington,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington 
county  in  1808.  After  his  election  to  the 
bench  in  1818,  he  continued  in  that  office 
nineteen  years,  resigning  in  1837  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  not  only  a leader  in  his  profession, 
but  also  a prominent  and  active  man  of  af- 
fairs, and  held  a high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  entire  community.-  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1866  at  Allegheny  City.  Asso- 
ciated with  Judge  Baird  during  his  judicial 
career  in  Washington  county,  were  Rev. 
Boyd  Mercer  and  Messrs.  Thomas  McKeever 
and  John  Hamilton. 

Changes  of  the  state  constitution  made  in 
1838  fixed  the  term  of  president  judge  and 
other  judges  of  the  court  of  record  at  ten 
years,  and  that  of  associate  judges  of  com- 
mon pleas  at  five  years,  misfeasance  in  office 
on  the  part  of  any  of  them  being  ground  for 
removal,  and  also  providing  that  the  ten 
years’  term  should  apply  to  law  judges  who 
had  not  served  ten  years  at  the  time  the 
constitution  was  changed.  Under  this  new 
law,  Nathaniel  Ewing,  who  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  president  judge  on  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Baird,  filled  the  position  with  dis- 
tinction, and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  till  the  limit  of  his  term  in  1848, 
his  associates  being  Rev.  Boyd  Mercer  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  McKeever,  John  Grayson, 
James  Gordon  and  Samuel  Hill. 

Under  the  constitutional  amendments  of 
1850,  making  the  judicial  offices  of  the  state 
elective,  the  status  of  the  then  sitting  judges 
was  not  disturbed : so  that  Samuel  A.  Gil- 
more, who  had  been  appointed  president 
judge  as  successor  to  Judge  Ewing,  in  1848, 
continued  to  serve  under  that  appointment, 
and  at  the  election  in  October,  1851,  was 
chosen  for  a term  of  ten  years  under  the 
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provision  of  the  amended  judicial  system  of 
1850.  Associated  with  him  in  Washington 
county  were  Messrs.  John  Freeman,  Isaac 
Hodgens,  Jacob  Slagle,  Abraham  Watring, 
James  G.  Hart  and  William  Van  Kirk. 

Succeeding  Judge  Gilmore  in  1861,  James 
Lindsey  was  elected  president  judge,  his  as- 
sociates being  Messrs.  Thomas  McCarroll 
and  James  G.  Hart. 

Hon.  James  Lindsey  was  only  thirty-four 
years  old  when  elected  to  the  bench,  but  dur- 
ing the  two  years  and  nine  months  that  he 
tilled  his  honorable  and  exacting  office,  he 
won  universal  admiration,  proving  himself 
a worthy  successor  to  his  able  and  worthy 
predecessors.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Waynesburg  in  1849  and  died 
near  there,  after  a brief  illness,  on  September 
1,  1864.  To  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned 
during  the  interim  until  the  next  general 
election,  Governor  Curtin  commissioned  as 
president  judge  Mr.  James  Watson,  who, 
though  appreciating  the  honor,  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  it,  and  Mr.  J.  Kennedy  Ew- 
ing, whose  father  had  filled  the  same  office 
so  eminently,  was  appointed,  and  served  un- 
til October,  1865,  but  in  the  election  then 
held,  he  failed  of  an  election,  his  successful 
competitor  being  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Gilmore, 
who  filled  the  office  from  1848  to  1861. 
Judge  Gilmore,  however,  though  commis- 
sioned, did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office,  for  before  the  first  term  of  court  fol- 
lowing his  election  convened  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  changing  the  Fourteenth  dis- 
trict, by  taking  therefrom  Washington 
county  and  joining  it  with  Beaver  county  to 
form  the  Twenty-seventh  district.  And  un- 
der authority  of  the  same  act  Governor  Cur- 
tin appointed  Mr.  B.  B.  Chamberlin  to 
serve  as  president  judge  of  the  new  dis- 
trict till  December,  1866.  During  the  ten 
years  succeeding  the  general  election  in 
October,  1866,  Alexander  W.  Acheson  served 
as  president  judge.  Under  the  new  consti- 
tution, which  went  into  effect  in  1874,  nu- 


merous changes  were  made  in  the  judicial 
system  of  the  state;  one  of  these  provided 
that  counties  having  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants should  form  separate  districts,  and 
elect  one  judge  learned  in  the  law.  Addi 
tional  judges  were  to  be  provided  by  the 
general  assembly,  as  required.  The  office  of 
associate  judge  in  districts  comprising  sin- 
gle counties  was  abolished.  Washington 
county  then  having  more  than  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants,  was  accordingly  con- 
stituted the  Twenty-seventh  judicial  district. 

Hon.  Alexander  W.  Acheson  was  an  able 
lawyer,  a Avise  and  conscientious  judge  and 
as  a man  commanded  universal  confidence 
and  respect.  At  the  close  of  his  judicial 
term  he  resumed  his  profession  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Hon.  George  S.  Hart,  his  successor  on  the 
bench,  came  to  the  office  of  president  judge 
in  1876,  and  Avas  a native  of  Pittsburgh,  born 
in  1824.  ITe  was  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton college  in  1842  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  four  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Aside  from  his  professional  rvork  he 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  serving 
as  deputy  attorney  general,  neAvspaper 
editor,  member  of  the  Washington  school 
board,  and  in  other  local  offices. 

Hon.  James  Addison  Mcllvaine,  avIio  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Hart,  was  born  in  Somerset 
township,  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  13,  1843.  He  Avas  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  Washington  county, 
and  at  Jefferson  college,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1865,  he  studied  Ihav 
in  the  office  of  Boyd  Crumrine,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  A\ras  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 
He  Avas  elected  district  attorney  of  Washing- 
ton county  in  1874,  and  re-elected  in  1877. 
serving  tAvo  terms  of  three  years  each.  In 
1886  he  Avas  elected  president  judge  of  his 
county,  and  Avas  re-elected  in  1896.  His  sec- 
ond term  expires  in  1906. 

Hon.  James  Franklin  Taylor  Avas  born  in 
Strabane  township,  Washington  county, 
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Pennsylvania,  January  15,  1854,  to  William 
H.  and  Jane  (Jones)  Taylor.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  attended 
Washington  and  Jefferson  college  through 
the  junior  year.  He  registered  as  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  Boyd  Crumrine,  and  after 
the  usual  course  of  study,  was  admitted  to 
the  Washington  county  bar  in  1879.  He  w;as 
elected  district  attorney  for  the  county  in 
1884,  and  by  re-election  served  two  terms  of 
three  years  each.  In  1895,  he  was  appointed 
additional  law  judge,  and  during  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  for  a full  term  of  ten 
years,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 

Thus  during  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  years  since  the  organization  of  Wash- 
ington county,  the  office  of  president  judge 
has  been  ably  and  honorably  filled  by  the 
following  named  lawyers,  to-wit:  Henry 

Taylor,  Dorsey  Pentecost,  Alexander  Addi- 
son, Samuel  Roberts,  Thomas  H.  Baird,  Na- 
thaniel Ewing,  Samuel  A.  Gilmore,  James 
Lindsey,  James  Watson,  J.  Kennedy  Ewing, 
B.  B.  Chamberlin,  Alexander  W.  Acheson, 
George  S.  Hart,  James  Addison  Mellvaine, 
James  Franklin  Taylor. 

During  the  same  time  those  officiating  as 
associate  judges  were  William  Scott,  John 
Craig,  John  White,  Daniel  Leet,  John  Mar- 
shall, John  Douglass,  Benjamin  Parkinson, 
John  Reed,  Abner  Howell,  Matthew  McCon- 
nell, Samuel  Johnston,  Samuel  Mason,  Mat- 
thew Ritchie,  John  Canon,  Henry  Yanmetre, 
William  Johnston,  John  Hoge,  Thomas 
Scott,  John  Worth,  Joseph  Scott,  Samuel 
Glasgow,  William  Wallace,  James  Edgar, 
William  McFarland,  Hugh  Scott,  William 
Smiley,  Eleazer  Jenkins,  Absolom  Baird, 
Thomas  Ryerson,  John  Minor,  William 
Smith,  James  Bell,  James  Archer,  Zepli. 
Beall,  James  Mitchell,  Henry  Graham,  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  James  Allison,  William  Hoge, 
John  McDowell,  Boyd  Mercer,  John  Hamil- 
ton, Thomas  McKeever,  Samuel  Hill,  John 
Grayson,  Sr.,  James  Gordon,  Isaac  Hodgens, 
William  Vankirk,  Abraham  Votring,  John 


Freeman,  James  G.  Hart,  Jacob  Slagle, 
Thomas  McCarroll,  John  C.  Chambers,  John 
Farrar,  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  John  Scott  and 
others  whose  names  we  have  been  unable  to 
gather. 

Washington  county,  ranking  among  the 
foremost  in  the  commonwealth  in  everything 
pertaining  to  material  growth,  educational 
development  and  general  prosperity,  has  al- 
ways been  famed  for  the  high  standing,  sta- 
bility and  excellence  of  her  courts;  a fact 
which  is  due  not  alone  to  the  character  of 
the  able  and  honorable  men  who  have  pre- 
sided over  them  and  controlled  their  affairs, 
but  as  well,  and  in  no  small  measure,  to  a 
long  list  of  noble  men,  whose  names  have 
graced  the  honor  roll  of  lawyers  who  have 
been  admitted  to  and  practiced  at  her 
bar.  Of  these,  many  have  been  called 
to  and  honorably  filled  high  places  of 
public  trust;  and  to  say  of  them,  as 
a class,  that  their  faithfulness  and  sturdy 
devotion  along  the  lines  of  professional  duty 
have  raised  the  standard  of  the  profession 
and  made  the  bar  of  Washington  county 
strong  in  influence  and  far  reaching,  is  but 
paying  a well-merited  tribute  to  their  nobil- 
ity, talent  and  worth. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  county  bar: 

Hon.  J.  A.  Mellvaine,  P.  J. ; Hon.  J.  F. 
Taylor,  A.  L.  J. ; C.  L.  V.  Acheson,  A.  H. 
Anderson,  Samuel  Amspoker,  Frank  E. 
Baird,  G.  P.  Baker,  John-  C.  Bane,  A.  G. 
Braden,  Isaac  W.  Baum,  W.  N.  Butler,  W. 
M.  Boggs,  William  I.  Berryman,  T.  F.  Birch. 
T.  B.  H.  Brownlee,  James  I.  Brownson. 
James  R.  Burnside,  Charles  W.  Campbell. 

0.  S.  Chalfant,  S.  C.  Clark,  Norman 
E.  Clark,  Boyd  Crumrine,  E.  E.  Crum- 
rine, W.  Mervin  Craft,  J.  M.  Dickson, 
John  W.  Donnan,  Alvan  Donnan,  Henry 
M.  Dougan,  T.  Jeff.  Duncan,  J.  C.  Ew- 
ing, James  P.  Eagleson,  Henry  Gantz, 

1.  Y.  Hamilton,  Grant  E.  Hess,  H.  B.  Hughes, 
B.  G.  Hughes,  John  C.  Hart,  Robert  Gibson. 
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R.  W.  Irwin,  Harry  A.  Jones,  George  O. 
Jones,  J.  L.  Judson,  J.  Carter  Judson,  R.  W. 
Knox,  A.  M.  Linn,  J.  M.  McBurney,  L.  Mc- 
Carrell,  R.  C.  McConnell,  M.  L.  A.  McCrack- 
en, James  W.  McDowell,  Joseph  P.  McFar- 
land, Winfield  Mcllvaine,  W.  A.  H.  Mcll- 
vaine,  B.  E.  McCracken,  Jnlius  P.  Miller, 
Julius  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  John  H.  Murdoch,  H. 
R.  Myers,  Edgar  B.  Murdoch,  A.  T.  Morgan, 


R.  II.  Meloy,  James  S.  Nease,  W.  S.  Parker, 
R.  W.  Parkinson,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Patterson,  Clar- 
ence Rhen,  C.  M.  Ruple,  Albert  S.  Sprowls, 
David  Sterrett,  J.  B.  R.  Streator,  A.  M.  Tem- 
pleton, B.  E.  Tombaugh,  A.  M.  Todd,  O.  C. 
Underwood,  Harvey  J.  Vankirk,  W.  K. 
Vance,  James  A.  Wiley,  Alexander  Wilson, 
W.  Parke  Warne,  Boyd  E.  Warne,  Joseph 
Weir. 
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(Copyrighted.) 

By  DANIEL  K.  TRIMMER 


Upon  the  erection  of  York  county  one  of 
the  first  steps  of  a public  character  was  the 
organization  of  its  courts.  Indeed,  the  peti- 
tions to  the  provincial  councils  from  the  in- 
habitants that  ihe  territory  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna be  constituted  a separate  county, 
set  forth  as  the  chief  and  almost  sole  reason 
why  their  prayer  should  be  speedily  granted, 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  having 
the  seat  of  justice  at  so  great  a distance, 
with  a wide  and  deep  river,  frequently  im- 
passable, intervening;  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  themselves  against  thefts  and 
abuses  committed  by  idle  and  dissolute  per- 
sons, who,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of 
court  and  prison,  too  readily  found  means 
to  escape.  Accordingly,  within  a month  after 
the  act  was  approved  creating  the  county, 
August  19,  1749,  eight  justices  were  com- 
missioner by  royal  authority,  through  the 
governor  of  the  province.  This  was  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  George  II.,  the  best  of 
the  Georges  of  England,  then  in  the  prime  of 
his  reign,  and  when  the  idea  of  a severance 
from  British  domain  was  not  even  thought 
of  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  residents  of  the  newly 
formed  county.  Under  the  English  polity 
then  in  vogue  in  the  province  justices,  to 
such  number  as  were  from  time  to  time 
deemed  necessary,  were  commissioned,  em- 
powered to  hold  courts  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Common  Pleas  and 
Orphans’  Courts. 

These  justices  were  not  men  learned  in  the 
law,  but  in  a historical  sketch  of  the  “Bench 
and  Bar”  it  would  seem  that  they  should  be 
referred  to,  as  they  constituted  the  “Bench” 
of  the  county  during  the  first  forty  years  of 


its  existence.  The  judicial  system,  as  then 
established,  to  a superficial  observer,  might 
appear  as  open  to  serious  objection.  In  our 
day  we  should  not  look  with  favor  upon  a 
proposition  to  submit  weighty  matters,  in- 
volving the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  the  charge  and 
direction  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  phil- 
osophy and  application  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  But  when  we  reflect  that  on 
all  the  more  important  questions  of  law  an 
appeal  might  be  had  to  higher  courts,  pre- 
sided over  by  judges  of  ample  legal  attain- 
ments, and  that  questions  of  fact  are  as 
readily  discerned  and  adjusted  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  judicious  business  man  as  by  a law- 
yer, we  may  understand  how  these,  to  our 
view  perhaps,  somewhat  crudely  constructed 
courts  answered  the  purpose  of  their  day 
and  generation  quite  satisfactorily.  In  fact, 
in  pioneer  settlements  it  is  frequently  found 
that  these  unassuming  tribunals,  imbued 
with  an  abundance  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  and  untrammeled  with  un- 
yielding technicalities,  better  adapted  to  the 
shifting  exigencies  of  the  situation  than  the 
more  pretentious  ones  where  every  step  is 
measured  by  a legal  yard  stick,  not  unfre- 
quently  found  to  be  more  of  a hindrance 
than  a help  to  the  speedy  adjustment  of 
many  of  tne  disputes  incident  to  a primitive- 
community,  arising,  in  many  instances, 
through  ignorance,  or  out  of  fancied  rather 
than  actual  infringement  of  rights. 

Three  of  these  justices  were  required  to  be 
present  to  hold  court,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  rule  or  regulation  as  to  which 
of  them  presided,  at  least  none  is  apparent 
from  the  records.  The  eight  commissioned  in 
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September,  1749,  were  John  Day,  Thomas 
Cox,  John  Wright,  Jr.,  George  Schwaabe 
(sometimes  written  Swoope),  Matthew  Dill, 
Hans  (Hance)  Hamilton,  Patrick  Watson 
and  George  Stevenson.  The  incompatibility 
of  one  man  filling  two  or  more  official  posi- 
tions simultaneously  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered  in  those  days,  for  we  find 
that  of  the  above  justices,  two,  Schwaabe 
and  Watson,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court,  qualified  as  county  commis- 
sioners ; Hamilton  was  sheriff,  and  Steven- 
son was  prothontary  and  clerk  of  the  courts. 
It  also  appears  to  have  been  not  an  unusual 
occurrence,  after  the  court  was  open,  for 
one  of  the  justices  on  the  bench  to  move  the 
court  for  the  appointment  of  a guardian  or 
the  transaction  of  other  business  within  the 
legitimate  province  of  an  attorney. 

The  first  court  held  in  York  county  con- 
vened October  31,  1749,  a Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  with  Justice  Day 
presiding;  and  the  following  day  the  first 
Orphans’  Court  was  held  before  Justices 
Day,  Cox  and  Watson.  Justice  Stevenson 
was  also  present,  but  as  he  officiated  as  clerk 
he  apparently  did  not  participate  in  the  ju- 
dicial function.  Somewhat  peculiarly,  he, 
the  only  lawyer  among  the  justices  then  in 
commission,  seems,  so  far  as  the  records 
show,  never  to  have  served  in  a judicial  ca- 
pacity. He  occupied  so  many  official  sta- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  he  might  well 
have  been  excused  from  the  duties  of  some 
of  them  when  there  were  others  to  attend  to 
them.  He  was  not  only  a duly  commissioned 
justice,  the  prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the 
several  courts,  but  also  recorder  and  regis- 
ter of  the  county,  public  prosecutor  for  the 
crown  and  chief  ranger  for  the  county  of 
York.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments; had  been  deputy  surveyor  general 
for  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Bucks,  and  later  carried  the  title  of  LL.  D. 
He  resigned  from  the  several  offices  in  York 
county  in  1764,  and  shortly  thereafter  re- 


moved to  Carlisle,  where  he  rapidly  arose  to 
prominence  at  the  bar. 

One  of  the  matters  at  that  time  most  fre- 
quently before  the  court,  now  comparatively 
rare,  was  the  “binding  out”  of  orphans 
during  their  minority,  and  right  curious 
were  some  of  the  stipulations  accompanying 
the  same.  Here  is  a fair  example,  copied 
from  the  records  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of 
York  county  under  date  of  August  4,  1750: 
“Came  into  Court  William  Boyd,  surviving 
Executor  of  the  Testament  and  last  will  of 
Ann  Simonton,  Dec’d.,  and  prayed  that 
Mary  Gilkinson,  Daughter  of  the  aft’oresaid 
Ann,  of  the  Age  of  seven  years  about  the 
first  of  April,  may  be  bound  an  Apprentice 
to  John  Addy,  of  Cumberland,  and  Jannet, 
his  Wife.  Whereupon  it  is  considered  by 
the  Court  & the  said  Mary  is  hereby  bound 
an  apprentice  to  said  John  Addy  & Jannet 
his  Wife  until  she  shall  be  of  the  Age  of 
eighteen  years.  In  consideration  whereof 
the  afforesaid  John  Addy  & Janet  his  WTife 
do  promise  and  agree  to  teach  the  said  Ap- 
prentice to  read,  knit,  sew,  Spin,  &c.,  and  to 
give  her  Sufficient  Meat,  Drink,  Apparel, 
Washing  and  Lodging  during  the  said  Term, 
and  at  the  Expiration  thereof  to  give  her 
two  suits  of  apparel,  one  whereof  shall  be 
■new,  an  Heifer  of  three  years  old  with  a 
Calf,  a new  Spinning  Wheel  and  five  Pounds 
in  Money  or  a feather  Bed  of  five  Pounds 
Value.” 

In  the  case  of  a boy,  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  bound  was  made  to  “covenant  and 
agree  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  Taught  the  said 
Apprentice  to  read  and  write,  and  Arith- 
metic as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct,  and 
also  the  Art,  Trade  or  Mystery  of  a Black 
Smith,  which  he  now  Practiseth,”  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  “to  pay  unto  said 
Apprentice  one  Pair,  of  Smith’s  Bellows  of 
the  value  of  three  Pounds  and  one  sett  of 
Smith’s  Tools  and  Turning  Tools  to  the  value 
of  ten  Pounds  and  two  suits  of  Apparell  one 
whereof  shall  be  new.” 
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There  was  at  this  time  no  courthouse  or 
other  hall  or  building  in  York  suitable  to 
hold  court  in,  and  from  1749  to  1756  the 
courts  were  held  at  private  residences,  pre- 
sumably at  that  of  one  of  the  resident  jus- 
tices, Schwaabe  or  Stevenson. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  jus- 
tices were  commissioned  from  time  to  time 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  as  follows:  April,  1751,  John  With- 

erow,  Walter  Buchanan,  John  Blackburne, 
John  Pope,  William  Griffith  and  Herman 
Updegraff  (Opden  Graeff,  Fisher)  ; October, 
1755,  John.Adlum,  Thomas  Armor,  Richard 
Brown,  Hugh  Whiteford  and  Michael  Tan- 
ner (Danner)  ; January,  1760,  Martin  Eichei- 
berger;  April,  1761,  David  Kirkpatrick, 
Abraham  Nesbit  and  Archibald  McGrew; 
October,  1764,  David  Jameson,  Michael 
Schwaabe  (Swoope,  Swope),  Samuel  John- 
son, Samuel  Edie,  Matthew  Dill  (Junior), 
James  Welsh,  Robert  McPherson,  John 
Smith,  Henry  Schlegel  (Slagle),  Thomas 
Minshall,  Cunningham  Sample,  William 
Dunlop,  Joseph  Hutton  and  William  Smith; 
March,  1771,  Richard  McAllister,  William 
Rankin  and  Joseph  Updegraff;  April,  1774, 
David  McConaughy,  William  Scott,  Benja- 
min Donaldson,  William  Bailey,  William 
Leas,  William  McCaskey,  Josiah  Scott,  Wil- 
liam McLean  and  Thomas  Latta. 

About  this  time  Pennsylvania,  ignoring 
and  denying  the  further  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  called  a convention  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia to  devise  a constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province.  By  this  constitu- 
tion, in  session,  and  by  the  president  and 
executive  council  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution it  framed,  justices  were  commissioned 
until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1789-90  as  follows: 

September,  1776,  Robert  McPherson,  Mar- 
tin Eichelberger,  Samuel  Edie,  David  Mc- 
Conaughy, Richard  McAllister,  Henry  Schle- 
gel,  Matthew  Dill,  William  Rankin,  William 
Leas,  William  Bailey,  William  Scott,  Wil- 


liam Smith,  William  McCaskey,  Josiah  Scott, 
Thomas  Latta,  William  McLean  and  John 
Mickle;  June,  1777,  David  Jameson,  Samuel 
Ewing,  David  Watson,  John  Chamberlain, 
Andrew  Thompson,  John  Hinkle,  John  Har- 
baugh,  Robert  Stevenson,  Archibald  McLean, 
James  Nailor,  Thomas  Douglass,  David  Mes- 
serly,  Benjamin  Pedan,  Joseph  Reed, Thomas 
Fischer,  Peter  Wolf  and  Frederick  Eichel- 
berger; March,  1778,  Jacob  Eichelberger; 
June,  1779,  William  Mitchell ; May,  1780, 
John  Rankin  and  David  Beatty;  January, 
1781,  Robert  Chambers;  November,  1782, 
Michael  Schwaabe  and  George  Stake;  Au- 
gust, 1783,  Cunningham  Sample ; September, 

1784,  Michael  Hahn  and  Thomas  Lilly;  Oc- 
tober, 1784,  William  Cochran,  Jacob  Rudi- 
sill  and  Michael  Schmeiser  (Smyser) ; No- 
vember, 1784,  AVilliam  Gilliland;  April, 

1785,  Daniel  May;  June,  1785,  Conrad  Sher- 
man; July,  1785,  Robert  Hammersly;  Au- 
gust, 1786,  Henry  Miller;  June,  1787,  David 
Beatty  and  Bernhart  Ziegler;  May,  1788, 
Robert  Mellhanny;  June,  1788,  Elihu  Un- 
derwood; and  September,  1799,  Jacob  Dritt. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  this  list 
there  is  not  one  instance  of  a double  Chris- 
tian name,  much  less  one  of  “parting  the 
name  in  the  middle,”  now  so  common — 
noteworthy  as  showing  the  simplicity  that 
characterized  the  yeomanry  of  York  county 
in  that  day ; for  then,  as  now,  those  of  high 
degree,  as  well  as  those  who  would  have 
liked  to  be  considered  such,  delighted  in 
high-sounding  appellations.  We  must  not  on 
this  account  presume  that  these  men  were 
not  among  the  foremost  in  the  community. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  of  the  cream  of 
society  of  their  day.  They  were  selected  from 
different  sections  of  the  county,  and  knew 
little  of  technical  law,  but  were  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  good  judgment,  business  ex- 
perience, recognized  integrity  of  character 
and  influence  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. By  close  observation  of  the  law  as  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  eminent  counselors 
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that  practiced  before  them,  they  soon  became 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  application 
of  legal  principles  to  the  facts  in  a case  to 
dispense  justice  with  a comparatively  even 
hand.  Sometimes  an  unusually  tough  legal 
knot  might  have  to  be  subjected  to  rather 
liberal  applications  of  the  mollifying  unction 
of  equity,  as  they  understood  it,  but  their 
decisions  generally  met  with  the  respect  not 
only  of  the  laity,  but  of  the  bar  likewise. 
Nor  wore  these  courts  lacking  all  dignity. 
The  justices  themselves  generally  appreciat- 
ed the  fact  that  their  position  was  an  honor- 
able one  and  entitled  them  to  due  respect 
from  all,  and  the  uniform  urbanity  and 
gravity  of  deportment  that  characterized  the 
practice  before  them  lent  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  proceedings.  The  leading  practition- 
ers of  that  day  would  almost  rather  have 
been  charged  with  ignorance  of  the  law  than 
with  disrespect  to  the  court  or  discourtesy 
to  a brother  at  the  bar.  Nor  did  these  ple- 
beian justices  hesitate  to  visit  their  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  head  of  an  attorney  who 
exhibited  any  flippancy  in  court  or  failed  to 
demean  himself  with  the  deference,  in  their 
opinion,  due  them. 

In  their  day,  as  in  ours  also,  there  were 
those  who  were  bold  enough  to  openly  ap- 
proach judges  with  blandishments,  as  also 
specimens  of  the  equally  reprehensible  but 
more  cowardly  sneak  who  sought  to  influ- 
ence their  judgment  by  secret  communica- 
tions; but  if  tradition  is  not  at  fault,  these 
miscreants  usually  received  deserved  re- 
proof. 

The  personal  history  of  many  of  the  jus- 
tices antedating  the  constitution  of  1790  is 
rapidly  fading;  much  of  it  has  vanished  “in 
the  twilight  of  the  past.”  Enough,  how- 
ever, is  preserved  to  show  that  among  them 
were  the  foremost  men  in  the  community  of 
their  day.  They  filled  numerous  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  outside  of  their  ju- 
dicial offices. 

Ten  of  them,  at  various  times,  served  as 


county  commissioners,  seven  as  sheriff,  eight 
as  county  treasurer,  two  as  state  senator, 
sixteen  in  the  Legislature,  and  others  as 
coroner,  register,  recorder,  prothonotary, 
clerk  of  the  courts  and  in  other  positions. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars  many  of  them  gained  distinc- 
tion in  a military  capacity.  In  fact,  during 
the  latter  war  the  courts  were  largely  dis- 
continued; justices  and  lawyers  apparently 
becoming  enlisted  in  their  country’s  cause, 
either  in  the  arena  of  the  battlefield  or  as 
members  of  councils  or  committees. 

We  can  here  refer  to  but  comparatively 
few  individually. 

John  Wright,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  John 
Wright,  a prominent  citizen  and  business 
man  of  Lancaster  county,  or  rather  of  that 
part  of  Chester  county  that  became  Lancas- 
ter county  in  1829.  The  son  located  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  at 
Wright’s  Ferry,  at  least  fifteen  years  before 
the  foundation  of  York  county.  He  was 
hence  one  of  the  earliest  permanent  settlers, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential.  He  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  but  early  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  he,  with  four  other 
of  the  Quaker  justices,  Thomas  Cox,  John 
Blackburne,  John  Pope  and  Thomas  Min- 
shall  (Minshall  had  not  then  been  commis- 
sioned, however),  became  so  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
to  protect  the  frontier  settlers  against  Indian 
depredations,  which  had  become  so  frequent 
and  bold  as  to  be  a constant  menace,  that, 
laying  aside  their  non-combatant  convic- 
tions, they  joined  the  brigade  then  being- 
organized  to  assist  in  quelling  the  trouble. 
Minshall,  however,  yielded  to  the  vigorous 
protests  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Society, 
and  declined  the  commission  as  captain 
which  had  already  been  issued  to  him. 
Wright  was  also  commissioned  a captain. 
He  was  highly  respected,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  day.  He  repre- 
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seated  York  county  in  the  Assembly  from 
its  erection,  in  1749,  continuously  to  1759. 
He  owned  a large  tract  of  land  where  the 
town  of  Wrightsville  now  stands.  After  the 
Revolutionary  war,  when  Congress  was  en- 
deavoring to  agree  upon  a location  for  the 
capital  of  the  young  nation,  “Wright’s 
Ferry  on  the  Susquehanna”  was  very  favor- 
ably considered.  “The  members  from  New 
England  and  New  York  agreed  in  preferring 
it,  as  the  point  nearest  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  convenience ; and  for  many 
days  it  seemed  to  have  a better  chance  than 
any  of  the  other  places  proposed— Ilarris- 
burg*,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Germantown 
and  Philadelphia.”  Wright,  however,  was 
not  then  living,  having  died  in  1763. 

Matthew  Dill,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
town  of  Dillsburg,  and  the  founder  of  the 
distinguished  family  that  gave  its  name  to 
that  town.  He  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  1698,  and  came  to  this 
locality  about  1740,  a conspicuous  sample  of 
that  sterling  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  early  settlements 
in  the  county.  He  served  as  justice  but  one 
year,  when  lie  died.  Some  years  previous  to 
his  appointment  as  justice,  during  the  trou- 
ble with  the  natives  that  arose  from  time  to 
time  in  the  forties,  he  “commanded  a com- 
pany against  the  Indians,”  and  earlier 
served  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  make  a treaty  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Croglian,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Susquehanna.  His  son,  Col.  Matthew  Dill, 
was  commissioned  as  a justice  in  1764,  and 
continued  in  office  for  many  years.  He 
gained  some  distinction  as  an  officer  during 
the  Revolution.  He  served  in  the  General 
Assembly  from  1777  to  1779 ; was  one  of 
the  sub-lieutenants  to  organize  the  county 
militia,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  seize 
the  personal  effects  of  traitors  in  York 
county.  Among  his  descendants  are  found 


many  who  became  prominent  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  action. 

Hance  Hamilton,  born  in  1721  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earlier  settlers  in  the  Newberry  colony, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  justices  was  a resident  of  what  is  now 
Adams  county.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
typical  frontiersman,  of  more  than  average 
intelligence,  very  aggressive  and  influential. 
Before  the  organization  of  the  first  court  in 
York  county  an  election  had  been  held  at 
which  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
The  following  year,  owing  to  a riot  on  elec- 
tion day  between  the  Irish,  his  supporters, 
and  the  Dutch,  whose  candidate  was  Richard 
McAllister,  no  election  of  sheriff  was  re- 
turned, but  the  governor  of  the  province 
issued  a commission  to  Hamilton.  He  was 
elected  in  1751  and  again  in  1755.  In  1756 
Captain  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  a company 
of  provincial  troops  from  York  county,  took 
part  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He 
participated  in  a number  of  engagements, 
and  in  May,  1758,  was  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  by  William  Denny,  lieutenant 
governor.  “He  was  a man  of  enterprise, 
great  force  of  character  and  activity  in  pub- 
lic affairs.”  He  was  a miller  by  trade,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  until 
his  death,  which  oecuired  February  2,  1772. 

Dr.  David  Jameson  is  another  of  the  early 
justices  who  distinguished  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle,  both  in  the  French  and  Indian 
and  Revolutionary  wars.  He  was  born  in 
1715,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  emigrated 
to  America  about  1740.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  but  rose  rap- 
idly to  the  position  of  lieutenant  colonel ; 
and  later,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  to  that 
of  colonel.  He  also  acted,  at  times,  it  seems, 
when  his  services  were  needed,  as  impromptu 
surgeon.  He  was  well  qualified  for  this, 
having  graduated  before  emigrating  to  this 
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country  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  returned  to  and  practiced 
his  professoin  in  his  adopted  town  of  York 
until  his  death,  near  the  close  of  the  century. 
He  was  a man  of  education  and  refinement 
and  unbounded  patriotism. 

Michael  Schwaabe  (sometimes  written 
Swoope  and  Swope,— he  wrote  his  name 
Swope)  was  of  German  ancestry;  he  was  one 
of  the  eariest  and  foremost  residents  of  the 
town  of  York,  and  a man  of  extraordinary 
force  of  character  and  influence.  He  was 
first  an  innkeeper,  but  subsequently  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  and  succeeded  Avell. 
He  had  been  coroner  before  his  appointment 
as  a justice,  and  always  took  a leading  part 
in  movements  of  public  interest.  He  be- 
came judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  in  1767 ; 
was  a member  of  the  Assembly  from  1768 
to  1776,  and  in  1776,  he,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  John  Dickinson  from  Philadel- 
phia, was  appointed  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  state  at  large.  In  1775  he  was  a 
member  of  the  ‘‘Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence” of  York  county,  and  also  one  of  the 
“Committee  of  Safety,”  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the  Continental 
army,  rose  to  the  position  of  colonel,  and 
commanded  the  First  battalion  of  the  First 
brigade  of  the  famous  “Flying  Camp”  in 
eastern  New  Jersey,  which  was  captured  by 
the  British  at  Fort  Washington,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1776.  He  was  not  exchanged  until  1781. 
Upon  his  return  to  York  he  became  one  of 
the  auditors  of  Depreciation  Accounts.  In 
1785  he  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  his  descendants  many 
became  conspicuous  in  public  and  private 
life;  among  them  the  Carringtons  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington;  Campbell  Carring- 
ton, Esq.,  a great-great-grandson,  being  now 
a successful  lawyer  in  the  latter  city. 

Col.  Robert  McPherson  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, in  1730,  and  when  but  eight  years 


old  came  to  this  country  with  his  father, 
Robert  McPherson,  who  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Marsh  Creek  settlement,  some 
distance  from  the  present  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, then  a part  of  Lancaster  county.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  academy  of  New  Lon- 
don, Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Early 
in  life  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
became  treasurer  of  York  county  and  fol- 
lowed rapidly  in  the  offices  of  county  com- 
missioner, sheriff  and  general  assembly.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  mother 
country,  he  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  was 
a member  for  York  county  of  the  Provincial 
Conference  of  Committees,  at  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  which  convened  June 
18th,  1775,  and  again  of  the  convention 
which,  the  following  year,  formulated  the 
first  constitution  of  the  state. 

He  was  a captain  in  General  Forbes  ex- 
pedition to  reduce  Fort  DuQuesne,  in  1758, 
and  in  the  Revolutionary  war  served  as  a 
colonel  of  the  York  County  Battalion  of  As- 
sociators,  in  active  service  for  over  a year 
in  New  Jersey  and  around  Philadelphia. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
he  became  purchasing  commissary  of  army 
supplies,  and  subsequently  one  of  three 
“Auditors  of  Confiscation  and  Fine  Ac- 
counts.” He  was  a charter  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Dickinson  college,  and  a 
trustee  thereof  until  his  death  in  1789.  His 
descendants  played  a conspicuous  part  m 
the  history  of  the  county  and  state.  His  son. 
William  McPherson,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  for  nine  years  rep- 
resented the  county  in  the  Legislature;  and 
his  great-grandson,  Edward  McPherson. 
LL.  D.,  Avas  a member  of  Congress  for  seAr- 
eral  years ; clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a quarter  of  a century  and  a 
statistician  of  national  reputation. 

Henry  Schlegel  (Slagle)  Avas  born  in  1725 
in  Lancaster  county,  of  German  parents.  At 
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the  age  of  twelve  years  he  came  with  his 
father  to  the  vicinity  of  where  McAllister’s 
Town  (now  Hanover)  was  subsequently 
laid  out.  Here  Henry  grew  to  manhood,  and 
acquired  exceptionally  fine  business  qualifi- 
cations, practical  ideas,  and  sound  judgment. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  York  coun- 
ty, and  in  June,  1775,  was  one  of  the 
representatives  from  this  county  at  the 
Provincial  Conference  of  Committees,  at 
Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention,  in  1776.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  been  elected  lieuten- 
ant colonel  of  the  Third  battalion  of  the 
York  County  Associators.  In  December, 
1777,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to 
take  subscriptions  for  the  Continental  loan; 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  that  met  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  regulate  the  price  of 
commodities  in  the  colonies ; a member  of 
the  General  Assembly  from  1777  to  1779,  and 
a member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1789-90.  In  1779  he  became  colonel  of 
the  Eighth  battalion,  York  County  Militia; 
was  appointed  in  1780  a sub-lieutenant  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  county  militia ; and 
the  following  year  as  one  of  the  auditors  of 
Depreciation  Accounts.  In  1801-2  he  rep- 
resented the  new  county  of  Adams  in  the 
legislature.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by 
his  fellows  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  and 
responsible  public  positions  to  which  he  was 
called.  He  wras  the  progenitor  of  the  nu- 
merous Slagle  family,  still  prominently 
known  in  and  about  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Richard  McAllister  wras  a Scotchman  by 
birth,  but  early  in  life,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  came  to  America  and  located  in  that 
part  of  Lancaster  county  from  which  Cum- 
berland county  was  afterward  formed.  About 
the  year  1745  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  Hanover,  which  was  some 
years  later  laid  out  by  him,  and  was  for 
some  time  known  as  “McAllister’s  Town.” 


He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  active 
and  influential  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  and  was  frequently  called  to  posi- 
tions of  public  trust.  During  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  he  took  very  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  military  organizations,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
of  the  Council  of  Censors,  and  one  of  the 
county  lieutenants.  In  1789  he  became  the 
presiding  justice  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
and  Orphans’  courts.  He  was  the  hero  of 
the  Germans  in  the  celebrated  contest  for 
sheriff  in  1750,  Hance  Hamilton,  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  Irish,  being  his  competitor. 
No  election  was  returned  on  account  of  the 
riots  on  election  day.  Hamilton  subsequent- 
ly secured  the  office,  being  appointed  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton. 

Archibald  McLean  was  of  Scotch  origin, 
but  emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland 
about  1738,  locating  in  the  Marsh  Creek  set- 
tlement. “He  soon  became  a prominent  sur- 
veyor in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
sisted in  establishing  the  ‘Middle  Point’ 
between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  Chesapeake, 
and  in  locating  the  great  ‘Tangent  Line’ 
through  the  Peninsula,  and  in  tracing  the 
well  knowui  ‘Arc  of  the  Circle’  around  New 
Castle,  Delaware.”  “As  a surveyor  he  was 
the  chief  associate  of  the  celebrated  math- 
ematicians Mason  and  Dixon.  Archibald 
McLean  in  1776  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  the  next  year  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for 
York  county  during  the  Revolution.”  He 
was  one  of  the  three  of  the  committee  of 
investigation  (Dedimus  Potestatemus),  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  pro- 
thonotary,  clerk  of  the  courts,  register  and 
recorder  of  York  county  from  1777  to  1785. 
He  was  a man  of  marked  ability  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  that  day. 

Jacob  Barnitz,  who  was  commissioned  as 
a justice  in  1786,  was  a conspicuous  citizen 
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for  over  half  a century.  He  was  born  in 
York  in  1758,  and  was  but  eigheten  years  old 
when  be  went  out  as  an  ensign  in  Colonel 
Michael  Swoope’s  regiment  of  the  “Flying 
Camp”  of  the  “Middle  Colonies,”  organized 
under  a resolution  of  Congress  in  1776.  He 
had  a thrilling  experience  as  a soldier  in  his 
teens.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  and  was  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington under  Colonel  McGaw  at  the  time  of 
the  British  attack,  and  when  the  garrison 
surrendered  he  was  left  on  the  field  severely 
wounded.  Stripped  by  the  enemy  of  his 
clothes,  he  lay  thus  exposed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  he  was  removed  to  New 
York  and  remained  a prisoner  of  war  for  fif- 
teen months.  He  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  hardships  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  many  years  later  had  to 
suffer  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs  on 
account  of  the  same.  In  1785  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  register  and  recorder 
of  York  county,  which  office  he  held  contin- 
uously for  forty  years.  Throughout  life  he 
retained  the  name  of  “Ensign  Jacob  Bar- 
nitz.” 

Henry  Miller  was  bom  in  1751  in  Lancas- 
ter county.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and 
apparently  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  fur- 
nish his  son  with  a collegiate  course.  He, 
however,  succeeded  in  acquiring  “a  good 
English  education”  by  utilizing  such  facil- 
ities as  were  at  his  command,  so  that  when 
he  was  grown  up  he  was  prepared  to  take  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Collis  Reed, 
Esq.,  Reading,  Pa.  Before  completing  his 
course,  however,  he  moved  to  York,  shortly 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  continued 
his  law  studies  in  the  law  office  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  Esq.,  acting  meanwhile  as  office 
clerk,  Mr.  Johnson  being  at  that  time  pro- 
thonotary,  clerk  of  the  courts,  register  and 
recorder.  He  also  practiced  conveyancing. 
As  early  as  1754  he  joined  a military  com- 
pany as  ensign,  “organized  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  colonists  against  England  should 


it  become  necessary.”  It  was  never  called 
into  service.  In  June  of  the  following  year 
he  became  first  lieutenant  of  Captain  Dou- 
del’s  company  of  riflemen  and  marched  with 
it  to  Boston,  “the  first  organized  body  of 
troops  to  arrive  there  from  west  or  south  of 
the  Hudson.”  Enthusiastic  and  impetuous, 
he  suggested  to  his  superior  officer  that  they 
forthwith  proceed  to  capture  the  British 
guard  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  manifested  much 
dissatisfaction  when  the  captain  pleaded  for 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
and  until  some  of  the  rest  of  their  regiment 
should  arrive.  These  riflemen  became  quite 
famous  for  their  remarkable  marksmanship. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  youthful  lieutenant 
was  recruiting  the  company  so  many  more 
applied  than  he  could  accommodate  that  he 
“chalked  a very  small  nose  on  a barn  door” 
and  said:  “I’ll  take  only  the  men  that  can 
hit  that  nose  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.” 
Captain  Doudel’s  health  becoming  too  much 
impaired  for  active  service,  he  resigned  and 
Miller  was  appointed  captain.  Promotions 
followed  rapidly  until  he  reached  the  posi- 
tion of  brigadier  general,  and  had  a brilliant 
military  career.  Pie  was  commissioned  as  a 
justice  in  1786,  but  his  experience  in  that 
office  was  confined  to  but  a few  years  until 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1790, 
which  he  helped  to  formulate  in  convention, 
and  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
judges  learned  in  the  law.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  also  prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the 
courts,  by  reason  of  which  the  major  part  of 
the  judicial  work  fell  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Bench. 

Interesting  sketches  might  be  written  of 
many  other  of  the  justices,  but  limited  space 
forbids  the  special  mention  of  all,  and  the 
foregoing  have  been  selected  as  among  the 
most  conspicuous.  Perhaps  more  interest- 
ing chapters  might  be  written  of  some  of 
those  omitted  here. 

Michael  Schmeiser  (Smyser),  who  was 
State  Senator,  eight  times  elected  to  the 
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General  Assembly,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  York  county  in  the  provincial  con- 
vention of  1775,  and  one  of  the  progenitors 
of  the  numerous  Smyser  family  in  York  and 
neighboring  counties;  David  McConaughy, 
who  was  the  first  treasurer  of  York  county 
and  served  in  that  office  eight  years,  was 
sheriff  three  years,  five  terms  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  served  creditably  in  the 
army;  Michael  Hahn,  who  was  an  extensive 
land  owner,  was  honored  with  the  offices  of 
county  commissioner,  county  treasurer,  three 
terms  in  the  General  Assembly,  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1776,  and 
a number  of  other  positions  of  public  trust 
and  confidence;  Michael  Tanner  (Danner), 
who  had  been  a squatter  under  Maryland 
claim  of  jurisdiction  and  was  removed  by 
order  of  the  Governor,  but  afterwards  per- 
fected his  title  under  Pennsylvania  authority 
and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  withal  was  one  of  the  leading- members 
and  founders  of  the  German  Baptists  (Dunk- 
ards)  in  the  county;  Jacob  Drift,  who  had 
become  a brigadier  general  in  the  American 
army  ; and  others,  were  makers  of  history 
in  their  day,  and  the  story  of  their  lives 
would  make  attractive  reading  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  birth,  establishment 
and  development  of  our  country.  AVhilst 
these  sketches  do  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  judicial  transactions  of  those  early  times, 
they  serve  to  show  the  character  of  those 
somewhat  humble  and  largely  ignored  dis- 
pensers of  justice  during  the  time  the  prov- 
ince was  under  British  dominion,  and  until 
an  American  system  of  government  had  been 
formulated  and  instituted.  Judicial  wig  and 
woolsack  and  silver  spangled  liveries  may 
have  been  absent  from  these  early  tribunals, 
but  honor,  uncompromising  honesty,  prac- 
tical intelligence  and  common  sense  judg- 
ment pervaded  the  sanctum  none  the  less, 
and  no  modern  judge,  however  aristocratic, 
need  blush  at  the  simple  annals  of  these,  his 
unpretentious  predecessors.  With  the  ad- 


vent of  the  second  constitution  in  1790  came 
to  preside  over  the  county  courts,  judges 
“skilled  in  the  law.” 

William  Augustus  Atlee.— The  first  ap- 
pointment as  president  judge  under  the  new 
system  was  William  Augustus  Atlee,  who 
held  his  first  court  in  October,  1791.  Judge 
Atlee  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1735, 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  at  York  in  1759, 
residing,  however,  at  Lancaster,  Avhere  he 
had  taken  up  his  residence  the  year  before. 
There  Avas  at  that  time  but  one  resident  at- 
torney at  York,  if  generally  accepted  tra- 
dition is  correct.  Practice  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  itinerant  attorneys  who  traveled 
from  one  county  seat  to  another  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  courts,  and  then  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  naturally  had  their  resi- 
dence in  the  older  and  larger  toAvns  Avhere 
greater  comforts  and  conveniences  were  at 
their  command.  Atlee  Avas  of  this  class.  He 
continued  to  reside  and  practice  at  Lancas- 
ter until  1777.  when  he  Avas  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  first  constitution  of  the 
state,  then  just  going  into  effect.  He  pre- 
sided OArer  the  courts  of  York  county  less 
than  tAvo  years  when  he  contracted  yelloAv 
fever  AA’hile  attending  court  at  Philadelphia, 
and  died  in  1793. 

John  Joseph  Henry  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Atlee,  recereing  his  commission  in  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  and  continued  in  office  until  Jan- 
uary, 1811,  AATlien  he  resigned.  LTpon  the  for- 
mation of  Adams  county  in  1800  he  became 
president  judge  of  it  also,  and  about  the 
same  time  Cumberland  county  Avas  likeA\dse 
added  to  this  judicial  district.  During  his 
term,  practice  Avas  teeming  with  important, 
and  in  many  instances  unfamiliar  questions 
pertaining  to  land  titles  and  other  subjects 
incident  to  the  change  from  a monarchic  to 
a republican  form  of  gOATernment,  under 
circumstances  of  which  no  precedent  then 
existed.  These  questions,  contested  as  they 
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were  on  either  side  by  advocates,  who,  an 
early  writer  says,  “at  the  time  had  bnt  few 
equals  in  the  state,”  afforded  ample  opportu- 
nity to  the  presiding  judge  for  the  exercise 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  legal  acumen,  dis- 
crimination and  discernment. 

Judge  Henry  was  a large  man,  and  when 
but  a youth  in  his  teens  had  served  as  a sol- 
dier in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  with 
General  Benedict  Arnold  in  his  expedition 
against  Quebec.  At  the  storming  of  Quebec 
he  Avas  captured  by  the  enemy  and  held  a 
prisoner  for  a long  peroid,  whereby  his  health 
Avas  seriously  impaired.  After  his  recovery 
he  served  as  clerk  in  the  prothonotary ’s 
office,  at  Lancaster,  reading  law  in  the  mean- 
time, and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785. 
In  April,  1811,  only  three  Aveeks  before  his 
death,  the  Legislature  granted  him  the  sum 
of  $1,600  as  “compensation  for  his  services 
and  suffering  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  ’ ’ 

Walter  Franklin.— Upon  the  resignation 
of  Judge  Henry,  in  January,  1811,  Walter 
Franklin  was  appointed,  and  for  a quarter 
of  a century  presided  over  the  courts  of  York 
and  the  other  counties  composing  this  judi- 
cial district.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  but 
read  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  Avas  there  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1794,  being  then  tAven- 
ty-one  years  of  age.  Immediately  preceding 
his  appointment  as  judge  he  had  been  for 
two  years  attorney  general  of  the  state.  His 
experience  on  the  bench,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Avas  fraught  with  numerous 
cases  bristling  with  legal  points  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  finest  legal  and  judicial 
talent.  In  a memoir,  by  his  son,  Judge 
Franklin  is  characterized  as  “distinguished 
for  his  eminent  integrity  and  his  superior  at- 
tainments as  a jurist,  for  the  clearness  of  his 
conceptions  and  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
his  mind.  His  dignity  of  manner  and  uni- 
form correctness  of  demeanor  sprang  from 
his  religious  principle,  and  he  Avas  emphati- 


cally, in  the  highest  sense,  a Christian  gen- 
tleman.” 

Daniel  Durkee,  the  third  laAv  judge  of 
York  county,  was  of  English  descent  and  Avas 
born  in  the  state  of  Vermont  in  1791.  He 
was  the  son  of  a farmer  and  spent  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  on  and  about  the  home- 
stead Avith  his  mother,  his  father  having  died 
when  he  Avas  but  a boy,  receiving  only  such 
education  as  the  somewhat  meagre  facilities 
of  that  early  day  afforded.  He  read  law  Avith 
Judge  Collamer,  of  Royalton,  Vermont  (aft- 
erwards United  States  Senator  and  Postmas- 
ter General).  He  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1818  and  tAvo  years  later  came  to  York. 
Pennsylvania  thenceforth  became  the  state 
of  his  adoption.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Legislature  in  1823.  Under  an  act 
of  the  Assembly,  passed  April  10th,  1826, 
a District  Court  for  York  and  Lancaster 
counties  Avas  organized,  having  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  court  consisted  of  a pi’esident 
and  an  assistant  judge,  both  learned  in  the 
law.  By  the  act  of  April  8th,  1833,  York 
county  became  a separate  district,  and  Mr. 
Durkee  was  appointed  judge  thereof.  In 
1835,  the  District  Court  having  been  abol- 
ished, he  Avas  appointed  president  judge  of 
the  Nineteenth  judicial  district,  then  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  York  and  Adams. 
He  resigned  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  N. 
Irvine,  Avho  Avas  appointed  in  February,  1846. 
Judge  Irvine  served  only  three  years  Avhen 
he  in  turn  resigned  and  Judge  Durkee  was 
again  appointed.  He  held  the  office  for  two 
years  when  he  Avas,  in  January,  1851,  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  J.  Fisher,  Avho,  pursuant 
to  a constitutional  amendment  making  the 
office  elective,  had  the  fall  preceding  been 
elected  to  the  position.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  survived  only 
a feAv  years.  He  died  November  23,  1854. 
“As  a practicing  lawyer,  Judge  Durkee  al- 
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ways  occupied  a high  position  at  the  Bar  of 
York  and  Adams  counties.  II is  specialty  was 
the  conducting  of  trials  before  juries.  He 
managed  his  cause  with  great  tact  and  judg- 
ment, and  Avhile  at  the  bar  always  had  a 
large  portion  of  its  forensic  practice.  Few 
causes  of  magnitude  or  importance  were 
tried  in  which  he  was  not  one  of  the  leading 
counsel.  His  influence  with  a jury,  whether 
he  addressed  them  from  the  bar  or  charged 
them  from  the  bench,  seemed  almost  magical. 
Although  Judge  Durkee  Avas  not  indebted  to 
the  culture  of  the  schools  he  evidently  had 
practiced  self-discipline  long  and  carefully. 
But  it  Avas  from  nature  he  received  his  best 
gifts,  gifts  the  absence  of  Avhich  no  amount  of 
educational  facilities  can  s\ipply.  The  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind  Avere  clearness  and  orig- 
inality. Both  these  mental  qualities,  so  rarely 
met,  even  singly,  he  possessed  in  a very  con- 
siderable degree.  They  manifested  them- 
selves on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  social  con- 
versation, and  even  in  casual  remarks  in  the 
working  out  of  his  intellectual  processes,  in 
the  language  he  selected  and  in  the  figures 
and  illustrations  he  employed.  For  this  rea- 
son he  was  always  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion and  interest.  It  Avas  Avell  knOAvn  that 
there  Avas  no  danger  of  being  Avearied  by 
anything  feeble  or  commonplace  or  obscure 
in  what  he  said.  Most  frequently  the  products 
of  his  mind  exhibited  the  freshness  of  vigor- 
ous and  independent  thinking,  were  ex- 
pressed in  strong,  idiomatic  English,  Avhich, 
adapting  itself  to  the  tournure  of  the 
thought,  fitted  close  to  it,  and  conveyed  to 
others  his  ideas  with  all  the  clearness  in 
which  they  existed  in  his  oavu  mind,  Avere 
elucidated  by  illustrations  which  Avere  apt, 
striking,  felicitous,  and  Avhen  the  subject  or 
occasion  would  admit,  Avere  enlivened  by  the 
scintillations  of  genuine  Avit.  In  his  legal 
investigations  and  discussions  he  always 
sought  for  the  reason  of  the  laAv,  and  en- 
deavored  to  be  guided  by  principles  rather 
than  by  discordant  and  irreconcilable  de- 


cisions. With  his  great  powers  of  mind  lie 
united  great  kindness  of  heart  and  eminently 
sympathetic  and  affectionate  disposition, 
causing  him  to  be  beloved  in  his  neighbor- 
hood and  idolized  by  his  family.  Judge 
Durkee  had  none  of  the  arts  and  stooped  to 
none  of  the  tricks  and  methods  of  the  politi- 
cians. His  popularity  grew  out  of  his  genial 
and  kindly  disposition  and  his  Avell  knOAvn 
integrity.  ’ ’ 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Fisher  came  to  the  bench 
in  1851,  the  first  under  the  elective  system. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  that  presents  an  un- 
broken line  of  intelligence  and  respectabil- 
ity. The  immigrant  ancestor  came  over  with 
the  original  Penn  colon}’  in  1682.  From  this 
point  the  Fishers  pushed  out  into  the  Avilds 
of  the  then  back  country  and  were  among 
the  very  early  settlers  in  AA’liat  is  hoav  Dau- 
phin county,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous families  in  the  early  history  of  that  coun- 
ty. Judge  Fisher’s  father,  George  Fisher, 
Esq.,  Avas  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  not  only 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Bar.  but  was  Avell  and 
favorably  knoAA-n  in  the  courts  of  the  neigh- 
boring counties  of  Lancaster,  York  and  Cum- 
berland. It  Avas  in  his  office  that  his  distin- 
guished son,  after  a course  at  the  Yale  laAv 
school,  continued  his  studies  and  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  application  of  legal 
principles  and  rules  of  practice,  so  that  Avhen 
he  came  to  York  and  was  admitted  in  1828. 
at  tAventy-tAvo  years  of  age,  he  Avas  equipped 
for  the  arena  he  Avas  then  entering  as  feAv 
young  men  are  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 
From  the  very  outstart  of  his  practice  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench,  he  Avas  noted  for 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  espoused  his 
client’s  cause,  and  the  energy  and  vigor  with 
Avhich  he  labored  in  his  behalf.  All  his  con- 
temporaries at  the  bar  whom  the  writer  has 
ever  heard  talk  about  Judge  Fisher’s  career 
as  a knvyer,  testified  A\Tith  singular  unanim- 
ity to  this  characteristic.  No  matter  how 
confident  he  may  have  felt  in  his  law  or  his 
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facts,  every  element  of  additional  strength 
available  was  invoked  with  the  same  assidu- 
ity as  though  vietorj"  depended  upon  it ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  hoAvever  inauspicious  and 
discouraging  the  aspect  of  his  cause,  he  bat- 
tled with  the  same  apparent  determination 
as  though  he  confidently  expected  to  win. 
The  same  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  him  on 
the  bench  and  manifested  itself  in  his  atti- 
tude towards  counsel.  He  had  little  patience 
with  a half-hearted  advocate.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion in  referring  to  a trial  in  the  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  upon  a very  serious  charge,  when 
asked  in  semi-critical  tenor  why  he  had  made 
a certain  ruling,  he  replied,  “Well,  I was  so 
constantly  afraid  that  his  counsel  would 
blunder  and  cause  him  to  be  convicted  of  a 
higher  degree  of  crime  than  he  was  guilty  of 
that  I felt  like  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
to  extricate  the  prisoner,  and  relieve  the 
court’s  misgivings.” 

On  the  other  hand,  toward  a young  be- 
ginner, not  fully  accustomed  to  the  harness, 
who  seemed  to  hesitate  with  uncertainty, 
was  abashed  or  overawed  by  the  assumption 
of  an  older  attorney,  he  would  exhibit  almost 
paternal  tenderness.  He  was  essentially  the 
young  practitioner’s  friend.  One  he  deemed 
deserving,  he  would  endeavor  to  lead  out, 
assist  and  encourage,  in  a manner  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  studied  dignity  and  hau- 
teur too  frequently  assumed  by  occupants  of 
the  bench.  Nor  was  this  attitude  confined 
to  his  conduct  toward  the  members  of  the 
bar.  His  kindly  spirit  reached  out  in  sym- 
pathy toward  all  deserving  persons  and  sub- 
jects. In  his  busiest  seasons  he  would  al- 
ways find  time  to  attend  meetings  called  for 
purposes  of  charity,  the  relief  of  distress  or 
the  ameliorating  of  existing  hardships.  Nei- 
ther would  he  allow  personal  associations 
or  partisan  prejudice  to  swerve  him  from 
the  path  of  duty  as  he  discerned  it.  As  one 
of  many  notable  illustrations,  may  be  given 
an  occurrence  in  April,  1861.  The  National 
Government  had  just  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  a new  political  party,  avowing  principles 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  one  to 
which  he  had  always  loyally  adhered.  A 
large  section  of  the  country,  dominated  by 
his  political  brethren,  had  risen  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  government,  for  rea- 
sons by  many  of  his  neighbors  and  friends 
deemed  justifiable.  Reference  need  only  be 
made  to  the  files  of  some  of  the  newspapers 
at  that  time  published  in  York,  to  see  what 
intensity  of  antagonism  to  the  government 
existed  in  the  community.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a judge  of  the  courts  might  well 
have  been  excused  for,  av  least,  remaining 
passive,  in  >his  official  capacity.  But  Judge 
Fisher,  just  one  week  after  President  Lin- 
coln’s proclamation  calling  for  troops,  in 
charging  the  grand  jury,  referred  to  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  and  urged  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  those  who  had  so  prompt- 
ly obeyed  their  country’s  call  (referring  to 
the  newly  enlisted  volunteers),  and  recom- 
mended that  the  grand  jury  request  the 
county  commissioners  to  make  a liberal  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose  out  of  the  coun- 
ty funds,  and  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
appropriation  would  be  legalized  by  the  leg- 
islature. He  also  permitted  several  members 
of  the  bar  to  address  the  grand  jury  on  the 
same  subject.  The  following  day  the  grand 
jury  recommended  that  the  county  commis- 
sioners make  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.00. 
which  was  promptly  done.  The  scene  in 
court  on  that  occasion  is  described  as  having 
been  “a  very  impressive  one.”  Courage  and 
determination  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty  were  likewise  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  his.  At  one  time  during  the  civil  Avar 
a citizen  Avas  illegally  arrested  by  the  mili- 
tary then  quartered  at  York,  and  a Avrit  of 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained  in  his  behalf. 
At  the  hearing  the  prisoner  was  escorted  into 
court  by  a squad  of  soldiers  with  rifles  and 
fixed  bayonets.  The  judge  promptly  resent- 
ed this  exhibition  of  military  authority  in  a 
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civil  tribunal  and  ordered  the  guns  and  bay- 
onets out  of  court  before  he  proceeded  with 
the  hearing.  During  the  occupation  of  York 
by  General  Early’s  division  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1863, 
finding  that  the  Confederate  general  and 
some  of  his  soldiers  had  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  prothonotary’s  office,  he  went  in 
boldly  and  protested  vigorously  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  valuable  records, 
representing  to  the  general  not  only  the  ab- 
sence of  all  necessity  for  the  same,  but  that 
the  loss  entailed  could  never  be  remedied. 
He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  general  to  de- 
sist, and  withdraw  his  soldiers,  and  the  rec- 
ords were  saved  from  destruction.  In  his 
rulings  and  decisions  from  the  bench  he 
evinced  keen  discrimination  and  a wide  range 
of  legal  learning.  Throughout  his  judicial 
career  of  thirty  years  he  maintained  a high 
reputation  as  an  upright  judge,  the  friend  of 
order,  the  foe  of  vice,  and  commanding  the 
respect  of  hik  brethren  of  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  the  suitor.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  and  prominent  in  his  lo- 
cal lodge,  lie  belonged  to  a number  of  other 
fraternal  organizations,  and  wherever  he 
entered  he  made  his  influence  felt  and  his 
counsel  appreciated.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  the 
first  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  counsel,  care  and 
foresight  were  most  highly  regarded.  He 
occupied  the  bench  continuously  for  thirty 
years,  from  1851  to  1881.  and  died  April  25, 
1888. 

Pere  L.  Wickes.— During  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
third  term  of  Judge  Fisher’s  incumbency, 
business  calling  for  the  attention  of  the  court 
accumulated  so  rapidly  that  it  became  im- 
possible for  one  judge  to  satisfactorily  dis- 
pose of  it  all,  and  in  order  to  afford  relief 
in  this  behalf,  a special  act  of  assembly  was 
enacted  in  1875,  providing  for  an  additional 
law  judge  for  York  county.  Under  its  pro- 


visions an  election  was  held  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  and  Hon.  Pere  L.  Wickes  was 
elected  to  the  position.  Supplemental  legis- 
lation was  secured  whereby  York  county  has 
continued  to  have  two  judges  to  the  present 
time,  the  older  in  commission  being,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  president 
judge.  By  virtue  of  these  provisions  Judge 
Wickes,  upon  the  retirement  of  Judge  Fisher 
and  the  accession  of  Judge  Gibson,  in  1881 
became  president  judge.  Judge  Wickes  was 
possessed  of  a keen  discrimination  and  a 
remarkable  quickness  of  perception,  en- 
abling him  to  promptly  grasp  the  salient 
points  in  a case  before  him  and  check  any 
attempt  to  extend  the  investigation  into  col- 
lateral territory.  His  administrative  ability 
in  this  behalf  was  matter  of  frequent  remark 
among  the  lawyers,  as  were  also  his  expedi- 
tious dispatch  of  business,  his  integrity  of 
character,  and  the  dignified  decorum  lie 
maintained  in  his  court.  After  the  close  of 
his  judicial  term  in  York  county,  he  removed 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came ' judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
city.  Judge  Wickes  was  born  in  Kent  coun- 
ty, Maryland,  educated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, read  law  with  the  brilliant  lawyer  and 
scholar,  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallace,  of  Balti- 
more, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  York 
in  1859. 

Hon.  James  W.  Latimer  was  of  Scoteh- 
Irish  and  French  Huguenot  descent.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1836,  and  with 
his  parents  came  to  York  when  but  two 
years  of  age.  Here  he  grew  up  and  spent 
the  balance  of  his  life.  The  only  educational 
facilities  that  were  at  his  command  were 
those  offered  by  the  common  schools  of  his 
day,  supplemented  by  a course  at  the  York 
County  academy.  He  became  a brilliant 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
energy  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  Chapin,  Esq., 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar.  Whilst  he  was  affable  and  enter- 
taining to  his  friends  and  associates  his  gen- 
eral manner  was  one  of  apparently  cold 
reserve,  sometimes  almost  repellent  in  its 
severity,  which  was  not  calculated  to  attract 
a copious  influx  of  clients  from  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  Moreover,  the  language  almost 
universally  spoken  at  that  time  in  large  and 
populous  sections  of  the  county  was  Pennsyl- 
vania German,  with  which  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted,  which  circumstance  further 
militated  against  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a 
numerous  clientage.  Buffeting  with  these 
adverse  circumstances  at  times  became  dis- 
couraging. So  that,  as  he  told  the  writer 
shortly  before  his  accession  to  the  bench, 
some  times  he  would  sit  down  and  meditate 
deeply  on  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the 
law  and  embarking  in  some  other  enterprise. 
But  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  his 
determination  to  control  instead  of  yielding 
to  circumstances  would  overcome  his  mis- 
givings, and  with  renewed  resolutions  and 
energy  he  continued'the  battle  until  his  force 
of  character  and  merit  asserted  themselves 
and  gradually  brought  him  a sustaining 
clientage,  largely  from  corporations  and 
matters  of  importance  that  called  for  the 
best  legal  talent  available.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  to  the  judgeship  he  enjoyed  a 
lucrative  practice,  and  was  a recognized 
leader  at  the  bar.  In  1885  a rupture  oc- 
curred in  the  Democratic  nominating  con- 
vention, and  the  dissatisfaction  spread 
through  the  county  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
the  ensuing  election  Mr.  Latimer,  although 
always  a staunch  Republican,  received  the 
support  of  enough  Democratic  votes  to  elect 
him.  lie  was  an  excellent  and  exemplary 
judge.  The  following  quotation  is  from  The 
York  Legal  Record,  and  is  fully  endorsed  by 
the  writer:  “As  a judge  he  was  learned, 

just,  and  impartial.  lie  held  the  scales  of 
justice  with  an  even  hand  and  no  element  of 
fear,  of  favor  or  of  effection  ever  disturbed 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  balance  of  their 


nice  adjustment.  Complicated  cases  were 
disposed  of  in  opinions  that  clarified  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  dispute,  and  lucidly  and  con- 
vincingly stated  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
Prompt  to  act,  fearless  to  execute,  and  in- 
corruptible in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  trust,  he  adorned  the  bench  to  which 
he  was  called,  and  added  lustre  to  its  already 
high  repute.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
Judge  Latimer’s  life  was  honesty.  He  was 
not  only  honest  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  matters  financially,  but 
honest  in  that  broader  sense  of  sincerity, 
faithfulness  and  truth.  He  despised  sham, 
cant  and  hypocrisy  in  matters  temporal  or 
spiritual,  and  was  outspoken  and  unsparing 
in  their  denunciation  wherever  found.  He 
was  true  to  himself,  his  family,  his  friends 
and  his  convictions.” 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Judge  Stewart, 
himself  a lawyer  of  high  standing,  used  the 
following  language  from  the  bench:  “It  is 
not  a cruel  comparison  with  those  of  us  who 
survive  him  to  say  that  he  was  pre-eminent 
among  us,  and  that  we  so  considered  and  ap- 
preciated him.  He  stood  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  he  outranked  in 
sound  legal  learning  and  intellectual  force 
many  who,  by  reason  of  vocation  or  special 
circumstances,  appear  to  shine  more  con- 
spicuously. Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  country,  where  there 
were  great  causes  and  great  opportunities, 
his  professional  standing,  and  ability  would 
have  attracted  to  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country.  ’ ’ 

Hon.  John  W.  Bittenger,  present  president 
judge,  is  of  German  parentage,  and  was  born 
at  York  Springs,  Adams  county,  in  183L  lie 
received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  the  academy  at  Strasburg,  Pa.,  and 
at  Rockville,  Md.  Subsequently,  while  read- 
ing law  with  Hon.  Moses  McLean,  of  Gettys- 
burg, he  was  for  a while  a.  student  at  Penn- 
sylvania college.  Before  completing  his  lav 
course,  he  left  Gettysburg  and  went  to  Rock- 
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ville,  Md.,  where  lie  continued  his  studies  un- 
der Judge  Viers  Bouic,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  there  in  1856,  but  before  embarking 
in  practice  he  entered  Harvard  Law  school  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  which  he  graduated 
the  following  year.  He  located  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1860  he  came  to  York  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  here.  He  advanced  rap- 
idly, and  three  years  after  his  arrival  was 
elected  district  attorney,  which  position  he 
held  for  six  consecutive  years.  After  the 
close  of  his  official  term,  for  a period  of  over 
twenty  years  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  and 
remunerative  practice  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  In  his  prac- 
tice he  exhibited  a high  degree  of  ability, 
careful  preparation,  a familiarity  of  the  law 
governing  the  case,  and  a discriminating  dis- 
cernment in  the  application  of  its  principles. 
In  1890,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Gibson,  he 
was  elected  to  the  bench,  becoming  addi- 
tional law  judge,  and  in  1896,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  Latimer,  he  became  presi- 
dent judge. 

In  the  writer’s  view  the  time  to  write  the 
biography  of  a man  is  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  the  proper  time  to  sketch  a judge’s 
career  is  when  that  career  is  closed.  No 
apology,  however,  is  asked  for  saying  here 
that  in  his  twelve  years  on  the  bench,  Judge 
Bittinger  has  been  a capable  judge,  highly 
respected  for  his  ability,  his  vigilant  super- 
vision and  scrutiny  of  the  conduct  of  affairs 
by  court  and  county  officials.  His  deter- 
mined stand  in  behalf  of  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  his  vigorous 
denunciation  of  all  attempts  at  extortion, 
or  other  misconduct  in  public  officials,  com- 
ing to  his  knowledge,  and  his  insisting  upon 
a uniform  observance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law  without  regard  to  position  or  cir- 
cumstance. He  was  re-elected  to  a second 
term  in  1900,  without  opposition. 

Hon.  John  Gibson  came  to  the  bench  in 
1881  as  additional  law  judge,  and  in  1885, 


upon  the  expiration  of  Judge  Wickes’  term, 
became,  by  seniority  of  commission,  presi- 
dent judge.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, but  in  early  life  came  to  and  received 
his  education  in  York,  the  old  York  County 
academy,  under  the  roof  of  which  so  many 
men  of  note  have  received  the  rudiments  of 
their  education,  being  his  alma  mater.  He 
Avas  of  distinguished  lineage  on  both. the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides.  The  Gibsons 
for  several  generations  before  him  were 
noted  for  their  ability,  integrity  and  piety. 
On  his  mother’s  side  his  great-grandfather 
was  Doctor  David  Jameson,  who  was  a dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  continental  army, 
and  a physician  of  high  standing.  Three  of 
his  sons  followed  him  in  the  same  profession, 
and  the  family  became  noted  for  skill  in  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

John  Gibson  read  law  with  his  uncle,  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Fisher,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1851.  For  thirty  years  he  devoted  his 
best  efforts  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  of  fine  personal  appearance,  gentle 
and  unobstrusive  in  his  manner,  courteous 
and  affable,  and  in  all  respects  a thorough 
gentleman.  He  Avas  an  excellent  lawyer,  a 
fine  pleader  and  a polished  speaker.  He 
identified  himself  with  social  and  political 
movements  and  Avas  interested  in  public 
affairs.  In  1868  he  A\7as  a delegate  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  Avhieh  nom- 
inated Horatio  Seymour  for  the  presidency, 
and  in  1872  he  Avas  a member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  which  drafted  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  state.  On  the  bench 
he  was  characterized  by  grace  and  dignity 
that  lent  a charm  to  the  proceedings  over 
which  he  presided.  In  1886  aauas  published  a 
comprehensive  history  of  York  county,  of 
Avhieh  he  Avas  the  editor,  AA’hich  stands  as  a 
lasting  monument  to  him  of  literary  merit, 
exhaustive  research,  and  smooth  and  grace- 
ful style.  The  writer  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  its  pages  for  much  information 
embodied  in  this  sketch.  He  died  July  6, 
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1890,  before  the  expiration  of  his  judicial 
term. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  is  here  quoted  with 
entire  approval:  “John  Gibson  was  more 

than  a lawyer  or  a judge,  though  it  was  in 
these  capacities  that  the  fine  energy  of  his 
mind  and  nature  were  mostly  revealed.  He 
was  eminently  endowed  for  either  literature 
or  religious  calling,  and  had  he  chosen  to 
enter  either  of  these  fields  he  must  have 
wrought  success  out  of  his  abilities'.  The 
numerous  literary  productions  which  he  left, 
such  as  the  history  of  the  county,  reveal  a 
flowing,  graceful  style.  His  devoutly  re- 
ligious nature  was  in  a large  part  inherited 
from  his  Presbyterian  ancestry.  It  made  him 
an  active  member  of  the  church,  foremost  in 
moral  and  spiritual  movements  in  the  com- 
munity, ever  mindful  and  just  on  the  bench 
and  attuned  his  character  to  gentleness,  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence.” 

Hon.  W.  F.  Bay  Stewart  was  born  in 
Chanceford  township,  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  25,  1819,  and  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
township,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith.  After 
finishing  his  apprenticeship,  he  abandoned 
his  trade,  and  directed  his  efforts  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  further  education.  He  attended 
Pleasant  Grove  academy  in  Lower  Chance- 
ford,  and  afterwards  the  York  County  aced- 
emy,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  also  taught 
awhile.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  Levi  Maish, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November, 
1873.  Shortly  after  his  admission  he  formed 
a.  partnership  with  John  Blackford,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  young  lawyer,  who  had  preceded 
him  to  the  bar  about  three  years,  and  who 
had  just  been  elected  district  attorney  of 
the  county.  The  firm  of  Blackford  and 
Stewart  advanced  rapidly  to  the  position  of 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  practice,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  Mr.  Blackford  in 


1884.  Immediately  thereafter  Mr.  Stewart 
entered  into  another  partnership  with  H.  C. 
Niles  and  George  E.  Neff.  This  firm,  like- 
wise, assumed  a prominent  position  at  the 
bar,  and  continued  until  the  election  of 
Judge  Stewart  to  the  bench  in  1895.  As  a 
lawyer  Judge  Stewart  exhibited  a native* 
ability,  and  adaptability  to  the  profession, 
energy  and  force  of  character  that  were  des- 
tined to  win.  Somewhat  brusque  and  posi- 
tive in  his  manner  and  intensely  enthusiastic, 
he  made  his  eases  his  own,  and  whilst  he 
sometimes  ruffled  the  tempers  of  those  about 
him  somewhat,  he  maintained  an  apparent 
confidence  in  the  justice  and  prospects  of 
his  cause  that  was  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
viction in  his  favor.  As  a judge  he  has  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He  is 
able,  careful  in  the  investigation  of  the 
phases  and  merits  of  matters  submitted,  in- 
dustrious in  the  examination  of  the  law,  and 
clear  and  decisive  in  statement.  Judge 
Stewart  received  a good  and  substantial 
English,  classical  and  scientific  education  to 
the  extent  that  the  curriculum  of  the  old 
York  County  academy  afforded,  and  of  that 
thorough  practical  character  for  which  that 
institution  has  for  years  had  a well  deserved 
reputation.  He  is  a reader  and  a student, 
and  keeps  himself  well  abreast  of  the  drift 
of  scientific  and  economic  thought  and  prog- 
ress. He  is  also  a man  of  affairs,  and  is  as 
prominent  in  financial  and  business  circles 
as  he  is  in  the  department  of  the  law.  He 
has  been  the  father  and  chief  promoter  of  a 
number  of  most  successful  enterprises  and 
institutions.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  keep  your  facul- 
ties bright  by  constant  use  than  to  let  them 
drop  into  decadence  by  inactivity. 

Here  ends  our  sketch  of  the  Bench  of  York 
county,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  the  mani- 
festation on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  a modi- 
cum of  what  he  deems  justifiable  pride,  en- 
gendered by  his  study  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  men  who  have  occupied  the 
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.judicial  seat  in  the  county  of  his  nativity  and 
life  long  residence.  Without  intending  any 
comparison  with  the  judiciary  elsewhere 
(the  data  are  not  at  hand  to  make  one  even 
if  the  inclination  existed),  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  uniformly  high  standard  of  our 
judges.  And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  six  who  reached  the  position  un- 
der an  elective  system,  did  not  have  among 
their  educational  advantages  a course 
through  college.  They  were  men  who  pushed 
themselves  forward  by  dint  of  innate  force 
of  character  and  elemental  merit,  who  taught 
themselves  to  follow  the  Baconian  rule  to 
‘ ‘ draw  their  learning  out  of  their  books,  and 
not  out  of  their  brain,”  and  to  “mix  well  the 
freedom  of  their  own  opinion  with  the  rever- 
ence of  the  opinion  of  their  fellows,”  and 
who,  whether  fortune  smiled  or  frowned,  re- 
solved that  circumstances  should  boAV  at 
their  behest. 

THE  BAR. 

The  bar  of  York  county,  if  we  include  all 
who  have  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  the  county  since  its  erection,  num- 
ber over  six  hundred.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  courts  in  1749,  York  was 
a mere  village  in  a frontier  settlement,  not 
yet  ten  years  old.  The  absence  even  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life  afforded  by  older 
communities  rendered  it  a somewhat  unin- 
viting place  of  residence,  and  for  several 
years  there  were  no  resident  lawyers  at 
York.  Legal  business  was  transacted  by 
lawyers  residing  elsewhere,  chiefly  at  Lan- 
caster and  Philadelphia,  who  folloAved  the 
courts  in  session  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties and  left  Avhen  the  court  Avas  over.  This 
was  the  prevailing  custom  during  the  first 
half  century  of  the  county’s  existence,  and 
was  folloAved,  more  or  less,  to  a much  later 
date.  But  feAv  of  the  early  practitioners  in 
the  courts  of  York  county  have  left  any  data 
beyond  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  court 
records,  to  enable  the  chronicler  at  this  day 


to  describe  their  personality,  their  character- 
istics or  their  work.  Some  of  those  whose 
•names  appear  in  this  list  did  not  after  the 
date  of  their  admission  again  appear  before 
the  court;  many  others  but  rarely.  Here 
and  there  a conscientious  and  faithful  coun- 
sellor and  skillful  advocate  may  have  been 
Avhose  history  lies  buried  with  his  ashes,  too 
long  to  resurrect.  There  are,  howeATer,  abun- 
dant names,  lustrous  in  the  profession  and 
firmly  interwoven  with  the  history  of  their 
county,  state  and  nation,  to  furnish  a chap- 
ter of  which  we  may  Avell  feel  proud. 

Samuel  Johnson. — The  first  to  maintain 
an  office  at  York  was  Samuel  Johnson,  Escp ; 
he  Avas  a counsellor  of  distinction  who  had 
“a  \'ery  good  library,”  and  for  several  years 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  practitioner. 
He  became  more  distinguished,  liOAveATer,  as 
a preceptor,  by  reason  of  the  prominence  of 
the  men  Avho  read  laAV  under  his  direction, 
than  by  his  exploits  at  the  bar.  George 
Ross,  James  Smith,  Thomas  Hartley  and 
Henry  Miller  are  only  some  of  the  illustrious 
names  of  students  in  his  office,  that  sparkle 
on  the  pages  of  history  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  taking  up  and 
improvement  of  building  lots  in  York  Avas 
at  that  time  a prolific  source  of  disagree- 
ments, in  the  adjustment  of  which  legal  as- 
sistance Avas  needed,  and  Mr.  Johnson  ac- 
quired an  extensive  practice  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  1764  he  Avas  commissioned  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  court,  and  also  filled 
the  offices  of  prothonotary,  clerk  of  the 
courts,  register  and  recorder,  from  1764  to 
1777. 

Hon.  James  Smith  was  the  second  to  ven- 
ture a residence  at  York.  He  came  in  1760. 
He  had  previously  followed  surveying,  and 
Avas  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  York 
bar  upAvards  of  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
soon  acquired  a large  clientage,  and  for  some 
years  had  the  local  field  practically  to  him- 
self, the  only  resident  contemporary  being 
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Mr.  Johnson,  whose  attention  was  almost 
wholly  directed  to  the  duties  of  the  several 
offices  he  held.  With  Thomas  Hartley,  who 
came  in  1769,  and  David  Grier,  in  1771,  the 
roster  of  the  local  bar  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  is  about  complete.  Mr.  Smith, 
however,  did  not  confine  his  practice  to  York 
county.  He  traveled  “on  the  circuit,”  as 
was  the  custom  in  his  day,  and  his  smiling 
face  and  entertaining  manner  were  almost 
as  well  known  in  the  courts  of  the  surround- 
ing counties  as  at  York.  He  was  of  wide 
and  varied  influence  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  the  discussion  and  regulation  of  af- 
fairs of  a public  nature  or  in  which  the  com- 
munity in  general  was  interested,  lie  always 
took  an  active  and  leading  part.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  steps 
taken  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  conflict. 
He  was  a deputy  from  York  county  to  the 
provincial  convention  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  June,  1774,  and  again  to  a similar  con- 
vention in  January,  1775.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was  a delegate  to  the  conference 
of  committees  of  the  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1776  which  formulated  the 
first  constitution  for  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress  and  participated  in  its 
deliberations,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  became  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  document.  As  early  as  De- 
cember, 1774,  he  became  captain  of  the  first 
military  company  for  the  Revolution  formed 
in  York,  “the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
soldiers  who  would  be  well  disciplined  for 
battle  in  case  the  dissatisfaction,  then  exist- 
ing toward  England,  should  proceed  to  open 
hostilities.”  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a 
colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  During  the 
session  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  York 
from  September,  1777,  to  June,  1778,  he  was 
a member  of  that  body,  and  the  committee 
on  war  had  its  headquarters  at  his  law  office. 


It  was  here  that  the  gifted  secretary  of  that 
committee,  probably  the  ablest  and  most 
valuable  to  the  colonists  of  the  foreigners 
that  actively  espoused  their  cause,  completed 
the  third  and  commenced  the  fourth  of  his 
“Crises,”  which  are  freely  esteemed  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  single  individual’s 
work  in  popularizing  that  cause,  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  provinces.  In  November, 
1780,  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  appeals,  a court  sitting 
annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  er- 
rors assigned  to  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  After  the  close  of  his  congressional 
labors,  he  resumed  his  practice  and  contin- 
ued it  very  successfully  until  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  1801,  at  the  age  of  over  four 
score  years,  he  retired  from  active  practice. 
He  is  described  by  one  writer  as  “an  od- 
dity,” “fond  of  his  bottle  and  young  com- 
pany, and  possessed  of  an  original  drollery,” 
and  was  the  “jovial  soul  of  the  lawyer  on 
the  circuit.”  This  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
indicating  that  he  Avas  in  any  degree  dissi- 
pated, as  in  that  day  the  bottle  was  part  of 
the  outfit  of  every  well  furnished  household, 
and  prohibition  ideas  had  not  gained  a foot- 
hold in  the  juvenile  community.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life  his  office  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  with  it  all  his  private  papers  and 
correspondence,  Avhicli  was  not  only  a serious 
loss  to  him  but  to  the  public  as  well.  He 
died  in  1806,  at  the  reputed  age  of  ninety- 
three  years. 

Of  Colonel  Smith’s  resident  contempora- 
ries at  the  bar,  Colonel  Hartley  and  Colonel 
Grier  Avere  the  most  conspicuous  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  and  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  that  century  they  Avere  joined  by  such 
men  as  General  John  Clark,  James  Hopkins, 
Ralph  Bowie,  James  Kelley,  William  Barber 
and  David  Cassat.  During  the  larger  part 
of  the  time  covered  by  the  Revolution  little 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  line  of  legal 
transactions  in  the  county  worthy  of  note. 
For  a number  of  years  no  courts  Avere  held, 
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.justices  and  advocates  having  apparently 
forsaken  their  official  and  professional  duties 
to  lend  what  aid  they  could  to  the  common 
cause  of  establishing  their  and  their  fellow- 
men’s  rights  as  American  free  men. 

Colonel  Hartley,  though  more  conspicuous 
and  more  widely  known  as  a public  servant, 
on  the  battlefield,  and  in  the  council  halls  of 
the  state  and  nation,  was  nevertheless  a law- 
yer of  prominence,  marked  ability  and  high- 
ly successful  practice.  lie  was  born  near 
Reading,  Pa.,  in  1748,  and  although  of  Eng- 
lish parentage  spoke  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man with  fluency.  In  his  youth  he  came  to 
York,  read  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  John- 
son, Escp,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1769.  He  rose  in  his  profession  with  note- 
worthy rapidity,  dividing  the  local  practice 
with  the  Hon.  James  Smith,  who  was  for  a 
few  years  his  only  and  for  a longer  time 
his  chief  resident  competitor,  Mr.  Johnson 
being  at  that  time  engrossed  in  official  du- 
ties. He  was  likewise  a familiar  figure  at 
the  courts  of  Cumberland,  Lancaster  and 
other  neighboring  counties.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  York.  In  1774  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  provincial  convention, 
and  in  1775  to  the  conference  of  committees, 
held  at  Philadelphia.  He  early  assisted  in 
raising  troops  for  the  Revolution,  being 
lieutenant  of  the  first  company  organized  in 
York  in  December,  1774,  and  by  1778  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  colonel.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  for  three  years, 
when  he  resigned,  Congress,  upon  accepting 
his  resignation,  expressing  its  “high  sense 
of  Colonel  Hartley’s  merit  and  service.”  In 
1778  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Legislature; 
in  1783  became  a member  of  the  council  of 
censors;  in  1787  a member  of  the  state  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  in  1788  a member  of 
the  first  United  States  Congress.  He  was 
continued  in  Congress  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion until  his  death  in  1800.  He  was  a man 


of  gentle  carriage  and  pleasing  manner  and 
address,  and  amidst  his  manifold  profes- 
sional and  official  duties  he  did  not  forget 
the  social  and  recreative  side  of  life.  In 
1793  he  bought  a farm  of  217%  acres  in 
Manchester  township,  about  three  miles  from 
York,  which  he  afterwards  dubbed  “Hartle- 
mout.  ” In  the  long,  low  dwelling  house, 
built  in  the  farmhouse  style  of  that  da}r,  In- 
reserved  a room  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  house  to  the  other  for  his  own  exclusive 
use,  the  rear  door  from  it  leading  into  a 
pleasure  garden  (“  lustgarten”),  containing 
a variety  of  rare  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
house  is  built  over  a magnificent  spring,  by 
the  side  of  which  is  a small  arched  apartment 
which  still  carries  the  name  of  “the  wine 
cellar.”  Hither,  tradition  has  it,  “Old  Hart- 
ley” used  to  repair  on  a summer’s  afternoon 
to  enjoy,  with  a friend  or  two,  the  cool 
breezes  and  refreshing  spring.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  an  old  man,  being  only  thirty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  bought  the  farm  and 
fifty-two  when  he  died.  The  deed  to  him  is 
a voluminous  one  and  is  witnessed  by  Michael 
Schmeiser  (in  German),  and  George  Lewis 
Letter,  two  prominent  residents  of  York.  The 
old  farmhouse  built  by  the  historic  Colonel 
still  shelters  the  farmer  residing  on  the  farm, 
and  “Hartley’s  room”  and  wine  cellar  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  same  position  if  not  in 
the  same  condition  as  in  the  days,  more  than 
a century  ago,  Avhen  they  ministered  to  the 
relief  of  the  careworn  spirit  of  their  illus- 
trious author. 

Col.  David  Grier  was  another  of  the  prom- 
inent lawyers  of  that  time,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  a soldier.  He,  Smith, 
Hartley  and  Miller  organized  the  first  mili- 
tary company  in  the  county  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary service.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  Continental  line  and 
was  a brave  and  meritorious  officer.  He  was 
born  in  1742,  read  law  under  James  Smith 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1771.  After 
the  Revolutionary  Avar  he  practiced  his  pro- 
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fession  at  York  and  in  adjacent  counties 
with  success,  having  an  unusually  extensive 
clientage.  He  was  a member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1784  and  1785  and  a presi- 
dential elector  at  the  first  election  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Gen.  John  Clark  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1779,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  practice  to  any  considerable  extent 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  Indeed,  the  annals  of  the  bar  at 
this  period  look  like  a chapter  in  military 
history,  for,  as  heretofore  stated,  practically 
all  the  lawyers  of  distinction  took  up  arms 
in  defense  of  popular  rights.  General  Clark 
has  a bright  military  record,  was  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  General  Washington,  as 
shown  by  the  tenor  of  his  private  corre- 
spondence with  his  chief  and  other  officers  of 
high  rank,  still  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants. lie  was  an  auditor  of  the  army 
as  early  as  1777.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  he  resumed  his  practice,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  and  up  to  the  very  day  of 
his  death  was  a successful  practioner  in 
York,  Adams,  Cumberland  and  other  coun- 
ties. He  was  a large  man,  with  engaging 
features,  of  fine  personal  presence,  witty  and 
at  times  sarcastic,  “and  the  delight  of  the 
lawyers  who  traveled  upon  the  circuit  of  that 
day.”  He  was  a patron  of  the  church  and 
had  gained  some  celebrity  as  a Mason.  At 
one  time  he  was  tempted  to  reach  out  for 
political  preferment,  but  in  this  he  was  not 
successful,  which  his  lofty  and  sensitive 
temperament  caused  him  to  feel  keenly,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  charge  his  coveted  con- 
stituents with  ingratitude.  Like  many  an- 
other accustomed  only  to  high  and  honorable 
planes,  his  experience  had  not  fitted  him  for 
the  arts  of  rendering  available  the  elements 
of  success  in  a political  contest.  Non  con- 
stat that  his  life  was  not  as  fully  rounded  out 
in  honor  because  of  his  failure  in  this  behalf. 

Ralph  Bowie  was  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  at  the  bar  during  the  closing  decade 


of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  born, 
bred  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  na- 
tive land  before  emigrating  to  America.  His 
residence  at  York  covered  a period  prolific 
of  cases  arising  out  of  disputed  land  titles, 
often  involving  intricate  and  theretofore  un- 
decided questions,  and  the  application  of 
legal  principles  to  facts  and  conditions  for 
which  no  precedent  was  found.  It  was  in 
cases  in  this  line  that  he  made  his  greatest 
reputation,  and  his  learning,  experience  and 
counsel  in  this  behalf  were  much  sought 
after,  not  only  in  York,  but  in  Lancaster, 
Cumberland  and  more  distant  counties,  lie 
is  referred  to  by  an  earlier  writer  as  having 
had  but  few  equals  in  the  state.  With  pow- 
dered queue,  bearing  evidence  of  assiduous 
attention,  continental  knee  breeches  and 
breeches  and  buckled  shoes,  a handsome  face 
and  figure,  accompanied  by  a gentle  grace 
and  dignity  which  he  never  permitted  to 
forsake  him,  he  was  a conspicuous  type  of 
the  courtly  barrister  of  his  day. 

At  this  time  came  also  James  Hopkins, 
subsequently  preceptor  of  James  Buchanan; 
James  Kelly,  son-in-law  of  the  Hon.  James 
Smith,  who  found  time  amidst  a large  prac- 
tice to  serve  in  the  state  legislature  four 
terms  and  in  Congress  two ; George  Smith, 
who  commanded  a very  large  practice ; 
Charles  William  Hartley,  son  of  Colonel 
Hartley;  William  Barber,  a man  of  high 
standing  at  the  bar  and  in  the  community, 
and  David  Cassat,  who  was  as  widely  known 
and  esteemed  for  his  social  qualities  and 
business  enterprise  as  he  was  for  the  success- 
ful practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Cassat 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794,  and  for 
thirty  years  was  one  of  the  leaders  at  the 
bar,  in  the  social  circle,  in  educational  move- 
ments and  in  private  and  public  enterprises. 
“He  was  a man  of  good  judgment,  keen  dis- 
crimination, high  moral  character  and  genial 
and  affable  manner.” 

And  now,  having  arrived  at  the  close  of 
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the  century,  let  us  east  a glance  in  review 
over  the  first  half  century  of  the  history  of 
the  courts  of  the  county  and  note  some  of 
the  men  who  figured  therein  during  those 
years  when  the  cream  of  the  practice  was  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘ ‘ circuit  lawyer.  ’ ’ 
From  such  information  as  can  be  gathered 
at  this  late  day,  it  appears  that  for  several 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  county  no  gen- 
eral practitioner  resided  in  York. 

George  Stevenson  resided  here,  but  he  had 
been  commissioned  as  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  court  and  had  so  many  offices  at  the  time 
that  he  could  pay  but  little  attention  to  prac- 
tice. In  some  of  the  less  important  cases, 
however,  he  is  recorded  as  prosecutor  for 
“our  sovoreign  lord,  the  King.”  These 
prosecutors  usually  resided  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  counties,  sometimes  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Morris, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  who  became  prosecutor  for  York 
county  in  1763.  Occasionally  in  very  impor- 
tant cases  the  attorney  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  aristocratic  Benjamin  Chew, 
would  himself  be  present  and  conduct  the 
prosecution. 

Among  the  itinerants  who  practiced  in  the 
early  courts  of  York  appear  many  distin- 
guished names  and  some  of  the  foremost  of 
the  state. 

Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster, 
was  admitted  to  the  courts  of  York  county 
in  1751,  and  had  considerable  practice  here. 
In  1753  he  became  prosecutor  for  the  King 
and  held  the  position  for  several  years.  He 
had  already  become  a member  of  the  honor- 
able society  of  Middle  Temple  Bar  of  Lon- 
don. He  rose  rapidly  in  the  profession  and 
became  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  Ross,  also  of  Lancaster,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1749,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
courts,  and  was  a familiar  figure  here  with 
his  handsome  face  and  continental  queue  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Congress  of  1776  and 


was  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Another  Lancasterian  of  prominence  in 
our  courts  was  Jasper  Yeates,  an  excellent 
lawyer,  a classical  scholar,  one  of  the  early 
compilers  of  Pennsylvania  Reports,  and  for 
sixteen  years  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state.  Also  Hugh  Bay, 
who  within  a few  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  acquired  a very  extensive 
practice ; and  John  Mather,  Jr.,  and  William 
McClay,  who  afterward  became  the  first 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
both  of  whom  became  well  known  practi- 
tioners in  the  coui’ts  here. 

James  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  of  Carlisle,  was  ad- 
mitted at  York  in  1767.  He  was  one  of  the 
brightest  legal  lights  in  the  province,  and 
was  conspicuous  in  national  affairs.  He  was 
a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formulated  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Washington  one  of  the  first  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Just  before  the  Revolution  came  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Carlisle,  who  subsequently  became 
the  first  judge  of  Cumberland  county  under 
the  constitution  of  1790,  and  later  an  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1781 
three  distinguished  lawyers  were  admitted— 
Stephen  Chambers,  of  Lancaster,  James  Ham- 
ilton, afterward  a noted  judge  of  Cumber- 
land county,  and  Col.  Robert  McGaw, 
who  made  a brilliant  record  as  a soldier  from 
York  county,  but  after  the  close  of  the  war 
resided  at  Carlisle.  In  1785  appear  Ross 
Thompson  and  James  Riddle,  followed  in 
1787  by  Charles  Smith,  the  last  two  after- 
wards occupying  the  bench  in  Cumberland 
county.  Riddle  was  born  in  York  county 
and  read  law  here,  but  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Carlisle.  He  is  noted  as  a judge 
who,  from  the  strength  of  his  political  con- 
victions, resigned  his  judicial  position  to  re- 
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turn  to  tli o practice  of  his  profession  and  to 
the  field  of  polities.  Charles  Smith  resided 
at  Lancaster,  but  practiced  extensively  on 
the  circuit.  lie  was  noted  for  his  familiarity 
with  the  law  relating  to  land  titles,  and  was 
the  author  of  “Smith’s  Laws  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.” About  this  time  also  appear  on  the 
records  the  names  of  David  Watts,  of  Car- 
lisle, and  George  Fisher,  of  Harrisburg,  la- 
ther of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Fisher. 

Here  closes  the  sketch  of  the  first  half 
century,  not  because  all  practitioners  worthy 
of  mention  have  been  enumerated,  nor  all 
worthy  of  note  said  about  those  who  have 
been  referred  to,  but  as  many  and  as  much 
as  the  space  at  our  command  will  permit. 
From  what  is  stated  it  is  trusted  the  reader 
will  he  able  to  form  a general  and  tolerably 
correct  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the 
men  who  piloted  the  bark  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  county  during  this  period. 

During  the  opening  years  of  the  new  cen- 
tury we  still  find  in  active  practice,  of  those 
we  have  hitherto  met,  Colonel  Grier,  General 
Clark,  Bowie,  Kelly,  Barber  and  Cassat,  and 
a number  of  those  “on  the  circuit”  from  sur- 
rounding counties,  whilst  Hon.  James  Smith, 
approaching  a nonagenarian  in  age,  has 
retired.  Judge  Henry  is  still  on  the  bench 
during  the  first  decade,  and  the  practice  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  already 
noted. 

Charles  A.  Barnitz.—  A notable  addition  to 
the  bar  came  in  1811  in  the  person  of  Charles 
A.  Barnitz.  He  was  of  a York  family  and 
was  born  in  1780.  He  received  a liberal  edu- 
cation and  throughout  life  retained  a love 
for  reading  and  research  beyond  the  lines 
of  his  chosen  profession.  He  accumulated 
one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in  the 
community,  replete  Avith  works  of  historic, 
scientific  and  literary  merit.  After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  rose  rapidly  until  he 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  at  the  bar 
of  the  county,  which  position  he  maintained 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  Xo  mean 
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accomplishment  surely,  for  among  his  con 
temporaries  were  some  of  the  strongest  law 
yers  that  ever  graced  the  local  bar.  During 
his  practice  of  nearly  forty  years  he  had  to 
contest  the  field  with  such  men  as  Da\’id 
Cassat,  James  Lewis,  Daniel  Durkee,  John 
Evans,  Edward  Chapin,  Robert  J.  Fisher, 
John  L.  Mayer  and  John  G.  Campbell.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1833,  serving  one 
term,  and  for  some  years  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  prominent  citizen  of  York. 

The  circuit  lawyers’  business  Avas  now  be- 
ginning to  Avane,  and  as  the  better  class  of 
practice  Avas  being  absorbed  by  resident 
practitioners  the  local  bar  greAv  more  rapidly 
in  numbers  and  prominence.  In  1805  came 
John  Strohinan,  in  1812  John  Gardner,  both 
extensive  practitioners,  and  four  years  later 
Molton  C.  Rodgers  and  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
and  again,  four  years  after  them,  James 
Lewis  and  Daniel  Durkee.  The  “Great  Com- 
moner” tarried  here  but  a short  Avhile,  when 
he  removed  to  and  located  at  Gettysburg. 
LeAvis  and  Durkee  leaped  into  prominence 
immediately  upon  their  admission. 

James  Lewis  Avas  of  Quaker  parentage, 
and  a native  of  York  county.  He  Avas  a son 
of  the  founder  of  the  toAvn  of  LeAvisberry, 
and  a brother  of  Chief  Justice  Ellis  Lewis. 
He  Avas  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  He  Avas  not  only  an  excellent  law- 
yer, but  Avas  gifted  with  a brilliant  intellect, 
Avhich  he  had  cultivated  and  stored  Avith  Ara- 
ried  knowledge  outside  the  sphere  of  his 
profession.  And  well  he  kneAv  how  to  utilize 
the  same  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Of  keen  discrimination,  quick  per- 
ception, and  ready  and  pungent  style  of  ex- 
pression, he  Avas  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
the  best  legal  mettle.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Barnitz,  and 
his  descendants  are  still  among  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  York.  The  high  rank 
of  Daniel  Durkee  as  a practitioner  has  here- 
tofore been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
his  career  on  the  bench. 
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About  this  time  also  came  Michael  W.  Ash, 
a good  lawyer,  who  enjoyed  a large  practice, 
held  the  office  of  protlionotary  for  six  years, 
and  a prominent  citizen.  He,  however,  did 
not  remain  many  years  when  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Philadelphia. 

Next  in  point  of  time  we  have  John  Evans, 
admitted  in  1822,  and  Edward  Chapin,  the 
following  year,  both  of  whom  stepped  rapid- 
ly forward  to  the  front  rank  and  continued 
in  active  practice,  the  former  for  over  a half 
century  and  the  latter  for  nearly  that  period. 

John  Evans  was  a native  of  Dauphin 
county,  but  in  his  youth  came  to  York,  and 
Avas  educated  at  the  York  County  academy. 
After  serving  a short  apprenticeship  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  he  began  the  study 
of  laAv  under  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
David  Cassat,  Esq.,  and  upon  his  admission 
had  Hon.  James  Buchanan  as  one  of  his 
committee  of  examination.  He  spoke  Penn- 
sylvania German  with  the  readiness  of  a 
mother  tongue.  He  speedily  acquired  a 
large  practice.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  the  “circuit  practice”  was  still  in 
vogue  to  some  extent,  and  he  was  well 
knoAvn  in  the  courts  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
During  his  long  term  of  practice  he  had  at 
various  times  perhaps  a larger  number  of 
brilliant  contemporaries  at  the  local  bar  than 
any  other  member  in  its  history.  Under 
Judge  Franklin  he  met  Cassat,  Charles  A. 
Barnitz,  Stevens,  LeAvis  and  Durkee,  who 
preceded  him,  and  of  those  Avho  came  after 
him  were  Chapin,  Robert  J.  Fisher,  Hambly 
and  Mayer;  during  Judge  Durkee ’s  term, 
Campbell,  Cochran,  Potts,  Keesey  and  Chap- 
man; and  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
practice  before  Judge  Fisher  Ave  find 
amongst  many,  such  Avell  knoAvn  names  as 
E.  H.  Weiser,  John  Gibson,  H.  L.  Fisher, 
Latimer,  Bittinger,  Wickes  and  SteAvart,  and 
the  older  members  of  the  present  bar,  some 
of  whom  had  attained  a considerable  degree 
of  prominence  in  his  day.  After  the  admis- 
sion of  John  L.  Mayer,  who  read  law  under 


his  guidance,  they  associated  in  practice, 
and  the  firm  of  Evans  & Mayer  Avas  soon  the 
leader  at  the  York  bar.  He  was  noted  for 
his  liberality  and  public  spirit,  and  Avas  ever 
ready  to  become  an  active  participant  in 
establishing  new  enterprises  calculated  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  community.  He  Avas  for  a 
while  editor  of  the  “York  Republican,”  the 
leading  Republican  paper  in  the  county ; Avas 
for  a long  time  president  of  the  York  Water 
company;  Avas  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
York  County  Agricultural  society  and  be- 
came its  first  president,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  a period 
of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  He  Avas 
tall,  Avell  proportioned,  had  an  expressive 
face,  Avith  a Avell  groomed  AAdiite  beard  (the 
Avriter  knew  him  only  during  his  later 
years),  and  looked  the  courtly  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  that  he  was. 

Edward  Chapin,  Esq.,  Avas  for  forty-six 
years  a practitioner  in  the  courts  of  York 
county,  and  during  the  larger  portion  of  that 
time  an  acknoAvledged  leader  at  the  bar.  He 
was  born  at  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  February  19, 
1799,  and  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1819. 
He  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Connecticut,  but  shortly  afterwards  removed 
to  York  and  was  admitted  here  in  1823. 
“He  soon  acquired  a reputation  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  profound  thinker,  and  during  his 
professional  career  Avas  engaged  in  many  of 
the  most  important  causes  tried  in  York  and 
Adams  counties,  especially  those  involving 
intricate  and  difficult  legal  questions.  In  the 
construction  of  obscure  wills  and  deeds  Mr. 
Chapin  Avas  especially  skillful,  and  he 
pressed  upon  the  courts  his  vieAvs  on  such 
questions  Avith  such  force  of  logic  and  pro- 
fundity of  legal  learning  that  e\Ten  Avhen  un- 
successful it  Avas  usually  easier  to  reject  his 
conclusions  than  to  demonstrate  their  in- 
correctness. Judge  Fisher,  who  presided  in 
the  courts  of  York  county  during  eighteen 
years  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  practice  here,  has  said 
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that  his  legal  arguments  were  the  ablest  and 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  he  ever  lis- 
tened to.  Mr.*  Chapin  was  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who 
practiced  law  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Adams  during  part  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  profes- 
sional life.  They  were  each  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  other  in 
causes  of  unusual  magnitude  or  difficulty. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  causes 
in  which  they  both  appeared  was  the  Ebert 
will  case,  an  issue  framed  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  will  of  Martin  Ebert.  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Mayer,  of  York,  and  Hon.  Samuel 
Hepburn,  of  Carlisle,  appeared  for  the  pro- 
pounders of  the  will,  and  Messrs.  Chapin  and 
Stevens  for  the  contestants.  It  was  a con- 
test of  intellectual  and  professional  giants, 
to  which  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  coun- 
sel concerned,  attracted  great  public  interest. 
Though  unsuccessful  in  winning  his  cause, 
Mr.  Chapin’s  address  to  the  jury  had  been 
pronounced  by  competent  judges,  who  lis- 
tened to  it  with  delight,  the  most  eloquent 
oratorical  appeal  eyer  made  to  a jury  within 
their  recollection.  Mr.  Chapin  was  not  what 
is  called  a case  lawyer.  A close  reader,  a 
profound  thinker,  deeply  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  science  of  law,  his 
arguments  contained  few  citations  of  author- 
ity and  few  references  to  text  books.  He 
was  always  listened  to,  both  in  the  County 
Court  and  in  the  Supreme.  Court,  with  the 
respectful  attention  his  great  professional 
learning  and  ability  deserved.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  a great  reader.  He  possessed  a consid- 
erable knowledge  of  most  branches  of  natu- 
ral science.  His  learning  and  culture  em- 
braced a wide  field.  As  a legal  practitioner 
his  conduct  was  not  only  above  reproach  or 
suspicion  of  unfairness  or  impropriety,  but 
he  rejected  as  beneath  him  many  of  the 
methods  resorted  to  by  practitioners  who 
are  regarded  as  reputable.  He  once  told  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  and  his  life  bore  wit- 


ness to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  that  he 
never  during  his  professional  life  solicited  or 
sought,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  business 
or  employment  of  any  individual.  Content 
with  the  business  that  his  talent  and  reputa- 
tion brought,  he  used  no  artifice  to  extend 
his  clientage.  Ide  was  counsel  for  the  York 
and  Maryland  Line  Railroad  company  from 
the  inception  of  that  enterprise,  and  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  company  into 
which  it  afterwards  merged,  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Chapin’s  delight  and  recre- 
ation was  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  gunning,  and  his  portly  form  armed  with 
a gun  which  few  men  could  hold  to  their 
shoulder  was  a familiar  figure  about  Peach 
Bottom  in  the  ducking  season.”  He  died  in 
March,  1868. 

About  this  time  we  find  on  the  records  of 
the  courts  the  names  of  Hon.  James  Buch- 
anan, later  President  of  the  United  States; 
Charles  B.  Penrose,  of  Carlisle,  who  became 
solicitor  of  the  treasury  under  Presidents 
Harrison  and  Tyler;  and  a little  later  Ellis 
Lewis,  afterward  chief  justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Their  practice  here  was,  however, 
comparatively  limited.  Still  a little  later 
came  Daniel  M.  Smyser,  an  excellent  lawyer, 
who  removed  to  Bucks  county,  and  in  1851 
became  president  judge  of  the  Bucks-Mont- 
gomery  district;  Thomas  Cooper,  a distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legislator,  finally  reach- 
ing a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
Andrew  Galbraith  Miller,  afterward  a Unit- 
ed States  judge  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Following  close  upon  each  other  in  1828 
and  1829  we  have  William  H.  Kurtz,  an  ex- 
tensive practitioner  and  an  active  man  of 
affairs  outside  of  his  profession;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert J.  Fisher,  for  thirty  years  president 
judge  of  the  courts  of  the  county,  and 
Thomas  C.  Hambly. 

Thomas  C.  Hambly  was  born  in  the  state 
of  Delaware  in  1798,  and  was  educated  at 
the  academy  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  He 
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read  law  at  Carlisle  under  Judge  Hepburn 
and  Avas  admitted  to  practice  in  1828.  Im- 
mediately after  his  admission  he  removed  to 
York  and  was  for  three  years  editor  of  the 
“York  Republican.”  In  his  practice  at  the 
bar  he  was  concerned  in  a number  of  notable 
cases.  One  of  them  arose  out  of  a contest  as 
to  the  site  for  a new  court  house,  authorized 
to  be  erected  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  enacted 
in  1837.  The  contest  was  spirited  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  being  carried  into  the 
Legislature  and  back  into  the  courts,  and 
Avas  finally  determined  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent site,  in  behalf  of  which  Mr.  Hambly  had 
been  employed.  Another  case  that  attracted 
attracted  much  attention  Avas  the  trial  of 
Edward  Prigg,  of  Maryland,  for  kidnaping 
a negro  woman  in  York  county  and  carry- 
ing her  into  another  state.  Joseph  Ritner 
had  been  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  had  appointed  Mr.  Hambly  deputy  at- 
torney general,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  rep- 
resent the  commonwealth  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. This  matter  Avas  also  carried  into  the 
Legislature  and  a special  act  passed  with 
reference  to  this  particular  case.  Prigg  Avas 
convicted,  but  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Avhere 
the  laAv  under  Avhich  Prigg  had  been  con- 
victed was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
case  is  reported  in  41  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  539.  Mr.  Hambly  Avas  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  York  and  Cumber- 
land railroad,  hoav  a part  of  the  Northern 
Central,  procured  its  charter  and  Avas  its 
first  president.  He  was,  also,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  York  Savings  institution, 
now  the  York  County  National  bank.  In 
the  early  fifties  he  removed  to  California, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  when  he 
returned  and  resided  during  the  balance  of 
his  life  in  Philadelphia,  living  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age. 

Tavo  of  the  strongest  lawyers  of  this  pe- 
riod appeared  in  the  field  in  close  succes- 


sion, in  John  L.  Mayer  and  John  G.  Camp- 
bell. 

John  L.  Mayer  was  born  in  Virginia  (hoav 
West  Virginia),  August  5,  1810.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  1831.  read  laAv  at 
York  Avith  John  Evans,  Escp,  and  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  February  20,  1834.  He 
entered  into  partnership  Avith  his  preceptor 
and  for  many  years  the  firm  of  Evans  & 
Mayer  had  a more  extensive  practice  than 
any  one  else  at  the  bar.  EseheAving  politics 
and  all  extraneous  matters  that  might  dis- 
tract his  attention  from  his  profession,  he 
devoted  his  entire  energy  to  study  and  prac- 
tice, and  it  Avas  not  long  until  he  made  him- 
self pre-eminent.  Whilst  others  stood  in  the 
front  rank,  he  Avas  admittedly  at  the  head. 
Ilis  industry  Avas  unflagging;  he  was  a tire- 
less reader,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  in  his  profession  and  a scholar  of 
wide  range  of  knowledge  outside.  He  kept 
his  mind  bright  in  the  classics  and  down  to 
his  last  years  would  read  books  in  Latin 
with  ease  and  apparent  pleasure.  A cogent 
reasoner,  his  arguments  Avere  thorough  and 
exhaustive.  He  Avas  not  an  orator  of  the 
ornate  type,  painting  Avord  pictures  in  gran- 
diloquent phrase  and  studied  gesture,  but 
his  diction  was  of  that  clear  cut  order  in 
Avhich  every  sentence  is  intended  to  tell 
something.  He  seemed  to  ha\Te  an  exhaust- 
less fund  of  outside  resources  to  draw  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a point  in 
hand.  In  addresing  the  jury  he  had  a char- 
acteristic habit  of  planting  his  foot  upon  tin- 
seat  of  a chair,  his  elboAv  on  his  knee,  and 
in  this  almost  awkward  attitude  analyze  and 
comment  upon  the  testimony  for  free  min- 
utes or  longer  Avith  no  other  gesture  than 
the  swinging  of  his  slender  forefinger  to- 
Avard  the  jury,  as  if  to  drive  his  ideas  into 
their  heads.  Another  peculiarity  he  exhib- 
ited in  talking  to  the  court.  He  Avould  talk 
for  a minute  or  two,  with  his  eyes  appar- 
ently fixed  upon  a point  on  the  floor  some 
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distance  away  from  him,  standing  perfectly 
motionless  excepting-  his  lips,  as  if  listlessly 
telling-  some  commonplace  incident,  then, 
suddenly,  fasten  his  keen  eyes  upon  the 
court,  as  if  to  read  what  impression  he  had 
made.  Without  the  ornaments  of  a flowery 
oratory,  his  arguments  were  nevertheless  a 
treat  for  a lawyer  to  listen  to. 

John  Gardner  Campbell  was  a native  of 
York  county,  born  in  1812,  and  was  of  Irish 
parentage.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  the 
country,  received  his  early  education  there 
and  finished  his  educational  course  at  the 
York  county  academy.  He  acquired  a thor- 
ough English  education  and  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  classics.  He  prepared  himself 
for  admission  under  the  guidance  of  his 
uncle,  John  Gardner,  Esq.,  then  a prominent 
lawyer,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  May 
17,  1836.  He  soon  gained  a.  high  position 
at  the  bar,  conspicuous  alike  for  his  ability 
and  his  extensive  practice.  For  a while  he 
was  associated  in  practice  with  Thomas  P. 
Potts,  Esq.,  and  his  practice  was  perhaps 
second  in  point  of  volume  only  to  the  firm 
of  Evans  & Mayer.  Mr.  Campbell  also  pos- 
sessed business  capacity  as  well  as  legal  tal- 
ent and  became  identified  with  a number  of 
local  enterprises  and  institutions  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  he  exhibited  eminent  abil- 
ity as  a financier.  He  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  an  insurance  company  and  a bank, 
being  secretary  of  the  former  and  president 
of  the  latter.  He  was  for  a time  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “People’s  Advocate,”  a news- 
paper published  in  York,  and  was  a ready 
and  forceful  writer.  “ The  original  character 
and  interesting  material  of  this  paper  under 
such  management  was  a marked  feature  of 
that  day.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  addition  to  the 
grasp  of  intellect  which  made  him  noted 
among  his  professional  brethren,  was  gifted 
with  a mind  of  uncommon  versatility.  He 
was  a voluminous  reader;  everything  that 
came  within  his  reach  was  absorbed  bv  him 
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and  retained  by  a memory  unexcelled  by 
that  of  any  one.  His  conversation  was  en- 
tertaining by  reason  of  his  vast  fund  of  in- 
formation and  he  was  a great  favorite  of 
students,  while  in  the  recesses  of  his  capa- 
cious mind  were  stored  not  only  that  prac- 
tical and  scientific  knowledge  that  served 
him  in  matters  of  business,  but  all  those 
curiosities  of  literature  that  gave  zest  to 
conversation.  Apt  quotation  and  illustra- 
tion sparkled  through  all  he  wrote.  Argu- 
ments in  his  paper  books  were  not  the  dry 
things  they  are  in  others’  hands,  but  they 
were  compositions  that  would  bear  pixblica- 
tion.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  were  in- 
spired to  contest  the  palm  with  him,  and 
John  L.  Mayer  and  Thomas  E.  Cochran, 
Esqs.,  were  his  competitors  in  this  novel 
species  of  legal  dispixtation.  ” 

About  this  time,  also,  we  begin  to  see  on 
the  records  the  names  of  Albert  C.  Ramsay, 
who  was  afterwards  an  officer  in  the  Mexi- 
can war;  David  G.  Barnitz,  Frederick  E. 
Bailey,  John  Shelly  and  Jacob  S.  Stable,  all 
of  whom  became  well  known  practitioners. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  most 
conspicuous  arrivals  during  the  time  Judge 
Durkee  presided  (and  Judge  Irwine,  who 
had  intervened  for  a few  years) , were 
Thomas' E.  Cochran,  Thomas  P.  Potts,  V.  K. 
Keesey,  W.  C.  Chapman  and  C.  B.  Wal- 
lace. 

Thomas  P.  Potts  was  admitted  March  16. 
1844,  and  soon  acquired  a high  standing  at 
the  bar.  He  was  a man  of  education  and 
ability,  an  excellent  lawyer  and  an  energetic 
and  successful  advocate.  He  was  for  some 
time  associated  in  practice  with  John  G. 
Campbell,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of 
his  day,  and  had  a large  and  remunerative 
practice.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  many 
years  at  York,  when  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  of  portly  figure,  with 
florid  face,  of  pleasant  address  and  genial 
disposition, 
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Hon.  Thomas  E.  Cochran  was  born  in  Del- 
aware, March  13,  1813,  and  first  came  to 
York  in  1834  to  edit  and  publish  the  “Re- 
publican,” of  which  he  continued  to  have 
charge  until  1853.  As  a writer  and  journal- 
ist he  was  resolute,  forcible  and  pungent, 
could  use  sarcasm  effectively  if  he  chose, 
and  his  paper  soon  bore  testimony  of  the 
mettle  in  its  editor.  In  1840  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Whig  national  convention  which  nominated 
William  Henry  Harrison  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

From  1840  to  1843  he  represented  the  dis- 
trict of  York  and  Lancaster  counties  in  the 
state  senate.  A contemporary  writer  refers 
to  him  as  “inferior  in  point  of  native  tal- 
ents to  no  man  in  the  senate.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  his  contemporaries,  who  are  com- 
petent judges  in  these  matters,  for  they 
speak  of  that  which  they  themselves  do 
feel.”  In  1860  he  was  elected  auditor  gen- 
eral of  the  state,  serving  in  that  office  three 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  that  formulated  the  state 
constitution  in  1873  and  served  therein  as 
chairman  of  the  important  committee  on 
railroads  and  canals.  His  early  education 
had  been  most  thorough,  including  a full 
classical  course.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  throughout  the  county,  and  wherever 
he  was  known  for  his  ability  and  his  many 
excellent  qualities  as  a man  and  a citizen. 
While  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of 
the  “Republican”  he  began  the  study 
of  law  under  Hon.  Charles  A.  Bar- 
nitz  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842.  As  a lawyer  he  was  a faithful 
counsellor  and  a capable  and  vigorous  advo- 
cate, aud  distinguished  himself  not  only  in 
the  courts  of  the  county,  but  elsewhere  in 
the  state  and  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
arguments  in  his  paper-books  Avere  fre- 
quently veritable  lectures  on  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  with  the  pungent  references  to 
his  opponents  and  criticisms  of  their  posi- 


tion cut  out,  would  read  like  a chapter  in  a 
Avell-written  text-book.  His  practice  through- 
out was  characterized  by  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law,  discriminating 
judgment  and  the  highest  integrity. 

Vincent  K.  Keesey  Avas  born  in  1822  at 
Glatz’s  Ferry,  York  county,  and  greAV  to 
manhood  in  the  country.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  York,  read  laAV  AA'ith 
Hon.  R.  J.  Fisher  and  Avas  admitted  Decem- 
ber 17,  1844.  Here  began  as  long,  eminent 
and  successful  a career  at  the  bar  as  the 
history  of  the  courts  of  the  county  contains. 
He  leaped  at  a bound  into  practice^  He 
speedily  took  high  rank  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing trial  laAA^yers,  and  during  the  years  of 
his  activity  few  Avon  greater  laurels  before 
court  or  jury.  His  manner  Avas  mild,  cour- 
teous and  gentle  when  in  his  normal  mood, 
but  Avhen  ruffled  by  the  detection  of  false- 
hood, misrepresentation  or  deception  in  any 
form  he  could  use  caustic  language  with 
vigor.  He  Avas  exceedingly  considerate  to- 
Avard  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  and 
ever  ready  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
ripe  counsel.  He  Avas  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  organization  of  the  Farmers’  National 
bank  and  was  its  president  from  its  organi- 
zation to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
financier  of  extraordinary  ability.  Upon 
his  death,  which  occurred  October  4.  1899. 
the  following  minute  prepared  by  one  of 
the  judges  then  on  the  bench  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  court : 
“The  bench  and  bar  of  York  county  mourn 
today  the  loss  of  Vincent  K.  Keesey,  Esq., 
its  oldest  and  most  prominent  and  most  suc- 
cessful member.  For  nearly  fifty-five  years 
Mr.  Keesey  has  honorably  practiced  his 
profession  in  the  same  office  in  which  he 
studied  its  principles  aat i t H Judge  Robert  J. 
Fisher.  For  more  than  half  a century  his 
learning,  industry,  sound  judgment  and 
conscientious  performance  of  every  duty  has 
been  recognized  and  relied  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  native  county,  and  Avon  for  him 
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the  merited  reward  of  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion. His  grasp  of  legal  principles  was  com- 
prehensive, and  with  his  conservative  judg- 
ment and  attention  to  details,  made  him  for 
years  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar.  In 
his  active  years  there  was  rarely  an  impor- 
tant case  in  which  his  skill  was  not  retained. 
His  earnestness  and  personal  character 
made  him  strong  with  the  jury  and  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law  and  ripe  ex- 
perience caused  the  judges  of  this  and  the 
higher  courts  to  pay  marked  attention  to 
his  words.  Mr.  Keesey  made  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law  his  life  work  and  neither 
the  allurements  of  business  nor  politics  se- 
duced him  from  his  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sion. It  is  meet  that  we  should  make  an 
unusual  pause  at,  this  time  to  contemplate 
a long  and  stainless  record  at  this  bar  in 
which  success  and  honor  have  been  won  as 
the  just  reward  of  industry  and  integrity. 
To  those  who  remain,  the  example  of  Mr. 
Keesey  should  be  an  incentive  to  untiring 
efforts  and  devotion  to  duty  and  a stimulus 
to  greater  interest  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law  and  to  honorable  and  true 
living  as  lawyers  and  citizens.” 

William  C.  Chapman,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  courts  dur- 
ing Judge  Fisher’s  term  on  the  bench,  was 
admitted  in  1847.  He  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  country,  in  Cumberland  county,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
country  schools.  He  subsequently  attended 
Lafayette  college,  and  after  graduating  read 
law  with  James  McCormick,  Esq.,  of  Har- 
risburg. In  1849  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  remained  about  four  years,  when 
he  returned  and  resumed  his  practice  at 
York.  In  1856  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney, which  office  he  held  for  six  years.  By 
this  time  he  had  acquired  an  unusually  large 
and  varied  practice,  which  remained  with 
him  apparently  undiminished  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  until  his  death.  His  industry 
was  almost  phenomenal.  He  was  in  love  with 


his  profession  and  its  requirements  and 
never  seemed  happier  than  when  crowded 
with  work  that  would  have  overwhelmed 
other  men.  Self-reliant  and  aggressive,  with 
imperturbable  equanimity  and  suavity,  he 
would  step  from  one  case  into  another  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  court  with  a smooth- 
ness and  ease  born  only  of  entire  confidence, 
and  whether  victory  or  defeat  was  his  har- 
vest, when  the  trial  was  over  the  same  amia- 
ble good  nature  and  cheery  smile  beamed  in 
his  expressive  features.  He  had  his  office 
at  his  residence,  but  he  never  allowed  busi- 
ness to  engross  time  he  felt  should  be  de- 
voted to  his  family  or  his  friends.  “Intel- 
lectually he  was  the  peer  of  the  ablest.  In 
capacity  for  rapid  absorption  of  a case,  ar- 
rangement of  facts  in  their  proper  relation 
and  in  the  application  of  principles  to  facts, 
he  greatly  excelled.”  With  a courage 
that  knew  no  wavering,  and  an  en- 
ergy and  vim  but  rarely  equaled,  he  never- 
theless recognized  the  wisdom  of  caution, 
especially  when  opposed  by  lawyers  of  abil- 
ity. He  told  the  writer  on  one  occasion, 
during  his  latter  years,  that  the  older  he 
grew  in  experience  the  more  he  appreciated 
the  prudence  of  having  consulting  counsel 
in  cases  involving  any  questions  of  doubtful 
determination,  “as  the  vigilance  and  judg- 
ment of  two  men  are  usually  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  one.”  He  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  family,  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates with  the  zest  of  a devotee.  He  died 
June  15,  1886. 

Charles  B.  Wallace,  Esq.,  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of 
English  extraction.  His  father  was  a farmer 
and  the  son  Avas  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
pation during  the  years  of  his  youth.  He, 
however,  received  a good  education  and  for 
a number  of  years  taught  school.  He  began 
the.  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens at  Lancaster  and  completed  his  course 
with  Judge  Durkee  at  York.  He  Avas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  February,  1849,  and 
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was  in  continuous  ancl  successful  practice 
from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1895.  Quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  he  did  not  figure  so  promi- 
nently as  a trial  lawyer,  but  as  a counselor 
he  had  a large  clientage.  He  was  a finan- 
cier of  ability  and  had  been  president  of  the 
City  bank  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  first  decade  of  Judge  Fisher’s 
administration,  we  note  Erastus  S.  Weiser 
and  John  Gibson,  admited  in  1851,  Henry  L. 
Fisher  in  1853,  who  is  now  the  oldest  liv- 
ing member;  William  Hay,  in  1858,  James 
W.  Latimer,  1859,  and  John  W.  Bittinger, 
in  1860,  all  of  whom  became  prominent  prac- 
titioners, and  three  of  them,  Gibson,  Lati- 
mer and  Bittinger,  were  elevated  to  the 
bench. 

Erastus  S.  Weiser  was  born  in  York  in 
1826.  He  received  a thorough  education, 
first  at  the  York  comity  academy,  then  at 
Pennsylvania,  college,  and  subsequently  at 
Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1849. 
He  read  law  with  John  G.  Campbell,  Esq., 
and  upon  his  admission  at  once  entered  upon 
a good  practice,  which  rapidly  grew  into  a 
lucrative  one,  but  in  the  prime  of  his  career 
he  died,  after  being  at  the  bar  twenty  years. 
Had  he  been  permitted  to  live  and  retain 
his  health  he  would  no  doubt  have  attained 
a position  far  up  toward  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

William  Hay,  Esq.,  was  born  in  York,  Au- 
gust 15,  1835,  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  respected  families  in  this  community, 
his  ancestors  having  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  growth  and  development  of 
local  affairs  in  business  and  professional 
lines  for  four  generations  before  him.  He 
was  educated  at  the  York  county  academy 
and  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettysburg, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1856.  He  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Evans  & Mayer  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  November  1,  1858.  Im- 
mediately after  his  admission  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Coch- 
ran, which  continued  until  the  death  of  the 


latter.  Mr.  Hay  was  a man  of  culture  and 
refined  taste  and  exceedingly  courteous  and 
considerate  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low-men. In  his  practice  he  was  earnest, 
industrious,  skillful  and  vigilant  in  behalf 
of  his  clients  and  stood  for  all  that  was  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  as  a lawyer  and  a man. 
In  love  with  his  profession,  he  refused  to 
stoop  to  trickery  or  deception  and  devoted 
his  best  efforts  to  the  study  of  its  principles 
and  the  exemplification  of  its  merits.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  career  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  a member  was  recognized  as  a leader 
at  the  bar,  in  practice,  ability  and  profes- 
sional honor  and  integrity.  In  the  noonday 
of  an  honorable  and  successful  practice  he 
died  in  May,  1885. 

During  Judge  Fisher’s  second  term  we 
find  appearing  on  the  records  the  names  of 

Silas  H.  Forry,  Martin  S.  Eichelberger, 
James  Kell,  Levi  Maish,  George  W.  McEl- 
roy,  Pere  L.  Wickes,  George  W.  Heiges  and 
Frank  Geise. 

Silas  H.  Forry  Avas  born  in  York  in  1838, 
received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  York  county  academy,  read  laAv 
with  V.  K.  Keesey,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1861.  His  business  AA-as  princi- 
pally in  the  orphans’  court  and  as  counsel 
for  individuals  and  corporations,  in  which 
departments  he  had  an  extensive  practice. 
He  Avas  a financier  of  ability.  He  died  in 
1897. 

Martin  S.  Eichelberger  was  admitted  in 
1861,  and  although  of  eminent  ability  and 
unusual  accomplishmeuts,  practiced  but  lit- 
tle, devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  literary  pur- 
suits. 

James  Kell  Avas  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage, 
born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia ; read  laAv  Avitli  Henry  L.  Fisher,  Esq., 
then  a leading  practitioner  at  the  York  bar, 
and  was  admitted  January  10,  1862,  from 
Avhich  time  he  Avas  in  active  and  successful 
practice  until  his  death,  a period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  took  a very  active  part  in 
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political  matters  and  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  county 
for  a number  of  years,  and  received  numer- 
ous appointments  in  recognition  of  party 
fealty.  He  also  held  the  office  of  register  of 
wills  for  a while  in  1887,  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Hartranft,  and  was  postmaster 
from  1884  to  1888.  He  identified  himself  with 
educational  movements  and  was  a valued 
member  of  a number  of  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a close  student,  careful  and 
observant  in  all  he  did,  affable  and  courte- 
ous, and  had  a fund  of  reminiscent  narrative 
at  his  command  that  made  him  a charming 
conversationalist. 

Hon.  Levi  Maish  was  born  in  Conewago 
township,  York  county,  November  22,  1837, 
and  received  his  elementary  education  in 
the  county  schools.  He  subsequently  at- 
tended the  York  county  academy,  after 
which  he  learned  the  trade  of  machinist.  He 
was  next  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  made  a 
very  creditable  record.  He  had  taken  up  the 
study  of  law  in  1861  under  D.  J.  Williams, 
Esq.,  and  after  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  resumed  his  legal  studies  at  the  law 
department  of  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864. 
He  was  Pennsylvania  German  by  birth,  and 
from  the  German  sections  of  the  county, 
largely  by  reason  of  his  exceptionally  kind 
and  obliging  manner,  he  at  once  acquired  a 
large  practice.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1866  and  1867,  and  a member 
of  Congress  from  1875  to  1879,  and  again 
from  1887  to  1891.  He  commanded  a re- 
spect and  influence  rarely  attained  by  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  with  a term  of 
service  so  short.  He  was  tall,  with  a robust 
voice  and  stately  carriage  and  attracted  at- 
tention wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  had  a very  retentive 
memory  and  conversed  entertainingly  on  lit- 
erary, scientific  and  a wide  range  of  other 
subjects.  He  Avas  a conspicuous  example  of 


what  an  American  boy,  without  wealth  or 
influence  to  assist  him,  may  accomplish. 

George  W.  McElroy  was  a native  of  Lan- 
caster county,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  common  schools,  read  law  with  Col. 
Reali  Frazer,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  there  admitted  in  1846.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Meadville,  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1861  he  entered  the  army  and  con- 
tinued in  service  in  various  capacities  until 
1864,  when  he  located  at  York,  Avas  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  December  of  that  year*and 
continued  to  practice  until  his  death  in 
1887.  From  1883  to  1886  he  Avas  district  at- 
torney. lie  AAms  a versatile  Avriter,  Avas  for 
several  years  editor  of  the  Lancaster  “Intel- 
ligencer,” and  Avas  also  for  some  time  iden- 
tified Avith  the  “True  Democrat”  of  York. 
He  was  of  portly  form  and  Avas  one  of  the 
best  off-hand  speakers  at  the  bar. 

George  W.  Heiges,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Dills- 
burg,  York  county,  May  18,  1842.  He  Avas 
of  German  extraction,  but  being  born  and 
reared  in  an  English  speaking  community, 
he  did  not  speak  the  former  language  with 
facility.  He  Avas  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  York  county  academy.  In  his 
youth  he  worked  aAvhile  at  the  trade  of  a 
painter,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to  folloAv 
educational  pursuits.  He  taught  for  some 
time  in  the  York  county  academy  and  in  a 
local  normal  school,  and  subsequently  Avas 
principal  of  the  York  Classical  and  Normal 
institute.  He  read  law  with  D.  J.  Williams. 
Esq.,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 
He  soon  acquired  a remunerative  practice 
and  a high  standing  at  the  bar.  He  repre- 
sented this  county  in  the  Legislature  in 
1873  and  1874  and  later  Avas  tAvice  elected 
chief  burgess  of  York.  As  a lawyer  he  was 
learned,  able  and  industrious  and  extremely 
careful  and  thorough  in  guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  his  clients.  As  an  orator  he  excelled 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  local  bar. 
He  Avas  tall,  of  fine  presence,  courteous  and 
deferential  almost  to  a fault.  He  had  been  in- 
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doctrinated  into  the  old  school  idea  of  pro- 
fessional ethics,  and  when  in  the  noonday 
of  his  career  practice  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  losing  its  features  as  a learned  pro- 
fession and  assume  the  characteristics  of 
commercial  traffic,  he  rigorously  set  his  face 
against  the  innovation.  About  this  time  he 
became  the  tutor  of  the  writer  in  his  prepa- 
ration for  admission  to  the  bai%  and  there 
was  no  point  of  law  or  practice  that  he  more 
frequently  referred  to  or  more  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  impress  than  the  duty  of  a law- 
yer who  sought  to  maintain  a proper  degree 
of  respect  for  himself  and  his  profession  to 
stand  by  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  pro- 
fession. His  practice  was  not  as  extensive 
as  that  of  some  others,  but  this  was  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  on  his  part  either  of  abil- 
ity, industry,  laudable  ambition  or  devotion 
to  his  profession.  He  was  a gentleman  by 
nature,  supplemented  by  culture,  and  seemed 
never  to  have  learned  how  to  be  rude  to  his 
fellows. 

Frank  Geise,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Paradise 
township,  York  county,  May  22,  1837,  and 
Avas  of  German  parentage.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  the  farm  and  his  educational  facili- 
ties were  the  common  schools.  After  a term 
in  a hardware  store,  he  attended  the  York 
county  academy  and  later  the  Cumberland 
Valley  institute,  teaching  school  in  the  mean- 
time. In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
continued  in  service  five  years,  attaining  the 
rank  of  captain.  Upon  his  retirement  he 
was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  interior  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed utilized  spare  time  in  the  study  of 
law.  He  attended  Columbia  law  college, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1869,  and  at 
once  came  to  York  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  soon  acquired  a good  practice  and 
also  took  a leading  part  in  politics.  Two 
years  after  his  admission  he  was  elected 
prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  office  he  held  for  three  years.  When 
he  had  been  at  the  bar  about  fifteen  years 


he  entered  into  partnership  with  E.  D.  Zieg- 
ler and  Joseph  R.  Strawbridge,  from  which 
some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Ziegler  withdrew, 
the  firm  consisting  then  of  Geise  & Straw- 
bridge,  which  continued  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Geise.  As  a lawyer  Mr.  Geise  was  ca- 
pable, thorough,  energetic  and  successful, 
and  the  firms  of  which  he  was  a member 
enjoyed  an  exceptionally  large  clientage.  He 
was  unusually  public  spirited  and  progres- 
sive and  a number  of  enterprises  and  insti- 
tutions, industrial  and  charitable,  owe  their 
existence  and  success,  in  part,  to  his  initia- 
tive and  support.  He  contributed  to  the 
support  of  educational,  religious  and  char- 
itable purposes  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
sometimes  bore  heavily  upon  his  financial  re- 
sources. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  York,  in  which 
office  he  had  instituted  many  reforms  and 
changes  looking  toward  a better  and  more 
economical  administration  of  municipal  af- 
fairs. 

Then  there  were  D.  J.  Williams,  admitted 
in  1859,  who  was  district  attorney  from 
1869  to  1872,  and  his  immediate  successor  in 
the  office,  John  Blackford,  admitted  in  1870, 
who  had  read  law  with  John  L.  Mayer,  and 
who  was  law  partner  of  Judge  Stewart;  D. 
Bigler  Bailey,  admitted  in  1873 ; William  H. 
Kain,  admitted  in  1875,  and  William  J.  Ful- 
ton, admitted  in  1884;  all  of  whom  were  men 
of  marked  ability  but  died  comparatively 
young.  Had  they  been  allotted  the  average 
period  of  active  practice  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  inscribed  their  names  high 
on  the  roll  of  honor  and  success.  Stephen  J. 
Boyd,  admitted  in  1893,  at  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  Avho  AATas  at  the  bar  but  six  years,  but 
deserves  mention,  not  so  much  because  of 
his  career  as  a lawyer  as  on  account  of  the 
conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  other  Avalks  of 
life.  He  Avas  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  born 
in  Peach  Bottom  township,  York  county, 
and  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm,  availing 
himself  of  the  educational  facilities  afforded 
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by  the  common  schools  and  academies  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
State  Normal  school,  at  Millersville,  Pa.  For 
fourteen  years  he  taught  school,  and  was 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the 
county  from  1869  to  1872.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  popular  education  and 
was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  some  work 
intended  to  promote  that  cause.  In  1867 
and  1868  he  represented  the  county  in  the 
Legislature  and  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
educational  legislation  during  that  period. 
He  framed  and  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  York  and 
Peach  Bottom  Railroad  company  (now  the 
York  Southern),  and  was  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  its  construction  and  establishment. 
He  had  previously  formulated  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  York  and  Chanceford  Turnpike  com- 
pany, and  was  ever  alert  and  active  in  the 
line  of  the  material  development  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  county  from  which  he  originally 
hailed.  He  was  editor  of  the  “York  Ga- 
zette” for  some  years  and  devoted  consider- 
able time  and  attention  to  literary  work.  He 
compiled  and  published  a work  entitled  “In- 
dian Local  Names,”  giving  also  their  signifi- 
cation, which  is  the  most  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject  extant.  In  his  practice  at  the 
bar  he  displayed  the  same  energy  and  vim 
that  characterized  him  in  other  departments, 
but  before  he  had  fairly  established  himself 
his  health  failed  and  he  died  in  1899. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  had  been 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Buchanan,  and  his  son,  Chauncey 
F.  Black,  later  lieutenant  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  admitted  in  1861,  but  did  not 
engage  in  active  practice  here. 

John  L.  Long,  now  a member  of  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  and  an  author  of  distinc- 
tion, was  born  in  Hanover,  York  county, 
read  law  here  and  was  admitted  in  1881. 

Among  others  of  prominence  not  hereto- 


fore referred  to,  admitted  here,  but  whose 
work  in  the  profession  was  more  largely 
elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Fred- 
erick Watts  and  Hon.  Samuel  Hepburn,  both 
of  whom  have  been  on  the  bench  in  Cumber- 
land county;  Judge  David  Wills,  Robert  G. 
McCreary,  David  McConaughy  and  James 
McSherry,  of  Gettysburg;  Hugh  M.  North 
and  Edward  Champneys,  of  Lancaster ; Wil- 
liam A.  Sponsler,  of  Perry,  and  John  M. 
Bailey,  afterward  judge  in  Huntington 
county,  all  of  whom  were  admitted  from 
thirty  to  three  score  years  ago. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a century  we 
find  the  names  of  J.  W.  Simonton  and  John 
H.  Weiss,  judges  of  Dauphin  county;  Samuel 
Hepburn,  Jr.,  and  F.  E.  Beltzhoover,  of  Car- 
lisle; Judge  B.  F.  Junkin,  of  Perry  county; 
Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  of  Harrisburg;  Samuel 
H.  Reynolds,  of  Lancaster;  F.  Carroll  Brew- 
ster, of  Philadelphia,  who  at  various  times 
have  graced  our  courts  with  their  presence. 

Here  we  close  the  sketch  of  those  of  our 
brethren  who  have  passed  away.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  it  is  in  any  sense  full  and 
complete  as  to  those  referred  to,  nor  that 
those  here  omitted  are  therefore  deemed  un- 
worthy of  notice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  since 
many  of  them  have  left  the  stage,  due  prom- 
inence in  exact  proportion  to  merit  could  not 
be  given.  Limit  of  space  at  our  disposal 
also  dictated  that  we  endeavor  to  “choose 
with  discretion  out  of  the  plenty  that  lies  be- 
fore you.” 

Of  the  living  wre  forbear  to  write,  leaving 
that  task  to  a future  chronicler,  whose  op- 
portunity it  will  be  to  write  about  lawyers 
as  excellent  and  men  as  good  and  true  as 
“moral  times  afford.”  The  profession  has 
in  the  past  attracted  and  will  in  the  future 
call  into  its  ranks  master  minds,  who  see  in 
it  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  the  mainstay  of 
institutions,  and  if  not  always  the  pioneer  of 
progress,  an  ever  ready  guide  and  guardian 
to  link  arms  with  the  most  advanced  move- 
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meats,  aad,  if  worthy,  secure  their  stability. 

Well  may  the  best  talent  be  devoted  to  its 
service.  And  if  some  of  us  have  not  shone 
with  the  luster  of  the  brightest  lights  at  the 
bar,  we  nevertheless  partake  of  the  glory 
of  its  achievements.  The  honor  of  the  bai- 
lies not  so  much  in  the  exploits  of  a few  con- 
spicuous members  as  in  the  sum  of  its  abil- 
ity, to  which  all  of  honorable  standing  con- 
tribute. The  sublimity  of  the  firmament 
consists  less  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  meteors 
that  flash  across  it  now  and  then  than  in  the 
sum  total  of  the  less  glaring  but  steady 
lights,  always  found,  each  in  its  appointed 
place.  At  the  celebration  of  a famous  vic- 
tory a subordinate  officer  exhibited  more 
than  the  average  degree  of  rejoicing,  and 
being  asked  what  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
battle,  replied,  “Only  a lieutenant,  but  I 
stood  by  the  guns  to  the  end.”  Even  so  in 
our  case ; if  we  have  faithfully  discharged 
our  duty  as  we  found  it,  devoted  our  talents 
and  best  efforts  to  the  service  of  our  clients 
and  the  maintenance  of  a high  standard  of 
professional  ethics,  integrity  and  honor,  we 
may  as  legitimately  rejoice  in  the  triumphs 
of  enlightened  jurisprudence,  although  our 
station  may  have  been  only  that  of  a lieu- 
tenant, as  do  the  more  picturesque  majors, 
colonels  and  brigadiers.  Devotion  and 
fidelity  to  duty  nowhere  win  brighter  laurels 
than  in  the  dignified  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law. 

The  present  resident  practitioners,  with 
the  respective  dates  of  their  admission,  are 
as  follows : 

Henry  L.  Fisher,  August  22,  1853 ; Arthur 
N.  Green,  January  27,  1858 ; James  B.  Zieg- 
ler, August  24,  1864;  John  W.  Heller,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1865;  Hugh  W.  McCall,  August 
27,  1866;  Edward  AV.  Spangler,  March  4, 
1867;  Hugh  H.  MeClune,  March  18,  1868; 
Hiram  S.  McNair,  November  4,  1868,  Ed- 
ward D.  Ziegler,  November  4,  1868 ; Edward 
Chapin,  August  26,  1872;  Nevin  M.  Wanner, 
August  26,  1872;  Eli  Z.  Strine,  February  24, 


1873;  Daniel  K.  Trimmer,  October  23,  1874; 
George  B.  Cole,  December  29,  1875;  Horace 
Keesey,  December  13,  1876;  Charles  M. 
AVolff,  May  4,  1877 ; William  H.  Sitler,  De- 
cember 17,  1877 ; Edward  D.  Bentzel,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1878 ; Samuel  C.  Frey,  July  14, 
1879;  Smyser  Williams,  September  15,  1879; 
Richard  E.  Cochran,  September  15,  1879 ; 
Henry  C.  Niles,  June  4,  1880;  Philip  J.  Ran, 
May  26,  1881 ; George  E.  Neff,  July  13,  1882 : 
William  A.  Miller,  October  7,  1882;  N.  Sar- 
gent Ross,  October  24,  1882;  George  S. 
Schmidt,  June  30,  1884;  John  F.  Kell,  July 
14,  1884;  Joseph  R.  Strawbridge,  August  25, 
1884;  Charles  A.  Hawkins,  September  15, 
1885 ; Charles  E.  Ehrehart,  November  20, 
1885;  Janies  G.  Glessner,  July  2,  1888;  E.  E. 
Allen,  August  6,  1888;  John  N.  Logan,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1889 ; Robert  F.  Gibson,  May  26, 
1890;  George  W.  Bacon,  August  29,  1890; 
William  B.  Gemmill,  June  1,  1891 ; Robert  J. 
Lewis,  August  3,  1891 ; John  A.  Hoober,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1891;  William  G.  Allen,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1891 ; Charles  J.  Dellone,  February 
29,  1892 ; Robert  J.  F.  McElroy,  December 
19,  1892 ; J.  St.  Clair  McCall,  September  18, 
1893;  Bright  R.  Paxton,  October  23,  1893; 
John  E.  Yandersloot,  October  23,  1893;  John 
F.  Sprenkel,  October  23,  1893 ; Jere  S.  Black, 
December  4,  1893;  William  L.  Ammon,  Au- 
gust 27,  1894;  Allen  C.  Wiest,  August  27, 
1894;  Henry  C.  Brenneman,  August  22, 
1895 ; Carl  Henry  Sliambach,  August  22, 
1895 ; E.  Dean  Ziegler,  November  19,  1895 ; 
Frank  M.  Bortner,  November  17,  1896 ; 
David  P.  Klinedinst,  December  20,  1897; 
Samuel  K.  McCall,  December  20,  1897 ; J. 
Howard  Manifold,  December  20,  1897 ; J. 
Edgar  Small,  December  20,  1897 ; John  L. 
Rouse,  December  20,  1897 ; Robert  C.  Bair. 
January  2.  1899 ; C.  W.  A.  Rochow,  January 
2,  1899 ; Edward  G.  Myers,  January  8,  1900 ; 
Francis  L.  Farquhar,  May  30,  1900 ; William 
E.  Bushong,  August  27,  1900;  John  G.  Mil- 
ler, September  24,  1900 ; Raymond  P.  Sher- 
wood, January  4,  1901 ; John  J.  Bollinger, 
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July  23,  1901;  James  J.  Logan,  September 
23,  1901;  Walter  W.  Van  Banian,  September 
23,  1901 ; Andrew  J.  Hershey,  November  25, 
1901;  Samuel  S.  Lewis,  January  13,  1902; 
Charles  A.  May,  December  22,  1902 ; Elmer 
S.  Welsh,  December  22,  1902;  George  Hay 
Kain,  December  22,  1902 ; Donald  H.  Yost, 
December  22,  1902. 

The  following  sketch  by  the  publishers : 

Hon.  E.  Z.  Strine,  an  ex-member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a prominent  lawyer,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Strinestovvn,  Conewago  township, 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  11, 
1842.  His  parents  were  Peter  S.  Strine  and 
Margaret  (Ziegler)  Strine.  Peter  S.  Strine 
was  born  in  Conewago  township  in  1815,  and 
Margaret  (Ziegler)  Strine  was  born  in  Codo- 
rus  township  in  1817.  The  father  of  Mr.  Strine 
died  in  1854  and  is  buried  in  Union  ceme- 
tery, Manchester  borough.  His  mother  is 
still  living  and  resides  on  the  old  homestead 
at  Strinestown  and  is  now  over  eighty  years 
of  age.  Both  were  Dunkards  and  gave  to 
their  son  a religious  training  from  his  child- 
hood. The  great-grandfather,  Peter  Strine, 
was  a native  of  Germany  and  settled  in 
America  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  latter  served  under  General 
Washington  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Margaret  (Ziegler)  Strine’s  parents  were  of 
German  descent,  her  father,  Daniel  Ziegler, 
serving  as  a soldier  in  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more in  the  war  of  1812-14. 

Captain  E.  Z.  Strine  was  employed  on  a 
farm  during  his  youth.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  ranked  high  as  a 
scholar.  He  came  to  York  in  March,  1862, 
and  entered  into  the  mercantile  business, 
continuing  that  pursuit  until  1872,  when  he 
registered  as  a law  student  in  the  office  of 
E.  D.  Ziegler,  Esq.  On  February  24,  1873, 
he  Avas  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  several  courts  of  York  county.  Since, 
that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  successful 
practice. 


Mr.  Strine  was  elected  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1886,  and  represented  his  county  with 
ability.  He  has  been  prominent  in  politics 
for  a period  of  thirty  years,  being  a Demo- 
crat. He  has  taken  great  interest  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  He  left  York  for  Gettysburg 
on  July  1,  1863;  marched  with  the  Fifth 
Corps,  Union  Army  and  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serve Corps  from  Hanover  to  Gettysburg 
during  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  arriving 
on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d  of  July.  He  was  present  with  the 
troops  and  saw  the  second  day’s  battle  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Confederate  forces. 
On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Federal  troops  as  a 
Confederate  spy,  but  after  a hearing  by  the 
military  authorities  of  evidence  offered  and 
proof  of  identification,  was  released.  These 
stirring  war  scenes  and  actual  service  in  bat- 
tle on  July  2,  1863,  thereafter  shaped  ‘Cap- 
tain Strine’s  love  for  military  service.  The 
following  is  a brief  account  of  service  ren- 
dered his  native  state  and  in  which  he 
showed  great  ability  as  an  officer  and  tacti- 
cian : On  July  12,  1866,  he  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Ziegler  Guards,  of 
York;  May  12,  1868,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  North  infantry,  of  York;  July  12,  1869, 
captain  of  the  North  infantry ; captain  of  the 
York  Continental  Rifles,  late  company  C, 
Eighth  regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  10tli  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1870;  organized  the  York  Grays  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1875;  commissioned  captain 
of  the  York  Grays,  company  A,  Eighth  regi- 
ment, N.  G.  P.,  was  re-commissioned  a num- 
ber of  times  and  served  until  July  12,  1893, 
when  he  resigned  and  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  role  of  honor  by  order  of  Governor 
Robert  E.  Pattison.  He  was  present  with  his 
company  and  assisted  in  oppressing  the 
Homestead  riot. 

Mr.  Strine  was  married  in  1865  to  Adaline 
Elizabeth  Dehoff,  daughter  of  Amos  M.  De- 
lioff  and  Emeline  (Stambaugh)  Dehoff.  Mrs. 
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Striae  was  born  in  West  Manheim  township; 
York  county,  January  4,  1846.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Mrs.  Strine  was  George 
Philip  Dehoff,  who  was  a Frenchman  and 
settled  in  America  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  latter  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  under  the  command  of  General 
Washington,  participating  in  a number  of 
battles,  among  them  being  Brandywine  and 
Trenton;  and  also  was  at  Valley  Forge  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1777-78. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strine  have  two  children, 
Emma  A.  Strine  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Strine. 
The  former  married  Rev.  E.  II.  Ehrhart,  pas- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Silver  Run, 
Carrol  county,  Maryland.  Rev.  Mr.  Ehrhart 
is  a York  countian  by  birth  and  a graduate 
of  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettysburg,  in 
the  class  of  1893,  as  well  as  a graduate  of 
the  Theological  Lutheran  seminary  of  the 
class  of  1896,  of  Gettysburg.  Mrs.  Ehrhart 
is  a highly  accomplished  and  educated 


woman  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  her 
husband’s  congregation.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Strine  married  Amanda  Waring,  daughter 
of  George  W.  and  Maria  (Grim)  Waring. 
He  was  a student  at  the  York  County  acad- 
emy and  graduated  from  York  Collegiate 
Institute,  class  of  1887.  He  was  first  ser- 
geant of  company  A,  Eighth  regiment,  X. 
G.  P.,  for  a number  of  years,  having  been 
connected  with  said  company  from  May, 
1884  to  1894 ; was  present  with  his  company 
at  the  Homestead  riot  of  1892.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  U.  S.  G.  Strine  was  born  in 
Franklinville,  Cattaraugus  county,  New 
York,  and  her  mother  in  Dallastown,  York 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Two  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LT.  S.  G.  Strine— 
Janet  Waring  Strine  and  Frances  Lois 
Strine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Strine  are  members 
of  Trinity  Reform  church,  of  York,  Pa. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY 

BY  W.  E.  LITTLE 


Wyoming  county  Avas  erected  by  Act  of 
Assembly  April  4,  1842  (amended  June  28, 
same  year)  from  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Luzerne.  It  Avas  sparsely  populated.  There 
was  in  it  but  one  village  large  enough  to  be 
organized  as  a borough,  Tunkhannock,  and 
that  had  less  than  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. The  creation  of  the  county  was  a busi- 
ness necessity,  however,  as  it  was  a two  day’s 
journey  from  the  more  distant  portions  to 
Wilkesbarre,  the  county  seat  of  Luzerne 
county,  and  in  its  territory  there  arose  a 
great  deal  of  litigation,  principally  growing 
out  of  interfering  surveys  and  conflicting- 
land  lines. 

The  new  county  Avas  annexed  to  the 
eleventh  judicial  district,  then  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne,  and  presided  over  by  the  lion. 
William  Jessup,  Avliose  home  Avas  Montrose, 
Susquehanna  county.  By  Act  of  February 
15,  1843,  it  was  directed  that  the  courts  of 
Wyoming  should  be  held  on  the  Tuesdays 
succeeding  the  courts  in  Pike  county.  The 
first  court  Avas  held  March  28,  1843,  be- 
fore the  tAvo  associate  judges,  Perrin  Ross 
and  William  S.  Jayne.  The  other  officers 
Avere  James  Brown,  prothonotary ; Thomas 
Osterliout,  sheriff,  and  F.  M.  Hepburn,  crier. 
Wm.  M.  Piatt  acted  as  court  clerk  at  this  and 
at  a feAv  of  the  succeeding  terms,  until  the 
prothonotary  learned  the  business.  At  this 
term  seven  attorneys  were  admitted.  The 
other  business  transacted  was  the  granting 
of  four  tavern  licenses,  the  appointment  of 
an  examining  committee,  the  adoption  of  the 
court  rules  of  the  eleventh  district  and  the 
presentation  of  a petition  in  divorce.  The 


examining  committee  Avere  Messrs.  Holliday, 
Peckliam  and  Miller.  The  court  rules  adop- 
ted consisted  of  twenty-tAvo  pages,  three  in- 
ches by  five  each. 

The  first  jury  term  Avas  held  May  23,  1843 
before  the  full  bench.  Paul  B.  Jennings  Avas 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  and  E.  E. 
LeClerc,  a non-resident  attorney,  Avas  the 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  term.  At  this 
term  seventeen  attorneys  Avere  admitted,  but 
only  one  of  them  Avas  a resident  of  the 
county. 

The  first  court  house  and  jail  Avere  erected 
during  the  year  1843.  The  court  house  was 
forty  feet  square  and  the  court  room  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  the  second  story.  The 
jury  rooms  and  offices  were  on  the  first  floor. 
It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  juries,  especially  in 
Aveather  Avhen  windows  had  to  be  open,  Avere 
public  property.  The  present  court  house 
Avas  erected  in  1870,  and  is  large  enough  for 
the  business  of  the  county.  The  litigation 
of  the  county  reached  high  water  mark 
about  1865  and  since  1880  it  has  been  de- 
creasing. There  ha\Te  been  four  convictions 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  county ; one  convict  escaped 
from  the  jail  and  the  others  Avere  executed 
and  it  so  happened,  by  the  same  sheriff. 

The  president  judges  of  the  county  have 
been  Judge  Jessup,  above  mentioned,  Avho 
held  until  the  elective  judiciary  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  Avent  into  effect.  His 
successor  was  Hon.  John  W.  Conyngham, 
avIio  resided  at  Wilkesbarre.  He  served  until 
1856,  when  this  county  Avas  attached  to  the 
twenty-sixth  district,  composed  of  the  conn- 
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ties  of  Columbia,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming. 
Hon.  Warren  J.  Woodward  was  the  first 
judge  of  the  new  district  and  served  until 
1862,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  take  the 
judgeship  of  Berks  county.  He  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  supreme  bench.  Hon. 
A.  K.  Peckham  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
and  held  the  office  nearly  a year.  Hon.  Wm. 
Elwell  was  elected  in  1862  and  again  in  1872. 
In  1874  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  were  made 
the  forty-fourth  district,  and  Hon.  T.  J. 
Ingham  was  appointed  and  afterwards 
elected.  In  1884  Hon.  John  A.  Sittser  was 
elected  president  judge  of  the  district.  He 
resided  in  Tunkhannock  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  year  of  Judge  Peckham 's 
service,  is  the  only  resident  judge  that  Wy- 
oming county  has  had.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1894  by  Hon.  E.  M.  Dunham,  the  present 
incumbent. 

Of  the  many  attorneys  admitted  in  the 
early  days  of  the  county  but  few  opened  of- 
fices here,  and  of  these  some  left  after  a 
short  trial.  Those  that  remained  were  : 

Aaron  K.  Peckham,  born  October  3,  1815, 
admitted  March  term,  1843,  died  March  22, 
1865.  Judge  Peckham  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  twenty-sixth  district  in  1862  and  held 
the  office  for  nearly  a year.  He  opened  the 
first  law  office  ever  opened  in  Tunkhannock 
about  one  year  before  the  formation  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Peckham  was  a gentleman  of 
rather  excitable  temperament  and  somewhat 
aggressive  in  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
opposing  witnesses.  He  had  remarkable 
ability  in  the  line  of  making  the  most  of  a 
bad  case,  but  was  perhaps  too  sanguine  in 
other  cases. 

Wm.  H.  Miller  was  born  and  read  law  at 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  county.  He  opened  a 
law  office  in  Tunkhannock  some  months  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  new  county,  but  re- 
turned to  Carlisle  about  one  year  thereafter. 

John  Brisbin  was  also  admitted  at  March 
sessions,  1843.  He  continued  to  practice  in 
the  county  until  1854,  when  he  removed  to 


Scranton,  Lackawanna  county,  having  been 
employed  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Co.  as  their  attorney.  Mr. 
Brisbin ’s  abilities  were  so  marked  that  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  qompany,  in  a few  years 
becoming  the  president  of  the  road.  He  died 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1880. 

Robert  R.  Little,  born  at  Kortright,  Dela- 
ware county,  New  York,  March  13,  1820, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Susquehanna  county  in  September,  1842.  He 
came  to  Tunkhannock  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
immediately  after  it  had  been  selected  as' 
the  county  seat  of  the  new  county  of  Wyom- 
ing. He  was  gifted  with  a legal  mind,  was 
a scholar  and  student,  a forceful  and  con- 
vincing speaker,  and  was’ a man  who  com- 
manded the  respect  and  won  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  county  where  his  life 
work  was  done.  He  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  do  his  part  as  a citizen,  and  was 
elected  and  served  as  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  state  in  1848  and  1849. 

He  was  a lawyer  of  such  recognized  ability 
that  in  1857  he  was  appointed  judge  advo- 
cate of  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Wash- 
ington. He  served  in  that  position  until  the 
business  for  which  the  court  was  created  was 
disposed  of,  when  he  returned  to  Tunkhan- 
nock and  again  engaged  in  active  practice. 
In  1874  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, after  which  he  resumed  his  interrupted 
practice  until  failing  health  and  the  burden 
of  years  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession.  He  died 
in  1892,  full  of  years  and  honors. 

Edward  Elwell  of  Bradford  county  was 
also  admitted  March  term,  1843.  After  prac- 
ticing about  two  years  removed  to  Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. 

Elhanan  Smith  was  admitted  at  May  term. 
1843,  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  county 
for  about  ten  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Towanda,  Bradford  county.  Until  his  re- 
moval he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Peck- 
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ham  & Smith;  afterwards  he  continued  to 
practice  in  the  county,  attending  nearly 
every  court.  He  was  associated  with  the 
Messrs.  Ross  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith 
& Ross.  Col.  Smith  Avas  especially  notice- 
able for  his  eloquence  and  in  that  respect  he 
has  never  had  an  equal  at  the  Wyoming  bar. 

S.  S.  Winchester  Avas  admitted  at  Septem- 
ber term,  1843.  He  practiced  laAV  in  the 
county  for  about  ten  years,  a portion  of  the 
time  as  a partner  of  Hon.  R.  R.  Little  and 
then  removed  to  Wifkesbarre,  Luzerne  coun- 
ty, where  he  died.  His  tastes  led  him  to 
confine  his  practice  almost  exclusively  to 
real  estate  laAV,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only 
specialist  ever  in  the  county. 

Wm.  M.  Piatt  Avas  born  and  reared  at  Wat- 
sontoAvn  in  Lycoming  county.  He,  too,  came 
to  Tunkhannock  in  1843  to  'cast  his  fortunes 
Avith  the  new  county.  He  at  once  entered 
actively  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
built  up  a large  and  profitable  business.  He 
Avas  a man  of  untiring  energy  and  force.  He 
Avas  strong  in  his  friendships  and  equally 
strong  in  his  disapproval  of  those  Avho  Avere 
antagonistic  to  him  He  Avas  a leader  in 
the  political  life  of  the  neve  county  and  in 
1853  Avas  elected  state  senator  from  his  dis- 
trict. He  Avas  chosen  speaker  of  the  senate 
in  1855.  He  Avas  later  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor a member  of  his  staff  with  the  rank 
of  major.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  the  unremitting  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  Avas  a prominent  figure  in  the 
professional  and  business  life  of  the  county 
and  had  a wide  acquaintance  Avith  its  people. 
He  died  in  1889  at  a good  old  age. 

John  J.  Millon  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
February  term,  1845,  as  a member  of  the 
Ncav  York  state  bar.  Very  shortly  after 
his  admission  he  Avas  made  the  prosecuting 
officer  of  the  county,  which  position  he  held 
for  a number  of  years.  He  died  in  Tunkhan- 
nock in  1855,  and  it  is  noAV  not  knoAvn  where 
his  grave  is  located.  He  Avas  a quiet,  non- 
aggressive  and  careful  lawyer. 


Geo.  S.  Tutton  was  born  in  Wales,  Christ- 
mas Day,  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
November  term,  1846.  lie  died  in  Tunkhan- 
nock December,  1866.  lie  served  one  term 
as  member  of  the  state  legislature.  Mr. 
Tutton  Avas  a careful  painstaking  laAvyer 
and  of  marked  ability,  he  Avas  also  a very 
superior  musician.  Instructing  bands  and 
composing  divided  his  allegiance  with  the 
usual  result. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Harding  was  born  near 
Tunkhannock,  January  4,  1823,  and  prob- 
ably admitted  in  the  year  1847,  but  no  record 
can  be  found  in  the  prothonotary ’s  office  of 
the  date.  He  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Oregon,  where  he  became  a president  judge 
and  afterwards  a United  States  senator.  He 
Avas  a man  of  ability  and  of  an  extremely  ju- 
dicial temperament,  thereby  making  him 
more  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
offices  which  he  held  than  to  contend  at  the 
bar  in  the  trial  of  cases. 

Franklin  C.  Ross  Avas  born  January  15, 
1822,  admitted  to  the  bar  May  term,  1847, 
died  April  13,  1900.  Previous  to  his  admis- 
sion he  had  served  the  county  as  register  and 
recorder  and  also  as  treasurer.  As  before 
stated  he  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Col.  Smith.  Mr.  Ross  Avas  highly  esteemed 
as  a consulting  attorney. 

Milton  Dana  opened  an  office  in  Tunkhan- 
nock in  1850,  but.  having  been  appointed 
postmaster  of  the  toAvn  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  active  practice  of  the  law.  He  removed 
to  Texas  within  a feAV  years  thereafter. 

Jacob  DeWitt  Avas  admitted  in  1857 ; he 
Avas  associated  Avith  Mr.  Little  until  1863 
when  he  removed  to  Towanda,  Avhere  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  until  his  death. 

Richard  P.  Ross,  born  January  8,  1832. 
Avas  admitted  February  term.  1853 ; he  en- 
tered into  partnership  Avith  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  brother,  F.  C.  Ross.  Air.  Ross  was  a 
very  fine  musician  and  a gentleman  of  great 
literary  culture.  He  never  enjoyed  the 
court  part  of  his  profession  but  confined  him- 
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self  exclusively  to  office  work.  He  died 
November  7,  1887. 

P.  M.  Osterhout,  bom  at  La. Grange,  Wy- 
oming county,  May  21,  1810,  was  admitted 
May  term,  1851,  having  served  as  prothon- 
otary  for  the  two  preceding  terms.  He  held 
the  office  of  representative  two  terms  and 
state  senator  one  term.  Mr.  Osterhout  was 
an  active  and  vigorous  lawyer  but  his  tastes 
led  him  into  politics  to  which  he  paid  more 
attention  than  to  the  practice.  He  died 
May  13,  1890. 

Harvey  Sickler  was  born  January  10,  1832, 
admitted  May  term,  1855,  died  October  11, 
1891.  Very  soon  after  his  admission  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Wyoming  Democrat 
and  conducted  the  same  for  several  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  associate 
judge.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1872  and 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Judge  Sickler  was  able  and  ener- 
getic and  was  stringent  in  demanding  that 
all  the  ethical  rules  of  the  profession  should 
be  observed. 

0.  L.  Parish  was  admitted  in  the  year  1865. 
He  held  the  office  of  register  and  record- 
er of  the  county  for  one  term.  In  1872  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  maintained  an  office 
there  until  his  death  about  1875.  This  closes 
the  chapter  as  to  the  early  bar  of  Wyoming 
county.  The  next  gentleman  admitted  is 
still  living. 

James  E.  Frear  was  born  in  Wyoming 
county,  Pa,,  in  1856  to  Edrick  and  Emma 
(Mead)  Frear— the  former  a native  of  Penn- 


sylvania, and  the  latter  of  New  York  state. 
His  father  was  a millwright  by  trade,  oper- 
ating a flouring  mill  at  Scranton  for  many 
years.  His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side 
emigrated  from  Holland  and  France  in  an 
early  day  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  James  Frear  was  educated  at  the  Key- 
stone Academy  and  at  Bucknell  University, 
graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
the  class  of  1878.  He  entered  the  office  of 
M.  J.  Wilson,  at  Scranton,  for  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lackawanna 
county  bar  in  1880.  After  three  years’  prac- 
tice at  this  bar,  he  removed  to  Tunkhannock, 
Wyoming  county,  arid  entered  into  a co-part- 
nership with  Henry  Harding,  Esq.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Harding  & Frear.  After  four 
years’  successful  practice,  this  partnership 
was  dissolved,  from  which  time  until  his  de- 
cease Mr.  Frear  was  engaged  in  a general 
practice  alone.  An  active  Republican,  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Wyoming  county 
in  1889,  and  was  re-elected  in  1892.  During 
his  term  as  district  attorney,  he  prosecuted 
and  convicted  the  only  person  ever  executed 
for  murder  in  this  county.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Red 
Men. 

In  1890  Mr.  Frear  was  married  to  Miss 
Susie  Marcv,  who  died  in  1891,  leaving  a son. 
Mr.  Frear  re-married  in  1893,  Miss  Mary, 
daughter  of  H.  F.  Lobeck.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  has  three  daughters— Hilda,  Her- 
mina  and  Alma.  He  died  August  2,  1902. 
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THE  FIRST  COURT. 


The  court  of  quarter  sessions  and  common 
pleas  was  convened  in  the  Evangelical 
church  on  Cherry  Hill,  June  5,  1848.  Judge 
Anthony,  of  Williamsport,  presided.  A.  J. 
Dietrich  was  sworn  as  district  attorney.  The 
church  was  crowded  with  people,  and  a 
great  array  of  attorneys  was  in  attendance. 
As  soon  as  the  grand  jury  was  called,  Wil- 
liam Elwell,  Esq.,  of  Towanda,  acting  as  at- 
torney for  Lewis  Zaner,  a defendant  under 
recognizance,  moved  the  court  to  quash  the 
array  of  grand  jurors  and  discharge  the  said 
Zaner,  a defendant,— first,  because  the  said 
defendant  was  called  to  appear  at  Cherry- 
town,  whereas  the  seat  of  justice  is  at  La- 
porte,  nine  or  ten  miles  distant;  second,  be- 
cause the  grand  jurors  were  drawn  at  Cher- 
rytown,  and  not  at  Laporte,  the  county  seat. 
Then  followed  an  animated  argument.  The 
attorneys  employed  and  present  were  Oliver 
Watson,  James  Gamble  and  J.  Hughes  of 
Williamsport;  Joshua  W.  Comly,  of  Dan- 
ville ; Charles  R.  Buckalew,  of  Bloomsburg ; 
J.  M.  B.  Petriken,  of  Muncie,  and  William 
Elwell  and  Ulysses  Mercur,  of  Towanda. 
Joshua  W.  Comly  led  the  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  quash  the  grand  jury.  After  a full 
hearing,  Judge  Anthony  sustained  the  mo- 
tion to  quash  the  array,  and  the  court  ended. 
The  result  was  that  the  county  offices  were 
opened  at  Laporte  in  the  building  erected  by 
Mr.  Meylert. 

On  December  25,  1848,  court  convened  at 
Laporte,  with  Hon.  J.  B.  Anthony  president 
judge,  and  Hon.  William  Colley  and  Hon. 
John  A.  Speaker,  associate  judges.  The 
next  day  the  court  adjourned,  not  to  meet 
again  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1849. 


Meanwhile  petitions  had  been  circulated 
and  largely  signed,  and  presented  to  the  leg- 
islature early  in  the  session  of  1849,  asking 
that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  review 
the  location  of  the  county  seat.  According- 
ly, an  act  was  passed  March  26,  1849,  ap- 
pointing Jedediah  Irish,  of  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty ; Hon.  William  Jessup,  of  Susquehanna 
county,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Broadhead,  of 
Pike  county,  to  review,  and  if,  in  their  opin- 
ion, it  should  prove  necessary,  to  relocate 
the  county  seat.  These  commissioners  met 
at  Laporte  on  the  20th  of  June,  1849,  and 
went  from  there  to  Cherry,  and  thence  to 
Forksville.  At  the  latter  place  they  had  a 
public  hearing  and  a large  crowd  attended, 
as  all  the  former  excitement  in  the  county 
was  revived  and  intensified. 

After  a full  hearing  the  commissioners  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The  Hon. 
William  Jessup  immediately  left  the  county; 
Hon.  John  II.  Broadhead  and  Jedediah 
Irish,  Esq.,  went  as  far  as  the  tavern  of  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  where  they  stopped  for  the  night. 
It  was  on  Saturday  evening,  November  3d, 
and  they  went  out  and  drove  a stake  by 
moonlight  for  the  site  of  a court  house,  on 
a farm  late  the  property  of  Freeman  Fair- 
child,  and  made  returns  that  they  had  es- 
tablished the  county  seat  at  that  place. 
Their  report  was  filed  December  18,  1849. 
The  county  offices  were  removed  back  to 
Cherrytown  soon  after  the  December  term 
of  court  held  in  Laporte  that  year. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  power  of  the 
legislature  was  again  invoked.  There  was  a 
contest  at  Harrisburg.  Charges  of  bribery 
and  fraud  were  made.  After  much  conten- 
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tion  the  act  of  April  9,  1850,  was  passed, 
which  repealed  the  act  of  March  26?  1849. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  the  county 
seat  at  Laporte. 

The  large  building  long  known  as  the  La- 
porte hotel,  was  erected  by  Michael  Meylert 
in  1850,  and  a large  room  over  the  kitchen 
part  was  especially  built  for  a court  room. 
There  was  also  a room  for  the  commission- 
ers’ office  and  another  for  the  prothonotary 
and  register  and  recorder.  A strong  plank 
house,  one  story  high,  was  built  for  a jail. 

At  the  time  the  controversy  about  the 
county  seat  was  ended,  there  were  living  at 
Laporte  only  six  families.  The  square 
reserved  for  the  court  house  and  park  was 
dotted  with  huge  hemlock  stumps  and  deco- 
rated with  rocks.  All  around  the  little  clear- 
ing in  every  direction  were  miles  of  dense, 
primeval  forests.  The  nearest  railroad  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Mun- 
cie,  about  twenty-eight  miles  distant.  At 
the  Presidential  election  of  1848,  there  were 
in  the  whole  county  469  votes  cast. 

President  Judge  Joseph  B.  Anthony  died 
between  the  September  session,  1850,  and 
the  February  session  of  1851,  and  James  Pol- 
lock was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  Judge 
Pollock  came  upon  the  bench  at  the  Febru- 
ary term,  1851.  An  act  of  assembly  had 
been  passed  providing  that  in  Sullivan  coun- 
ty one  person  should  hold  the  office  of  pro- 
thonotary, register  and  recorder,  clerk  of 
the  orphans’  court,  clerk  of  the  quarter  ses- 
sion and  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  Alfred 
Bennett’s  term  as  prothonotary  had  expired, 
and  William  Mullan  was  elected  to  hold  the 
office  of  prothonotary,  and  the  other^ offices 
combined  with  it  in  the  act  of  assembly.  Mr. 
Mullan  therefore  took  his  seat  as  prothono- 
tary. Henry  Metcalf,  of  Dushore,  was  quali- 
fied as  district  attorney.  The  resident  at- 
torneys at  that  time -were  A.  J.  Dietrick, 
Henry  Metcalf  and  J.  R.  Jones.  An  attor- 
ney named  Thomas  L.  Boyleau,  came  to  La- 
porte in  January  of  that  year,  Avhose  legal 


career  in  Laporte  was  very  limited,  having 
been  disbarred  the  next  day  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar. 

In  1851  Michael  Meylert  took  the  job  of 
building  a brick  court  house  44  feet  square 
and  three  stories  high.  The  bricks  were 
made  within  the  limits  of  Laporte  and  put 
in  the  Avails  before  the  season  ended.  The 
building  Avas  ready  for  use  in  the  spring  of 
1852.  It  combined  a court  room,  four  county 
offices,  four  cells  for  prisoners  and  three 
rooms  for  the  sheriff’s  family. 

By  an  act  of  April  15,  1851,  the  counties 
of  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Sullivan 
Avere  made  to  constitute  the  thirteenth  judi- 
cial district,  and  at  the  general  election  of 
that  year  the  opposing  candidates  for  presi- 
dent judge  were  David  Wilmot  and  William 
Ehvell— Wilmot  being  elected. 

Hon.  David  Wilmot  first  presided  in  the 
courts  of  Sullivan  county  in  the  February 
term,  1852.  He  had  previously  served  tAvo 
or  three  terms  in  Congress,  and  had  attained 
a national  reputation  as  the  author  of  the 
“Wilmot  ProAriso.”  He  AA7as  afterward 
United  States  senator. 

At  the  May  term  of  court  John  B.  Linn, 
of  Lewisburg,  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
located  at  Laporte  and  remained  several 
years. 

A list  of  the  judges  aaJio  have  presided 
over  the  courts  of  Sullivan  county  since  its 
organization  is  here  annexed : 

President  Judges:  1851,  Davud  Wilmot; 

1856,  Warren  J.  Woodward;  1862,  William 
Ehvell;  1872,  William  Ehvell;  1874,  Thomas 
J.  Ingham;  1884,  John  A.  Sittser;  1894,  Ed- 
Avard  M.  Dunham. 

Thomas  J.  Ingham  Avas  born  November 
25,  1828,  in  the  then  township  of  Asylum, 
county  of  Bradford  and  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, son  of  Thomas  and  Eunice  (Horton)  Ing- 
ham. Received  his  education  chiefly  in  the 
common  schools,  but  for  short  terms  attend- 
ed the  Hartford  academy  and  Wyoming 
seminary. 
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In  early  life  he  worked  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  saw  mill  owned  by  his  father.  Abont 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1851  he  came  to 
Laporte,  Sullivan  county,  and  was  employed 
as  deputy  prothonotary,  register  and  re- 
corder. In  1852  he  was  appointed  clerk  to 
the  commissioners.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he 
was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  prothonotary, 
register  and  recorder,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  1855.  In  the  spring 
of  1856  he  removed  to  Bradford  county  and 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  This 
business  not  proving  profitable  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Hon.  Ulysses  Mercur  as  a 
student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bradford 
county  bar  September,  1860.  He  returned 
to  Sullivan  county  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  November.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  district  attorney  and 
served  for  three  years.  The  legislature  in 
1874  made  a change  in  the  judicial  district 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ditional law  judge.  In  May  of  that  year 
Mr.  Ingham  Avas  appointed  by  Governor 
Hartranft  as  additional  laAv  judge.  At  the 
same  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  estab- 
lishing the  Forty-fourth  judicial  district, 
consisting  of  the  counties  of  Wyoming  and 
Sullivan,  and  provided  for  the  election  of 
president  judge  at  the  ensuing  fall  election. 
Mr.  Ingham  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  and  was  elected  and  served 
as  president  judge  for  ten  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1884  he  Avas  again  a candidate,  but  was 
defeated  by  Judge  Sittser.  On  retiring  from 
the  bench  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 


Hon.  Edwin  Murray  Dunham,  the  present 
president  judge  of  Sullivan  county,  was  born 
at  Windham,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  August 
31,  1844;  acquired  hrs  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  at  Windham  and  Laporte, 
and  later  attended  a private  school  for  four 
years.  He  studied  laAv  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Ingham  at  Laporte,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Sullivan  county  in  1866.  He  Avas  dis- 
trict attorney  in  1870,  and  a member  of  the 
legislature  in  1878,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent judge  of  Sullivan  county  in  the  fall  of 
1894. 

Rush  Jackson  Thompson  is  one  of  the 

ablest  lawyers  practicing  at  the  Sullivan 
county  bar.  He  has  since  his  admission  made 
a specialty  of  real  estate  and  corporation 
laAv. 

Mr.  Thompson  Avas  born  at  Hunlock’s 
Creek,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  March  18,  1849, 
and  is  a son  of  James  Thompson.  He  Avas 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
State  Normal  school  at  Mansfield,  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  William  A.  and  B.  M. 
Peck,  of  ToAvanda,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  May  1,  1871. 

Alphonsus  Walsh  was  born  in  Pottsville, 
August  16,  1854,  received  his  education  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Sullivan 
county,  and  in  1878  began  the  study  of  laAv 
in  the  office  of  Thompson  & Collins  at  Du- 
shore,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884. 

For  the  above  sketch,  Avritten  by  Thomas 
J.  Ingham,  Ave  are  indebted  to  the  history 
of  Sullivan  county  by  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.,  in  1899. 
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MONROE  COUNTY 

BY  S.  HOLMES 


The  legal  history  of  the  county  of  Monroe 
commences  on  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1836.  An  act  of  the  legislature  approved, 
April  1,  1836,  erected  this  county  out  of 
portions  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Pike,  annexed  it  to  the  eleventh 
judicial  district,  and  provided  for  the  hold- 
ing of  courts  in  said  county  on  the  third 
Mondays  of  February,  May,  September  and 
December,  in  each  and  every  year,  to  con- 
tinue one  week  at  each  term,  if  necessary  ; 
the  first  court  to  be  held  on  the  third  Mon- 
dajr  of  December  then  next.  Section  2 of 
said  act  provided  that  “the  inhabitants  of 
said  county  of  Monroe,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  September  next,  shall  be  entitled 
to,  and  at  all  times  thereafter  have  all  and 
singular  courts,  jurisdictions,  offices,  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  other  counties  of 
this  state  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth.”  The  house  at 
which  the  courts  were  held,  until  a court 
house  was  erected  in  said  county,  was  to  be 
designated  by  the  county  commissioners  and 
all  suits  and  cases  pending  and  undeter- 
mined in  the  several  courts  of  Northampton 
and  Pike  counties  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber then  next,  where  both  parties  to  such 
suit  should  be  at  the  time  resident  in  said 
county  of  Monroe,  should  he  transferred  to 
the  respective  courts  of  Monroe  county. 

The  act  further  provided  a mode  fur  fix- 
ing the  site  of  the  court  house,  jail  and 
public  offices.  The  qualified  voters  of  the 
new  county  were  to  assemble  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  at  the  several  places  appointed 
for  holding  the  general  elections  in  said 
county,  after  twenty  days  previous  to  public 


notice,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  a site  for.  said 
public  buildings;— a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  being  necessary  to  detei’- 
mine  the  site.  If  at  the  first  election,  no  site 
should  have  a majority  of  the  whole,  then 
a second  election  was  to  be  held  on  the  26th 
of  July. 

At  the  first  election,  there  were  three  sites 
in  the  competition,  viz : Stroudsburg,  Kel- 
lersville,  in  the  central  western  portion  of 
the  county,  and  Dutotsburg,  now  known  as 
Delaware  Water  Gap.  The  new  county  was, 
at  that  time,  largely  a wilderness,  and 
sparsely  populated : but  it  possessed  its  full 
share  of  keen  sighted  business  men,  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
location  of  the  county  buildings  on  their  own 
or  contiguous  land,  each  well  provided  with 
his  quota  of  retainers, — like  a feudal  baron 
of  old, — and  each  fully  determined,  if  bal- 
lots could  prevail,  to  win  a victory  for  his 
chosen  site. 

With  partisanship  thus  highly  inflamed, 
and,— must  we  say  it, — unscrupulous,  it  is 
not  strange,  perhaps,  that  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, there  was. a full  vote  out ; in  fact  it  might 
be  said  to  be  very  full.  But  as  neither  site 
had  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes, 
a second  election  became  necessary,  which 
was  duly  held  at  the  time  appointed.  At  this 
election,  Dutotsburg  having  retired  as  a cand- 
idate, the  contest  was  narrowed  down  be- 
tween Stroudsburg  and  Kellersville.  The 
result  of  this  election  was  so  remarkable, 
that  it  has  furnished  food  for  gossip  for  four 
generations.  If  the  citizens  had,  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  all  turned  out  to  vote  at  the 
first  election,  what  must  be  thought  of  the 
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self  denying  spirit  which  actually  achieved 
an  increase  of  forty  per  cent  at  the  second 
election?  So  remarkably  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  twenty-six  days,  is  hardly  ex- 
celled, as  an  example  of  practical  politics, 
in  the  most  vigorous  and  devious  ward  elec- 
tions of  modern  times.  And  yet  this  was  in 
the  year  1836,  in  the  backwoods  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Verily 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  us  all  akin.” 

However,  Stroudsburg  won. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
county,  Hon.  David  Scott,  was  the  president 
judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district,  and  as 
such  presided  over  the  first  court  held  in 
the  county,  which  was  convened  at  Strouds- 
burg, December  19,  1836.  He  was  assisted 
by  his  lay  associates,  Jacob  Brown  and  John 
T.  Bell. 

There  was  no  attorney  resident  in  the 
county  at  this  time;  but  at  the  first  court, 
there  were  numerous  admissions  of  attor- 
nies  from  Northampton  county,  and  one  from 
Pike.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
afterwards  became  distinguished  in  public 
life.  James  M.  Porter,  afterwards  judge; 
Peter  Ihrie,  Hopewell  Hepburn,  Andrew  II. 
Reeder,  afterwards  appointed  Territorial 
Governor  of  Kansas;  Horace  E.  Wolfe,  Rich- 
ard Brodhead,  Jr.,  afterwards  United  States 
senator;  Newton  1).  Strong,  William  Davis, 
Peter  Wyckoff  and  Alex.  E.  Brown.  Also 
Milo  M.  Dimmick,  then  a young  attorney  re- 
cently admitted  in  Pike  county.  Mr.  Dim- 
mick  and  Mr.  Davis  soon  thereafter  became 
residents  of  Stroudsburg,  anti  for  some  years 
constituted  the  local  bar. 

The  legal  business  of  the  new  county  can- 
not he  said  to  have  been  of  a nature  or  ex- 
tent, calculated  to  encourage  a wild  rush, 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  Blackstone, 
to  the  Monroe  Eldorado.  The  act  requiring 
the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  dockets  of 
Northampton  and  Pike  counties  being  com- 
plied with,  resulted  in  docketing  in  Monroe 
county  a solitary  case,  which  certainly  do- 
st 
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serves  a place  in  history.  The  Appearance 
Docket  entry  is  as  follows: 


.John  Murphy 
v. 

Jacob  Goer. 
Hepburn 
for  pltff. 
H.  E.  Wolfe 
for  cleft. 


Summons  case 
Issued  Aug.  2,  1834. 

Narr.  filed  Aug.  15,  1835. 
Rule  to  plead  filed  Aug.  21, 
1835. 

Aug.  24,  1835,  Deft,  pleads. 
Not  Guilty,  and  Issue. 


The  case  was  afterwards  settled. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years, 
there  were  many  changes  in  bench  and  bar, 
as  well  as  in  the  life,  character  and  habits 
of  the  people.  -Judge  Scott  was  succeeded 
during  these  years  by  Judges  Win,  II.  Jessup, 
Nathaniel  B.  Eldred,  Thomas  A.  Bell,  James 
II.  Porter  and  George  R.  Barnett. 

Changes  in  the  bar  were:  Mr.  Dimmick, 
after  serving  two  terms  in  Congress  from 
Monroe,  removed  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon 
county,  leaving  his  Monroe  practice  to  his 
pupil,  that  brilliant  young  lawyer,  and  after- 
wards well  known  and  universally  beloved 
advocate  and  judge,  Samuel  S.  Dreher. 
James  If.  Walton,  a scion  of  an  old  family 
of  Quaker  stock  had  also  forged  to  the 
front  as  a lawyer  and  politician.  A little 
later  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  mint  at  Philadelphia,  by  President 
Buchanan,  and  left  the  county. 

William  K.  Haviland  a student  under  Wal- 
ton succeeded  him  in  his  practice  for  a few 
years,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
he  received  a commission  as  captain  and  won 
distinction  at  the  front.  Charlton  Burnett, 
a life  long  resident  of  Stroudsburg,  and  still 
although  advanced  in  years,  an  active  citi- 
zen therein,  had  also  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  won  distinction  as  a lawyer  and  poli- 
tician. lie  has  since  served  two  terms  in  the 
state  senate.  Mr.  Davis,  of  whom  I have 
already  spoken,  was  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  the  nestor  of  the  bar. 
About  this  time  the  writer  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Stroudsburg  and  the  county  of 
Monroe;  and  later,  essayed  to  place  his  t a 1 - 
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low  dip  along  side  of  the  electric  luminaries 
above  mentioned. 

Judge  Geo.  R.  Barrett  was  succeeded  on 
the  bench  in  1870  by  Samuel  S.  Dreher,  that 
eminent  jurist,  also  a native  of  Stroudsburg, 
whose  character  and  sterling  worth  are  at- 
tested in  some  degree  by  his  being  thrice 
elected  to  this  high  and  responsible  office, 
without  opposition ; first  as  president  judge 
of  the  old  22d  district,  composed  of  the  four 
counties  of  Monroe,  Carbon,  Pike  and 
Wayne;  and  then  of  the  new  43rd  district 
composed  of  Monroe  and  Carbon.  Alas!  he 
died  in  the  first  third  of  his  term,  and  the 
bench  of  Pennsylvania  lost,  in  his  death,  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments,  and  hu- 
manity lost  as  kindly  and  loyal  a heart  and 
mind  as  ever  existed. 

John  B.  Storm  was  another  favorite 
son  of  Monroe,  and  for  nearly  two  score 
years  a distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 
four  times  elected  to  Congress,  and  once 
appointed  president  judge,  to  fill  a vacancy. 
He;  died  in  August  1901. 

Charles  A.  Wikoff.  A prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  the  distinguished  and  heroic  dead, 
must  be  given  to  the  writer’s  early  friend 
and  fellow  student,  General  Charles  Wikoff, 
the  hero,  and  martyr  of  Santiago’s!  bloody 
field,  who  died  leading  his  brigade  into  ac- 
tion on  that  fateful  morning.  Mr.  Wikoff 
was  a relative  and  student  of  William  Davis, 
and  about  prepared  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861. 
With  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  upon  Fort 
Sumpter,  he  abandoned  his  books,  returned 
to  his  home  in  Easton,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  first  company  organized.  As 
a lieutenant  he  lost  an  eye  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  but  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  then  received  a com- 
mission in  the  regular  army.  He  left  behind 
him  a record  for  high  endeavor  and  sterling 
patriotism  that  is  unsurpassed. 

Given  in  the  order  of  seniority,  the  present 


roll  of  attorneys  of  Monroe  county,  contains 
the  following  names: 

Charlton  Burnett,  who  has  been  alluded  to 
before  in  these  pages. 

Stephen  Holmes,  born  in  Maine,  May  16. 
1836.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  Alfred;  and  at  Limerick  and 
Yarmouth  academies.  Came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1855,  and  located  permanently  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1858.  En- 
tered as  a student  in  the  office  of  Judge  S.  S. 
Dreher,  then  a practicing  attorney,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Monroe  county  in  Dec- 
ember, 1860.  Was  elected  district  attorney 
in  the  fall  of  1863.  and  re-elected  in  1866  and 
again  in  1869.  Has  been  engaged  in  general 
practice  in  his  own  and  neighboring  coun- 
ties, and  in  Supreme  Court  since. 

David  S.  Lee,  born  in  Monroe  county,  Pa- 
August  19,  1840,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Stroudsburg,  and  taught  school 
for  a number  of  years.  October  16,  1862, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  Avas  Orderly  Sergeant 
of  Company  H,  One  Hundred  Seventy-sixth 
regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Honor- 
ably discharged  by  expiration  of  term  of 
service,  October  17,  1863.  Read  law  under 
Hon.  M.  M.  Dimmick  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and 
Hon.  C.  Burnett  at  Stroudsburg.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Monroe  county.  February  28. 
1867.  In  1872,  elected  district  attorney,  and 
twice  re-elected.  In  1898  elected  to  the  state 
senate. 

Charles  B.  Staples,  born  in  Monroe  county. 
November  24.  1853.  Educated  in  common 
and  select  schools,  and  Dickinson  college, 
where  he  graduated  in  1874.  Studied  law 
under  Wm.  Davis,  Esq.,  at  Stroudsburg,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  May  26,  1876.  In 
1880,  was  a delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Convention  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  in 
1882,  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
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Twelfth  Pennsylvania  district.  On  expira- 
tion of  his  term  he  engaged  in  general  prac- 
tice at  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  H.  Shull,  born  in  Northampton 
county,  Aug.  17,  1848,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Lafayette  College; 
studied  medicine  and  received  his  diploma 
as  a practicing  physician ; located  in 
Stroudsburg  about  1875,  and,  while  practic- 
ing as  a physician,  read  Iuav  under  Hon.  C. 
Burnett,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May 
31,  1878.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
politics  and  in  business,  besides  practicing 
both  professions;  was  elected  to  the  state 
Senate  in  1886. 

Henry  J.  Kotz,  born  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania,  March  4,  1846,  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  at  the  Mora- 
vian School  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  afterwards 
graduated  at  Eastman  Commercial  College. 
He  studied  law  under  Hon.  J.  B.  Storm  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  16,  1879. 

Rogers  L.  Burnett,  son  of  Hon.  Charlton 
Burnett  above  mentioned,  was  born  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa..  October  25,  1856;  educated 
at  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1874, 
by  Hon.  J.  B.  Storm,  then  a member  of 
Congress,  representing  this  district.  After 
leaving  West  Point  he  read  law  with  his 
father  and  was  admitted  to  practice  Feb.  28, 
1882.  He  has  been  district  attorney,  and  in 
1898  and  again  in  1900  was  elected  to  the 
House  of'  Representatives  in  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania. 

John  B.  Williams,  born  in  Wayne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  June  21,  1854,  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  commenced  life 
as  a school  teacher,  was  then  bookkeeper  and 
correspondent  for  a manufacturing  concern 
for  a number  of  years,  and  finally  studied 
law  under  A.  A.  Dinsmore,  Escp,  at  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.;  was  admitted  to  practice  Decem- 
ber 11,  1884.  For  several  terms  he  has  been 
district  attorney. 


Cicero  Gearhart,  a native  of  Monroe  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  educated  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  read 
law  under  A.  A.  Dinsmore,  Esq.,  at  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Oct. 
2,  1885.  lie  is  the  present  district  attorney  of 
Monroe  county. 

A.  Raiguel  Brittain  is  a native  of  Monroe 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  a son  of  N.  S.  Brit- 
tain, Esq.,  formerly  of  Tobyhanna  Mills,  now 
cashier  of  the  Monroe  County  National  Bank 
at  East  Stroudsburg.  A.  R.  Brittain  received 
a good  common  school  and  academic  educa- 
tion, read  law  under  Stephen  Holmes,  Esq., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  28,  1886. 
At  present  he  is  practicing  at  East  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.,  and  is  a solicitor  for  that  prosper- 
ous borough. 

Wilton  A.  Erdman,  a native  of  Monroe 
county,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Seminary  at  Arork,  Pa.;  studied 
law  under  Hon.  J.  B.  Storm,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  March  1,  1888.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Staples  & Erdman. 

Stewart  S.  Shafer,  a native  of  Monroe 
county,  is  a son  of  former  Prothonotary 
Alonzo  B.  Shafer.  He  gained  a good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  law  as 
assistant  to  his  father  and  deputy  pro- 
thonotary. He  afterwards  studied  law  under 
Hon.  J.  B.  Storm  and  was  admitted  to  pi*ac- 
tice  May  23,  1892. 

Frank  B.  Holmes,  son  of  Stephen  Holmes, 
Esq.,  was  born  June  20,  1868,  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  under  private  tutors.  He 
learned  the  printer’s  trade.  Entered  Lafay- 
ette College  at  Easton  in  class  of  1891,  and 
graduated  with  the  class;  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  his  father  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  September  26,  1892. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  a native  of  Monroe 
county,  and  son  of  Samuel  B.  Palmer,  wras 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  graduated 
from  Swarthmore  College.  He  studied  law 
under  Hon.  J.  B.  Storm  and  was  admitted  to 
fhe  bar  September  26,  1893;  became  the  jun 
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ior  member  of  the  firm  of  Storm  & Palmer, 
which  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Storm 
in  1901.  He  has  since  continued  business  at 
the  same  office,  Avhich  he  purchased. 

William  B.  Eilenberger  and  Harvey 
Huffman  are  placed  together  for  the  sake 
of  a little  variety,  and  because  they,  as 
young  and  pushing  attorneys,  have  founded 
the  very  successful  law  firm  of  Eilenberger 
& Huffman.  They  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
respectively  September,  1894,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1895.  Mr.  Huffman  served  three  years 
as  commissioners’  clerk,  and  Mr.  Eilenberger 


the  same  term  as  deputy  county  treasurer, 
after  which  the  present  law  partnership  was 
formed. 

Claud  C.  Shull  and  Samuel  E.  Shull,  sons 
of  Hon.  J.  IT.  Shull,  above  mentioned,  were 
admitted  to  the  bar  respectively  in  the  years 
1897  and  1900.  At  present  they  are  members 
of  the  law  firm  of  Shull  & Shull,  composed  of 
the  father  and  two  sons. 

William  A.  Shafer  is  a son  of  County  Sur- 
veyor George  G.  Shafer.  He  was  born  in  the 
county,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  December 
11,  1899 ; is  notary  public. 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

BY  A.  W.  SCHALCK  AND  HON.  D.  C.  HENNING 


The  county  of  Schuylkill  was  created  by 
an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  March  1,  1811. 
P.  L.  1810-11,  p.  61,  Law  Book  XII,  page 
283,  and  found  in  Yol.  5 of  Smith’s  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  page  201,  entitled  ‘ ‘ An 
Act  for  erecting  part  of  the  counties  of 
Berks  and  Northampton  into  a separate 
county.  ” 

The  new  county  was  formed  of  seven 
townships  of  Berks  county,  to  wit,  Bruns- 
wick, Schuylkill,  Manheim,  Norwegian, 
Upper  Mahantongo,  Lower  Mahantongo,  and 
Pine  Grove,  and  the  townships  of  West  Penn 
and  Rush  from  Northampton  county,  and 
was  named  Schuylkill  county. 

The  third  Monday  of  the  following  De- 
cember was  fixed  for  opening  the  courts  of 
the  new  county  at  the  house  of  Abraham 
Reiffsnyder,  in  the  township  of  West  Bruns- 
wick, and  to  be  held  there  until  a court 
house  shall  be  erected  in  and  for  said  county. 

The  governor  to  appoint  three  men  as  a 
commission  to  fix  upon  a proper  and  con- 
venient site  for  the  court  house,  prison  and 
county  offices  of  the  new  county,  as  near 
the  center  as  the  situation  thereof  will 
admit,  and  to  make  report  thereof  to  the 
governor,  whereupon  the  county  commission- 
ers are  to  take  assurances  in  behalf  of  the 
county  of  the  ground  so  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  such  court  house, 
jail  and  other  buildings. 

Associate  judges  were  also  provided  for 
by  said  act,  and  the  courts  to  hold  quarterly 
sessions,  “said  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to 
sit  four  days  at  each  sitting,,  if  there  be  oc- 
casion, and  no  longer.”  The  county  to  be- 
long to  the  Third  district,  then  consisting  of 


the  counties  of  Berks,  Northampton  and 
Wayne,  and  the  president  judge  of  the 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  within  said  district 
to  be  the  president  judge  of  the  courts  of 
Schuylkill  county. 

The  act  passed  March  3,  1818,  P.  L. 
1817-18,  p.  130,  Law  Book  XVI,  page  542,  7 
Smith ’s  Laws,  page  59,  extends  the  territory 
of  Schuylkill  county  by  adding  thereto  parts 
of  Columbia  and  Luzerne  counties,  according 
to  certain  lines  and  courses  and  distances, 
and  erecting  the  territory  thus  annexed  into 
a township  to  he  called  Union  township — 
Columbia  county  having  itself  but  recently 
been  carved  out  of  Northumberland  county. 
See  6 Smith’s  Laws,  page  46. 

A supplement  to  the  act  of  March  1,  1811, 
passed  x\pril  2,  1811,  P.  L.  1810-11,  p.  220, 
Law  Book  No.  XII,  page  451,  5 Smith’s 
Laws,  263,  required  the  associate  judges  first 
appointed  to  take  their  oaths  of  office  before 
the  prothonotary  of  Berks  county. 

On  January  17,  1812,  P.  L.  1811-12,  p.  18, 
a further  supplement  was  passed,  recorded 
in  Law  Book  XII,  page  534,  and  found  in 
5 Smith’s  Laws,  page  284,  directing  the 
sheriff,  jailor  or  prison  keeper  of  the  county 
of  Schuylkill  to  deliver  to  the  sheriff  or 
prison  keeper  of  Berks  county  for  safe  cus- 
tody all  such  prisoners  as  may  come  into 
their  charge,  until  the  erection  and  comple- 
tion of  the  jail  of  Schuylkill  county,  or  until 
duly  discharged,  etc. 

On  January  28,  1813,  a further  supplement 
was  passed,  P.  L.  1812-13,  p.  55,  Law  Book 
XIII,  page  322  (see  Vol.  6 of  Smith’s  Laws, 
page  15),  authorizing  the  sheriff  of  Schuyl- 
kill county  to  receive  back  from  the  sheriff 
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of  Berks  county  all  prisoners  then  in  his 
custody  and  amenable  to  the  courts  of 
Schuylkill  county,  the  county  jail  being  now 
erected.  This  act  also  authorized  the  court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Schuylkill  county  to 
continue  one  week,  and  divided  the  county 
into  six  districts  for  the  appointment  of 
justices  of  the  peace. 

The  act  of  May  5,  1832,  P.  L.  511,  divided 
the  county  into  sixteen  districts  for  the  com- 
missioning of  that  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  in  said  county.  Subsequent  acts  made 
various  changes  in  re-districting  the  county 
for  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  act  of  April  10,  1844,  P.  L.  235,  es- 
tablished the  Twenty-first  Judicial  District 
of  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Carbon  and 
Monroe,  and  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a president  judge  for  said  district.  This 
act  also  fixed  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of 
this  county  for  the  first  Mondays  of  March, 
June,  September  and  December,  to  continue 
three  weeks  if  necessary. 

On  April  18,  1844,  P.  L.  309,  a supplement 
to  the  last  act  was  approved,  further  regu- 
lating the  practice  and  procedure  in  the  new 
judicial  district. 

The  act  of  April  5,  1849,  P.  L.  367,  takes 
Carbon  and  Monroe  counties  out  of  the 
Twenty-first  Judicial  District  and  creates 
them,  together  with  Wayne  and  Pike,  into 
the  Twenty-second  district.  So  the  Twenty- 
first  Judicial  District  consisted  of  the  county 
of  Schuylkill  alone,  and  thus  it  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  Said  act  continues 
the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  Schuylkill 
county  for  the  first  Mondays  in  March,  June, 
September  and  December,  to  continue  four 
weeks. 

The  public  house  of  Abraham  Reiff snyder, 
referred  to  in  the  original  act,  was  located 
in  the  town  of  Orwigsburg,  in  West  Bruns- 
wick township,  which  was  laid  out  by  Peter 
Orwig  in  1796,  but  which  was  then  (in  1811) 
still  a small  town,  and  was  not  even  incor- 
porated as  a borough  until  March  12,  1813. 


The  first  court  was  held  and  organized 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  original 
act  at  said  tavern,  and  the  cellar  of  this 
tavern  was  for  a while  used  as  the  jail  or 
place  for  the  commitment  and  custody  of 
prisoners,  who  were  fastened  by  staples  to 
a ring  in  a stump  or  post. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  fix  a location  for  the  court  house, 
jail,  etc.,  reported  in  favor  of  Orwigsburg 
as  the  county  seat,  this  town  being  at  that 
time  the  center  of  population  of  Schuylkill 
county,  which  was  then  only  about  six  thou- 
sand, only  the  lower  portion  of  the  county 
being  then  fairly  well  inhabited,  and  almost 
the  entire  territory  now  known  as  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Schuylkill  county  being  then 
still  a wilderness  and  comparatively  unin- 
habited. 

The  court  house  in  Orwigsburg  was  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  $5,000,  and  given  over 
to  the  public  use,  including  the  various 
county  offices  therein,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
but  was  subsequently  extended  in  the  rear 
for  office  purposes.  The  county  jail  stood 
back  of  this  court  house,  and  was  thirty- 
two  feet  square,  and  afterwards  lengthened 
to  seventy-five  feet. 

In  course  of  time  the  town  of  Pottsville, 
which  was  in  1811  still  unknown,  not  having 
been  laid  out  by  John  Pott  until  the  year 
1816  (or  thereabouts),  had  grown  to  be  a 
borough  of  large  proportions  and  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  the  coal  fields  of 
Schuylkill  county  were  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped; in  consequence  of  which  the  popula- 
tion in  the  central  parts  of  the  county,  and 
also  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions, 
increased  very  rapidly,  numbering  in  1847 
over  fifty  thousand,  the  census  of  1850  show- 
ing 60,713  inhabitants.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  borough  of  Orwigsburg  was  no 
longer  the  center  of  population,  traffic  or 
business  of  Schuylkill  county,  and,  having  no 
railroad  facilities  whatever,  the  convenience 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  county  re- 
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quired  a change  of  location  of  the  county 
seat  to  Pottsville,  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
town  of  over  seventy-five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, and  had  become  the  railroad  center  of 
the  county. 

So  we  find  an  act  approved  March  13, 
1847,  P.  L.  330,  entitled  “An  Act  concerning 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  of  the 
county  of  Schyulkill  from  Orwigsburg  to 
the  borough  of  Pottsville.”  This  act  pro- 
vides for  an  election  to  be  held  by  the  voters 
of  the  county  “upon  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  their  seat  of  justice  from  Orwigs- 
burg to  the  borough  of  Pottsville.”  The 
tickets  to  be  voted  to  be  labeled  “Seat  of 
Justice”  and  contain  the  words  “For  Potts- 
ville” to  be  voted  by  those  who  favored  the 
change,  and  the  words  “For  Orwigsburg” 
to  be  voted  by  those  opposed  to  the  change. 
If  upon  the  return  of  the  said  election  it 
shall  appear  that  a majority  of  the  votes 
have  been  given  in  favor  of  Pottsville,  then 
the  following  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  of 
full  force  and  effect,  otherwise  to  be  null 
and  void. 

The  act  then  requires  the  citizens  of  Potts- 
ville to  erect  at  their  own  expense  within 
three  years  from  and  after  such  election,  in 
the  boi-ough  of  Pottsville,  suitable  buildings 
of  brick  or  stone  for  a court  house,  and  the 
different  offices  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
county  records,  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  commissioners,  who  are  to  receive  a 
conveyance  of  the  ground  so  selected  upon 
which  these  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  The 
commissioners  are  then  to  erect  a prison  or 
jail  of  brick  or  stone  in  the  borough  of 
Pottsville,  also  within  three  years  after  such 
election,  and  thereupon  the  seat  of  justice 
to  be  removed  from  Orwigsburg  to  Pottsville. 

After  that  the  county  commissioners  are 
to  grant  and  convey  to  the  borough  of 
Orwigsburg  the  court  house  and  other  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  Orwigsburg,  in 
trust,  etc.,  as  an  academy  and  seminary  of 
learning  for  the  education  of  the  youth. 
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.Section  3 provides  for  the  taking  and  col- 
lecting of  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of 
the  court  house  and  public  buildings  in 
Pottsville. 

Section  4 directs  that  the  County  Court, 
on  receiving  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
buildings  are  fully  completed,  etc.,  shall 
make  a record  thereof,  and  thereupon  re- 
move the  seat  of  justice  to  Pottsville,  and 
also  direct  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from 
the  jail  at  Orwigsburg  to  the  new  jail  at 
Pottsville,  and  of  all  public  records  to  the 
respective  offices  in  the  new  court  house. 

Section  5 directs  the  county  commission- 
ers, after  that,  to  sell  the  old  court  house 
grounds  and  buildings  at  public  sale,  and 
to  execute  a deed  therefor,  etc.,  which  was 
manifestly  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  in 
Section  2. 

At  the  election  held  pursuant  to  this  act, 
in  October,  1847,  3,551  votes  were  cast  for 
Pottsville  and  3,092  for  Orwigsburg,  thus 
showing  a majority  of  only  459  votes  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice 
to  Pottsville.  A further  act  was  passed,  ap- 
proved March  8,  1848,  P.  L.  117,  entitled 
“An  Act  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
justice  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill  from 
Orwigsburg  to  the  borough  of  Pottsville.” 
This  act  recites  the  act  of  1847  and  the 
result  of  said  election,  and  that  doubts  had 
arisen  concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
said  act  of  1847  under  which  said  election 
was  held,  and  therefore  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culty by  the  enactment  of  an  absolute  law 
confirming  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
county,  and  securing  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  justice  as  afoi-esaid. 

This  act  again  provides  for  the  erection 
by  the  citizens  of  Pottsville,  at  their  own 
proper  expense,  within  three  years  there- 
after, upon  the  site  in  the  borough  of  Potts- 
ville selected  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  last  recited  act,  of  suit- 
able buildings  of  brick  or  stone  for  a court 
house  and  different  offices  for  the  safe- 
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keeping  of  the  county  records,  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  commissioners,  who 
are  to  receive  a conveyance'  for  said  lot  of 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  county  of  Schuyl- 
kill. As  soon  as  said  buildings  are  erected, 
together  with  a suitable  jail,  and  the  entire 
work  approved  by  the  court,  then  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  county  shall  cease  to  be  at 
Orwigsburg  and  the  same  shall  be  removed 
to  the  borough  of  Pottsville. 

Section  2 directs  the  purchase  by  the 
county  commissioners  of  a suitable  lot  of 
ground  in  Pottsville  for  the  erection  thereon 
of  a county  prison  and  jail  of  brick  or  stone 
within  three  years  thereafter. 

Section  3 provides  for  subscriptions  by 
the  citizens  of  Pottsville  to  a fund  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  new  court 
house  and  public  offices,  and  to  enforce  the 
collection  thereof. 

Section  4 provides  for  the  approval  by  the 
court  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  thereunder,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a formal  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  justice  to  Pottsville,  and  also  of  the 
prisoners,  public  records,  etc. 

Section  5 empowers  the  county  commis- 
sioners, after  such  removal  of  the  seat  of 
justice,  to  release  to  the  borough  of  Orwigs- 
burg the  old  court  house  and  jail  and  public 
grounds  at  Orwigsburg  in  trust,  etc.,  as  an 
academy  or  seminary  of  learning  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  youth. 

On  March  30,  1849,  papers  were  filed  in 
the  commissioners’  office  showing  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  over  $20,000  for  and 
toward  the  erection  of  the  new  court  house, 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Pottsville,  and  on 
January  15,  1851,  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  select  a site  for  the  building,  and 
who  had  selected  the  present  court  house 
grounds  (which  were  then  known  as  “Pine 
Hill,”  and  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Captain 
George  W.  Farquhar,  deceased,  formerly  a 
Xirominent  lawyer  of  our  bar,  and  father  of 
Messrs.  Guy  E.  and  Fergus  G.  Farquhar  of 


our  present  bar),  made  their  report  to  tlm 
county  commissioners  that  the  court  house 
was  complete,  the  total  cost  of  it  being 
$22,790.08%,  and  altogether,  including  clock 
and  bell  and  incidentals  and  the  grounds, 
costing  less  than  $30,000. 

On  May  8,  1851,  Hon.  Luther  Kidder,  then 
the  president  judge  of  the  court,  and  Jacob 
Hammer  and  Solomen  Foster,  his  associates, 
reported  to  the  county  commissioners  that 
they  had  examined  the  new  court  house,  and 
found  it  a good  substantial  building,  and 
constructed  according  to  law.  The  first 
court  was  held  in  this  new  court  house  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1851,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Ilegins. 
who  was  the  first  president  judge  elected 
under  the  new  constitution  of  1850,  which 
made  the  office  of  judge  an  elective  one, 
and  who  then  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
Avith  Judges  Soloman  Foster  and  Francis  S. 
Ilubley  as  his  associates. 

The  act  of  March  29,  1855,  P.  L.  141, 
authorized  the  county  commissioners  to  buy 
frbm  the  Farquhar  estate  the  residue  of  their 
grounds,  extending  down  to  Minersville 
street.  A later  act,  passed  in  the  sixties, 
vacated  Third  street  betvreen  Miners\dlle  and 
Sanderson  streets,  and  authorized  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Russel  estate  of  the  ground 
to  the  Avest,  thus  completing  the  grounds 
noAV  constituting  our  present  magnificent 
court  house  park. 

By  act  of  March  16,  1870,  P.  L.  447,  com- 
missioners Avere  appointed  to  sell  or  lease 
the  old  court  house  buildings  and  grounds 
at  Orwigsburg,  Avhich,  agreeably  to  the  acts 
of  1847  and  1848,  had  for  many  years  been 
used  as  an  academy,  the  old  Onvigsburg 
Academy,  at  Avhich  a number  of  the  lawyers 
and  other  prominent  men  of  the  last  genera- 
tion recei\red  their  education. 

The  commissioners  thereupon  leased  the 
premises  to  the  OrAAugsburg  Shoe  Manufac- 
turing Company  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine 
years.  Ever  since  then  this  Arenerable  build- 
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ing  served-  as  a shoe  factory,  and  the  old 
hell  cast  for  the  first  court  house,  and  in- 
scribed “Thomas  Levering  founder,  Phi  la. 
1817,”  now  calls  the  factory  people  to  their 
work,  which  is  to  many  a more  pleasant 
sound  than  when  in  days  gone  by  it  called 
malefactors  to  their  doom,  or  the  boys  of 
later  days  to  the  school  room. 

The  first  site  selected  for  the  jail  to  be 
built  in  Pottsville  was  on  Market  street,  no  u- 
Twelfth  street,  but  being  too  far  away  from 
the  court  house  grounds  it  was  exchanged 
for  the  splendid  site  on  Sanderson  street 
directly  opposite  the  court  house.  The  old 
water  basin  lot  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Norwegian  streets,  Pottsville,  was  also 
bought  to  supply  water  to  the  jail  and  court 
house,  but  later  on  abandoned  by  the  county 
and  sold  to  the  Pottsville  Water  Company. 

The  act  of  February  15,  1851,  P.  L.  56, 
extends  the  time  for  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  new  county  prison  for  one 
year. 

The  act  of  April  1,  1852,  P.  L.  211,  desig- 
nates this  prison  as  “The  Schuylkill  county 
prison”  and  directs  that  it  be  managed  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  who 
shall  take  charge  of  said  prison  as  is  herein 
provided  for. 

The  magnificent  and  well-equipped  county 
prison  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Erected 
in  1851,  it  was  found  necessary  in  1876  to 
extend  and  enlarge  it,  adding  an  entire  wing 
to  it,  and  the  result  is  that  this  prison  is 
today  one  of  the  largest,  most  imposing  and 
best-equipped  structures  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  Its  cost  is  given  at  $116,582.  Sad  to 
say,  it  never  is  and  never  was  empty,  but 
on  the  contrary,  of  late  years,  capacious  as 
it  is,  it  has  at  times  been  uncomfortably 
crowded. 

The  then  new  court  house,  built  in  Potts- 
ville in  1850  and  finished  in  1851,  Avas  then 
considered  a very  fine  structure,  being  60 
by  125  feet,  or  thereabouts,  in  size,  contain- 
ing the  spacious  and  well-equipped  public 


offices  on  the  first  floor,  a fine  main  court 
room  87%  by  54  feet  and  21  feet  high,  with 
library,  consultation  and  jury  rooms,  on  the 
second  fioOr,  and  another  court  room  and 
other  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

Many  interesting  and  important  cases 
were  tried  in  this  court  house,  and  much 
business  was  transacted  therein,  and  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  good  old  days 
are  cherished  by  the  older  members  of  our 
present  bar,  remembering  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciations with  their  seniors  and  associates 
who  have  long  since  been  called  to  a higher 
court,  and  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  the 
courtly  dignity  and  professional  ethics  main- 
tained in  those  days. 

The  old  iron  table  in  the  center  of  our 
present  court  room  No.  1,  presented  to  the 
court  by  the  late  Christopher  Loeser,  where 
stood  our  predecessors  and  seniors  for  gen- 
erations when  addressing  the  court,  is  still 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  present  bar. 

The  old  bell,  which  for  generations  an- 
nounced the  meetings  of  our  courts,  also 
sheriff’s  sales,  political  and  other  conven- 
tions and  town  meetings,  with  its  inscription, 
“Cast  by  L.  Debozear  Phila.  1850  for  the 
Pottsville  Court  Pkmse, ” is  still  to  us,  as  the 
liberty  bell  of  1776  is  to  the  nation,  a ven- 
erable relic  of  the  past,  as  it  stands  in  the 
basement  entry  of  the  new  court  house. 

But  Schuylkill  county  kept  on  growing 
wonderfully  in  population,  wealth,  etc.,  as 
its  mineral  resources  were  developed,  and  in 
time  the  business  of  the  courts  increased  so 
largely  that  the  accommodations  of  the  old 
court  house  no  longer  answered  the  purpose, 
and  the  want  of  a larger  and  more  modern 
and  convenient  court  house,  with  larger  and 
still  better  equipped  public  offices,  fire-proof 
vaults,  etc.,  and  larger,  more  commodious 
and  impressive  court  rooms,  and  more  of 
them,  was  felt,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  erect  a new  court  house.  After  much 
cogitation  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the  old 
court  house  grounds  on  “Pine  Hill,”  out  of 
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tlie  way  and  to  many  difficult  of  access  as 
they  are,  instead  of  doing  as  they  do  in  all 
other  counties,  putting  the  court  house  in 
the  center  of  the  county  seat;  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  when  you  are  once 
up  there,  and  liaye  recovered  your  breath 
sufficiently  to  gaze  around,  and  to  get  over 
your  anger  at  the  precious  time  lost  to  the 
busy  lawyers  and  business  men  in  getting 
there,  often  only  to  inspect  a single  book  or 
paper,  the  view  is  beautiful,  and  the  air  is 
fresh,  especially  so  in  midwinter,  when  you 
crawl  up  or  slide  down  the  icy  hill  almost 
at  the  risk  of  your  life. 

We  cannot  undertake  in  this  article  to  give 
a detailed  description  of  our  magnificent 
new  court  house,  the  corner  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1889,  and  which  was  finished  and 
dedicated  in  1892,  with  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  on  both  occasions,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  court,  the  bar,  the  officials 
and  an  interested  public. 

It  is  second  to  none  in  the  state,  outside  of 
the  large  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, in  its  splendid  exterior  appearance 
and  interior  finish,  and  its  commodious  ar- 
rangements and  equipments.  Our  two  main 
court  rooms  challenge  admiration,  though 
court  room  No.  3 and  the  Orphans’  Court 
rooms  might  be  improved  upon.  Our  public 
offices  are  superb  in  their  appointments,  with 
fire-proof  vaults  and  modern  conveniences. 

The  building  is  of  the  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture,  and  built  entirely  of  Cleve- 
land sand  stone,  100  feet  wide  and  195  feet 
long,  171  feet  high  (five  stories)  from  the 
grade  line  to  the  finial,  with  a magnificent 
tower,  holding  an  immense  clock  whose  dials 
are  about  as  large  as  a barn  door,  and  whose 
fingers  are  almost  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
man. 

It  has  no  bell,  however,  and  judges,  law- 
yers and  suitors  are  no  longer  summoned  to 
the  temple  of  justice  as  in  the  good  old  days, 
but  every  one  must  reckon  the  time  for  him- 
self, and  see  that  he  gets  there  in  time,  or 


else  enter  with  fear  and  trembling  if  he  is 
tardy. 

Nor  is  this  structure  used  for  conventions 
or  public  meetings  as  the  old  one  was,  but 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  courts  and 
public  business.  The  law  library  room, 
though  originally  well  intended,  located  be- 
tween the  two  main  court  rooms,  is  now 
practically  turned  into  a conversation  or 
waiting  room  for  the  lawyers  (for  want  of 
better  accommodations),  and  it  would  fill 
volumes  to  tell  all  the  gossip,  and  the  inter- 
esting tales,  and  the  often  racy  and  spicy 
but  evidently  amusing  and  entertaining 
stories  that  are  told  there  to  relieve  our 
overworked  brethren  of  the  bar  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  their  arduous  labors,  and  of  the 
severe  strain  and  the  anxieties  of  their 
serious  and  perplexing  professional  cares 
and  duties. 

Certain  alterations  are  contemplated  to 
secure  a room  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  the  library  and  for  research  and  for  quiet 
study. 

The  new  court  house  cost  the  county  about 
$400,000,  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
which,  however,  went  in  questionable  ways, 
resulting  in  indictments  based  on  the  report 
of  the  county  auditors  (the  authors  of  this 
article  being  their  counsel),  who  investigat- 
ed the  matter  against  the  contractor  and  the 
architect  and  certain  county  officials  for  con- 
spiracy to  cheat  and  defraud  the  county, 
which,  however,  were  afterwards  settled  by 
the  accused  making  partial  restitution. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  session  of  the 
courts  of  this  county  was  held  on  the  third 
Monday  of  December,  1811,  at  the  public 
house  of  Abraham  Reiffsnyder  in  Orwigs- 
burg,inWest  Brunswick  township,  said  house 
still  standing  in  said  borough,  and  being  still 
used  as  a public  house,  and,  renovated  and 
modernized,  is  now  known  as  the  Arcadian 
Hotel.  The  Hon.  Robert  Porter  was  the 
president  judge  who  presided  at  this  first 
sitting  of  the  courts  of  this  county,  he  being 
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the  president  judge  of  the  Third  judicial 
district,  composed  of  Berks,  Northampton, 
Wayne  and  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  and  his 
associates  were  George  Rausch  and  Daniel 
Yost. 

William  Green,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  our  late  Judge  David  B.  Green,  was  the 
first  sheriff  of  Schuylkill  county,  and  re- 
turned the  precept  for  a grand  jury,  and  the 
first  jurors  were  then  and  there  sworn. 
Seven  constables,  representing  seven  of  the 
nine  original  townships  of  the  county,  made 
their  reports  to  court,  West  Penn  and  Rush 
townships  not  being  represented,  being  too 
distant  and  inconvenient  of  access. 

The  first  county  solicitor  was  John  W. 
Roseberry,  Esq.,  grandfather  of  the  late 
John  AY.  Roseberry,  Esq.,  who  received  the 
magnificent  salary  of  $16  a year  for  his 
services. 

Frederick  Hesser  was  the  first  court  crier, 
and,  having  been  a drummer  boy  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  he  would  announce  the 
assembling  of  the  coixrt  by  beating  his  drum 
under  the  window  of  the  court  room. 

James  McFarland  was  the  first  prothono- 
tary,  also  serving  as  clerk  of  the  courts  and 
as  register  and  clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court 
and  recorder  of  deeds,  which  offices  were  all 
tilled  by  one  person  for  many  years  there- 
after, and  were  only  gradually  separated. 

It  was  not  until  1856  that  th§  offices  of 
protlionotary  and  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the 
office  of  register  of  wills  and  clerk  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  and  recorder  of  deeds,  were 
finally  separated  and  the  present  separate 
offices  established.  See  act  of  Alarch  129, 
1856,  P.  L.  181. 

The  members  of  the  bar  who  attended  the 
first  sitting  of  the  court,  and  were  then  ad- 
mitted as  officers  of  the  newly  established 
court,  were  George  Wolff,  Charles  Evans, 
Frederick  Smith,  AVilliam  Whitman,  James 
B.  Hubley,  John  Spayd,  John  AY.  Collins,  M. 
J.  Biddle,  Samuel  Baird  am]  John  Ewing. 
So  far  as  known,  none  of  these  gentlemen 


resided  within  the  confines  of  the  new 
county,  but  all  of  them  are  supposed  to  have 
come  up  from  old  Berks,  and  to  have  resided 
at  that  time  in  the  borough  (now  city)  of 
Reading,  though  some  of  them  afterwards 
moved  to  Orwigsburg,  as  thirty  miles  of  old- 
fashioned  staging  was  rather  tiresome. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  give 
with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  names  of 
the  many  attorneys  who  were  admitted  to  or 
practiced  at  the  bar  of  our  court,  and  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  names  of  the 
attorneys  as  they  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
dockets  in  the  office  of  the  protlionotary, 
which  are  as  follows  since  1818,  having  no 
record  prior  to  that  year. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  and 
dates  of  admission  .- 

E.  B.  Hubley,  October  16,  1818;  Christo- 
pher Loeser,  July  31,  1821;  George  Taylor, 
October  31,  1821;  Alex  L.  Hays,  October  31, 
1821;  AATm.  B.  Potts,  October  27,  1823;  John 
Bannan,  March  30,  1824;  Thos.  Morris,  Jr., 
July  27,  1824;  Chas.  A.  Bradford,  July  27, 
1824;  Geo.  M.  Keim,  October  24,  1826; 
Daniel  J.  Ileister,  October  24,  1826;  Joseph 
H.  Spayd,  March  26,  1827;  AAr.  C.  Leaven- 
worth, December  30,  1828;  Sergeant  Hall, 
July  28,  1829;  David  Chander,  July  28, 
1829 ; Edward  Owen  Parry,  October  26,  1829 ; 
George  W.  Farquhar,  Alarch  29,  1830;  Philip 
S.  Markley,  March  29,  1830;  Nicholas  >7. 
AVood,  March  29,  1830;  Robert  Grier,  March 
29,  1830;  Joseph  M.  Duncan,  March  31, 
1830;  John  C.  Flanigan,  April  1,  1830; 
Nathan  Nathans,  April  2,  1830;  John  S. 
AVharton,  July  26,  1830;  Yolney  B.  Palmer, 
July  26,  1830;  Wm.  F.  Dean,  July  26,  1830; 
John  Henderson,  July  26,  1830;  Henry  W. 
Smith,  July  27,  1830 ; Benjamin  Parks,  July 
27,  1830;  John  J.  AVurtz,  July  29,  1830;  Levi 
Hollingworth,  October  25,  1830;  George  AY. 
AVoodward,  October  26,  1830;  John  Swift, 
October  27,  1830;  Joseph  S.  Cohen,  October 
29,  1830 ; Robert  AI.  Barr,  December  30. 
1830;  Joshua  W.  Comly,  Alarch  29,  1831; 
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Jacob  Hoffman,  October  23,  1832 ; Hugh 
Bellas,  October  23,  18p2;  Benjamin  AV.  (hum- 
ming, March  25,  1834;  Garrick  Mallery,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1836;  Ebenezer  Greenough,  Octo- 
ber  27,  1836;  Jacob  Broom,  July  24,  1837; 
John  P.  Hobart,  July  24,  1837 ; Zaccur  Prall, 
July  26,  1837 ; Francis  W.  Hughes,  October 
23,  1837;  Charles  Heistand,  December  20, 
1837;  Eli  K.  Price,  October  21,  1839;  James 
Pleasants,  July  27,  1840;  John  AV.  Roseberrv, 
Jr.,  September  20,  1841 ; James  H.  Campbell, 
October  18,  1841 ; A.  AV.  Leyburn,  December 
3,  1841;  Decatur  E.  Nice,  Jixne  1,  1842;  John 
M.  Foster,  June  2,  1842;  Augustine  Dooly, 
June  18,  1842;  Benjamin  Gerhard,  July  20, 
1842;  Wm.  M.  Meredith,  July  20,  1842;  Wm. 
B.  Heisken,  July  20,  1842;  John  C.  Neville, 
July  21,  1842;  Horace  Smith,  October  24, 
1842;  C.  W.  Brooke,  October  30,  1843; 
Charles  C.  Raunn,  July  24,  1844;  Paul  B. 
Carter,  December  11,  1844;  J.  S.  McMicken, 
March  3,  1845 ; Vincent  H.  Smith,  March  5, 
1845;  R.  M.  Palmer,  March  5,  1845;  Evan  O. 
Jackson,  June  5,  1845;  Charles  AV.  Hegins, 
June  10,  1845 ; James  T.  Hale,  June  10,  1845 ; 
Charles  J.  Jack,  June  17,  1845;  James  C. 
Marshall,  September  8,  1845  ; Wm.  P.  Foulke, 
December  5,  1845 ; Calvin  Blythe,  December 
8,  1845;  Jacob  S.  Livingood,  December  8, 
1845;  George  W.  Matchin,  March  3,  1846; 
John  Ulrich,  June  6,  1846 ; Robert  H.  Hobart, 
June  11,  1846;  Benjamin  Bartholomew,  July 
7,  1846;  Thomas  Robinson,  December  9,1846; 
Thomas  H.  Walker,  December  9,  1846;  How- 
ell Fisher,  December  9,  1846;  Charlemagne 
Tower,  December  24,  1846;  Wm.  Cornfield, 
February  4,  1847 ; Bowman  Bell.  March  1, 
1847;  John  R,  Breitenbach,  September  9, 
1847 ; Joseph  W.  Cake,  September  10,  1847 ; 
J.  K.  Hamlin,  September  14,  1847 ; John  Por- 
ter, December  16,  1847 ; Wm.  Ayres,  June  5, 
1848;  Wm.  B.  AVells,  September  15,  1848; 
Crosby  AY.  Ellis,  December  11,  1848;  A.  L. 
Hennershotz,  March  21,  1849 ; J.  B.  Mc- 
Enally,  June  4,  1849;  James  Cooper,  June  4, 
1849;  Brua  Cameron,  June  4,  1849;  Peter 


Burns,  June  4,  1849 ; Hugh  M.  North,  June  4, 
1849 ; Henry  W.  Lewis,  June  4,  1849 ; Ed- 
ward Shippen,  June  4,  1849 ; T.  L.  Boileau, 
June  5,  1849;  AVm.  II.  Hubbard,  June  6, 
1849 ; Bushrod  W.  Hughes,  June  6,  1849 ; 
Peter  Gwinner,  June  12,  1849 ; Edward 
Olmstead,  July  25,  1849;  Daniel  E.  Phillips, 
September  3,  1849 ; G.  H.  McCabe,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1849 ; Edwin  A.  Brooke,  September 
17,  1849 ; Caleb  F.  Bowman,  December  3. 
1849 ; Othneil  DeForest,  December  3,  1849 : 
Seymour  D.  Ball,  December  4,  1849 ; John 
AVeidman,  December  5,  1849;  O.  H.  Wheeler, 
December  11,  1849 ; John  Hendricks,  June 
13,  1850;  Wm.  Rockafellow,  September  9, 
1850 ; Edward  H.  Baldy,  September  10, 
1850;  John  Williamson,  December  2,  1850; 
Craig  Biddle,  December  6,  1850;  Wm.  L. 
Whitney,  December  17,  1850 ; L.  Grand  Ban- 
croft, March  3,  1851 ; John  C.  Bullit,  March 
13,  1851 ; Lemuel  G.  Traugh,  March  20, 
1851;  Henry  B.  Woods,  June  11,  1851;  Na- 
thaniel P.  Hobart,  June  19,  1851;  John 
Banks,  September  1,  1851 ; Daniel  H.  Mul- 
veny,  September  3,  1851;  John  Hughes, 
September  9,  1851 ; Matthew  Canning,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1851 ; Heister  Clymer,  December 
1,  1851 ; George  D.  Haughawout,  December 
1,  1851 ; James  A.  McBarron,  February  6. 
1852 ; Joseph  A\T.  Parker,  June  7,  1852 : 
Isaac  M.  Cake,  June  12,  1852;  George  H. 
Clay,  July  28,  1852 ; Thomas  R.  Bannan, 
September  8,  1852 ; Charles  D.  Hippie,  De- 
cember 1,  1852 ; John  T.  Shoener,  December 
10,  1852 ; Thomas  T.  Kutchen,  June  7,  1853 : 
M.  Edgar  Richards,  June  7,  1853;  J.  B. 
Swett,  June  7,  1853;  James  Lewis,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1853 ; Seth  W.  Geer,  November  10. 
1853 ; Jacob  Riegel,  December  8,  1853 ; 
James  M.  Richards,  June  9,  1854;  George 
DeB.  Keim,  January  22,  1855;  David  B. 
Green,  January  23,  1855;  Myer  Strouse. 
March  6,  1855;  William  R.  Smith,  March  12. 
1855;  Francis  P.  Dewees,  June  8,  1855;  Wil- 
liam J.  Leib,  December  8,  1855 ; Jonathan 
AVright,  September  2,  1856;  Cyrus  L.  Pin- 
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kerton,  September  15,  1856 ; James  Ryon, 
December  1,  1856 ; Christopher  Little,  March 
16,  1857 ; Lin  C.  P.  Bartholomew,  March  16, 
1857 ; Albion  P.  Spinney,  March  16,  1857 ; 
Conrad  F.  Shindel,  December  18,  1857 ; John 
T.  Boyle,  September  20,  1858;  James  Ellis, 
September  20,  1858 ; John  P.  Brook,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1858 ; George  M.  Dallas,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1859 ; W.  Ramsay  Potts,  September 
37,  1859;  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  May  31,  1860; 

B.  M.  McCormick,  February  2,  1861 ; B.  B. 
McCool,  February  6,  1861 ; Henry  Royer, 
March  19,  1861 ; Robert  L.  Leyburn,  March 
19,  1861;  Herman  B.  Graeff,  March  19,  1861; 
Orlando  0.  Tiffany,  September  5,  1861 ; 
George  AV.  Ryon,  September  11,  1861;  Wal- 
lace P.  Ryon,  December  9,  1861 ; John  R. 
Conyngham,  March  19,  1862;  George  W. 
Matz,  March  19,  1862;  Jacob  A.  Ilazen, 
April  19,  1862 ; Daniel  D.  Dillman,  April  19, 
1862 ; John  W.  Ryon,  March  23,  1863 ; Henry 

C.  Bergstresser,  April  15,  1863 ; Henry  S. 
Marr,  April  15,  1863;  Guy  E.  Farquhar, 
June  1,  1863 ; E.  Greenough  Scott,  June  2, 
1864;  Cornelius  Smith,  June  6,  1864;  David 
A.  Jones,  June  20,  1864;  Seth  H.  Yocum, 
April  26,  1865 ; Silas  W.  Geis,  April  29, 
1865;  Frank  T.  Bennett,  June  12,  1865;  W. 
J.  AVolverton,  September  5,  1865;  S.  G.  Ken- 
nedy, September  5,  1865;  Win.  A.  Marr, 
September  8,  1865;  Martin  M.  L Welle,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1865 ; Win.  H.  Dewees,  March  5, 
1866;  Adolph  W.  Schalck,  March  16,  1866; 
Solomon  Foster,  Jr.,  March  16,  1866;  Ber- 
nard Reilly,  Jr.,  March  16,  1866;  Mason 
Weidman,  March  30,  1866;  Fergus  G.  Far- 
quhar, April  9,  1866;  Oliver  P.  Bechtel,  May 
10,  1866 ; John  A.  M.  Passmore,  September 
24,  1866;  John  W.  Bickel,  December  12, 
1866;  Joel  B.  McCamant,  December  12, 
1866;  James  H.  Grier,  September  2,  1867; 
W.  F.  Shepherd,  October  21,  1867 ; John  II. 
James,  December  18,  1867 ; Shadrach  J. 
Raughley,  January  27,  1868 ; William  D. 
Seltzer,  March  16,  1868;  George  IJ.  Trout- 
man, April  13,  1868;  John  A.  Nash,  April 
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13,  1868;  Horace  M.  Darling,  May  13,  1868; 
Francis  AV.  Bechtel,  May  13,  1868;  Elias  G. 
Hughes,  May  13,  1868;  Francis  C.  Campbell, 
May  18,  1868;  George  R.  Kaercher,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1868;  James  B.  Reilly,  January  11, 
1869;  Joseph  W.  Cake,  November  5,  1869; 
Z.  T.  Galt,  December  21,  1869;  Henry  C. 
Sheafer,  May  14,  1869;  Geo.  C.  Chambers, 
September  8,  1869;  Albert  Knittle,  October 
8,  1869;  L.  D.  Haughawout,  December  13, 
1869;  Chas.  F.  Smith,  January  10,  1870; 
Harry  C.  Dornan,  March  7,  1870;  Charles 
N.  Brumm,  March  7,  1870;  George  S.  Cole- 
man, March  21,  1870;  Charles  W.  AVells, 
April  11,  1870;  B.  B.  Leucks,  April  25,  1870; 
Theo.  W.  Gunster,  June  11,  1870;  G.  B. 
Nicholson,  November  8,  1870;  George  D. 
Judd,  November  29,  1870;  Frank  P.  Ryan, 
December  12,  1870;  Lyman  Hakes,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1870;  J.  S.  Leisenring,  February  13, 
1871 ; A.  S.  Hottenstein,  May  10,  1871 ; S. 
P.  Auchmuty,  June  7,  1871;  L.  Merriman, 
June  20,  1871;  Charles  K.  Taylor,  November 
6,  1871 ; Richard  P.  White,  December  4, 
1871 ; Edward  Burr,  December  4,  1871 ; Benj. 
F.  McAttee,  April  24,  1872;  Henry  Souther, 
May  13,  1872;  D.  C.  Henning,  April  8.  1872; 
John  Y.  Reynolds,  August  12,  1872;  I.  Y. 
Sollenberger,  October  21,  1872;  Thomas  R. 
Beddall,  January  20,  1873 ; S.  A.  Garrett, 
March  17,  1873;  Walter  S.  Heilner,  March 
19,  1873;  Thomas  W.  France,  June  2,  1873; 
Joseph  L.  Welsh,  June  2,  1873;  Nicholas 
Ileblich,  June  2,  1873;  Anthony  Campbell, 
December  22,  1873;  J.  Adam  Cake,  June  16, 
1874;  W.  John  Wliitehouse,  July  6,  1874; 
T.  II.  B.  Lyon,  July  20,  1874;  AV.  A.  Red- 
ding, August  16,  1874;  James  F.  Minogue, 
September  7,  1874:  John  J.  Clark,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1874;  John  F.  Whalen,  September  7, 
1874;  H.  C.  Sheafer,  October  5,  1874;  James 
M.  Healy,  December  7,  1874;  Francis  A. 
Mortimer,  December  3,  1874;  Albert  G. 
Green,  January  22,  1875;  S.  G.  M.  IIollo- 
peter,  March  13,  1875;  Frank  S.  Christian, 
March  30,  1875;  Samuel  H.  Kaercher,  Au- 
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gust  23,  1875;  Arthur  J.  Pilgram,  August 
23,  1875;  James  B.  Henderson,  August  27, 
3875;  William  Bryson,  October  7,  1875;  Jo- 
siah  Lineaweaver,  December  6,  1875;  Horace 
Walter,  December  4,  1876;  E.  M.  Monaghan, 
December  4,  1876;  Jacob  Kline,  December 

4,  1876;  Martin  Byrne,  December  4,  1876; 
Joseph  W.  Moyer,  December  4,  1876;  Joseph 
H.  Pomeroy,  December  26,  1876;  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  March  20,  1877 ; J.  I.  Lichtenberg, 
June  4,  1877 ; Edmund  D.  Smith,  December 
3,  1877;  John  A.  Sullivan,  March  4,  1878; 
Wm.  W.  Ryori,  March  18,  1878;  Frank  R. 
Garrett,  June  3,  1878;  Lewis  B.  Walker, 
June  17,  1878;  Burd  S.  Patterson,  June  24, 
1878;  I.  B.  Myers,  December  4,  1878;  Sam- 
uel B.  Fisher,  December  4,  1878;  Bernard 
H.  O’Hare,  December  6,  1878;  M.  P.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  December  9,  1878;  Charlemagne 
Tower,  Jr.,  December  16,  1878;  James  F. 
Grady,  February  10,  1879;  Patrick  M.  Dunn, 
March  3,  1879;  Isaac  M.  Price,  September  3, 
1879;  Charles  C.  Matten,  April  28,  1880; 
George  M.  Roads,  June  30,  1880;  W.  K. 
Woodbury,  July  26,  1880;  Math  M.  Mac- 
Millan, September  6,  1880;  George  J.  Wad- 
linger,  March  2,  1881 ; Alfred  C.  Oliver, 
March  2,  1881 ; Richard  PI.  Koch,  May  2, 
1881 ; William  Wilhelm,  May  2,  1881 ; Philip 
Keller,  July  5,  1881;  Burd  S.  Edwards,  July 

5,  1881 ; G.  H.  Gerber,  September  5,  1881 ; 
W.  Potts  Ramsey,  November  14,  1881 ; John 
E.  Schall,  November  14,  1881 ; Michael 
Powers,  November  14,  1881 ; John  D.  Sells, 
January  16,  1882;  David  C.  Herrington, 
January  23,  1882;  John  J.  Davis,  March  5, 
1883;  John  F.  Dolphin,  March  5,  1883;  Brua 
C.  Keefer,  September  3,  1883  ; John  R.  Coyle, 
September  24,  1883  ; James  W.  Ryan,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1884;  Edward  A..  Beddall,  March  2, 
1885 ; Charles  E.  Breckons,  March  2.  1885  ; A. 
J.  Gallagher,  May  4,  1885;  A.  L.  Shay,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1885;  Wm.  G.  Wells,  January  4, 
1886;  Arthur  G.  Smiley,  January  4,  1886; 
Charles  Heebner,  March  15,  1886;  Edward 
Brady,  May  10,  1886;  J,  O,  Ulrich,  June  21, 


1886;  Wm.  L.  Littlehales,  September  6,  1886- 
Norman  V.  S.  Farquhar,  January  10,  1887 . 
George  W.  Ryon,  March  14,  1887 ; James  A. 
Rinck,  June  13,  1887 ; Jos.  S.  Whitehouse. 
July  5,  1887;  Reese  P.  Daniels,  July  11. 
1887 ; Josiah  Funck,  July  11,  1887 ; A.  F. 
Thompson,  February  3,  1888;  Edw.  Mulher- 
ren,  May  24,  1888;  Charles  A.  Snyder,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1889;  R.  S.  Bashore,  January  7, 
1889;  M.  PI.  Wilhelm,  January  7,  1889;  S. 
Monroe  Enterline,  July  1,  1889 ; Daniel  W. 
Kaercher,  July  1,  1889;  Ben.j.  W.  Gumming, 
Jr.,  July  7,  1890;  M.  C.  Reinhold,  July  7, 
1890;  Frank  P.  Krebs,  March  17,  1890; 
Horace  Bartholomew,  September  7,  1891 ; 
Christian  P.  Kramer,  September  7,  1891 ; C. 
O.  Burkert,  September  7.  1891;  M.  M.  Burke, 
September  6,  1892;  Edgar  W.  Bechtel,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1892;  Robert  P.  Swank.  February 
13,  1893;  George  Dyson,  February  13,  1893; 
Carl  Wagner,  July  17,  1893;  George  W.  Gise. 
July  17,  1893;  E.  Paul  Leuschner,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1893 ; James  W.  Carlin,  September  4. 
1893;  C.  E.  Berger,  January  3,  1894;  J.  PI. 
Filbert,  January  3,  1894;  John  G.  Smith. 
January  3,  1894;  William  D.  Williams,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1894;  James  J.  Moran,  January  3. 
1894;  Lin  S.  Bowman,  February  26,  1894; 
H.  O.  Bechtel,  July  2,  1894;  Albert  D.  Ivnit- 
tle,  January  7,  1895;  James  F.  O’PIare,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1895 ; A.  B.  Esher,  January  7,  1895 ; 
Frank  W.  Wharton,  January  21,  1895;  G.  A. 
Berner,  July  1,  1895 ; Ed.  W.  Shoemaker, 
July  1,  1895;  Wm.  M.  Fausset,  July  1,  1895; 
Jos.  J.  Brown,  January  6,  1896 ; W.  C.  Dev- 
itt,  January  6,  1896;  George  Striegel,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1896;  J.  W.  Honsberger,  January  6. 
1896;  Wm.  L.  Kramer,  January  6,  1896;  II. 
E.  Buffington,  January  6,  1896 ; J.  E.  Bas- 
tress,  June  29,  1896 ; Edward  B.  Esher,  De- 
cember 14,  1896;  Maurice  Moyer,  February 
8,  1897 : John  Stauffer,  February  8,  1897 : 
John  McGurl,  February  8,  1897  ; J.  A.  Noeck- 
er,  September  8,  1897 ; M.  J.  Fleming,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1897 ; F.  V.  Filbert,  September  6, 
1897 ; George  F.  Krapp,  September  6,  1897 
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Harry  0.  Haag,  January  3,  1898;  A.  B.  Gar- 
ner, July  2,  1898;  Jas.  P.  Flanagan,  July  2, 
1898;  C.  F.  Muehlhof,  July  2,  1898;  Robert  A. 
Reick,  January  2,  1899 ; Irvin  A.  Reed,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1899;  Wm.  K.  Shissler,  January  2, 
1899 ; Robert  C.  Smith,  January  2,  1899 ; 
Ben.  D.  Troutman,  January  2,  1899;  Wm.  F. 
Lyons,  January  2,  1899 ; James  B.  Robertson, 
January  2,  1899;  J.  Claud  Brown,  July  29, 
1899 ; Michael  A.  Kilker,  July  29,  1899 ; Wil- 
liam B.  Durkin,  July  29,  1899 ; Otto  F.  Far- 
quhar,  July  29,  1899;  Walter  F.  Treibley, 
July  29,  1899 ; James  L.  N.  Channell,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1900;  Rufus  A.  Dentzer,  January  8, 
1900;  George  M.  Paxson,  January  8,  1900; 
Morris  H.  Spicker,  January  8,  1900;  George 
McKinney,  January  8,  1900 ; Austin  C.  Sher- 
man, January  8,  1900 ; R.  Albert  Freiler, 
June  30,  1900;  Martin  F.  Duffy,  June  30, 
1900 ; David  L.  Thomas,  June  30,  1900 ; 
E.  J.  Webb,  June  30,  1900;  John  J. 

Kelly,  June  30,  1900;  J.  O.  Haas,  June  30, 
1900;  J.  Milton  Boone,  July  23,  1900;  J.  F. 
Rehm,  July  23,  1900;  E.  Harper  Hoffman, 
July  23,  1900;  Jos.  JI.  Jones,  July  23,  1900; 
George  Ellis,  January  7,  1901;  D.  W.  Alt- 
house,  January  7,  1901 ; James  Bell,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1901 ; Edw.  McGinnis,  January  7, 
1901 ; Jacob  Rothstein,  January  7,  1901 ; 
Thos.  F.  Garrahan,  July  22,  1901 ; Jos.  B. 
Monoghan,  July  22,  1901 ; Jos.  II.  Garrahan, 
July  28,  1902;  Garrison  C.  Breisch,  July  28. 
1902;  George. S.  Merrick,  July  28,  1902; 
Chas.  P.  Lineweaver,  July  23,  1902;  Frank 
Toole,  December  22,  1902 ; R.  C.  Collins. 
December  22,  1902;  A.  Leffler,  December  22, 
1902;  Robert  J.  Graeff,  December  22,  1902. 

List  of  attorneys,  the  dates  of  whose  ad- 
mission is  not  recorded,  most  of  whom  were 
regular  practitioners  at  our  bar : 

George  Wolff,  Charles  Evans,  Fred’k  Hal- 
ler, David  McGowen,  Marks  I.  Biddle,  James 
B.  Ilubley,  Curtis,  John  K.  Clement,  John 
Davis,  J.  W.  Roseberry,  Sr.,  David  F.  Gor- 
don, Fred’k  Smith,  Jonathan  Good,  William 
Ball,  John  Spayd,  John  W,  Collins,  James  L. 
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Dunn,  Simon  Cohen,  Charles  Witrnen, 
Charles  D.  Donnell,  James  II.  Graeff,  P.  H. 
Lyman. 

In  addition  to  the  shining  lights  of  our 
own  old  bar,  the  older  members  of  the  pres- 
ent bar  also  remember  with  delight  the  great 
lawyers  from  abroad  who  came  here  to  take 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  different  celebrated 
ejectment  cases  which  came  up  in  our  courts, 
involving  the  titles  to  coal  lands  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Such  great  men  as  Ex- 
Chief  Justices  Black,  Woodward  and  Strong; 
Judges  Mallory  and  Brewster,  and  Messrs. 
Meredith,  Cuyler,  Comley  and  others  then 
held  forth  in  our  county,  and  the  young 
men  of  those  days  listened  to  their  powerful 
and  eloquent  arguments  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. Let  us  add  that  great  as  these  men 
were,  our  own  Christopher  Loeser,  John 
Bannan,  Francis  W.  Hughes,  E.  O.  Parry, 
Franklin  B.  Gowen,  John  W.  Ryon,  James 
Ryon  and  B.  W.  Cumming  were  not  less 
versed  in  ejectment  law,  and  especially  do 
we  remember  how  well  in  our  days  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Gowen  and  John  W.  Ryon  bat- 
tled with  these  giants. 

The  most  of  these  attorneys  were  residents 
of  this  county,  and  practiced  regularly  in 
our  courts,  while  others  were  admitted  only 
pro  hae  vice,  or  were  here  only  temporarily, 
or  remained  here  but  a short  time  and  left 
the  county.  It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day 
to  give  particulars,  or  to  be  more  specific  in 
reference  to  this  array,  excepting  perhaps 
as  to  such  as  practiced  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  older  members  of  the  present  bar. 
A few  of  our  deceased  brethren,  who  were 
recognized  leaders  of  our  bar,  and  within  the 
recollection  of  some  of  the  present  bar.  will 
be  specially  referred  to  later  on  in  this  arti- 
cle, it  being  impracticable  in  a work  of  this 
kind,  and  of  questionable  wisdom,  to  speak 
of  the  living,  or  even  to  dwell  on  more  than  a 
necessarily  limited  number  of  the  deceased. 

As  to  the  judges  who  sat  in  our  courts,  or 
who  now  sit  therein,  a brief  mention  of  them 
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is  of  course  a part  of  this  work,  as  they  con- 
stitute the  court  of  which  we  write.  After 
Judge  Porter,  were  the  following  law 
judges : 

David  Scott,  Amos  Ellmaker,  Samuel  D. 
Franks,  Calvin  Blythe,  N.  B.  Eldred,  James 
M.  Porter,  A.  V.  Parsons  and  Luther  Kidder, 
who  succeeded  each  other  by  appointment 
by  the  governor  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1850,  which 
made  the  judiciary  an  elective  office. 

None  of  these  judges  were  appointed  from 
the  bar  of  Schuylkill  county,  but  all  of  them 
were  either  residents  of  other  counties  in 
the  judicial  district  of  which  Schuylkill 
formed  a part,  or  were  sent  into  the  district 
by  the  governor  from  other  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  and  none  of  them  resided  here 
permanently  so  far  as  we  know.  Little  is 
known  of  them  at  this  time  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  present  bar,  excepting  the  mere 
fact  that  they  presided  over  the  courts  of 
our  county,  and  apparently  the  only  interest 
they  had  in  this  county,  or  that  the  people  of 
the  county  had  in  them,  was  by  reason  of 
their  occasional  visits  and  short  stays  in  the 
county  in  their  official  capacity. 

The  Constitution  of  1850  having  made  the 
judiciary  an  elective  office,  the  first  election 
thereunder  was  held  in  1851. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Hegins,  a prominent  at- 
torney living  in  Sunbury,  in  Northumberland 
county,  wras  elected  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate to  the  position  of  president  judge. 
This  position  he  filled  with  marked  ability 
and  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  county 
for  the  full  term  of  ten  years,  and  on  the 
expiration  thereof  in  1861,  he  was  re-elected 
for  another  term  of  ten  years,  but  died  in 
the  following  year  (1862),  aged  48  years. 

Hon.  Edward  Owen  Parry,  of  Pottsville,  a 
leading  Republican  lawyer,  born  April  3rd, 
1807,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  but  for  over 
thirty  years  a resident  of  Pottsville  and  a 
member  of  our  bar,  and  a cultured  gentle- 


man highly  respected,  genial  and  affable,  a 
diligent  student,  and  well  remembered  by 
the  older  members  of  our  bar,  having  died 
“in  the  harness”  about  twenty  years  ago, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Curtin  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Hegins.  Judge  Parry  held  this 
position,  however,  only  a sljort  time,  because 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  the  Democratic  party,  be- 
ing then  largely  in  the  majority  in  this 
county,  elected  the  Hon.  James  Ryon,  born 
November  13,  1831,  in  Tioga  county,  Pa., 
and  then  a resident  of  the  borough  of 
Tamaqua,  who  had  just  finished  very  cred- 
itably a term  in  the  Legislature  of  our  com- 
monwealth (where  he  had  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  some  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 
miners  and  working  people),  to  the  office  of' 
president  judge  of  our  courts.  Judge  Ryon, 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  was  only  thirty- 
one  years  old,  but  with  his  experience  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  Legislature,  he  soon  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  this  position,  and  proved  an  able, 
learned,  industrious  and  painstaking  judge, 
and  served  out  his  full  term— discharging- 
alone  and  single  handed  for  years  the  vol- 
ume of  business  of  our  courts.  He  resumed 
the  active  practice,  being  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  at  our  bar,  after  retiring  from  the 
bench,  and  died  also  “in  the  harness”  in 
1900. 

Hon.  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  in  1872,  a native 
of  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  born  in  1825, 
who  was  then  a resident  of  Johnstown, 
Cambria  county,  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  candidate  of  the  Democrats 
and  others  who  deemed  a change  on 
the  bench  desirable,  but,  failing  to  secure 
his  nomination  in  the  Democratic  convention, 
the  various  elements  desiring  a change  com- 
bined with  the  other  political  parties,  and 
thus,  though  a pronounced  Democrat,  they 
secured  his  nomination  by  the  Republican 
convention,  and  also  the  nomination  of  the 
Labor  Reform,  or  Workingmen’s  party, 
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which  was  then  a great  power  in  this  county, 
and  being  thus  supported  by  an  invincible 
combination,  he  was  elected  by  a large  ma- 
jority that  fall. 

This  was  the  first  great  battle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  an  independent  judiciary,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
independent  judiciary,  the  discarding  of 
strict  partisanship  in  the  election  of  out- 
judges,  and  later  on  in  the  retention  of  tried 
and  faithful  judges  on  the  bench,  has  since 
then  been  recognized  and  followed  in  this 
and  other  counties,  and  is  fast  becoming  the 
unwritten  law  of  our  commonwealth. 

Judge  Pershing  also  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  as  a member  of  the  L g- 
islature,  and  a leader  of  his  party  for  sev- 
eral sessions,  and  only  a few  years  before 
(in  1869)  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  well  known  Asa 
Packer  as  the  candidate  for  governor,  but 
the  state  being  overwhelmingly  Republican, 
he  was  defeated  in  that  campaign. 

After  his  election  to  our  bench,  Judge 
Pershing  removed  to  Pottsville  and  assumed 
his  judicial  duties,  and  was  soon  called  upon 
to  preside  at  the  trial  of  important  cases, 
some  being  of  the  most  momentous  im- 
portance, not  only  to  Schuylkill  county,  but 
to  the  entire  anthracite  coal  regions,  and  in- 
deed to  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  wit,  the  so-called  “Mollie  Maguire” 
cases.  The  nature  of  these  troubles  and  of 
ihese  cases,  and  the  result  thereof,  and  how 
largely  Judge  Pershing  by  his  ability  and 
well  tempered  firmness  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  and  to  the  vin- 
dication of  justice  in  our  region,  are  matters 
of  history.  When  Judge  Pershing’s  first 
term  Avas  up  in  1882  he  was  re-elected  for 
another  term  of  ten  years,  Avliich  term  he 
also  served  through  so  acceptably  that  at 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in  1892  he 
was  again  re-elected  for  another  term,  anc] 


for  a number  of  years  he  served  in  his  third 
term,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish his  judicial  labors,  so  that  in  1899 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position  on  the 
bench. 

In  187:3  Judge  Pershing  Avas  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  and  carried 
the  rest  of  the  state,  but  the  overAvhelming 
Republican  majority  returned  from  Phila- 
delphia re-elected  Gen.  Hartranft. 

Just  as  this  article  is  about  going  to 
the  press  Judge  Pershing  passed  aAvay, 
dying  at  his  home  in  Pottsville  in  the  early 
morn  of  Monday,  the  29th  day  of  June,  1903. 
The  bench  and  bar  of  Schuylkill  county  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  held  impressive 
and  largely  attended  memorial  services,  at 
which  eloquent  and  well  merited  eulogies  of 
the  great  jurist  were  deli\Tered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  BENCH  AND 
BAR. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  Schuylkill  county 
make  entry  upon  the  records  of  the  several 
courts  the  folloAving  minute : 

That  the  death  of  Honorable  Cyrus  L. 
Pershing,  who  was  for  nearly  tAventy-seven 
years  the  president  judge  of  our  several 
courts,  is  most  deeply  deplored  by  our  mem- 
bers, by  this  community,  and  throughout  our 
state,  in  which  he  Avas  so  well  knoAAm. 

That  he  Avas  a wise,  honest,  just  and 
capable  judge. 

That  his  courage  and  fearlessness  in  the 
right  were  the  salvation  of  laAV  and  order, 
and  that  his  course  as  a judge  is  an  example 
to  the  judiciary  of  our  commomvealth. 

We  deplore  his  death  and  Ave  do  honor 
to  his  memory.  We  admire  and  are  proud 
of  the  example  he  has  set,  not  alone  to  our 
local  bar,  blit  to  the  profession  in  state  and 
nation. 

His  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  good  cit- 
izenship, his  purity  of  character,  his  beauti- 
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ful  Christian  life,  taught  us  to  love,  revere 
and  honor  him  living — we  are  proud  of  his 
memory  in  death. 

ARTHUR  J.  PILGRAM, 

S.  H.  KAERCHER, 

GUY  E.  FARQUHAR, 
JAS.  B.  REILLY. 

D.  C.  HENNING, 

C.  N.  BRUMM, 

A.  W.  SCHALCK, 

F.  W.  BECHTEL, 

W.  F.  SHEPHERD, 
Committee  of  the  bar. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  during 
his  lifelong  public  and  judicial  career  Judge 
Pershing  devoted  himself  so  faithfully  and 
so  exclusively  to  his  profession,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  to  his  home  and  to 
his  church,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any 
outside  enterprises  or  speculations  to  enrich 
himself,  or  even  to  increase  his  income,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  salary  of  his  of- 
fice, out  of  which  by  strict  economy  he  saved 
just  enough  to  see  him  through  after  his  in- 
firmities compelled  him  to  resign  his  seat  on 
the.  bench,  so  that  he  died  in  comparatively 
very  moderate  circumstances,  which  speaks 
volumes  for  his  official  and  personal  integ- 
rity, and  for  his  wholesouled  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  duties 
of  the  trusts  which  he  had  assumed. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  and  troublesome 
condition  of  things  in  this  county,  it  was 
deemed  proper  by  the  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a most,  peculiar  court  to  exercise  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  Schuyl- 
kill county.  On  April  18,  1867.  an  act  was 
passed,  P.  L.  hi,  entitled  “An  Act  to  estab- 
lish criminal  courts  in  Dauphin,  Lebanon 
and  Schuylkill  counties.”  It  established  a 
judicial  district  under  the  name  and  style  of 
“The  First  District  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
in  and  for  the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon 
and  Schuylkill,”  and  nominally  conferred 
upon  this  new  court  criminal  jurisdiction 


over  these  three  counties;  and  provided  for 
the  appointment  and  subsequent  election  by 
the  electors  of  the  three  counties  of  one 
judge  learned  in  the  law  to  be  the  president 
judge  of  the  district  created  by  this  act,  with 
authority  to  hold  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
of  the  peace  and  oyer  and  terminer,  etc., 
in  the  three  counties  named.  It,  however, 
specially  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the 
criminal  business  of  Schuylkill  county  from 
the  old  established  constitutional  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  quarter  sessions  of 
that  county  into  the  new  criminal  court. 
While  it  allowed  the  district  attorneys  of 
Dauphin  county  and  of  Lebanon  county  to 
use  their  own  pleasure  as  to  the  trial  of  their 
criminal  cases  in  this  new  court,  it  stripped 
the  old  courts  of  Schuylkill  county  entirely 
of  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  compelled 
the  district  attorney  of  Schuylkill  county  to 
try  his  cases  in  this  new  cotirt. 

Hon.  David  C.  Henning.  When  Judge 
Pershing  resigned,  on  June  21,  1899,  Gov- 
ernor Stone  appointed  Mr.  Henning,  also  a 
native  of  Union  county,  Pa.,  born  November 
22,  1847,  but  for  many  years  an  active  prac- 
titioner residing  in  Pottsville,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Captain  Henning,  so  well  known  by 
his  military  title  as  an  active  officer  in  our 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  had  for  years 
taken  a lively  interest  in  military  matters, 
and  also  had  a large  and  varied  experience 
as  a.  successful  practitioner  in  the  several 
courts  of  this  county,  and  a speaker  and  was 
noted  for  his  scholarly  accomplishments, 
both  in  legal  as  well  as  in  general  literature, 
and  his  fondness  for  local  history.  He,  how- 
ever, also  served  on  the  bench  only  the  bal- 
ance of  that  year,  for,  in  the  fall  of  1899.  the 
election  resulted  in  favor  of  George  J.  AVad- 
linger,  Esq.,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Col.  David  B.  Green.  — Governor  Geary 
having  appointed  Col.  Green  as  judge  of  this 
court,  he  was  of  course  at  the  next  election 
.elected  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years,  the 
counties  of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  being 
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strongly  Republican,  outvoting  the  county  of 
.Schuylkill. 

This  act  was  bitterly  contested  and  re- 
sisted to  the  utmost,  resulting  in  protracted 
litigation,  reports  of  which  can  be  found  in 

Com.  vs.  Green  (the  judge)  58  P.  226 
(Quo  Warranto). 

Com.  vs.  Hippie  (district  attorney)  69 
P.  9 (mandamus). 

The  act  of  April  21,  1870,  P.  L.  1254,  was 
passed  to  remedy  defects  found  in  the 
act  of  1867,  more  completely  stripping  the 
old  courts  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
even  also  of  their  authority  to  grant  licenses, 
and  vesting  the  same  in  the  new  court,  and 
denouncing  the  refusal  of  any  official  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  court  as  a misdemeanor. 

Judge  Green  had  made  a good  record  for 
himself  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  having 
been  adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment  P.  V.  I.,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Regiment  P.  V.  M.,  participating  as 
such  in  a number  af  battles  and  other  bloody 
engagements,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his 
coolness  and  bravery,  and  for  his  efficiency 
as  an  officer.  He  was  a man  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, and  also  a thorough  lawyer,  and 
soon  mastered  the  duties  of  judge  of  this 
court,  and  served  faithfully  and  efficiently 
as  such  for  a riumbt  r of  years. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
in  1874,  in  accordance  with  sections  11  and 
15  of  the  schedule  which  wiped  out  this 
unique  court,  Judge  Green  was  commissioned 
as  a “judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Schuylkill  county"  for  his  unexpired 
term. 

The  act  of  May  14,  1874,  P.  L.  139,  was 
also  passed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  11  and  15  of  the  schedule  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  express  language  re- 
pealed the  act  of  1867,  and  provided  the  de- 
tails for  transferring  the  business  of  the  now 
defunct  court  back  to  the  regular  tribunals. 


Thereafter  Judge  Green  continued  to 
serve  as  a judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  taking  part  in  the  Mollie  Maguire  and 
other  important  eases,  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office.  Though  defeated  for 
re-election  in  that  year  by  Ex-Senator  Oliver 
P.  Bechtel,  leader  of  the  then  junior  bar, 
and  an  able  speaker,  Judge  Green  was  after- 
wards, in  1881,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Judge  Walker,  as  “additional  law 
judge,”  renominated  and  re-elected  to  a 
judgeship  of  our  court,  and  thereupon  served 
as  an  “additional  law  judge”  for  a further 
period  of  ten  years. 

In  1891  he  was  renominated,  being  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  who  championed  an  in- 
dependent judiciary,  he  was  re-elected, 
though  his  party  (the  Republican)  was  in 
the  minority  in  this  county.  Soon  after  that 
his  health  suddenly  began  to  fail  and  he  de- 
clined rapidly,  dying  on  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  1893,  in  his  seventieth  year,  to 
the  sincere  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  bench 
and  bar,  and  of  his  comrades  in  arms  and  of 
the  community  in  general,  having  by  his 
painstaking,  fearless,  faithful  and  able  ad- 
ministration of  the  office,  and  by  his  sterling 
impartiality  and  integrity  as  a judge  gained 
the  respect  of  all. 

The  Legislature  of  1871  passed  (over  the 
governor’s  veto)  an  act  (P.  L.  p.  1561)  pro- 
viding for  an  additional  law  judge  for  the 
courts  of  this  county — said  courts  having  up 
to  that  time  but  one  judge  learned  in  the  law 
(Hon.  James  Ryon) — Judge  Green’s  criminal 
court  being,  however,  then  also  in  existence. 
By  this  act,  the  judge  newly  provided  for  is 
designated  as  an  “additional  law  judge  of 
the  several  courts  of  said  district,”  and  is 
given  the  same  powers  as  are  held  by  the 
president  judge. 

Upon  the  passage  of  said  act,  Governor 
Geary  appointed  Henry  Souther,  formerly 
surveyor  general,  then  residing  at  Erie,  as 
the  “additional  law  judge,”  but  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  Mr.  Souther,  who  had  done  as 
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well  as  lie  could  under  sucli  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  had  become  a candidate  for  the 
election  to  said  office,  was  defeated  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Walker,  of  Pottsville— 
after  one  of  the  most  bitter  judicial  cam- 
paigns (next  to  that  of  1872)  ever  waged  in 
.Schuylkill  county. 

The  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved 
August  7,  1883  (see  P.  L.  1885  p.  323),  being 
a general  act  designating  the  several  judicial 
districts,  undertook  to  wipe  out  the  “addi- 
tional law  judge”  of  this  court,  by  providing 
that  the  court  shall  have  three  judges  learned 
in  the  law  only  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  ,>f  “the  additional  law  judge” 
oldest  in  commission  therein,  and  thereafter 
only  two.  By  reason  of  the  ambiguity  of 
this  language,  and  also  the  uncertainty  of  its 
effect,  and  for  other  causes,  this  repealing  act 
was  itself  repealed  by  the  act  approved  July 
8,  1885  (P.  L.  271),  which  provides  for  the 
election  of  a third  judge  in  this  county  to 
serve  as  successor  to  “the  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,”  then  soon  to  go  out  of 
commission,  and  repealed  the  act  of  August 
7,  1883.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  act 
of  1883  seems  apparently  intended  to  wipe 
out  the  “additional  law  judge,”  a position 
then  filled  by  Judge  Green,  as  the  successor 
of  Judge  Walker,  under  his  election  in  1881, 
as  “additional  law  judge,”  it  would  most 
seriously  have  affected  another  member  of 
the  court,  Judge  Bechtel,  who  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Judge  Green  when  elected  in  1877, 
and  as  such  was  designated  as  a “judge  of 
the  common  pleas,”  and  whose  commission 
would  have  been  the  first  to  expire  after 
1883,  to  wit,  in  1887,  while  Judge  Green’s 
commission  would  not  expire  till  1891. 
Therefore  this  last  act  of  1885  not  only  con- 
tinued the  office  of  “additional  law  judge,” 
but  provided  for  the  election  of  a successor 
to  the  “judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.”  So  that  ever  since  then  we  have  had 
t,hree  law  judges  in  this  court— though  each 


of  them,  technically  speaking,  bears  a dif- 
ferent title;  but  the  powers  of  all  are  practi- 
cally alike,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
functions,  except  certain  powers  exercised 
by,  and  certain  duties  imposed  on,  the  presi- 
dent judge  eo  nomine  under  special  laws. 

To  resume  the  sketch  of  the  several 
judges:  We  first  take  up  Judge  Walker, 

who,  in  1871,  had  been  elected  “additional 
law  judge,”  and  served  his  full  term  of  ten 
years,  leaving  a record  as  a conscientious, 
painstaking,  patient  and  merciful  judge. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1881  by  Judge  Green, 
formerly  of  the  Criminal  Court,  who  had 
failed  of  re-election  in  1877,  but  was  re- 
turned to  the  bench  in  1881.  Judge  Walker 
was  a man  of  considerable  means,  and  there- 
fore did  not  resume  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  after  leaving  the  bench,  but  lived 
a cpiiet,  retired  life,  and  died  in  1900.  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

We  have  already  written  of  Judge  Green's 
career  and  of  his  death  in  1893.  Mr.  Mason 
Weidman,  who  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Pattison  to  succeed  him,  was  born  at  Leban- 
on. Pa.,  in  1843,  but  was  then  practicing  and 
living  in  Pottsville.  Mr.  Weidman,  though  a 
lawyer  of  ability,  was  rather  a counsellor  and 
a real  estate,  or  what  is  generally  called  an 
“office”  lawyer,  rather  than  one  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  animated  ac- 
erimonious  and  trying  contests  and  battles 
of  trials  in  open  court,  but  he  labored  hard 
and  faithfully  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
exacting  duties  of  a trial  judge,  and  con- 
scientiously to  discharge  his  duties.  It 
proved,  however,  too  severe  a strain,  and  too 
laborious,  worrying  and  exacting  a life  for 
him,  so  that,  after  being  elected  for  the  full 
term  and  serving  a few  years,  his  health 
failed  him,  and,  after  suffering  for  several 
years,  he  finally  passed  away  on  September 
3.  1897. 
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Hon.  Richard  H.Koch,  ex-district  attorney, 
was  then  appointed  by  Governor  Hastings  to 
succeed  Judge  Weidman.  Tie  was  born  April 
2,  1852,  in  Schuylkill  county,  residing  at 
Pottsville,  and  he,  having  had  a varied  ex- 
perience in  an  active  and  successful  practice 
for  some  years,  both  in  the  criminal  and  civil 
courts,  soon  mastered  the  routine  work  of  the 
bench,  and  served  very  creditably  for  over  a 
year,  but  the  election  held  in  the  fall  of  1898 
resulted  in  the  election  of  William  A.  Mari', 
Esq.,  Democratic  candidate,  over  Judge  Koch. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Marr  was  born  July  8,  1838, 
in  Union  county,  Pa,,  but  for  many  years  Avas 
and  still  is  a resident  of  Ashland,  and  Avas 
long  the  conceded  leader  of  the  bar  “north 
of  the  mountain,”  a man  of  recognized  abil- 
ity and  of  varied  experiences  in  the  criminal 
and  civil  courts  in  a successful  practice  of 
over  thirty  years,  and  also  Avell  versed  in 
business  and  in  political  and  public  affairs — 
which  experience  stood  him  Avell  Avhen  he 
ascended  the  bench,  of  which  he  has  been 
since  then,  and  still  is,  an  honored  and  effi- 
cient member,  and  of  state  reputation. 

Hon.  Arthur  L.  Shay  Avas  then  appointed 
by  Governor  Stone  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He 
Avas  born  August  25,  1863,  in  Pottsville,  and 
had  become  prominent  among  the  Republican 
lawyers.  Mr.  Shay,  having  made  a good 
record  for  himself  as  deputy  district  attor- 
ney, and  also  enjoying  a prominent  position 
among  the  junior  bar,  he  Avas  then  already 
the  nominee  of  his  party,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  (1900),  he  was  elected  for  a full 
term  of  ten  years.  He  has  since  then  dis- 
charged the  arduous  and  complicated  duties 
of  his  office  with  recognized  fairness  and 
ability  and  Avith  due  fidelity  and  application, 
so  that  he  is  today  a worthy  compeer  of  his 
honored  colleagues  on  the  bench. 

Hon.  Oliver  P.  Bechtel,  as  already  stated, 
Avas  born  in  Northumberland  county  Janu- 
ary 31,  1842,  Avas  elected  to  the  bench  in 
1877,  and  re-elected  in  1887,  and  unanimous- 
ly again  re-elected  in  1897,  and  is  now 


serving  his  third  term  on  the  bench.  This 
very  fact,  to  Avit,  that  he  lias  served  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  as  a judge  of  our  courts 
continuously  for  almost  thirty  years,  and 
since  1898  as  the  president  judge,  and  his 
having  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  his 
last  election,  is  a better  encomium  of  this  dis- 
tinguished jurist  than  the  writers  of  this 
article  can  bestoAv,  to  Avhich  Ave  may  add  that 
his  legal  erudition  is  best  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  seldom  meets  with  a reversal  at 
the  hands  of  the  higher  courts,  and  that  his 
percentage  of  reversals  is  as  Ioav  as  that  of 
any  other  common  pleas  judge  of  Pennsyl- 
Arania,  his  judicial  record  and  his  reputation 
throughout  the  state  being  foremost  among 
our  common  pleas  judges. 

In  1895  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  Superior 
Court,  and  he  has  also  been  repeatedly  prom- 
inently named  and  strongly  backed  in  state 
conventions  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  have  also  a separate  orphan’s  court, 
to  Avhich  the  constitution  of  1874  entitled  us 
by  reason  of  our  having  a population  of 
over  150,000,  as  established  by  the  census  of 
1890.  But  the  Legislature  of  1891  took  no 
notice  of  this  fact,  and  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  1893  smothered  a bill 
creating  this  court,  Avhicli  had  passed  tin* 
loAver  house  at  that  session.  After  Robert 
E.  Pattison  left  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and 
Avas  succeeded  by  Gov.  Hastings,  the  Legis- 
lature, on  March  28,  1895,  P.  L.  31,  passed 
the  act  to  establish  this  separate  orphans’ 
court,  in  Avhich  is  uoav  vested  all  the  orphans' 
court  jurisdiction  in  and  for  said  county. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  B.  Lyon.— Governor 
Hastings  appointed  Mr.  Lyon,  a native  of 
Susquehanna  county,  then  a practicing  at- 
torney at  Mahanoy  City,  in  this  county,  to 
this  position.  Judge  Lyon  organized  his 
court  and  put  it  in  good  working  order,  and 
served  with  credit  the  balance  of  the  year, 
Avhen  he  Avas  succeeded  by  Hon.  P.  M.  Dunn, 
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a native  of  tills  county,  then  a practicing 
attorney,  then  and  still  living  in  Minersville, 
and  who  was  elected  to  that  position  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  fall  of  1895. 

.Judge  Dunn’s  majority  being  only  seventy- 
six  votes,  Judge  Lyon  instituted  a contest, 
disputing  the  legality  of  Judge  Dunn’s  elec- 
tion by  reason  of  alleged  illegal  votes  being 
cast  for  him.  This  contest,  with  Judges 
Allen  Craig,  of  Maucli  Chunk;  E.  R.  Ikeler, 
of  Bloomsburg,  and  A.  W.  Ehrgood,  of  Leb- 
anon, constituting  this  special  court  (Judge 
Ikeler  having  died  during  the  contest,  his 
successors,  first  Judge  Grant  Herring  and 
then  Judge  A.  W.  Little,  took  his  place), 
lasted  over  two  yeai’s,  3,280  witnesses  being 
called  in  the  case,  the  testimony  filling  thir- 
ty books  with  about  15,000  pages  of  printed 
matter,  and  cost  about  $50,000,  and  re- 
sulted in  increasing  Judge  Dunn’s  majority 
to  162  votes  (one  of  the  writers  hereof  be- 
ing counsel  for  Judge  Dunn).  This  is  a not 
unusual  resixlt  in  contested  election  cases,  as 
both  parties  can  and  do  play  at  the  same 
game  of  ferreting  out  illegal  votes  cast  for 
the  adversary,  the  contestee  often  coming 
out  ahead.  Throughout  this  worrisome  con- 
test, and  since  its  termination,  Judge  Dunn 
has  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  trust,  and  has  with  due  care  and 
fidelity  protected,  guarded  and  cared  for  the 
estates  of  decedents  and  infants,  in  the  care 
of  this  court. 

Hon.  George  J.  Wadlinger  was  a son  of 

the  late  Francis  and  Anna  M.  (Shaxxb)  Wad- 
linger. He  was  born  in  Minersville,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  Pa.,  July  10,  1857.  His  grand- 
father, George  J.  Wadlinger,  was  a native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  where  he 
lived  and  died.  His  son,  Francis,  the  father 
of  George  J.,  was  also  born  in  Germany,  in 
the  year  1836,  and  died  in  Mahanoy  City  in 
1879.  He  came  to  Minersville,  Pa.,  in  the  year 
1854  and  remained  there  until  1865,  when  he 
went  to  Mahanoy  City,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business.  In  connection  with 


this,  a short  time  before  his  death,  he  was 
superintendent  of  collieries,  and,  with  his 
brother,  John  Wadlinger,  was  interested  in 
Phoenix  Park  Colliery  under  the  firm  name 
of  F.  Wadlinger  & Co.  He  was  also  super- 
intendent of  the  Diamond  Colliery  at  Forest- 
ville  and  Anchor  Colliery  at  Hackersville ; 
while  acting  in  this  capacity  he  received  in- 
juries that  subsequently  caused  his  death. 
In  politics  he  was  a very  active  Democrat, 
but  never  aspired  to  office. 

Judge  Wadlinger  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Mahanoy  City,  and  later  en- 
tered St.  Vincent  college,  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa.,  from  which  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  accounts,  June,  1873.  He 
was  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
that  college  for  several  years.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Mahanoy  City,  during  which  time  he 
did  considerable  newspaper  corresponding, 
and  had  also  began  the  preliminary  study  of 
law.  He  retired  from  mercantile  business  in 
1879  and  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Chas.  N. 
Brumm,  where  he  continued  his  law  studies 
until  March  4,  1881,  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  Schuylkill  county.  He 
then  opened  an  office  in  Pottsville  and  had 
been  in  active,  successful  practice  up  to  his 
election  as  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill county  courts. 

Mr.  Wadlinger  was  united  in  marriage  on 
August  29,  1882,  with  Margaret  D.  Jones,  a 
daughter  of  David  W.  Jones,  a native  of 
Wales,  but  recently  a resident  of  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.  To  them  have  been  born  six 
children : Mary  Louise,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  months ; Charles  V.  and  George 
W.,  twins,  born  December  5,  1885 ; Francis 
Raymond,  born  September  12,  1890 ; Herman 
David,  born  May  14, 1893,  and  Helen  M.  born 
February  21,  1896. 

Mr.  Wadlinger  was  a strong  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  was  always  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  coun- 
sellors. He  had  been  frequently  urged  to 
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present  himself  as  a candidate  for  political 
honors,  but  usually  declined  to  seek  political 
preferment.  However,  he  was  elected  a del- 
egate to  the  Democratic  state  convention  in 
1883,  and  presented  the  name  of  B.  B.  Mc- 
('ool  for  nomination  to  the  office  of  state 
treasurer,  and  was  a state  delegate  several 
times  since.  In  1891  he  was  nominated  for 
the  position  of  additional  law  judge  for  the 
county  of  Schuylkill,  in  opposition  to  Judge 
David  B.  Green,  but  was  defeated. 

He  was  a stockholder  and  one  of  the  orig- 
inal organizers  of  the  Union  National  bank, 
of  Mahanoy  City,  a successful  financial  insti- 
tution. He  was  also  president  of  the  Amer- 
ieus  Democratic  club,  of  Pottsville,  now  out 
of  existence,  secretary  of  the  Schuylkill 
County  Bar  Association  and  a member  of  the 
committee  for  examination  of  students  for 
admission  to  the  bar  for  fourteen  years. 
Aside  from  these  Mr.  Wadlinger  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  reporters  for  the  district 
reports— a series  of  legal  records  which, 
since  1891,  have  held  a very  important  place 
in  the  lawr  literature  of  the  state.  In  1889 
he  published  his  well-known  treatise,  the 
“Law  of  Costs  in  Pennsylvania,”  which  has 
received  a very  candid  endorsement  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  state  and  in  which  he 
exhibited  his  ability  as  a clear  and  cogent 
legal  writer.  He  tvas  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  court  procedure,  was  an 
earnest  and  profound  student  of  the  finer  is- 
sues of  legal  jurisprudence,  and  above  all 
bore  an  unblemished  character  for  integrity. 

He  was  at  work  on  a book  entitled  “Fraud- 
ulent Debtor,”  and  had  mapped  out  a work 
on  “Law’  of  Libel.”  On  July  10,  1899,  which 
was  his  forty-first  birthday,  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Schuylkill  county  and  elected 
at  the  November  election  by  a majority  of 
1,872  votes  over  his  opponent,  Judge  D.  C. 
Henning,  the  Republican  candidate.  He  sat 
as  judge  during  the  January  and  March 


terms  of  court  in  the  year  1900.  Although 
very  ill  at  the  March  term,  his  devotion  to 
duty  overrode  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
and  he  remained  on  the  bench. 

His  work  on  the  bench  was  of  the  clearest 
and  most  concise  order.  He  had  delivered 
several  very  important  opinions  and  they 
were  commented  upon  by  all  interested  to  be 
of  exceptional  ability.  In  a new  branch  of 
the  law,  to  wit,  the  culm  damage  suits,  lie 
blazed  a new  path  for  himself,  which  utter- 
ance will  be  followed  by  other  courts  as  be- 
ing the  clearest  exposition  of  the  law  upon 
the  subject  rendered  up  to  date.  This  was 
a decision  in  which  1,200  different  actions 
were  to  be  disposed  of  at  one  time  and  with 
the  cost  of  one  suit  to  the  public,  entailing 
an  immense  saving  to  the  county.  Judge 
Wadlinger  had  also  decided  to  put  an  end  to 
petty  litigation,  with  which  the  courts  of 
Schuylkill  county  are  very  much  hampered 
and  in  such  a case  tried  before  him  he  in- 
dicated clearly  his  position  in  this  matter 
and  followred  it  with  an  opinion. 

His  charges  to  the  jury  were  models,  clear 
and  cogent,  and  his  judgments  upon  matters 
of  law  were  admired  by  all  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  He  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury  as  to  their  duty  as  far  as 
Ihe  law  was  concerned.  The  brightest  pros- 
pects were  predicted  for  him.  and  universal 
sorrow  was  expressed  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  his  home,  No.  514  Mahantongo 
street,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  May  16,  1900. 

(Sketch  by  the  Publishers.) 

Associate  or  lay  judges  of  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty : 

George  Rausch,  Daniel  Yost,  Strange  X. 
Palmer,  George  Rahn,  J.  Huntzinger,  Sr.. 
Samuel  D.  Leib,  Henry  Voute,  Charles  Frail- 
ey,  Sol.  Foster,  Sr.,  Jacob  Hammer,  Benj.  F. 
Pomeroy,  Francis  S.  Hubley,  George  Rahn. 
James  Focht,  Bernard  Reilly,  Benjamin  Heil 
ner,  Jacob  Kline,  Nicholas  Seitzinger. 
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Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
of  1874  this  office  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
Schuylkill  county. 

District  attorneys  of  Schuylkill  county : 
Robert  M.  Palmer,  elected  1850 ; Charle- 
magne Tower,  elected  1853;  Thomas  Ii. 
Walker,  elected  1856 ; Howell  Fisher,  elected 
1859;  Franklin  B.  Gowen  (Guy  E.  Farqu 
liar),  elected  1862;  James  Ellis,  elected  1865; 
Charles  D.  Hippie,  elected  1868 ; James  B. 
Reilly,  elected  1871 ; George  R.  Kaercher, 
elected  1874;  Adolf  AV.  Schalck,  elected  1877 ; 
Joseph  H.  Pomeroy,  elected  1880 ; J.  Harry 
James,  elected  1883;  AV.  John  Whitehouse, 
elected  1886;  Richard  H.  Koch,  elected  1889; 
James  AV.  Ryan,  elected  1892 ; Edgar  W. 
Bechtel,  elected  1895 ; Michael  P.  McLaugh- 
lin, elected  1899 ; Charles  E.  Berger,  elected 
1902. 

Note. — Mr.  Gowen  resigning  in  1864,  Mr. 
Farquhar  was  appointed  by  court  for  the 
balance  of  Mr.  Gowen ’s  term. 

County  solicitors : 

1817-19,  Jas.  B.  Hubley;  1820-21,  John  W. 
Roseberry;  1822-24,  George  Taylor;  1825-39, 
John  Bannan ; 1840-45,  AVm.  B.  Potts;  1846- 
49,  John  Bannan ; 1857,  C.  Tower  (resigned 
April  15)  ; 1850-51,  John  Bannan ; 1852,  Rob- 
ert M.  Palmer;  1853-56,  John  Bannan;  1857- 
58,  F.  AV.  Hughes ; 1859-65,  T.  R,  Bannan ; 
1866-68,  Chas.  D.  Hippie;  1869-71,  Geo.  DeB. 
Keim;  1872-74,  F.  W.  Bechtel;  1875-77,  Hor- 
ace M.  Darling;  1878-80,  Jas.  F.  Minogue; 
1881-82,  AV.  J.  AVhitehouse ; 1882-85,  A.  W. 
Schalck ; 1885-86,  AV.  J.  Whitehouse ; 1886- 
88,  D.  C.  Henning ; 1888-93,  Jas.  F.  Minogue ; 
1893-94,  B.  AV.  Cumming,  Jr. ; 1894-97,  John 
O.  Ulrich;  1897-98,  Chas.  E.  Berger;  1898- 
1900,  Harry  O.  Bechtel:  1900.  Charles  A. 
Snyder. 

Our  law  library  should  be  a matter  of  su- 
preme interest  to  our  bar,  and  we  therefore 
briefly  refer  to  some  legislation  concerning  it. 

The  act  of  May  1,  1861,  P.L.  586,  gave  one- 
quarter  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  levied  in 


this  county  for  the  purchase  of  law  books  for 
the  law  library  for  five  years. 

The  act  of  February  12,  1867,  P.  L.  154, 
gave  one-half  of  all  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  the  purchase  of  law  books  for  our  li- 
brary, under  the  control  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts. 

The  authorities  of  the  county,  however, 
were  so  indifferent  to  the  collection  of  fines 
and  forfeitures  and  forfeited  recognizances 
which,  if  collected,  would  have  created  a 
handsome  fund  for  this  library,  that  the  act 
approved  May  24,  1871,  P.  L.  1133,  estab- 
lished a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the 
law  judges  of  our  court  and  three  members 
of  the  bar,  to  be  annually  appointed  by  them 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  this  board  of  trus- 
tees is  authorized  to  purchase  books,  etc.,  for 
the  library  and  to  draw  warrants  for  the 
payment  thereof  on  the  county  treasurer  up 
to  $3,000  a year. 

This  liberal  allowance,  however,  lasted 
only  for  one  year,  for  the  act  approved  April 
9,  1872,  P.  L.  1090,  while  continuing  this 
board  of  trustees  with  power  to  purchase 
books,  etc.,  and  to  pay  therefor  by  orders 
upon  the  county  treasurer,  limits  their  an- 
nual allowance  to  $1,000,  to  cover  the  salary 
of  the  librarian  and  other  expenses  as  well  as 
new  law  books. 

There  were  hundreds  of  special  laws 
passed  for  Schuylkill  county,  and  the  writer 
hereof  has  a full  and  complete  list  of  them. 
Some  of  them  refer  to  our  courts,  fixing  and 
changing  the  terms  of  the  court,  and  the 
duration  thereof,  and  giving  unto  our  courts 
chancery  and  other  powers,  which  it  was 
deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  con- 
fer upon  them,  including  also  power  to  des- 
ignate certain  periodicals  for  the  publication 
of  legal  notices,  local  laws,  etc.,  and  regulat- 
ing the  doings  and  the  practice  of  the  court ; 
but  it  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  ai’ticle  to  even  refer  to  them,  and,  be- 
sides, most  of  them  have  become  obsolete  by 
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reason  of  recent  general  legislation  upon 
these  various  subjects. 

The  following  is  a roster  of  our  present 
bar,  and  county  officials,  as  published  in  our 
court  calendar : 

President  Judge — ITon.  O.  P.  Bechtel. 
Additional  Law  Judges— Hon.  W.  A.  Marr, 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Shay. 

Orphans’  Court  Judge— Hon.  P.  M.  Dunn. 
Officers— Controller,  IT.  J.  Muldoon ; sher- 
iff, S.  Rowland  Beddall ; protlionotary,  Sam’l 
II.  Gore  ; clerk  of  courts,  Isaac  A.  Ball ; treas- 
urer, P.  J.  Noonan;  recorder,  Jos.  II.  Nichter; 
register  and  clerk  of  the  0.  C,,  T.  S.  Herb ; 
county  surveyor,  John  Kershner;  court  crier, 
Charles  Graber;  commissioners,  F.  R.  Kant- 
ner,  H.  F.  Reber,  Geo.  Opie ; district  attor- 
ney, Chas.  E.  Berger;  deputy  attorney,  J.  M. 
Boone ; assistant  attorney,  W.  F.  Lyons ; 
official  stenographer,  Joseph  F.  Patter- 
son; assistant  stenographer,  IT.  C.  Wilson; 
official  stenographer  0.  C.,  Frank  Dunn ; 
county  solicitor,  C.  A.  Snyder. 

Examining  Committee  for  Admission  to 
Bar— D.  C.  Henning,  John  F.  Whalen,  Geo. 
M.  Roads,  Fergus  G.  Farquhar,  Arthur  J. 
Pilgrim,  Charles  C.  Matten,  M.  M.  Burke. 

Library  Committee— Guy  E.  Farquhar,  E. 
D.  Smith,  A.  AV.  Schalck. 

Commissioners  to  Take  Depositions— 
David  A.  Jones,  Joseph  F.  Patterson,  Martin 

F.  Moore,  S.  G.  M.  ITollopeter,  Jessie  R.  Lit- 
tle, ,Geo.  F.  Krapp,  Annie  S.  Reichart,  AV.  F. 
Leopold,  F.  P.  Krebs,  I.  Y.  Sollenberger,  H. 
C.  Wilson,  Decatur  Moore,  R.  A.  Freiler,  R. 
C.  Knoll,  Ralph  A.  Phillips. 

Resident  Attorneys— Guy  E.  Farquhar, 
Pottsville;  A.  W.  Schalck,  Pottsville;  Fergus 

G.  Farquhar,  Pottsville;  W.  D.  Seltzer,  Potts- 
ville ; F.  AAC  Bechtel,  Pottsville;  James  B. 
Reilly,  Pottsville;  AV.  F.  Shepherd,  Potts- 
ville; D.  C.  Henning,  Pottsville;  Joseph  AV. 
Moyer,  Pottsville;  AAA  J.  AVhiteliouse,  Potts- 
ville ; J.  F.  Whalen,  Pottsville ; S.  H. 
Kaerelier,  Pottsville ; A.  J.  Pilgrim,  Potts- 


ville; J.  R.  Henderson,  Pottsville;  Richard 
If.  Koch,  Pottsville;  J.  Lineaweaver,  Potts- 
ville; James  W.  Ryan,  Pottsville;  E.  D. 
Smith.  Pottsville;  M.  P.  McLaughlin,  Potts- 
ville; Charles  C.  Matten,  Pottsville;  George 
M.  Roads,  Pottsville;  William  Wilhelm, 
Pottsville;  Burd  S.  Edwards,  Pottsville; 
AV.  K.  Woodbury,  Pottsville;  E.  A.  Bed- 
dall, Pottsville;  Charles  E.  Breckons, 
Pottsville;  Norman  S.  Farquhar,  Pottsville; 
Geo.  W.  Ryon,  Pottsville;  Charles  A.  Snyder, 
Pottsville;  S.  Monroe  Enterline,  Pottsville; 
Daniel  W.  Kaerelier,  Pottsville;  B.  W.  Cum- 
mings, Jr.,  Pottsville;  Horace  Bartolomew, 
Pottsville;  Edgar  AV.  Bechtel,  Pottsville; 
George  Dyson,  Pottsville;  George  AV.  Gise, 
Pottsville;  E.  P.  Leuschner,  Pottsville; 
James  W.  Carlin,  Pottsville;  James  J.  Moran, 
Pottsville;  C.  E.  Berger,  Pottsville;  Harry 

O.  Bechtel,  Pottsville;  A.  D.  Knittle, 
Pottsville;  G.  A.  Berner,  Pottsville;  Wm. 
G.  Wells,  Pottsville;  Wm.  M.  Faussett, 
Pottsville;  George  Striegel,  Pottsville;  AVm. 
L.  Kramer,  Pottsville;  John  L.  Stauffer, 
Pottsville;  L.  D.  ITaughawaut,  Pottsville; 
F.  V.  Filbert,  Pottsville;  J.  A.  Noecker, 
Pottsville;  Harry  0.  Haag,  Pottsville;  James 

P.  Flanagan,  Pottsville;  C.  F.  Muehlhof, 
Pottsville;  Irvin  A.  Reed,  Pottsville;  M. 
J.  Fleming,  Pottsville ; Otto  E.  Far- 
quhar, Pottsville;  Walter  G.  Treibly, 
Pottsville ; James  L.  N.  Channell,  Potts- 
ville; R.  Albert  Freiler,  Pottsville;  David 
L.  Thomas,  Pottsville;  John  J.  Kelly, 
Pottsville;  J.  0.  Haas,  Pottsville;  J.  Milton 
Boone,  Pottsville ; J.  F.  Rehrn,  Pottsville ; E. 
Harper  Hoffman,  Pottsville;  Rufus  A.  Dent- 
zer,  Pottsville;  George  M.  Paxson,  Pottsville; 
Morris  H.  Spicker,  Pottsville ; George  AI. 
Kinney,  Pottsville ; Martin  F.  Duffy,  Potts- 
ville; George  Ellis,  Pottsville;  D.  W.  Alt- 
house,  Pottsville ; Jacob  Rothstein,  Potts- 
ville; R.  C.  Collins,  Pottsville;  Carrison  G. 
Breisch,  Ringtown ; Edw.  C.  Bawmann,  Sell. 
Haven;  J.  II.  Filbert,  Sch.  Haven;  Thos.  R. 
Beddall,  Shenandoah ; S.  G.  M.  ITollopeter, 
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Shenandoah;  John  R.  Coyle,  Shenandoah;  M. 
M.  Burke,  Shenandoah ; E.  W.  Shoemaker, 
Shenandoah ; J.  Claude  Brown,  Shenandoah  ; 
Wm.  F.  Lyons,  Shenandoah;  W.  B.  Durkin, 
Shenandoah;  James  J.  Bell,  Shenandoah; 
Jos.  P.  Monoghan,  Shenandoah ; Frank  Toole, 
Shenandoah;  Auber  J.  Robbins,  Shenan- 
doah; Albion  P.  Spinney,  Ashland;  J.  F. 
Minogue,  Ashland ; M.  H.  Wilhelm,  Ashland ; 
C.  0.  Burkert,  Ashland;  W.  C.  Devitt,  Ash- 
land ; George  F.  Krapp,  Ashland ; Alfred  B. 
Garner,  Ashland;  Robert  A.  Reick,  Ashland: 
A.  Leffler,  Ashland ; Geo.  S.  Merrick,  Delano ; 
R.  S.  Bashore,  Tremont ; M.  II.  Moyer,  Or- 
wigsburg;  David  A.  Jones,  Minersville; 
Charles  N.  Brumm,  Minersville;  Win  K. 
Shissler,  Minersville ; IT.  B.  Graeff,  Tama- 
qua ; J.  0.  Ulrich,  Tamaqua ; Frank  P. 
Krebs,  Tamaqua;  Robert  J.  Graeff,  Tama- 
qua;  Thos.  F.  Garrahan,  McAdoo;  Jos.  H. 
Garrahan,  McAdoo ; I.  Y.  Sollenberger, 
Mahanoy  City;  M.  M.  MacMillan,  Mahanoy 
City ; W.  P.  Ramsey,  Mahanoy  City ; Robert 
P.  Swank,  Mahanoy  City ; T.  H.  B.  Lyon, 
Mahanoy  City;  Austin  C.  Sherman,  Mahanoy 
City ; Robert  C.  Smith,  Mahanoy  City ; 
M.  A.  Kilker,  Girardville;  Edw.  Maginnis, 
Girardville;  E.  J.  Webb,  Tower  City. 

A worthy  account  of  the  bar  of  Schuylkill 
county  demands  a pen  that  can  write  his- 
tory, and  a sufficient  number  of  volumes  in 
which  to  publish  it.  This  history  would  be 
unique  and  doubtless  interesting  to  our 
brethren  of  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania.  But  in 
(his  paper  we  will  undertake  to  write  simply 
a few  sketches  that  may  furnish  a glimpse 
into  our  history. 

This  county  has  produced  great  judges 
and  great  lawyers,  yet  they  never  reached 
the  foremost  rank  in  the  political  world  of 
either  the  state  or  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hon.  Francis  W.  Hughes 
attained  the  high  position  of  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  virtue  of  which  office 
lie  was  also  the  superintendent  of  the  public 


schools  of  our  state,  and  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania  ; that  the  Hon.  Janies  Cooper 
became  a member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; that  the  Hon.  James  II.  Campbell  was 
made  minister  to  Sweden;  that  the  Hon. 
Francis  P.  Dewees  was  made  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
Robert  M.  Palmer  minister  to  the  Argentines 
and  Captain  J.  S.  McMicken  appointed  con- 
sul to  Mexico.  The  following  members  of 
our  bar  represented  the  district  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives : Hon. 

James  H.  Campbell,  Hon.  Myer  Strouse,  Hon. 
James  B.  Reilly,  Hon.  John  W.  Ryon,  Hon. 
Charles  N.  Brumm  and  Hon.  James  W.  Ryan. 
Other  than  these  none  of  our  lawyers  have 
been  chosen  to  high  political  preferment  in 
our  national  administration.  In  our  state 
administration,  the  highest  preferment  at- 
tained by  our  members  was  that  of  the  office 
of  State  Senator.  Hon.  Robert  M.  Palmer 
was  at  one  time  the  speaker  of  the  Senate ; 
Hon.  0.  P.  Bechtel  was  later  an  honored 
member  of  that  body ; Hon.  F.  W.  Hughes 
was  also  a member  of  that  body,  as  was  also 
Hon.  John  Hendricks. 

Quite  a number  of  our  members  served  in 
the  loAver  house  of  our  Legislature,  some  of 
them  making  honorable  and  distinguished 
records,  but  we  cannot  stop  here  to  enumer- 
ate them  or  speak  of  their  services  in  detail. 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  mention  the 
names  of  a few  who  held  commissions  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Col. 
James  J.  Seibert,  of  the  gallant  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry;  Col.  Henry  Royer,  of 
the  immortal  Ninety-sixth  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry;  Col.  David  B.  Green,  of 
the  famous  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry;  Major 
James  Ellis,  of  the  immortal  Forty-eighth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry ; Captain 
John  T.  Boyle,  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  and  Captain  Charles  D.  Hip- 
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pie,  of  the  same  regiment.  Nor  shall  we  for- 
get the  honored  name  of  Hon.  John  AV.  Ryon, 
a major  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  the  orig- 
inal Drainesville  Bucktail  Regiment,  All 
these  held  commissions  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, not  to  make  laws  nor  inteipiet 
them,  but  for  the  time  being  to  enforce, 
not  only  the  laws,  but  the  constitution.  In 
this  connection  the  writer  deems  it  fitting 
to  say,  although  we  desire  to  refrain  as 
much  as  possible  from  speaking  of  the 
living,  that  Captain  Charles  N.  Brumm,  of 
the  glorious  Seventy-sixth  Zouave  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Pocotaligo ; Lieut.  Herman  B. 
Graeff,  the  efficient  adjutant  of  his  regiment, 
and  Corporal  A.  AV.  Schalck,  as  also  Messrs. 
L’Velle,  Nash,  Laucks,  Litchenberg,  Thos.  R. 
Beddall,  with  many  others,  go  to  show  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
rebellion.  There  are  many  others  whose 
names  might  here  be  recorded,  but  they  are 
already  enrolled  upon  the  pages  of  our  coun- 
try’s history. 

The  reason  we  say  this  bar  is  unique  is 
because  it  educated  a class  of  judges  and 
lawyers  who  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
land-law  lawyers  all  the  world  over.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the 
reported  cases  of  the  law  on  original  titles, 
tax  titles,  titles  by  adverse  possession,  senior 
and  junior  warrants  for  the  same  land,  in- 
terferences, and  the  like,  he  cannot  fail  to 
come  upon  a Schuylkill  county  case.  AVlien 
he  comes  to  look  up  the  doctrine  of  water 
rights,  whether  upon  the  surface  or  under- 
ground, the  laws  of  mining,  the  duty  that 
the  dominant  property  pwner  owes  to  the 
servient,  the  law  that  regulates  the  property 
of  the  adjoiner,  whether  on  the  surface  or 
underneath,  he  must  fall  upon  a Schuylkill 
county  case.  And  many  of  these  adjudica- 
tions were  not  necessarily  based  upon  prece- 
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dents.  Indeed  in  many  cases  there  were  no 
precedents,  but  these  adjudications  were 
made  by  and  through  the  astuteness  of  the 
Schuylkill  county  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
became  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Many 
of  these  cases  are  cited  and  relied  upon  by 
the  highest  courts  of  America. 

There  was  a field  here  for  a school  for  the 
land-lawyer;  students  came,  and  many  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  that  the  pro- 
fession can  grant.  One  member  of  this  bar, 
the  Hon.  John  AV.  Ryon,  although  serving 
but  a single  term  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  was  the  third  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee.  Another, 
Hon.  Charles  N.  Brumm,  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  claims  in  that  body.  Still 
another,  the  Hon.  James  B.  Reilly,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Pacific  rail- 
roads. 

The  bar  is  zealous  in  providing  itself  with 
an  excellent  working  library.  Under  the 
management  of  the  library  committee,  Guy 
E.  Farquhar,  E.  D.  Smith  and  A.  AV.  Schalck, 
Esqs.,  it  has  reached  almost  3,500  volumes, 
and  compares  very  favorably  with  those  of 
the  larger  counties  of  the  state. 

The  training  and  education  of  the  student 
at  law  is  carefully  conducted.  While  in  for- 
mer years  its  board  of  law  examiners  was  a 
sort  of  temporary  institution,  yet  since  over 
fifty  years  ago  regular  committees  have  been 
appointed  and  they  organize  annually  and 
prescribe  a curriculum  both  for  preliminary 
and  final  study  and  examination.  For  many 
years  the  late  Hon.  John  AV.  Roseberry  acted 
as  its  president,  and.  after  his  decease  Wil- 
liam B.  AVells,  Esq.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter  the  office  was  filled  by  Hon.  D.  C.  Hen- 
ning, who  has  continued  in  that  office  up  to 
the  present.  The  other  members  of  this 
committee  are  John  F.  AVhalen,  Esq.,  Fer- 
gus G.  Farquhar,  Esq.,  George  AI.  Roads, 
Esq.,  Hon.  C.  C.  Matten,  Arthur  J.  Pilgram, 
Esq.,  and  M.  M.  Burke,  Esq.  The  commit- 
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tee  keeps  regular  minutes  of  its  meetings, 
follows  precedents  established,  and  is  a rec- 
ognized institution,  not  only  by  the  bar,  but 
in  the  county  generally.  One  unswerving 
rule  of  the  committee  is  that  it  will  not  pro- 
ceed in  any  final  examination  without  the 
presence  of  the  court.  The  examinations 
are  oral  and  the  president  annually  assigns 
the  various  subjects  to  the  several  members 
of  the  committee,  and  no  examiner  is  guided 
by  either  book  or  paper  held  in  the  hand. 

Without  disparagement  to  either  the  liv- 
ing or  the  dead,  the  following  sketches  of  a 
few  of  our  deceased  lawyers  are  given,  men 
who  were  among  the  foremost  of  our  bar,  be- 
loved at  home  and  honored  abroad,  and  their 
legal  acumen  and  skill  as  trial  lawyers,  and 
when  arguing  before  the  higher  tribunals, 
won  for  them  a state,  and,  for  some,  a na- 
tional reputation. 

Besides  these  there  were  quite  a number 
of  others  of  prominence  and  ability,  and 
whose  memory  is  cherished  by  our  bar,  but  it 
is  impossible  in  a work  of  this  limited  char- 
acter to  speak  of  all  of  them,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a few  of  the  shining  lights  of  our  pro- 
fession is  no  disparagement  to  the  others 
not  specially  mentioned. 

The  Law  Association  of  Schuylkill  county 
was  formed  in  1902.  It  is  officered  by  a 
chancellor,  vice  chancellor,  a secretary  and 
treasurer.  A board  of  censors  consisting  of 
a committee  of  seven  members  is  annually 
appointed.  It  has  already  given  promise  of 
being  a valuable  auxiliary  to  the  bar. 

Christopher  Loeser  (1793-1865).  An  en- 
sign in  the  American  army  in  the  war  of 
1812,  afterwards  a general  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  this 
bar  July  31,  A.  D.  1821.  There  were  other 
good  lawyers  here  then,  but  he  soon  rose  to 
distinction  and  for  many  years  he  has  been 
known  as  the  patriarch  of  this  bar.  After 
he  had  fully  ripened  into  his  recognized  po- 
sition the  unfurling  of  his  flag  meant  that 


the  best  talent  of  the  country  must  meet  him 
in  the  legal  forum.  This,  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  interests  involved,  brought  to 
‘our  local  court  the  best  talent  of  the  coun- 
try. That  knight  who  fell  beneath  his  lance 
and  even  that  knight  who  rarely  unhorsed 
him  would  both  exclaim  that  they  had  met 
here  in  these  mountains  a foeman  worthy  of 
their  steel.  He  Avas  in  his  day  (and  I do  not 
think  that  day  is  yet  past)  the  greatest  land 
lawyer  in  Pennsylvania.  His  power  of  rea- 
soning before  the  court  in  banc,  his  elo- 
quence  before  the  jury,  and  his  careful  pol- 
itic conduct  of  his  cause  made  him  so  for- 
midable that  with  even  the  weaker  case  he 
seemed  to  have  the  stronger.  When  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  ridicule  a case  out.  of 
court  he  could  do  it  with  the  grace  of  a 
French  dancing  master.  In  physique  he  was 
not  a fashion  plate  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  although  he  was  the  plain  pre- 
cise gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
of  medium  stature,  squarely  built,  his  face 
large  and  features  well  cut,  his  forehead 
prominent  and  his  eye  keen  and  full  of  lang- 
uage. He  was  a man  of  most  positive  char- 
acter and  stamped  his  personality  upon  every 
act  or  scene  in  which  he  took  a part.  He 
was  ever  at  his  ease  and  nothing  could  shake 
or  move  him.  He  was  the  first  general  solic- 
itor of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad 
Company.  Whenever  it  was  learned  that 
Christopher  Loeser  would  make  a speech  to 
either  court  or  jury  in  an  important  case  he 
always  had  a full  audience  to  listen  to  him. 
He  had  such  a fund  of  law-learning  for  the 
court*  and  wit  and  humor  for  the  jury,  that 
he  always  held  his  opponent  in  fear  and 
dread  of  the  issue.  His  speech  Avas  plain 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  garnished  Avith  figures  and 
metaphors  that  no  man  could  choose  but 
hear.  His  logic  so  clear  that  he  could  lay 
the  laAV  that  governed  his  case  before  the 
court  Avith  a clearness  that  could  not  fail  to 
reach  truth.  He  Avas  a lawyer  of  forcible 
speech  and  logic.  He  held  his  case  in  his 
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hand  while  trying  it.  He  cited  few  au- 
thorities, dwelt  more  upon  legal  principles, 
developing  them  and  fitting  them  to  his 
cause.  Those  who  in  more  recent  years  have* 
heard  the  late  Hon.  William  M.  Meredith  in 
the  argument  of  a legal  proposition  are  re- 
minded of  Christopher  Loeser.  Governor 
Simon  Snyder  made  him  an  ensign  in  the 
American  army  when  he  was  still  a youth ; 
his  natural  endowments  and  his  industry 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  not 
only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  America. 

George  Wildman  Farquhar  was  born  about 
the  year  1800  arid  was  educated  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  law  under 
John  Sergeant,  and  Avas  admitted  to  the 
courts  of  that  city.  About  the  year  1825  he 
came  to  Schuylkill  county,  where  he  resided 
and  practiced  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
February,  1846.  During  all  the  time  he  re- 
sided in  this  county  he  Avas  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  Avas 
conspicuous  not  only  for  his  learning  of  the 
laAV,  and  his  ability  in  the  conduct  of  cases, 
but  also  as  a gifted  orator.  He  Avas  the  first 
attorney  in  Schuylkill  county  for  the  Phila- 
delphia & Reading  Railroad  Company  and 
Avas  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Pottsville.  He 
represented  also  a large  number  of  persons 
interested  in  valuable  coal  lands  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  for  a number  of  years  was  the  deputy 
attorney  general  for  the  county,  an  office  cor-* 
responding  to  the  present  district  attorney. 
An  honorable  and  distinguished  posterity 
survives  him  at  this  bar,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
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Guy  E.  Farquhar,  is  its  senior  active  mem- 
ber, and  is  the  chancellor  of  the  Laiv  Asso- 
ciation of  Schuylkill  county,  and  another 
son,  Fergus  G.  Farquhar,  also  a prominent 
member  of  our  bar.  His  son.  Norman  H. 
Farquhar,  is  a rear  admiral  in  the  United 
States  navy ; and  another  son,  Frank  Farqu- 
har, now  deceased,  was  a captain  in  the  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  United  States  regular 
army  during  the  Civil  war, 


Hon.  John  Bannan  (1795-1868).  A hero  of 
the  war  of  1812.  For  many  years  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  bar.  Self  made,  but  well 
made.  He  was  more  particularly  allied  to 
the  land  law  and  many  of  the  titles  to  the 
most  Araluable  coal  lands  in  Schuylkill 
county  passed  through  his  hands.  He  was 
of  splendid  physique  and  fine  bearing.  A 
man  respected  and  honored  throughout  the 
state.  He  Avas  a forcible  speaker,  a powerful 
advocate  and  a Avise  and  safe  counsellor. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession  and  to 
his  family.  He  Avas  impregnable  in  the  right, 
a true  patriot,  and  a knight  of  honor  and 
integrity.  He  lived  to  a ripe  old  age  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  the 
reward  which  his  service  to  his  country,  his 
profession  and  to  his  community  entitled 
him. 

Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Cumming  (1808-1897). 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  \Aras  probably  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  laA\ryers  of  this  or  any 
other  bar  of  this  state.  He  Avas  a student, 
not  only  of  the  laAV,  but  of  history  and  a 
lover  of  the  classics  in  literature.  He  Avas  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  announced  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  to  become  an  original  laAv- 
ver,  an  architect  in  his  profession,  and  not 
remain  a mere  tradesman,  one  must  be  a stu- 
dent of  history  and  of  literature.  Not  gifted 
Avith  the  eloquence  of  a Bartholomew,  the 
suavity  of  a Hughes,  the  ponderness  of  a 
Ryon,  but  withal  in  many  instances  as  potent 
and  as  powerful  as  any  of  these.  He  held  a 
fund  of  elementary  principles  Avhich  ahvavs 
came  to  his  aid.  He  could  lay  grounds  for  a 
legal  proposition  which  though  at  first,  not 
apparently  pointing  to  the  germ  Avould  grad- 
ually develop  into  a recognized  principle 
which  gloAved  with  the  light  of  its  inherent 
truth.  Tie  Avas  a quiet  man  and  unassuming, 
but  as  fearless  as  a lion.  He  held  in  reserve 
a fund  of  legal  lore  that  no  matter  Avhat  be- 
tided  in  the  trial  of  his  cause,  he  could  al 
ways  draAV  from  it  so  as  to  give  him  eas.A 
play  against  his  opponent.  He  lived  to  a 
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great  old  age  and  was  for  many  years  the 
oldest  member  of  our  bar. 

Hon.  Francis  W.  Hughes  (1817-1885). 
There  probably  never  stood  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania forum  a more  graceful  and  symmetri- 
cal figure.  Of  medium  size,  dignified  bear- 
ing, graceful  and  charming  in  manner  and 
speech,  a keen  expressive  eye,  bis  face  and 
forehead  bore  the  one  word  “intellect.”  No 
man  stood  in  bis  presence  without  feeling  in- 
wardly that  he  stood  before  a great  man. 
Possessed  of  natural  endowments  of  the  high- 
est order,  with  ambition  and  unfailing  in- 
dustry, he  developed  into  one  of  the  very 
foremost  court  and  jury  lawyers  in  our  state 
and  nation.  He  could  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  step  out  of  an  assault  and  battery  case 
and  step  into  an  ejectment  case  involving 
millions  of  dollars  with  equal  grace  and  as- 
surance that  he  knew  the  ground  on  which 
he  trod.  He  was  considered  by  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  our  profession  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  generally  equipped  lawyer  that  the 
Pennsylvania  bar  ever  produced.  He  was 
the  earnest  advocate,  the  polished  orator. 
Quick  to  perceive  and  retrieve  his  own  error, 
lie  would  pounce  upon  that  of  his  opponent 
as  the  eagle  darts  upon  its  prey.  For  a pe- 
riod of  over  forty  years  few  important  cases 
were  tried  in  our  courts  but  that  he  sat  at 
one  of  the  counsel  tables.  The  Girard  will 
case,  Munson  against  Tryon  and  many  other 
celebrated  coal  land  cases  in  Pennsylvania 
were  his.  Innumerable  murder  trials,  in- 
cluding the  “Mollie  Maguire”  cases  of  this 
and  the  surrounding  counties  fell  to  his  lot. 
Suave,  urbane,  genial  in  his  manner,  of  an 
active  nervous  temperament,  though  always 
calm,  cool  and  collected.  A thorough  logi- 
cian, a powerful  speaker  in  the  forum,  on  the 
platform  or  on  the  stump.  It  is  conceded 
that  he  was  easily  the  leader  of  this  bar  for 
many  years. 

Hon.  John  W.  Ryon  (1828-1901).  Soldier 
and  lawyer,  Plain,  bhmt,  brusque  and  pow- 


erful in  form,  carriage  and  expression,  yet 
gentle  as  a lamb.  Fear  and  trepidation 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  forum  were  to  him 
strangers.  He  was  plain  in  his  appearance 
and  plain  in  his  speech,  not  a polished  ora- 
tor, but  a most  potent  and  powerful  one, 
whether  before  the  court  or  the  jury.  He 
was  kind,  generous  and  gentle,  but  woe  be- 
tide that  witness,  that  lawyer,  or  that  court 
that  trod  too  harshly  on  his  toes  or  aroused 
.his  ire.  He  was  a great  law  reader,  caring 
little  for  history  and  less  for  general  litera- 
ture. He  was  a powerful  lawyer  before  the 
court  in  bane  and  stood  his  ground  as  easily 
and  fearlessly  before  the  majestic  supreme 
court  of  his  state  and  of  the  nation  as  before 
his  local  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  As  an 
ejectment  lawyer  he  was  the  peer  of  the 
greatest  in  the  land.  He  was  engaged  in 
many  of  the  most  important  “ejectments  on 
original  titles”  in  the  various  courts  of  our 
state,  and  many  of  the  land  marks  and  monu- 
ments of  our  land  law  bear  the  blaze  made 
by  his  axe.  He  Avas,  hoAvever,  equally  great 
and  poAverful  and  eminent  in  the  criminal  as 
AA^ell  as  in  the  civil  courts,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  Avas  not  only  the  nes'cor,  but  the 
recognized  leader,  of  our  bar.  He  preferred 
the  argument  to  the  court  to  the  speech  to 
the  jury.  If  he  had  a colleague  he  Avould 
almost  invariably  avoid  the  speech,  although 
himself  a powerful  jury  speaker.  He  Avas 
possessed  of  a fund  of  quaint  humor  which 
so  Avell  accorded  with  his  OAvn  personality 
that  the  group  which  so  frequently  sat  about 
him  might  havTe  been  called  a laughing  con- 
vention. 

He  was  born  in  Elkland,  Tioga  county. 
Pennsylvania,  March  4.  1825.  and  Avas  a son 
of  Judge  John  Ryon  and  a grandson  of  John 
Ryon.  He  received  an  academic  education  at 
Millville,  N.  Y.,  and  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  Hon.  James  Lowry  of 
the  latter  place.  He  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Tioga  county  in  1846  and  soon  after  opened 
an  office  at  LaAvreneeville,  In  1850  he  Avas 
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elected  district  attorney  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  was  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  and  filled  the  office  six  consecutive 
years.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
he  hastily  supported  the  government  and 
did*  all  in  his  power  to  engage  enlistments 
and  raise  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  flag. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  raising  Com- 
pany A of  the  famous  Bucktails.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  paymaster  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve  corps,  and  held  that  position 
one  year.  In  March,  1863,  Mr.  Ryon  re- 
moved to  Pottsville,  where  he  resided  until 
his  decease.  He  represented  the  thirteenth 
district  in  Congress  one  term  and  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Palmer  (1820-1863).  An 
eloquent  and  distinguished  lawyer  and 
statesman.  He  was  probably  the  most  elo- 
quent speaker  of  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania 
that  ever  graced  that  chair,  a man  of  splen- 
did bearing  and  grace  of  manner  and  speech, 
an  industrious  student,  a profound  thinker, 
he  easily  ranked  with  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  state.  - On  his  way  home  from  his  post 
as  minister  to  the  Argentines,  he  died  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  Many  of  his  public 
addresses  upon  public  questions  and  matters 
of  state  adorn  the  literature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  James  H.  Campbell  (1820-1895).  A 
distinguished  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  Schuyl- 
kill and  Philadelphia.  A member  of  Con- 
gress,' Minister  to  Sweden,  statesman,  a mil- 
itary officer  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  enjoying  a lucrative 
practice  and  a splendid  orator  of  the  florid 
style.  Dignified  and  graceful  in  manner  and 
in  speech,  a thorough  patriot  and  pronounced 
in  his  convictions,  he  lived  into  ripe  old  age. 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
among  those  upon  whom  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln relied  for  advice  and  counsel  as  well  as 
to  aid  in  fostering  and  cherishing  a loyal 
spirit  throughout  the  north  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  rebellion, 


Hon.  Lin  Bartholomew  (1835-1880).  A sol- 
dier, a lawyer  and  an  orator.  His  eloquence 
was  a poem.  When  he  spoke  his  whole  body 
spoke.  He  could  convulse  a jury  with  laugh- 
ter, and  at  the  next  instant  move  them  to 
tears.  He  was  eminently  a criminal  law- 
yer. No  murder  trial  was  fully  equipped 
without  his  presence.  He  could  grasp  a 
proposition  and  marshal  the  facts  that  bore 
upon  it  with  an  aptitude  that  seemed  born 
both  of  instinct  and  of  genius.  No  criminal 
so  deep-dyed  but  that  he  could  discover  his 
motive  and  his  crime  mirrored  in  the  mind  of 
this  master.  While  not  a profound  student, 
yet  he  read  much.  Many  years  ago  the 
writer  sat  at  the  home  of  a United  States 
senator  while  the  ballot  for  his  election  was 
taking  place.  There  were  gathered  there 
probably  a dozen  leading  men  of  our  state. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  the  unanimous  thought  that 
“Lin,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  convention 
speaker  they  had  ever  heard  in  all  their  ex- 
perience. It  is  a conceded  fact  that  his 
speech  in  which  he  nominated  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Sterrett  for  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Pennsylvania  defeated  the  nomination  of  Ex- 
Chief  Justice  Agnew,  who  had  been  slated 
for  that  place  in  the  Republican  convention 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  the  year  1877.  He  was 
keen,  quick-witted,  broad  and  had  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  human  nature.  Had 
he  lived  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  and 
nation  would  have  sought  him  out  for  high 
political  preferment. 

Hon.  Franklin  B.  Gowen  (1832-1889). 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  men  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  ever  produced.  He  was  a 
great  man,  a great  lawyer,  a polished  and 
eloquent  speaker  and  was  great  in  business 
affairs.  After  a most  successful  professional 
career  in  this  county  and  afterwards  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  lie  was  made  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Rail- 
road Company  as  also  of  the  coal  and  iron 
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company  bearing  that  name.  He  was  liber- 
ally educated  and  wonderfully  endowed  and 
possessed  of  a most  remarkable  retentive 
memory,  and  it  took  but  a very  few  years 
to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bar  of 
the  state.  By  means  of  employing  detectives 
and  taking  personal  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, he  broke  up  that  terror  of  the  anthra- 
cite mining  region,  the  “Mollie  Maguires.” 
He  was  keen,  quick,  and  industrious,  but 
above  all  a profound  thinker,  a brilliant 
orator,  and  a most  forcible  and  convincing 
logician  and  speaker.  Whilst  frank  and 
free  in  his  manner,  he  was  high-toned  and 
sensitive,  and  of  a retiring  disposition  and 
lived  in  his  profession,  his  business  and  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  was  due  to  his 
foresight  that  the  Reading  system  is  to-day 
the  great  factor  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade. 

Had  he  not  left  his  profession  and  made 
the  sacrifices  he  did  to  serve  the  great  cor- 
poration whose  general  counsel  he  Avas  for 
years,  he  would  certainly  have  permanently 
established  himself  among  the  foremost  and 
greatest  lawyers  of  the  nation. 

Hon.  Thomas  R.  Bannan  (1828-1878).  A 
graduate  of  Yale,  a most  scholarly  lawyer, 
a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1872-3.  He  was  genial,  amiable  and  good. 
He  had  a lucrative  practice  and  held  the 
confidence  of  all  the  world  that  knew  him. 
His  memory  still  lingers  about  this  bar  as 
the  fragrance  of  a sweet  blossom.  He  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  Avho  are  some- 
times called  “Nature’s  Noblemen.” 

George  R.  Kaercher,  Esq.  (1845-1890). 
In  the  more  recent  generation  of  lawyers 
none  at  this  bar  nor  probably  at  any  other 
bar  in  the  state  gained  higher  distinction 
than  George  Ringgold  Kaercher.  An  indus- 
trious student,  an  indefatigable  and  un- 
fiinching  worker,  possessed  of  a clear,  bright 
and  logical  mind,  he  turned  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Lafayette  college  to  great  account, 
fie  was  the  efficient  district  attorney  who 


prosecuted  the  “Mollie  Maguire”  organiza- 
tion and  its  members  to  conviction  and  the 
severest  penalty  inflicted  by  the  laAv.  He 
early  won  distinction  at  the  local  bar,  then 
in  our  supreme  court  and  state,  and  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  high  and  important 
offices  of  general  solicitor  for  the  Philadel- 
phia & Reading  Railroad  and  Coal  & Iron 
company.  He  was  the  fifth  lawyer  of  this 
bar  to  hold  these  positions.  He  Avas  an  ex- 
cellent trial  lawyer,  AAffiether  before  the 
court  in  banc  or  the  jury.  He  never  entered 
upon  a trial  without  having  a diligently  and 
fully  prepared  case.  He  Avas  beloved  by 
eA’ery  one  Avho  kneAV  him.  When  the  neAvs 
came  that  he  Avas  one  of  the  victims  of  that 
aAvful  calamity,  the  wreck  of  a raihvay  pas- 
senger train  at  Slioemakersville,  Berks 
county,  Pa.,  in  September,  1890,  a gloom  fell 
upon  this  community  which  is  not  yet  lifted 
eAmn  to  this  day.  Although  stricken  doAvn 
in  middle  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
reer, he  had  already  Avon  a place  that  feAv 
can  attain  in  the  rounded  period  of  three 
score  and  ten. 

Hon.  James  Ellis,  born  in  1835,  died  in 
1897,  was  a man  who  loved,  revered  and 
honored  his  profession. 

He  Avas  a gallant  soldier,  and  rallied  his 
neighbors  to  the  front  immediately  itpon  the 
firing  upon  Port  Sumter  AArhile  still  a youth  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  later  on  as  captain 
and  quartermaster  of  the  gallant  Forcy- 
eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. He  Avas  later  commissioned  a major 
in  the  United  States  service,  but  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862  and  some  of  the  later 
campaigns  so  impaired  his  health  that  he 
could  not  be  present  at  the. surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox. 

His  record  as  a brave  and  gallant  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  country  of  his  adoption  Avill 
ever  be  an  honor  to  him  and  credit  to  this 
community,  our  state  and  nation 
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Major  James  Ellis  was  one  of  the  group  of 
lawyers  who  ga.ve  to  the  Schuykill  county 
bar  its  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 

While  lie  was  not  as  well  known  in  the  pro- 
fession outside  of  our  county  as  some  of  the 
others,  Hughes,  Gowen,  Bartholomew  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, a well-read  lawyer  and  an  ornament  to 
the  profession. 

He  was  district  attorney  of  our  county 
and  later  on  was  in  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  body  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  factors  in  all  its  functions, 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  powers 
of  the  administrations  in  his  state  and  nation. 

From  1872  until  the  date  of  his  death,  he 
was  solicitor  in  Schuykill  county  for  the 
Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  affiliated  companies,  and  gave 
almost  his  entire  time  to  their  business. 

He  was  a delegate  at  large  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Pennsylvania  in  1872- 
78. 

lie  was  frequently  called  to  act  as  dele- 
gate at  large  to  the  national  Democratic  con- 
vention, and  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation a potent  factor  in  bringing  about  re- 
sults in  the  conventions,  notably  the  first 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland.  He  was  in- 
deed among  the  first  and  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  a number 
of  the  national  Democratic  conventions  held 
since  1880. 

He  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  but  al- 
ways genial  and  lovable.  His  sudden  demise 
was  deeply  mourned  by  this  bench  and  bar, 
by  this  community  and  by  the  state  and  all 
felt  that  a good  man  was  taken  away  from 
this  section  of  the  state  when  he  was  laid 
away  in  the  tomb. 

Hon.  Meyer  Strov.se,  born  in  Germany  in 
1825,  came  to  this  country  with  bis  parents 
in  his  infancy,  and  was  raised  in  Pottsville, 
where  his  father,  Moses  Strouse,  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  mercantile  business  on 
Centre  street.  Young  Meyer  also  first  fol- 
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lowed  mercantile  pursuits,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  as  journalist  and  author  on  va- 
rious newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities,  until  he  read  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  He  was 
quite  a linguist  and  a ready  and  forcible 
speaker  both  in  the  German  and  English 
languages,  as  also  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man dialect,  and  was  for  years  a very  popu- 
lar campaign  speaker,  but  equally  powerful 
when  pleading  to  a jury  in  the  courts,  and 
being  a man  of  good  address,  intelligence, 
vim  and  push,  he  soon  acquired  a prominent 
position  at  the  bar  and  was  for  many  years 
the  special  representative  of  the  German  ele- 
ment at  the  bar,  enjoying  a large  clientage 
among  his  German  and  German-American 
friends  and  also  with  the  other  elements  of 
our  people. 

He  became  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Congress  in  the  district  then  composed  of 
Schuylkill  and  Lebanon  counties,  in  1862, 
and,  although  partisan  feelings  then  ran 
high  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Civil  war,  Mr. 
Strouse  was  a pronounced  union  or  war  Dem- 
ocrat, and  strongly  favored  the  support  of 
the  national  government  in  its  great  peril  at 
that  time,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  that:  year  by  a hand- 
some majority  over  the  then  incumbent,  the 
Hon.  James  H.  Campbell. 

During  his  first,  term  Mr.  Strouse  re- 
mained a pronounced  war  democrat  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  government,  and  was 
also  a warm  friend  of  the  soldiers  and  espe- 
cially the  boys  from  Schuylkill  county,  for 
whom  he  did  great  service  and  many  acts  of 
kindness  while  at  the  national  capitol,  look- 
ing after  their  welfare  wherever  lie  could.  So 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he,  was 
re-elected,  in  1864.  notwithstanding  the  Civil 
war  then  still  raged  fiercely.  He  served  his 
second  term  with  as  much  fidelity  to  the 
union  and  to  his  constituents  as  the  first, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he 
retired  from  office.  He  was  not  a candidate 
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for  re-election,  but  returned  to  tlie  practice 
of  his  profession  and  continued  therein,  but 
his  health  soon  after  began  to  fail  so  that  he 
lingered  for  some  years  until  relieved  by 
death  in  1878. 

Fergus  G.  Farquhar  is  a native  of  Schuyl- 
kill county,  born  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 
1845,  to  George  and  Amelie  Farquhar.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  lawyer  who  located 
in  Schuylkill  county  at  the  time  Avhen  the 
mining  of  coal  was  being  first  developed,  his 
mother  was  a German  of  noble  birth  whose 
family  emigrated  to  the  United  States  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  having  sacrificed 
the  family  estate  in  equipping  a regiment 
for  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Young  Fergus  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Pottsville.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1860, 
but  the  Civil  war  preventing  his  complet- 
ing his  stirdies  there,  he  subsequently  took 
a full  course  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, graduating  from  the  law  department 
of  that  institution  August  11,  1865,  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  juris,  after  which  he  spent 
one  year  in  the  office  of  Hon.  F.  W.  Hughes, 
who  was  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  noted 
and  highly  respected  lawyers,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Schuylkill  county  bar  in  April, 
1866.  There  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  and  has  continued  alone  ever  since,  his 
practice  being  of  the  general  character, 
comprising  every  branch  of  the  law  in  the 
state  and  United  States  courts,  and  involves 
many  cases  of  importance,  in  Avhich  his  suc- 
cess lias  given  him  the  reputation  of  an  able, 
versatile  and  worthy  practitioner. 

Mr.  Farquhar  is  a member  of  and  coun- 
sellor for  the  Tax  Payers’  association  of 
Schuylkill  county  and  an  independent  Dem- 
ocrat, who  has  never  sought  or  held  a po- 
litical office. 

(Sketch  by  the  Publishers.) 

Facetia  of  the  Bar.  An  execution  upon 
which  a colliery  was  levied  was  stayed  by  a 
rule  to  open  the  judgment,  lien  of  levy  to 


remain.  The  case  hung  fire  for  a number  of 
weeks  upon  dilatory  and  other  motions  un- 
til finally  the  oats  and  other  provender  for 
the  mine  mules  ran  out  and  the  sheriff 
feared  that  the  necessary  outlay  for  prov- 
ender might  not  be  allowed  as  taxable  costs. 
After  another  heated  discussion  among 
some  half  dozen  of  our  most  prominent  law- 
yers the  sheriff’s  counsel,  an  original  wit. 
arose  and  said:  “I  am  tired  of  hearing  all 
this  lawyer  talk.  I want  to  announce  that 
the  hay  and  oats  are  all  eaten  up  by  the 
mine  mules.  I cannot  advise  the  sheriff'  to 
buy  any  more  unless  the  outlay  be  allowed 
by  the  parties  as  taxable  costs  on  the  execu- 
tion. I do  think,  however,  that  the  court 
should  allow  these  poor  mules  hay  and  oats 
enough  to  last  until  these  jackasses  get 
through  braying  in  court.”  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  court  and  everybody  else 
broke  out  into  a shout  of  laughter,  the  argu- 
ment ceased,  and  not  a single  mule  starved. 

Scene — Criminal  Court. 

Lawyer  X. — Private  counsel  for  common- 
wealth. 

Lawyer  Y.— Counsel  for  defendant. 

(After  acrimonious  debate.) 

Lawyer  Y.— Whom  do  you  represent,  sir  ? 

Lawyer  X.  — The  commonwealth,  sir. 

Lawyer  A".  (Lifting  up  his  hands  and 
looking  toward  heaven) — “Then  God  save 
the  commonwealth  and  this  honorable 
court.  ’ ’ 

As  a pious  old  judge  emerged  from  our 
court  room  the  writer  met  him.  The  judge 
said:  “I  had  to  decide  that  case  against 

Lawyer  A.,  and  I hated  to  do  it.  I do  not 
mind  his  damning  the  court,  but  I do  so 
abominably  hate  that  foul  name  he  always 
calls  me  whenever  I decide  a case  against 
him.” 

Once  upon  a time  there  dwelt  with  us  at 
our  bar  a son  of  Erin’s  Isle,  who  said  he  had 
“matreeculated  at  Trinity,  Dooblin.”  It 
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was  said  of  him  that  he  usually  breakfasted 
on  a broiled  speller  and  definer,  and  dined 
on  roast  Webster’s  unabridged  dictionary. 
At  any  rate  he  seemed  afflicted  with  some 
such  disease  as  “Verbosity,”  whatever  that 
may  be.  When  he  spoke  to  a jury  (which 
he  could  do  with  astounding  success  in  ver- 
dict getting)  these  lines  of  Goldsmith  would 
readily  apply: 

“While  words  of  learned  length  and  thun- 
dering sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around.” 

Surely  literature  suffered  a severe  blow 
when  these  speeches  were  allowed  to  vanish ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  corailed  by  the 
stenographer.  If  the  reader  have  a lively 
imagination  he  may  be  able  to  picture  to 
himself  one  of  these  speeches  from  the  basis 
of  a cool,  calm  conversation  from  this  indi- 
vidual. This,  for  instance : 

“I  think  Charlie  will  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress this  time.  That  is  my  opinion.  If  he 
isn’t,  then  I am  most  egregiously  misin- 
formed, or  most  colossally  mistaken.” 

After  the  jury  was  called  on  an  indict- 
ment for  the  larceny  of  some  mine  picks,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a descendant  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who 
sat  by  him  discovered  a flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment. He  moved  to  quash  and  the  court  sus- 
tained his  motion.  This  lawyer  whom  we 
will  call  Lawyer  B.  then  turning  to  his  client 
said:  “You  can  now  go  home,  you  are 

free.”  The  astounded  defendant  looked  up 
in  amazement,  was  in  fact  stunned  at  this 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  “You  can  go 
now,”  repeated  the  lawyer.  He  then  arose 
and  walked  across  the  bar  on  tip  toe.  When 
he  reached  the  little  wicket  leading  to  the 
main  aisle,  he  halted  and  turning  about 
faced  his  lawyer  and  the  court  as  well,  and 
cried  in  a voice  heard  by  the  hundreds  who 
sat  there:  “Lawyer  B.,  Lawyer  B.,  fwhat 

shall  I do  wid  de  picks?” 


Two  of  our  most  prominent  lawyers  were 
opposed  in  an  action  of  assumpsit.  Lawyer 
G.  tried  to  interject  the  fact  of  fraud 
throughout  the  entire  trial  which  Lawyer  D. 
refuted.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  fraud  by 
C.  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  and  he  made 
a most  forcible  plea.  D.,  in  summing  up, 
did  it  in  about  the  following  language:  “My 
friend  and  I have  been  trying  lawsuits  in 
this  court  for  over  thirty  years.  In  all  my 
experience  with  him  I do  not  know  that  I 
ever  tried  a case  with  him  in  which  he  did 
not  shout  ‘fraud.’  One  would  think  he  is 
the  only  living  honest  man  on  earth.  His 
case  reminds  me  of  a story  about  a certain 
doctor.  This  doctor  held  a diploma,  but 
whether  it  was  bogus  or  not  I never  knew. 
I might  say,  however,  that  I never  saw 
Lawyer  C. ’s  certificate,  and  if  he  has  one  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  bogus  or  not.  I 
suppose  though  he  will  show  it  to  you  before 
you  retire.  But  this  doctor  took  great  pride 
in  asserting  that  he  could  cure  all  his  pa- 
tients. None  ever  died  on  his  hands.  AVhen 
asked  how  he  effected  these  marvelous  cures 
he  said:  ‘Well,  I do  not  claim  to  under- 

stand all  the  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
but  when  a patient  comes  to  me  I throw 
him  into  fits,  and  I am  “hell  on  fits.”  ’ So 
with  Lawyer  C.,  Avhen  he  gets  hold  of  a law 
suit  he  wants  to  throw  it  into  ‘fraud’  be- 
cause he  claims  he  is  ‘hell  on  fraud.’  ” 

Apropos  to  the  ancient  sheep  stealing  case 
in  which  the  defendant  bah-bahed  himself 
free  on  the  ground  of  insanity  and  bah- 
bahed  himself  out  of  paying  his  lawyer,  we 
have  this.  Defendant  was  indicted  for  ut- 
tering counterfeit  money.  He  employed  one 
of  our  best  and  most  prominent  lawyers  to 
defend  him  and  paid  him  a retainer  of  the 
“current  coin  of  the  realm.”  After  he  was 
acquitted  he  tinned  to  his  learned  counsel 
and  thanked  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
to  show  that  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
were  sincere  he  placed  into  his  hands  quite 
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a number  of  national  bank  notes  and  of 
high  denomination.  When  on  the  following 
morning  the  prominent  lawyer  went  to  his 
bank  to  deposit  the  same  the  teller  shunned 
these  same  bills  and  said  they  were  counter- 
feit. The  lawyer  learned  later  that  his  client 
had  departed  on  a railway  train  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  leaving  no  address. 

The  action  was  Trespass,  the  plaintiff  a 
Pennsylvania  German  farmer,  the  defendant 
a township,  the  charge,  damages  for  injuries 
to  plaintiff’s  horse  by  reason  of  dangerous 
condition  of  defendant’s  road  or  highway. 

Scene,  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Plain- 
tiff on  the  witness  stand.  His  lawyer,  D., 
seated  at  the  counsel  table.  Everything  else 
as  usual. 

Lawyer  D. — “Now  tell  the  court  and  jury 
whether  or  not  your  horse  was  worthless 
after  you  recovered  him  from  the  wreck.” 

Witness— ‘‘Veil,  I guess  he  vos;  I know  he 


vos  vorth  much  less  ven  I got  him  on  de 
road  after  I got  him  out  from  dem  damn 
rocks  and  bushes  ovver,  he  vos  awful  bad, 
hurted.” 

Lawyer  D.— “That  is  not  the  question  I 
ask  you  (rising  from  his  chair  and  ap- 
proaching the  witness).  I want  you  to  s£y 
whether  or  not  that  horse  was  worthless 
after  the  accident.” 

Witness — “Veil,  yes,  dot  is  vot  I vont  to 
say  before.  He  vos  vorth,  I dinks,  yes,  I 
sware  a good  bit  less  ven  I picked  him  up 
and  put  him  on  de  road  again.  I guess  I 
know  if  a horse  is  good  if  he  is  hurted.  I 
guess.  ’ ’ 

Lawyer  D.  (excitedly) —“Why  don’t  you 
answer  my  question?” 

Befuddled  Witness — “Ich  denk  dhu 

daitched’s  mehr  besser  in  Deitsch  sawga. 
Ich  kon  nimme  so  gut  English.” 

The  court  interpreter  was  called  and  the 
case  moved  quietly  on. 
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SNYDER  COUNTY 

BY  HORACE  ALLEMAN 


Snyder  county,  together  with  its  judicial 
government,  had  their  organization  in  the 
year  1855.  At  that  time  the  territory  now 
embraced  within  its  borders  was  separated 
from  the  county  of  Union,  and  by  the  twen- 
tieth section  of  act  of  assembly,  approved 
March  2,  1855,  it  was  enacted,  “That  all 
suits  wherein  persons  residing  in  the  new 
county  were  defendants  and  which  were 
pending  and  undetermined  in  the  courts  of 
Union  county  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1855,  should  be  transferred  to  the  respective 
courts  of  Snyder  county. 

The  terms  of  court  were  fixed  for  the 
months  of  February,  May,  September  and 
December;  but  of  late  the  months  of  June 
and  October  have  been  substituted  for  those 
of  May  and  September. 

During  the  interim  of  these  regular  terms 
the  president  judge  appoints  an  argument 
court. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  county  very 
few  lawyers  resided  within  its  bordei’s. 
These  were  located  at  Selinsgrove,  ten  miles 
away  from  New  Berlin,  the  county  seat  of 
Union  county. 

Immediately  upon  the  creation  of  the 
courts,  and  the  selection  of  Middleburg  as 
the  seat  of  justice,  attorneys-at-law  made 
their  appearance,  tacked  up  their  signs, 
opened  offices  and  were  ready  for  business. 

In  1858  we  find  the  following  list,  com- 
prising the  original  lawyers  of  the  county : 
At  Middleburg,  Samuel  Alleman,  John  P. 
Cronimiller,  Charles  Merrill  and  Samuel 
Weirick.  At  Selinsgrove,  George  Hill, 
Charles  Hower  and  A.  C.  Simpson.  At 
Freeburg,  Solomon  Malick. 


As  the  county  is  strictly  an  agricultural 
district,  and  its  citizens  staid,  industrious 
and  law-abiding,  the  practice  of  law  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Orphans’  Courts,  the  latter  of  which,  at  the 
present  writing,  has  the  preponderance  of 
business.  Though  the  criminal  practice  is 
generally  light,  no  less  than  five  capital  of- 
fenses have  been  tried,  resulting  in  two  exe- 
cutions. 

The  original  judicial  district  of  which 
this  county  formed  a part  was  the  twentieth, 
and  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Mif- 
flin, Snyder  and  Union.  By  act  of  assem- 
bly, approved  June  12,  1895,  the  districts 
throughout  the  State,  were  re-apportion- 
ed ; and  Snyder  and  Union  counties  by 
themselves  now  form  the  Seventeenth  dis- 
trict. 

Of  the  president  or  law  judges,  Snyder 
county  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure 
the  distinction ; though  a number  of  able 
and  competent  lawyers  have  always  ap- 
peared upon  her  list— men  who  would  have 
worn  the  judicial  ermine  with  honor  and 
credit.  Those  who  have  occupied  this  dis- 
tinguished position  are  Hon.  Abraham  S. 
Wilson  and  Hon.  Samuel  Woods,  of  Mifflin 
county;  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Bucher  and  Hon. 
Herold  M.  McClure,  of  Union  county.  Wil- 
son occupied  the.  bench  in  Snyder  county 
five  years,  from  1856  to  1861;  Woods  ten 
years,  from  1861  to  1871;  Bucher  twenty 
years,  from  1871  to  1891 ; while  McClure  is 
now  serving  his  second  term,  having  entered 
the  twelfth  year,  from  1891  to  the  present 
time.  Sketches  of  these  gentlemen  properly 
belong  in  the  history  of  the  county  where 
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they  formerly  practiced  their  profession, 
and  hence  are  omitted  at  this  place. 

In  addition  to  the  law  or  president  judge, 
Snyder  county  has  also  had  upon  the  bench 
associate  judges,  men  not  supposed  to  be 
learned  in  the  law,  but  able  at  all  times  to 
counsel  and  direct  the  president  judge  in 
the  determination  of  what  is  advisable  in 
the  transaction  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
court. 

These  associate  or  law  judges  are  select- 
ed from  the  body  of  citizens,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  conditions 
in  the  county.  They  are  often  of  great  as- 
sistance when  the  court  comes  to  determine 
what  is  the  right  and  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue in  secular  matters. 

The  citizens  of  Snyder  county  who  have 
occupied  the  bench  as  law  judges  are  here- 
with subjoined: 

1855,  Daniel  Witmer  and  E.  R.  Menges; 
1858,  Israel  Guitelius  and  Ner  B.  Middles- 
werth ; 1860,  Henry  C.  Hontz ; 1865,  Aaron 
Middleswerth ; 1868,  George  C.  Moyer;  1870, 
J.  G.  L.  Shindel;  1873,  Benj.  L.  Randenbush; 
1875,  Daniel  Gemberling;  1877,  J.  A.  Lum- 
bard;  1878  Samuel  H.  Yoder  and  Samuel  B. 
Schuck;  1880,  Hiram  O’Neil;  1882,  Samuel 
A.  Wetzel;  1883,  Jacob  A.  Smith;  1889, 
Henry  Brown;  1893,  Jere  Crouse;  1894,  Z.  T. 
Gemberling ; 1898,  Henry  C.  Sampsel ; 1899, 
Alfred  Specht ; 1900,  Peter  P.  Reigle. 

In  1879  the  attorneys  of  Snyder  county 
formed  a bar  association.  The  first  officers 
of  the  association  were : Samuel  Alleman, 
president ; L.  N.  Myers,  vice-president ; 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  treasurer,  and  John  II.  Ar- 
nold, secretary.  Subsequently  A.  AY.  Potter 
was  elected  president;  F.  E.  Bower,  secre- 
tary, and  J.  G.  Weiser,  treasurer. 

Admission  to  the  bar  was  formerly  upon 
certificate  that  the  applicant  had  registered 
and  studied  law  for  two  years  with  some 
practicing  attorney;  and  upon  examination 
by  a committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
court  for  that  particular  applicant.  Shortly 


after  Judge  McClure  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  appointed  a permanent  exam- 
ining committee.  This  committee  has  con- 
tinued the  same  to  the  present  time.  Its 
members  are  J.  G.  Weiser,  Charles  P.  Ulrich, 
A.  AY.  Potter,  F.  G.  Bower  and  II.  Alleman. 

Since  the  appointment  of  this  committee, 
all  persons  purposing  to  study  law,  with  a 
view  of  being  admitted  to  the  courts  of  Sny- 
der county,  must  undergo  a preliminary  ex- 
amination before  this  committee  before  he 
is  allowed  to  register  as  a student.  Before 
he  is  permitted  to  practice  before  the  courts 
he  must  also  pass  a final  examination  before 
the  committee.  In  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion there  must  appear  in  the  applicant  a 
proficiency  in  “All  branches  of  a good  Eng- 
lish education  and  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
language.”  This  includes  a satisfactory 
knowledge  of  English  and  Latin  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  England, 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
composition,  four  books  of  Caesar  and  two 
of  Virgil.  In  the  final  examination  a satis- 
factory knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  works  on  Plead- 
ing, Evidence,  Equity,  Contracts  and  Prac- 
tice must  be  manifest.  This,  in  general,  is 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  the  county  of  Snyder  from  its  forma- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

According  to  the  date  of  admission  to 
practice  law,  we  now  enter  upon  these  rec- 
ords brief  individual  sketches  of  those  who 
regularly  practiced  before  said  courts  as 
attorneys. 

Eulogistic  comments  have  been  omitted, 
as  their  introduction  would  necessarily  have 
created  a comparison,  which  is,  at  all  times, 
odious. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lawyers  who 
have  appeared  before  the  bar  of  Snyder 
county  will  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Samuel  Weirick,  born  in  Union  county 
in  the  year  1808.  On  the  beginning  of 
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1832  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  act- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  clerk  for  the  county 
commissioners.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1834, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  the  county.  In  1846  he  served 
as  deputy  attorney  general,  now  known  as 
district  attorney,  and  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1848  and  1841)  represented  the  dis- 
tinct composed  of  the  counties  of  Union  and 
Juniata.  Upon  the  formation  of  Snyder 
county  he  removed  from  New  Berlin  to  Mid- 
dleburg,  where  he  resided  and  continued  his 
practice  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1869.  During  his  residence  in  Sny- 
der county  he  acted  as  attorney  and  coun- 
sel for  the  county  commissioners. 

George  M.  Zeigler,  born  at  Gettysburg, 
Adams  county,  May  24,  1816.  Learned  the 
printing  trade  in  his  native  town;  during 
which  time  he  also  applied  himself  in  ob- 
taining- a liberal  education.  About  1838  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  Butler  county 
under  the  instruction  of  Samuel  A.  Pur- 
viance,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1840.  After  three  years’  practice  at  Kit- 
tanning he  removed  to  Brookville,  Jeffer- 
son county.  Here  he  remained  fifteen  years, 
when  he  came  to  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  county, 
continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Sunbury, 
Northumberland  county,  and  resided  there 
up  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1854  and 
1855  and  ’61  lie  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  county  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

Charles  Merrill,  born  in  Union  county, 
1823.  Studied  law  in  1844  with  his  father, 
James  Merrill,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice December  15,  1846.  During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  he  served  in  Company  II, 
Thirty-first  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. He  died  December  25,  1865. 

Anthony  C.  Simpson,  a native  of  On- 
tario county,  New  York,  was  born  in  1827. 
Educated  at  Trinity  college,  Geneva,  New 
York;  clerked  in  a hardware  store  in  1848, 
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and  at  the  same  time' read  law  in  the  office  of 
lion.  Charles  J.  Folger.  Admitted  to  prac- 
tice May  8,  1849,  and  soon  after  located  at 
Selinsgrove,  and  entered  upon  a successful 
practice  of  the  law.  Was  district  attorney 
of  Snyder  county  from  1861  to  1864.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the  year  1862, 
was  captain  of  Company  D,  Eighteenth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Militia.  In  the  summer 
of  1863  he  was  captain  of  Company  I,  Thir- 
tieth Regiment,  Pennsylvania  volunteer  in- 
fantry. Subsequently  he  held  a position  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  Mr.  Simpson  died  at  Selinsgrove, 
about  1896. 

Charles  Hower,  born  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pa.,  February  18,  1832.  Educated  at 
McEwensville,  Northumberland  county.  In 
1851  Mr.  Hower  registered  as  a law  student 
in  the  office  of  William  C.  Lawson,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Milton,  Northumber- 
land county.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered  the 
Easton  Law  school,  where  he  completed  his 
preliminary  legal  training.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  several 
courts  of  Northumberland  county  in  Novem- 
ber, 1854.  On  April  3,  1855,  Mr.  Hower 
located  at  Selinsgrove,  in  the  newly  formed 
county  of  Snyder,  where  he  still  resides,  en- 
gaged in  active  practice.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  district  attorney,  which  position  he 
filled  with  ability  and  satisfaction.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  served  as  Quar- 
termaster in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  served  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
enrollment  of  the  fourteenth  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

John  P.  CronimiJler.’born  at  Mifflinburg, 
Union  county,  November  19,  1826,  and  died 
at  the  same  place  January  15,  1885.  In  early 
life  he  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith- 
ing.  AVas  educated  at  the  Mifflinburg  acad- 
emy and  at  the  Lewisburg  university.  En- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Mifflinburg,  Easton. 
Middleburg  and  Sunbury.  In  1854,  he  com- 
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menced  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  office  of 
Absalom  Swineford,  Esq.,  at  New  Berlin.  He 
moved  to  Middleburg,  county  seat  of  Snyder 
county,  during  the  year  1856.  Here  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  law,  with  Charles  Mer- 
rill  as  his  preceptor.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  legal  studies  and  his  admission  to 
the  bar  on  September  22,  1857,  Mr.  Croni- 
miller  entered  into  a law  partnership  with 
Mr.  Merrill.  In  1872,  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  convention  which 
held  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia.  After  a 
continuous  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
for  a period  of  twenty-four  years,  Mr.  Cron- 
imiller  moved  back  to  his  native  place,  and 
three  years  thereafter  passed  to  the  eternal 
world. 

Samuel  Alleman,  born  at  Maytown,  Lan- 
caster county,  February  2,  1818.  Died  at 
Selinsgrove,  Snyder  county.  February  28, 
1881.  Obtained  a liberal  education  at 
Pennsylvania  college,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In 
1840  taught  school  at  Millersburg,  Dauphin 
county ; removed  to  Harrisburg  in  1842  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Crouse  & Boas.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the 
several  courts  of  Dauphin  county  August 
19,  1845.  During  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor William  F.  Johnston,  Mr.  Alleman  was 
chief  clerk  in  the  State  Department.  In 
1856  he  removed  to  the  newly  formed  county 
of  Snyder  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1861  he  was  county  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Snyder 
county.  In  1864  he  was  a member  of  the 
state  legislature  and  was  subsequently  nomi- 
nated for  Congress. 

Solomon  Malick,  born  in  Lower  Augusta 
township,  Northumberland  county,  June 
15,  1831,  died  at  Sunbury,  March  21,  1882. 
Educated  at  the  Freeburg  academy,  taught 
school,  in  1856  he  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  George  Hill,  Esq., 
at  Selinsgrove,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Snyder  county  February  23,  1858.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  Mr.  Malick  moved  to  Sun- 


bury, where  lie  continued  in  active  practice 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Further  details 
of  his  career  should  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Northumberland  county. 

John  H.  Arnold  was  a native  of  Perry 
county,  where  he  was  born  March  18,  1837. 
lie  was  a graduate  of  Jefferson  college  in 
the  class  of  1857.  Read  law  under  the  in- 
struction of  Benjamin  and  Charles  Melntire, 
at  New  Bloomfield,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  several  courts  of  Perry  coun- 
ty April  10,  1860.  He  at  once  located  at 
Middleburg,  and  on  May  24,  1860,  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  Snyder  county.  From 
1876  to  1879,  he  served  as  district  attorney 
for  the  county.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
he  early  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Second 
Pennsylvania  Regiment.  In  August.  1863. 
he  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
recruiting  service.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  Company  G,  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  becoming  chief  clerk  of  General 
Kilpatrick,  in  the  campaign  through  the 
Carolinas.  Air.  Arnold  removed  to  Ohio  a 
few  years  ago,  where  he  has  since  died. 

B.  F.  Housewerth,  born  at  Selinsgrove. 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  read  law  with 
A.  C.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Snyder  county  in  1860.  After 
practicing  a few  years  in  this  county,  he  re- 
moved to  IoAva,  where  he  still  resides. 

Jeremiah  Snyder  is  a native  of  Snyder 
county  and  was  born  in  1832.  Taught  school 
at  Middleburg,  New  Berlin  and  in  the  coun- 
try district.  Read  law  at  New  Berlin  under 
the  instructions  of  Isaac  Slenker,  Esq.,  and 
subsequently  with  Charles  HoAver,  Esq.,  at 
Selinsgrove.  In  March,  1861.  Avas  admitted 
to  practice  in  Snyder  county.  The  year  prior 
to  this  he  Avas  a delegate  to  the  memorable 
national  Democratic  convention  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  In  1861  Mr.  Snyder  enlisted  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  for 
three  months.  He  afterAvards  recruited  Com- 
pany F,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Penn- 
sylvania  Volunteer  Regiment. 
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James  N.  Knight,  born  at  Liverpool,  Pa., 
.1840.  Educated  at  the  Freeburg  academy, 
studied  law  with  80I0111011  Malick,  Esq.,  in 
1861.  Admitted  to  practice  in  1868,  died  at 
Freeburg  May  8,  1875.  Mr.  Knight  gave 
promise  of  being  a learned  and  successful 
lawyer. 

Charles  Selin  Swineford,  born  at  Now  Ber- 
lin, Union  county,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Central  Pennsylvania  college, 
New  Berlin,  read  law  under  the  instructions 
of  Isaac  Slenker,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  September  term,  1863.  Mr.  Swine- 
ford served  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

Thcmas  J.  Smith,  born  at  Middleburg, 
July  20,  1837.  Died  December  30,  1895. 
Educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1861 
graduated  from  the  Dickinson  seminary, 
Williamsport,  Pa.  Taught  in  public  schools, 
and  in  1863  commenced  the  study  of  law 
under  the  instruction  of  Charles  Merrill,  and 
subsequently  under  Samuel  Weirick,  Esq. 
Admitted  to  practice  January  27,  1865. 

B.  F.  Parks,  born  at  New  Berlin,  Union 
county,  December  17,  1842.  At  the  age  of 
eight  years,  he  with  his  parents  came  to 
Selinsgrove.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  Missionary  institute.  He  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Selinsgrove,  Middle- 
burg and  in  the  rural  districts.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Charles  Hower,  Esq.,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  September  term, 
1866.  The  following  fall  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  made  a faithful  and  com- 
petent official.  In  1870  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  same  office  and  served  with  acceptability. 
He  also  served  as  county  attorney  for  the 
commissioners.  A number  of  years  ago  he 
removed  to  Nebraska,  where  he  still  resides. 

L.  N.  Myers,  born  in  Juniata  county  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1838;  educated  in  public  schools 
and  at  the  McAlisterville  and  Shirleysburg 
academies.  Admitted  to  practice  in  1869, 


located  in  Middleburg  about  1870,  and  in 
1873  was  elected  to  the  office  of  district 
attorney.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature. 

George  A.  Botdorf  was  born  at  Free- 
burg, Pa.,  September  25,  1848.  Educated 
in  public  schools  and  Freeburg  academy, 
taught  school  in  Union,  Juniata,  Northum- 
berland and  Snyder  counties.  About  1869 
he  commenced  the  study  of  lawr  in  the  office 
of  A.  C.  Simpson,  at  Selinsgrove,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  May,  1871.  He  has 
since  continued  the  practice  of  law  at  Free- 
burg. 

Horace  Alleman  is  a native  of  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  was  born  February  7, 
1847.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  with  his 
parents  removed  to  Snyder  county;  his  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  Harrisburg  and  Middleburg, 
at  Missionary  institute,  Selinsgrove,  Penn- 
sylvania college,  Gettysburg,  and  the  law 
department  of  Columbia  college,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  From  Pennsylvania  college  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1869  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  receiving  the  degree  of  A. 
M.  in  course.  Immediately  upon  his  return 
home  from  college,  he  registered  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  father,  Samuel  Alleman,  Esq.  His 
second  year  of  law  study  was  spent  at  Co- 
lumbia college,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated June,  1871,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B., 
and  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the 
following  September,  at  the  regular  term  of 
court,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Snyder 
county,  which  practice  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  For  a period  of  eight  consecu- 
tive years,  Mr,  Alleman  served  as  attorney 
for  the  county,  being  employed  by  the  com- 
missioners. For  twenty-two  years  he  held 
commissions  of  notary  public  from  no  less 
than  five  governors  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  he  served  as  private  in 
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Company  D,  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tia, and  in  Company  I,  Thirtieth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Henry  H.  Grimm,  born  at  Freeburg,  June 
30,  1845,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  a graduate  of  the  Freeburg  Academy. 
In  1869  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  A.  C.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  completed 
his  course  under  the  instruction  of  James 
W.  Knight,  Esq.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
December,  1871.  In  1876  Mr.  Grimm  was 
elected  district  attorney,  and  during  his  term 
was  a prosecuting  attorney  in  the  famous 
Kinstler  murder  trial. 

Albert  W.  Potter  is  a native  of  Hunting- 
don county,  and  was  born  at  Shirleysburg 
January  7,  1847.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Kishacoquil- 
las  seminary  in  Mifflin  county.  In  early 
manhood  Mr.  Potter  taught  school  in  Juni- 
ata, Huntingdon,  Blair  and  Mifflin  counties. 
Pie  studied  law  under  the  instruction  of 
George  W.  Elder,  Esq.,  at  Lewistown,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  Mifflin  county 
April  1,  1872.  He  at  once’ located  in  Selins- 
grove,  in  the  county  of  Snyder,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since.  In  1875  Mr.  Potter  was 
the  comity  attorney,  which  office  he  held  for 
several  years,  and  lias  been  repeatedly  nom- 
inated for  Congress. 

William  P.  Sharp,  born  at  Selinsgrove  July 
20,  1849,  educated  at  public  schools  and  Mis- 
sionary Institute;  studied  law  under  Charles 
IPower,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  February, 
1874. 

Henry  G.  Deitrich,  born  October  22,  1836, 
and  is  a native  of  Union,  now  Snyder  coun- 
ty. Educated  at  the  public  schools  at  the 
Freeburg  Academy  and  Missionary  Insti- 
tute; studied  law  under  Horace  Alleman, 
Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Snyder  coun- 
ty bar  in  December,  1875. 

Albert  M.  Pfahler  was  born  in  Somerset 
county  October  28,  1850 ; died  at  Middleburg 
August  18,  1879;  educated  at  public  schools 
and  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettysburg;  at- 


tended medical  lectures  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
taught  school  in  West  Virginia  and  Illinois; 
located  in  Snyder  county  in  1868 ; studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Simon  P.  Wolverton  at 
Sunbury,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Northum- 
berland county  bar  in  1873,  and  in  Snyder 
county  in  1875. 

Jacob  Gilbert,  a native  of  Snyder  county, 
was  born  November  6,  1852;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Central  Pennsylvania 
college  at  New  Berlin;  taught  school  eight 
years,  and  in  1874  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under  the  instructions  of  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  admitted  at  the  May  term, 
1876,  and  has  since  resided  at  Middleburg. 

Charles  P.  Ulrich,  born  in  Penn  township, 
Snyder  county,  January  31,  1853 ; educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  for  a while  attend- 
ed Seminary  institute,  Selinsgrove,  and 
Muhlenberg  college,  Allentown;  commenced 
the  study  of  law  under  the  instruction  of 
Charles  Hower,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  February  term,  1878. 

Samuel  J.  Pawling,  born  in  Penn  township, 
Snyder  county,  June  24,  1866 ; died  Novem- 
ber 19,  1900  ; he  Avas  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  Lafayette  college;  for  a 
number  of  years  he  devoted  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  teaching;  read  law  under  the  in- 
structions of  A.  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  and  Hon. 
Simon  P.  Wolverton,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Snyder  county  in 
the  year  1894 ; for  several  years  Mr.  Pawling 
served  as  county  attorney,  being  selected 
by  the  commissioners ; though  removed  in 
early  manhood,  he  gave  promise  of  great  use- 
fulness. 

Frederick  E.  Bower,  born  at  Selinsgrove 
January  21,  1846;  attended  the  public  and 
select  schools  of  Middleburg;  a graduate  of 
Bucknell  university,  Lewisburg,  in  the  class 
of  1869;  studied  medicine  in  1869  and  1870 
with  Dr.  P.  R.  Wagenseller  as  preceptor;  in 
1870  and  1871  taught  natural  science  in  the 
Keystone  academy  in  Factoryville,  Wyom- 
ing county;  in  1874  graduated  from  the  Cro- 
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zer  Theological  seminary,  in  Delaware  coun- 
ty, and  became  pastor  of  a Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ; in  1876  Mr. 
Bower  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  in- 
struction of  John  P.  Cronimiller,  Esq.,  at 
Middleburg,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
May,  1878;  in  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  Bower 
was  elected  district  attorney,  and  in  1881  was 
re-elected. 

William  H.  Dill,  born  in  Warwick,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1841 ; was  educated 
at  Rutger’s  college,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
located  in  Freeburg,  Snyder  county,  in  1867. 
and  devoted  his  time  to  teaching;  read  law 
under  the  instruction  of  William  H.  Gra- 
ham, Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  Sep- 
tember 26,  1876;  he  served  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  from  1862  to  the  close ; is  now  de- 
ceased. 

Newton  I.  Potter,  born  in  Center  county 
January  27,  1856;  died  at  Selinsgrove  Janu- 
ary 29,  1885;  commenced  the  study  of  law 
under  the  instruction  of  his  brother,  Albert 
W.  Potter,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Snyder  county  in  1878. 

William  E.  Housewerth,  born  at  Selins- 
grove November  7,  1853;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment Missionary  institute,  now  Susquehanna 
university;  in  1878  Mr.  Housewerth  began 
the  study  of  law  under  the  instructions  of 
Charles  blower,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  at 
the  December  term,  1880;  he  opened  his  of- 
fice at  Selinsgrove,  where  he  is  still  engaged 
in  active  practice;  in  the  year  1900  by  reason 
of  his  literary  ability  and  work  Mr.  Ilouse- 
Averth  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania college  at  Gettysburg  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M. 

James  G.  Crouse,  born  at  Selinsgrove  July 
13,  1856 ; in  1865  he,  with  his  parents,  moved 
to  Middleburg,  where  he  still  resides;  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools 
at  Middleburg  and  at  the  Kutztown  Normal 
school ; in  1879  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under  the  instruction  of  A.  M.  Pfahler, 


Esq.,  and  completed  h is  course  under  Jacob 
Gilbert,  and  was  admitted  to  flu*  Snyder 
county  bar  September,  1881. 

F.  S.  Simpson,  born  at  Selinsgrove  Febru- 
ary 5,  1860;  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Bloomburg  State 
normal  school;  read  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  A.  0.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  December  12,  1881. 

Harvey  E.  Miller,  born  at  Selinsgrove 
April  10,  1862;  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Missionary  institute;  began  the 
study  of  law  in  1881  in  the  office  of  A.  W. 
Potter,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
December,  1883. 

Martin  L.  Snyder,  born  and  raised  in  Penn 
township,  Snyder  county;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  Missionary  institute; 
read  law  with  A.  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  and  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ; was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  December  term,  1883. 

Jay  G.  Weiser,  born  at  Mahantango,  Juni- 
ata county ; was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
school  and  in  the  law  department  of  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania ; from  the  last 
named  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1882, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  county 
bar;  on  December  23,  1886,  he  located  at 
Middleburg  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  Snyder  county. 

James  M.  Baker,  a native  of  Snyder  coun- 
ty, born  November  30,  1861;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Ada,  Ohio,  where  he 
took  a full  scientific  course  and  was  grad- 
uated as  civil  engineer  in  1886 ; studied  law 
under  the  instruction  of  Andrew  Reed,  Esq., 
at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1890  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Mifflin  county;  in  March,  1891. 
he  located  at  Beaver  Springs,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Snyder  county. 

George  W.  Long,  a native  of  Northumber- 
land county,  read  law  under  the  instructions 
of  Charles  Hower,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Snyder  county  in  May,  1891 ; died 
at  Selinsgrove  October  21,  1900. 
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Frank  S.  Glass,  a native  of  the  county,  was 
born  at  Freeburg  September  2,  1853;  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
the  Freeburg  academy,  Millersville  state 
normal  school  and  under  a private  tutor  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  studying  the  languages; 
he  was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal 
school  in  1873 ; in  1877  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Columbia  college  law  school,  and 
was  at  once  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York;  he  practiced  for 
ten  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Snyder  county  bar  in 
1892. 

William  K.  Miller,  a native  of  Snyder  coun- 
ty; educated  in  the  public  schools;  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Simon  P.  Wolverton  at  Sun- 
bury,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Snyder 
county  September,  1892. 

Miles  I.  Potter,  Born  at  Atkinson  Mills, 
Mifflin  county,  July  29,  1865.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Delmont.  academy,  in  Westmoreland  county. 
In  1893  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  un- 
der the  instruction  of  his  brother,  A.  W.  Pot- 


ter, Esq.,  and  at  the  June  term,  1895,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Snyder  county. 

Emanuel  E.  Pawling,  born  in  Penn  town- 
ship, Snyder  county,  September  6,  1870. 
Educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  La- 
fayette college.  Read  law  in  the  office  of 
F.  E.  Bower,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Snyder  county  in  1896. 

Samuel  M.  Snyder,  a native  of  York  coun- 
ty, educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Sus- 
quehanna university;  read  law  under  the 
instructions  of  Charles  P.  Ulrich,  Esq.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1896. 

H.  H.  Bower,  born  at  Middleburg,  Snyder 
county,  educated  in  the  public  schools,  is  a 
graduate  of  Bucknell  university,  studied  law 
with  his  father,  F.  E.  Bower,  Esq.,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  January  21,  1901. 

Austin  Francis  Gilbert,  a native  of  Snyder 
county,  born  June  6,  1876;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  at  Middleburg  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Franklin  & Marshall  college 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  June  10,  1898. 
Studied  Law  in  the  office  of  his  father  Jacob 
Gilbert,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Snyder 
county  bar  January  21,  1901. 
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BY  SAMUEL,  T.  WILEY 


The  civil  and  legal  history  of  Fayette 
county  had  its  dawn  in  the  struggle  between 
the  crown  colony  of  Virginia  and  the  pro- 
prietary province  of  Pennsylvania  for  po- 
litical supremacy  over  the  present  territory 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

The  earliest  legal  business  was  transacted 
at  Carlisle  or  Bedford  under  colonial  laws 
as  modified  by  statutes  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial, and  then  beneath  the  brown  rafters 
of  Robert  Hanna’s  log  cabin  court  house, 
which  was  burned  by  Indians  July  16,  1782. 

Virginia  on  February  21,  1775,  by  “His 
Majesty’s  writ  and  with  a commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  dedimus”  opened  an 
Augusta  county  court  at  Ft.  Dunmore  (Pitts- 
burgh) and  the  next  year  made  the  territory 
of  Fayette  county  now  east  of  the  National 
Road  a part  of  her  Yohogania  county,  and 
Fayette  west  of  that  road  was  placed  in  her 
Monongalia  county  whose  first  court  house 
was  built  near  New  Geneva,  in  Fayette 
county.  An  armed  force  of  Virginians  went 
to  Hannastown  (four  miles  from  Greeps- 
burg)  and  arrested  the  Westmoreland 
county  court  when  in  session,  and  Virginia 
magistrates  were  arrested  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Fay- 
ette county  was  held  in  the  school  house  at 
Uniontown,  December  23,  1783,  by  Philip 
Rodgers  and  five  associate  justices,  lie  was 
succeeded  as  presiding  justice  by  Alex.  Mo- 
Clean.  John  Allen,  Robert  Ritchie,  Edward 
Cook.  The  bar  was  composed  of  lawyers 
from  Greensburg,  Pittsburgh  and  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


William  Pope  Wells,  whose  career  at  the 
bar  ended  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in  Fayette  county 
in  his  time.  With  meager  advantages,  but 
with  a genius  for  hard  work,  he  surmounted 
obstacles  that  would  have  disheartened 
many,  and  come  to  be  recognized  as  a lawyer 
profoundly  learned  in  the  law,  and  skilled  in 
the  practice  of  his  high  profession. 

He  was  a native  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and 
was  born  on  December  22,  1811,  his  mother 
being  a sister  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Coulter, 
who  served  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1846  to  1856.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  of  Greensburg  in  his 
early  boyhood,  and  later  studied  at  Jefferson 
college,  Cannonsburg ; he  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  law.  and  in  1831  was 
admitted  to  the  Fayette  county  bar. 

Mr.  Wells  resided  at  Philadelphia  for  some 
time  in  his  early  manhood,  but  in  1840  set- 
tled at  Uniontown,  where  he  made  his  home 
and  conducted  a successful  law  practice  till 
his  decease,  which  occurred  on  April  2,  1859. 
A conscientious  and  able  lawyer,  a forceful, 
pleasing  and  convincing  speaker,  and  by  his 
charm  of  manner  he  won  the  confidence  of  a 
wide  range  of  close  friends.  He  attained  a 
high  place  in  his  profession  and  left  as  a last- 
ing legacy  the  influence  and  example  of  a 
noble  life. 

Judge  Alexander  Addison  was  appointed 
in  1791  as  president  judge  of'  the  Fifth  Ju- 
dicial district,  comprising  Fayette  and  three 
other  counties,  lie  held  his  first  term  of 
court  at  Uniontown,  in  September,  1791. 
served  from  1791  to  1803,  and  his  associate 
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judges  were  Nathaniel  Breading,  Isaac  Mea- 
son,  James  Finley,  Edward  Cook.  Judge  Ad- 
dison administered  justice  with  dignity  and 
ability,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  whisky 
insurrection  which  was  in  his  district,  and 
was  removed  by  impeachment  on  charges  of 
preventing  Associate  Judge  John  B.  Lucas 
from  addressing  Allegheny  county  juries. 
Alexander  Addison  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
3759,  was  graduated  from  Edinburgh,  served 
a short  time  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
before  reading  law,  served  twelve  years  on 
the  bench,  was  unjustly  impeached,  and  died 
November  27,  1807.  He  was  a man  of  char- 
acter, culture  and  scholarship.  Prominent 
resident  members  of  the  bar  were:  Judge 
John  Kennedy,  who  was  graduated  from 
Dickinson  college  with  Roger  B.  Taney,  and 
afterwards  became  a justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court;  John  Lyon  (1771-1837)  and 
General  Thomas  Meason  (1776-1813).  The 
first  resident  member  seems  to  have  been 
Thomas  Hadden  (1770-1826). 

Judge  Samuel  Roberts  served  from  1803 
to  1818,  when  he  was  placed  over  a new  dis- 
trict. He  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  a 
courteous  gentleman  and  a satisfactory 
judge.  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  John  M.  Aus- 
tin and  the  elder  Judge  Ewing  were  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  during  his  term. 

Judge  Thomas  H.  Baird  served  from  1818 
to  1838  (Fayette  county  noAv  being  placed 
in  the  Fourteenth  district)  and  his  associate 
judges  were  Samuel  Nixon  and  Charles  Por- 
ter. Judge  Baird  was  a man  of  legal  ability 
and  great  determination.  He  debarred  seven 
attorneys  in  1835,  but  the  state  Supreme 
Court  ordered  their  restoration,  and  he  re- 
signed in  December,  3837.  He  was  born  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  November  15,  1787,  and 
died  November  22,  1866.  Speaking  of  the 
bar  then  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Dean  said:  “But 
Pennsylvania  produced  no  greater  men  than 
they  who  made  their  reputation  in  Union- 
town— John  Lyon,  the  metaphysician;  John 
Kennedy;  the  natural  orator  and  jurist; 


Judge  James  Todd  (1786-1863),  the  self- 
made  man;  John  M.  Austin  (1784-1864),  the 
quickest  lawyer  in  court ; Nathaniel  Ewing, 
the  elder,  who  lived  in  his  library;  Judge 
John  Dawson  (1788-1875),  the  Aristedes  of 
the  court;  General  Joshua  B.  Howell,  of  per- 
suasive power  with  juries;  John  II.  Deford, 
the  successful ; Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  my 
preceptor  and  friend  and  Congressional  con- 
temporary of  James  Buchanan;  R,  P.  Flen- 
niken,  the  most  satisfactory  minister  to  Den- 
mark; Colonel  Samuel  Evans  (1800-1886), 
whose  life  is  a monument;  the  poetic,  Wells 
(Wm.  P.,  1811-1859)  ; the  generous  Oliphant 
(E.  P.),  and  the  classic  Veech  (James,  1808- 
1879).  Dean  missed  John  Bouvier,  author 
of  the  great  law  dictionary;  Alfred  Patter- 
son (1807-1878),  an  authority  on  knotty  law 
points;  and  Jacob  B.  Hiller  (1799-1878),  the 
veteran  editor;  while  Andrew  Stewart  “Tar- 
iff Andy”  (1791  to  1872),  and  John  Little- 
ton Dawson  (1813  to  1870),  the  author  of  the 
“Homestead  Bill,”  left  active  practice  to 
achieve  national  reputation  in  the  wider  field 
of  politics. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Sr.,  served  from 
1838  to  1848.  His  associate  judges  Avere  Rob- 
ert Boyd,  Eli  Abrams,  James  Fuller  and  John 
Huston.  Judge  Ewing  Avas  an  able  jurist  and 
a just  judge,  aman  of  stainless  character  and 
a pillar  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  Several 
times  he  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  a reArersal  of  its  decisions  and 
on  this  account  Avas  called  the  “Luav  Giver” 
of  Avestern  Pennsylvania.  Judge  EAving  Avas 
born  July  8,  1794,  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton college,  married  Jane,  second  daughter 
of  Judge  John  Kennedy,  and  died  February 
14,  1874.  During  his  term  Thomas  R.  David- 
son (1814-1875),  Daniel  Kaine  (1811-1885) 
and  Alfred  JIoAvell  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  able  and  prominent  laAvyers. 

Judge  Samuel  Anderson  Gilmore  Avas  ap- 
pointed in  1848,  and  elected  in  1851  for  his 
first  elective  term,  closing  in  1861.  His  as- 
sociate judges  were  George  Meason,  John 
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Dawson,  Thomas  Duncan  and  John  Brown- 
field. Among  those  of  prominence  admitted 
to  the  bar  were  Colonel  Thomas  B.  Searight 
(1827-1899),  author  of  the  “Old  Pike;” 
Judges  A.  E.  Willson  and  Edward  Campbell, 
Major  Peter  A.  Johns,  G.  W.  K.  Minor  and 
Colonel  John  Collins  (1815-1901). 

Colonel  John  Collins,  whose  four  score  and 
six  years  were  spent  in  Connellsville,  was 
counted  among  her  most  enterprising  and 
worthy  citizens.  He  was  born  at  Connells- 
ville on  December  7,  1815,  and  was  a son  of 
James  and  Hilda  (Thorp)  Collins,  his  father 
being  a tailor  by  occupation. 

John  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive place  in  his  boyhood,  and  also  learned 
the  tailor’s  trade,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1841,  became  his  successor  in  the 
business  which  he  carried  on  several  years. 
During  those  years,  he  spent  a part  of  his 
spare  time  in  the  study  of  law.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  study  were  greatly  increased  be- 
tween 1854  and  1857  while  serving  as  register 
and  recorder  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  Mr. 
Amzi  S.  Fuller  being  his  preceptor,  and  in 
1857  he  passed  his  examination  and  ivas  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1879  and  1880  Mr.  Col- 
lins represented  his  county  in  the  state  leg- 
islature, where  lie  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  railroads,  and  as  a member  of 
the  judiciary  committee.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in 
1873,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Fayette  county  militia  regiment  by  Governor 
Porter. 

Colonel  Collins  was  a good  lawyer  and  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Con- 
nellsville in  1901. 

Judge  James  Lindsey  served  from  1861  till 
his  death  in  September,  1864.  His  associate 
judges  were  William  Hatfield  and  Alexander 
Crow.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
popular  judges  in  the  state.  He  was  born  in 
Green  county,  November  21,  1827.  Of  those 
admitted  to  the  bar  were  Judge  Charles  E. 
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Boyle,  Henry  Clay  Dean  of  national  repu- 
tation, and  Thomas  Benton  Schnatterly 
(1841-1899),  who  left  active  practice  to  be- 
come a successful  political  leader. 

Judge  Samuel  Anderson  Gilmore  served  on 
his  second  elective  term  from  1865  till  his 
death  in  1873.  His  associate  judges  were 
Alexander  Crow,  Provance  McCormick  and 
D.  W.  C.  Dumbauld.  Judge  Gilmore  had  an 
excellent  reputation  for  impartiality  and  for 
legal  and  general  learning.  He  was  born  in 
Butler  county  in  1806,  read  law,  came  to 
Uniontown,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  died 
while  serving  on  the  bench,  May  15,  1873. 
During  this  term  Judges  N.  Ewing,  Jr.,  and 
S.  L.  Mestrezat  were  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Judge  Alpheus  Evans  Willson  served  from 
1873  to  1883.  His  associate  judges  were  Sam- 
uel Shipley,  D.  W.  C.  Dumbauld  and  Griffith 
Roberts,  until  1881,  when  the  state  Supreme 
Court  declared  Fayette  county  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  associate  judges  any  longer.  Judge 
Willson  came  of  distinguished  Virginia  an- 
cestry, was  born  in  what  is  now  Monongalia 
county,  West  Virginia,  October,  24,  1828,  but 
was  reared  at  Uniontown,  where  he  died  Sep- 
tember 9,  1884,  from  overwork  on  the  bench. 
No  one  disputed  his  ability,  none  doubted 
his  integrity. 

Judge  James  Inghram  served  from  1883 
to  1894,  but  bv  1887  the  business  was  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  the  legislature  provided 
for  an  additional  law  judge,  and  Nathaniel 
Ewing  was  appointed  to  serve  as  such  judge 
till  1894.  Judge  Inghram  is  a son  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Inghram,  was  born  September  12, 
1842,  in  Greene  county,  where  he  read  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  since  leav- 
ing the  bench  has  been  in  practice  at 
Wayn^sburg. 

Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing  succeeded  Judge 
Inghram  as  president  judge  in  1894,  and 
served  till  1898.  Judge  Ewing  is  a grand- 
son of  Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing  and  a son  of 
Judge  John  I\.  Ewing,  and  was  born  at  Un- 
iontown, June  17,  1S48,  was  graduated  from 
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Princeton  college  in  1869,  read  law  with  his 
father  and  Judge  A.  E.  Willson,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1871.  Since  leaving  the 
bench  he  has  been  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice and  has  also  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  substantial  improvement  of  Uniontown. 
While  on  the  bench  it  was  due  to  his  course 
of  action  and  earnest  efforts  that  Fayette 
county  has  her  present  fine  and  modern  court 
house  and  jail.  Judge  Ewing  has  just  been 
(1903)  honored  by  being  elected  as  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  bar  association. 

Judge  Charles  Edmund  Boyle  was  born  at 
Uniontown,  February  4,  1836,  read  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  served  two  terms 
(1865-66)  as  a member  of  the  legislature  and 
two  terms  (1882-86)  as  a member  of  Con- 
gress. In  1888  he  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice of  Washington  territory,  where  he  died 
while  serving,  at  Seattle,  December  15,  1888. 
Ilis  career  illustrates  the  fact  that  a trinity 
of  massive  intellect,  indomitable  will  and 
ceaseless  labor  wins  enduring  success.  He 
died  in  the  land  of  sunset  skies,  where  ocean- 
Avard  rolls  the  mighty  Columbia.  He  sleeps  in 
the  beautiful  and  historic  valley  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  where  riverward  Aoavs  the  gentle 
Redstone. 

Judge  Stephen  Leslie  Mestrezat,  LL.  D., 

served  as  judge  from  1894  to  1898,  when  he 
became  president  judge,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1899  before  being  elected  as  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a term  of  tAventy-one  years, 
upon  which  he  is  now  serving.  Justice  Mes- 
trezat Avas  born  in  Greene  county  February 
19,  1848,  Avas  graduated  from  the  laAv  depart- 
ment of  Washington  and  Lee  university  in 
1871,  and  admitted  to  the  Greene  county  bar. 
He  soon  came  to  Uniontown,  and  two  years 
later  became  the  laAv  partner  of  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Boyle,  after  which,  by  his  OAvn  efforts,  his 
success  was  assured  and  his  rise  rapid. 

Judge  Edmund  Homer  Reppert  went  on 
the  bench  as  judge  in  1898.  and  has  served  as 


president  judge  since  Judge  Mestrezat  s res- 
ignation in  1899.  His  term  will  expire  in 
1908.  Judge  Reppert  is  a son  of  Benjamin 
F.  Reppert,  and  Avas  born  October  28,  1855, 
in  Fayette  county.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bucknell  college  in  1877,  read  laAv  Avith 
Judge  Nathaniel  EAving,  Avas  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1883,  and  practiced  laAv  until  his 
elevation  to  the  bench  in  1898. 

Judge  Samuel  Evans  Ewing  served  by  ap- 
pointment as  judge  during  December  courts, 
1899,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Judge 
Mestrezat ’s  resignation.  Judge  EAving  is  a 
son  of  Judge  John  K.  Ewing,  was  born  April 
4,  1852,  graduated  from  Princeton  college 
and  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876. 

Judge  Robert  Emory  Umbel  Avent  on  the 
bench  as  judge  January  1.  1900,  and  is  in  di- 
rect line  for  the  president  judgeship  not  later 
than  1908.  Judge  Umbel  is  a son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Umbel  and  Avas  born  in  Fayette 
county  July  11,  1863.  He  read  laAv  with 
Boyle  and  Mestrezat,  Avas  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1887  and  practiced  laAv  until  he  went 
on  the  bench. 

Judge  John  Kennedy  Ewing  Avas  commis- 
sioned to  fill  out  Judge  Lindsey’s  unexpired 
term  and  seiwed  from  NoATember  19,  1864,  to 
December,  1865.  Judge  Ewing  Avas  born  at 
UniontoAvn,  December  15,  1823.  Avas  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  college  in  1842,  read 
huv  Avith  his  father.  Judge  Nathaniel  EAving. 
Sr. ; Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and 
since  leaving  the  bench  has  not  practiced 
very  actively  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  has 
been  largely  interested  in  lands  and  banking 
and  the  coal  and  iron  industries.  He  Avas 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  building 
of  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  railway. 
He  is  a Presbyterian,  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  beautiful  and  costly  Presbyterian 
church  of  UniontoAvn  is  largely  due  to  his 
efforts. 

James  Clark  Work,  Uniontown,  is  recog- 
nized among  the  enterprising  and  progres- 
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sive  lawyers  of  Fayette  county,  and  by  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  work  in  his  profession 
h;is  attained  well  deserved  local  prominence. 

lie  is  a native  of  Dunbarr  township,  Fay- 
ette county,  and  was  born  on  February  8, 
1859,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (McLaugh- 
lin) Work,  his  father  being  a prosperous 
farmer. 

James  spent  his  boyhood  working  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  attending  the  district 
schools  during  the  winter  months.  He  was 
an  apt  scholar,  and  in  1880  was  prepared  to 
enter  Waynesburg  college,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  early  summer  of  1884.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  young  Work  entered 
the  law  department  of  Michigan  university, 
and  there  spent  one  year;  in  the  following 
fall  he  joined  the  senior  class  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  Yale  university,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1886,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Returning  to  JJniontown,  Mr.  Work  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Mr.  Alfred  Howell  and 
fitted  himself  for  admission  to  the  local  bar. 
On  December  6,  1886,  he  received  his  license 
to  practice,  and  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
has  devoted  himself  uninterruptedly  to  his 
profession,  and  wherever  known,  is  recog- 
nized as  an  able  and  reliable  lawyer  and  a 
conscientious,  high-minded  man. 

Judge  Edward  Campbell  was  appointed  to 
serve  out  Judge  Gilmore’s  unexpired  term, 
which  he  did  from  May  to  December,  1873. 
Judge  Campbell  is  a son  of  Dr.  Hugh  Camp- 
bell, and  was  born  in  Uniontown  July  24, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Uniontown  and 
Chambersburg  academy,  four  years  at  Madi- 
son college,  which  closed  just  before  he  was 
to  graduate.  He  then  studied  law  with  the 
late  Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  September  5,  1859. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  en- 
listed as  private  in  the  Eighty-fifth  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and,  by  successive  pro- 
motions, became  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was 
candidate  for  district  judge  on  the  Prohibi- 


tion ticket  in  1887,  and  in  1893  for  the  Su- 
perior Court.  Since  leaving  the  bench  he  has 
been  in  active  practice. 

William  H.  Playford.  Among  the  names 
that  have  graced  the  honor  roll  of  Fayette 
county’s  bar  that  of  William  II.  Playford  is 
worthy  of  most  honorable  mention. 

A native  of  Brownville,  Fayette  county,  he 
was  born  August  31,  1834,  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  W.  and  Margaret  A.  (Shaw)  Play- 
ford. His  father  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, and  his  mother  in  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania.  After  finishing  his  prepara- 
tory studies  at  Dunlap’s  Creek  academy, 
William,  in  1851  entered  Jefferson  college  at 
Canonsburg,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1854.  Young  Playford  then  spent  a year  as 
principal  of  Waterproof  academy  in  Texas 
Parish,  Louisiana,  after  which  he  studied  law 
with  Judge  Nathaniel  Ewing,  Sr.,  at  Union- 
town,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Mr.  Playford  was  elected  district  attorney 
for  Fayette  county  in  1859  for  a term  of 
three  years,  making  an  enviable  record  as 
public  prosecutor.  He  was  afterwards  called 
to  aid  the  commonwealth  in  the  prosecution 
of  numerous  celebrated  cases,  among  others 
that  of  Henry  Mallaby,  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  Joseph  Eply  at  a political  meeting  in 
Smithfield,  Fayette  county,  in  1863.  Mr. 
Playford  is  regarded  as  specially  qualified 
in  corporate  matters  and  for  many  years  has 
been  attorney  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  Uniontown. 

Mr.  Playford  has  twice  been  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  1867-68,  and  in  1872  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  state  senate,  where 
he  served  on  the  judiciary  and  finance  com- 
mittees. In  1874  he  was  chosen  in  conven- 
tion with  Chief  Justice  Agnew  and  others 
to  consider  and  prepare  amendments  to  the 
state  constitution. 

Mr.  Playford  is  a Democrat,  and  in  1872 
served  as  a delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Baltimore.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  conven- 
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tion  at  Lancaster  in  1876,  has  frequently 
served  as  a delegate  to  state  conventions,  and 
in  1880  was  candidate  for  presidential  elec- 
tor-at-large  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  present  attorneys  at  Fayette  county 
bar  are : J.  B.  Adams,  A.  P.  Austin,  William 
Beeson,  John  Bierer,  A.  D.  Boyd,  S.  P.  Boyd, 
E.  W.  Boyd,  John  Boyle,  W.  II.  Brown,  Ed- 
ward Campbell,  W.  N.  Carr,  J.  G.  Carroll,  J. 
S.  Christy,  C.  D.  Clark,  M.  M.  Cochran,  J.  II. 
Collins,  A.  F.  Cooper,  J.  M.  Core,  II.  A.  Cot- 
ton, J.  R.  Craj',  W.  E.  Crow,  R.  W.  Dawson, 
J.  E.  Dawson,  A.  F.  Downs,  H.  S.  Dumbauld, 
J.  K.  Ewing,  Nathaniel  Ewing,  A.  A.  Ewing, 
J.  H.  Field,  L.  II.  Frasher,  F.  M.  Fuller,  E. 
D.  Fulton,  W.  L.  Gans,  S.  R.  Goldsmith,  A. 
C.  Hagan,  E.  C.  Higbee,  D.  M.  Hertzog,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hogg,  R.  F.  Hopwood,  Monroe  Hop- 
wood,  Leslie  Howard,  George  D.  Howell,  T. 


II.  Hudson,  George  B.  Jeffries,  A.  E.  Jones, 
T.  P.  Jones,  W.  J.  Johnson,  George  B.  Kaine, 
Charles  F.  Kefover,  R.  P.  Kennedy,  T.  S. 
Lackey,  R.  II.  Lindsey,  W.  C.  McKean,  D.  W. 
McDonald,  J.  T.  Miller,  L.  L.  Minor,  P.  S. 
Newmyer,  W.  W.  Parshall,  Ira  E.  Partridge, 
J.  M.  Oglevee,  W.  H.  Playford,  R.  W.  Play- 
ford,  H.  L.  Robinson,  F.  P.  Rush,  C.  W.  Rush, 
B.  F.  Sterling,  Daniel  Sturgeon,  W.  J.  Stur- 
gis, J.  Q.  Van  SAvearingen,  T.  R.  Wakefield, 
R.  D.  Warman,  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  C.  Work, 
H.  F.  Detwiler. 

The  Fayette  county  bar  has  always  been 
noted  for  the  absence  from  its  rolls  of  wom- 
an and  the  negro,  and  maintains  a high 
standard  of  qualifications  for  admission. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  Fayette  county  has  a 
record  which  sustains  the  high  traditions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bar. 
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The  county  of  Mercer  was  organized  in 
1800,  under  an  act  of  assembly  passed  March 
12  of  that  year. 

Officers  were  appointed  in  1803,  and  the 
first  court  was  held  in  February,  1804,  in  a 
log  house  in  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  “Saw  Mill”  tract,  about  one  mile  east 
of  where  the  present  court  house  now  stands. 
The  first  jail  was  also  a log  building. 

The  county  as  Originally  laid  out,  was  thir- 
ty-two miles  long  by  twenty-eight  miles 
Avide,  and  thus  it  continued,  until  by  the  act 
of  assembly  of  March,  1849,  the  county  of 
Lawrence  was  organized,  by  taking  a part 
out  of  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Beaver  and 
Butler. 

The  first  judge,  Hon.  Jesse  Moore,  was 
appointed  from  Montgomery  county,  since 
that  time,  the  judges  have  all  been  selected 
from  the  district,  and  are  as  follows : 

Hons.  John  Bredin,  Daniel  AgneAv,  later 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; John  S.  McCalrnont,  Gleni  W.  Sco- 
field, James  Campbell,  Isaac  G.  Gordon,  later 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania ; John  Trunkey,  later  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania; William  Maxwell,  Arcus  McDer- 
mitt,  S.  S.  Mehard,  S.  H.  Miller,'  the  pres- 
ent judge. 

Three  of  these  judges  are  yet  living,  John 
S.  McCalrnont,  aged  83  years,  and  Judges 
Mehard  and  Miller,  who  are  comparatively 
young  men. 

Among  the  attorneys  admitted  at  the  first 
court  were  Samuel  B.  and  Alexander  W. 
Foster,  William  Ayres,  Patrick  Farrellv, 
Henry  BaldAvin,  afterwards  one  of  the  jus- 


tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  said  that  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  Avas  a member  of  this  court.  These 
men  Avere  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, Avho  Avas  born  and  reared  in  Mercer, 
afterwards  a member  of  Congress  from  the 
Cadiz  district,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sion who  tried  the  conspirators  in  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln.  Hon.  John 
J.  Pearson,  Avho  for  more  than  forty  years 
Avas  president  judge  of  the  court  at  Harris- 
burg, Dauphin  county,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  Hon.  William  Stewart,  Avho  also  rep- 
resented this  district  in  the  senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  William  M.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Hon. 
John  Iloge,  and  many  others  Avho  Avere  rec- 
ognized as  gentlemen  of  learning  and  ability, 
and  Avho  stood  high  in  the  several  courts 
throughout  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  present  bar  is  composed  of  about  fif- 
ty members,  and  among  these  are  a number 
of  gentlemen,  who  for  learning  and  ability 
as  well  as  integrity,  stand  second  to  no  other 
bar  in  the  state. 

The  mortality  among  the  members  of  this 
bar  has  been  marked.  In  the  past  fifty  years 
more  of  its  members  have  died  than  have 
ever  been  at  the  bar  at  any  one  time,  and 
these  deaths  were  very  largely  from  the 
younger  members. 

At  this  Avriting,  there  are  still  living  three 
Avho  have  passed  the  allotted  time  of  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

Daniel  Agnew,  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  from  1874-79, 
Avas  born  in  Trenton.  N,  J.,  January  5.  180? 
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In  1837-38  lie  was  a delegate  in  convention 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  president  judge  of  the  Seventh  judicial 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  1851-63 ; in 
1863  to  1879  was  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1874  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  died  in  March,  1902.  See  Beaver  county. 

John  S.  McCalmont,  president  judge  of 
the  Eighteenth  district  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1853-61,  was  horn  in  Franklin,  Pa., 
April  12,  1822.  He  was  a representative  in 
the  Pennsylvania  state  legislature  in  1849 
and  1850,  serving  as  speaker  during  the  lat- 
ter year;  and  was  a presidential  elector  in 
1852.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  president 
judge  of  the  Eighteenth  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  elected  for  a full  term  of  ten 
years.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
however,  in  1861,  he  resigned  his  position  to 
take  command  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Volunteers.  In  1885  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  customs  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  department. 

Johnson  Pearson,  of  Mercer,  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  for  many 
years  has  ranked  among  the  leading  and  in- 
fluential lawyers  of  his  section  of  the  state. 
A native  of  Neshannock  township,  Mercer 
(now  Lawrence)  county,  Pa.,  he  was  born 
January  10,  1819,  to  George  and  Sarah  (Rey- 
nolds) Pearson,  both  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  former  a 
native  of  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  father 
was  an  extensive  and  prosperous  farmer  and 
a man  of  commanding  influence  in  his  com- 
munity. 

His  paternal  ancestors  came  originally  from 
England,  and  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  province  under  William  Penn.  John 
Pearson,  our  subject’s  grandfather,  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  in  1809, 
and  took  part,  in  the  legislation  incorpor- 
ating Mercer  county.  He  was  a man  of 


strong  character  and  wielded  a wide  influ- 
ence in  his  day. 

Mr.  Pearson  passed  his  boyhood  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  was  reared  to  hard  work. 
He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
district  school  and  in  May,  1837,  entered 
Allegheny  college  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1840,  August  14,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts. 

He  began  his  law  studies  in  Mercer  in  the 
office  and  under  the  direction  of  his  cousin, 
Hon.  John  J.  Pearson,  afterwards  judge  of 
the  courts  at  Harrisburg,  on  September  14, 
1840,  and  passed  his  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  28th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1842.  He  immediately  opened  an  office 
and  has  continued  in  practice  in  Mercer  until 
the  present  time. 

During  his  professional  career  of  over  sixty 
years,  Mr.  Pearson  has  devoted  his  energies 
closely  to  his  professional  work,  with  the 
result  that  most  gratifying  success  has 
crowned  his  efforts.  His  practice,  which  has 
been  general  in  character,  has  been  very  ex- 
tensive in  all  the  courts,  and  both  as  a coun- 
sellor and  advocate  he  easily  ranks  among 
the  first.  He  has  always  been  a close  student 
of  the  law,  and  with  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  legal  science  and  readiness  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  case  at  hand,  his  legal 
opinions  seldom  fail  to  carry  conviction. 
During  recent  years,  his  eldest  son.  Mr. 
George  Pearson,  who  is  now  (1903)  prothon- 
otary  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  in 
Pittsburgh,  was  formerly  associated  with 
him  as  a partner. 

In  September.  1848,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  for  Mercer  county 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  the 
19th  day  of  that  month;  lie  served  until  the 
office  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  Assembly 
of  May  3.  1850,  and  then  was  elected  district 
attorney  and  served  as  such  three  years  from 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  1851 ; he  was 
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the  last  deputy  attorney  general  and  the  first 
district  attorney  of  Mercer  county. 

Aside  from  the  above  offices  and  such 
minor  ones  as  director  of  schools,  etc.,  Mr. 
Pearson  has  never  held  any  political  posi- 
tions, preferring  to  give  his  time  and  energy 
always  to  his  profession. 

As  a member  of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Pear- 
son cast  his  first  presidential  ballot  for 
William  Henry  Harrison;  he  became  a Re- 
publican on  the  organization  of  that  party  in 
1856,  and  has  since  remained  loyal  to  its 
principles. 

On  March  2,  1846,  Mr.  Pearson  married 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  Templeton,  and  by  her  has 
five  children. 

Hon.  John  Trunkey.  The  immigrant  an- 
cestor of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Charles  Tronquet,  a native  of  France,  who 
settled  in  Connecticut  soon  after  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  married  Mary  Gau- 
guard,  who,  in  her  own  person,  represented 
both  his  own  race  and  the  Puritan  stock  of 
New  England,  her  mother’s  maiden  name 
being  Merritt.  Ten  children  were  born  to 
Charles  and  Mary  Tronquet,  five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  children  followed  the 
tide  of  migration  from  Connecticut  to  “The 
Western  Reserve,”  Ohio,  and  accepted  the 
pronunciation  of  their  name  which  English- 
speaking  people  gave  it,  and  changed  the  or- 
thography accordingly  and  so  the  family 
name  Tronquet  became  Trunkey. 

Francis  Trunkey,  the  youngest  of  the  five 
sons  of  Charles  Trunkey,  settled  in  Vernon, 
Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1828,  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Rachel  Fell  of  West  Salem,  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania,  whose  parents  were 
the  first  settlers  in  that  locality.  Seven 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage. 

John  Trunkey,  the  oldest  of  the  children 
of  Francis  Trunkey,  was  bora  on  the  26th 
day  of  October,  1828.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  mainly  upon  his  father’s  farm.  That 
which  most  impressed,  and  is  still  remem- 


bered by  the  few  survivors  who  knew  him 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  his  great  fond- 
ness for  books,  and  his  thoroughness,  pains- 
taking and  exactness  in  whatever  he  under- 
took to  do,  whether  that  was  the  mastery  of 
the  elementary  sciences  or  the  performance 
of  the  ordinary  farm  work — characteristics 
which  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  knew 
him  in  later  life  and  in  a different  and  wider 
sphere.  Having  availed  himself  of  such  ad- 
vantages as  the  public  school  of  his  father’s 
district  afforded,  he  completed  his  prepara- 
tion for  professional  study  at  a high  school 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  Chester  acad- 
emy, in  Geauga  county,  Ohio. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  Mr.  Trunkey  entered 
the  office  of  Samuel  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Mer- 
cer, Pa.,  as  a law  student ; he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  June,  1851,  and 
immediately  became  associated  with  his 
preceptor  in  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, who  subsequently  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  was  an  able  and  aggres- 
sive lawyer,  one  of  the  foremost  advocates 
of  the  local  bar,  and,  withal,  a man  of  popu- 
lar manners,  while  Mr.  Trunkey ’s  diffidence 
and  modesty  were  such  as  to  incline  him  to 
shrink  from,  rather  than  court,  the  position 
1o  which  his  merits  entitled  him.  Under  such 
circumstances  men  of  ordinary  parts  would 
rarely  rise  much  above  the  rank  of  lawyers’ 
clerks.  Habitual  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  his  preceptor,  and  something  akin  to  awe 
of  him  inspired  by  forensic  triumphs  wit- 
nessed during  the  most  impressible  period  of 
life,  are  natural  outgrowths  of  the  relation 
of  law  student  and  preceptor,  when  that  rela- 
tion has  been  otherwise  profitable  to  the  stu- 
dent ; but  they  are,  none  the  less,  unfavorable 
to  the  growth,  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  preceptor,  of  that  self-reliance  without 
which  there  can  be  little  substantial  advance- 
ment in  the  profession,  since  such  advance- 
ment necessarily  involves  establishment  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  is  more 
ready  to  accept  an  under  than  an  over  self- 
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estimate  by  a young  man.  But  Mr.  Trunkey 
soon  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  habits  which  he  had  formed,  while 
alternately  working  upon  his  father’s  farm 
and  pursuing  his  preliminary  studies,  had 
borne  their  legitimate  fruits  when  he  had 
completed  the  prescribed  term  of  clerkship, 
and  he  came  to  the  bar  thoroughly  equipped 
for  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Nor  were  these  habits  relaxed  when 
an  examination  preliminary  to  admission  to 
the  bar  no  longer  confronted  him ; he  con- 
tinued to  be  a severe  student,  and  the  hours 
of  waiting  for  business  were  not  the  least 
busy  hours  of  his  busy  life.  The  methods 
which  he  pursued  when  studying  the  law  as 
a science  he  observed  in  the  examination  of 
every  question  submitted  to  him  for  his  opin- 
ion, and  in  the  preparation  of  his  causes  for 
trial.  As  a consequence,  he  soon  became  re- 
liant upon  his  own  investigations  and  the 
convictions  resultant  therefrom.  When  he 
reached  conclusions  his  diffidence  seemed  to 
be  supplanted  by  a serene  confidence  therein, 
and  the  public  were  not  slow  to  share  this 
confidence  with  him. 

Whether  exactitude  in  the  application  of 
established  principles  to  the  problems  which 
concern  men  in  their  various  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  society,  is  born  of  a quick- 
ened and  enlightened  conscience,  or  springs 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  from  mental 
constitution,  is  a question  upon  which  the- 
ologians, psychologists  and  metaphysicians 
may  not  all  be  agreed,  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  usually,  if  not  always,  characteristic  of 
men  who  seem  to  be  truthful  and  just,  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  Such 
a one  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Trunkey  when  he 
first  attracted  public  attention.  While  he 
was  considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others  dif- 
fering from  his  own  on  fairly  arguable  ques- 
tions, he  was  intolerant  of  untruthfulness 
and  of  infidelity  to  accepted  standards  of 
right  and  justice.  His  critics— and  who  has 
not  his  critics? — said  his  morality  was  of  the 


austere  kind,  and,  in  justification  of  their 
judgment,  it  was  asserted  that  he  would  not 
defend  a criminal.  The  criticism  has  this 
semblance  of  justice,  that  the  cripiinal  class- 
es rarely  sought  his  services.  But,  if  his 
clientage  was  of  a higher  and  more  desirable 
class,  it  was  because  the  advice  which  he 
could  and  would  give  to  the  other  was  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  and  the  methods  which  he 
employed  in  their  defense  inspired  no  hope 
of  anything  better  for  them  than  justice.  But 
it  was  not  true  that  he  would  not  defend  a 
criminal,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  he  would  not  defend  a crime,  and  that 
simply  because  he  could  not.  He  accepted 
the  maxim  of  the  law  that  it  is  better  that 
ninety-nine  guilty  men  escape  than  that  one 
innocent  person  suffer;  and  was  quite  as  will- 
ing to  exert  all  his  powers  to  prevent  the  con- 
viction of  the  guilty,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  forms  which  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  as 
he  was  to  engage  in  more  congenial  practice. 
This  willingness  necessarily  resulted  from  his 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence 
which  he  accepted  as  axiomatic  truths. 

In  1866  the  counties  of  Venango  and  Mer- 
cer, which  had  theretofore  been  included 
within  the  Eighteenth  judicial  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  erected  into  a new  dis- 
trict, and  a judge  learned  in  the  law  to  pre- 
side in  the  courts  was  to  be  elected.  There 
were  several  aspirants  for  that  office  in  the 
dominant  party,  but,  whatever  their  indi- 
vidual merits  may  have  been,  no  one  of  them 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  entire 
membership  of  that  party,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  impossible  to  agree  upon  any  one  as  a 
party  nominee.  Under  these  circumstances 
many  gentlemen,  whose  personal  intex-ests,  as 
well  as  their  patriotism,  inclined  them  to 
regard  the  good  of  the  public  service  as  of 
more  consequence  than  the  success  of  their 
pai’tv,  became  profoundly  conceimed ; doubt- 
less some  of  them  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  one  of  the  aspirants  referred  to,  and 
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others  with  another,  but  each,  with  or  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  felt  that  there  was  an  im- 
pending' danger,  which  must,  if  possible,  be 
averted.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  they 
should  look  to  the  minority  party  for  a can- 
didate upon  whom  to  unite,  since  they  might 
hope  to  secure  his  nomination -by  that  party 
and  thereby  its  support.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
and  elected  to  the  office  of  president  judge  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  judicial  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania before  he  had  reached  middle  life. 

The  business  of  the  courts  of  Yenango 
county  had  increased  enormously  during 
two  or  three  years  preceding  Judge  Trun- 
key’s  elevation  to  the  bench.  The  discovery 
of  oil,  then  recent,  had  brought  into  the 
county  a vast  influx  of  people  similar  to  the 
population  of  other  new  mining  districts,  and 
many  controversies  had  arisen  out  of  grants 
of  mining  rights,  involving  difficult  questions 
and  the  application  of  legal  principles  to  con- 
ditions with  which  the  courts  had  not  been 
familiar.  The  most  of  the  cases  remained 
untried,  and  others  were  rapidly  coming 
into  the  court,  while  a statute  of  1806  pro- 
vided : “It  shall  be  the  particular  duty  of 

the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  judges 
of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  to  see  that 
all  actions  in  their  respective  courts  shall 
be  reached  and  have  a fair  opportunity  of  a 
trial  within  one  year  after  they  shall  have 
been  commenced.” 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  confront- 
ed the  young  judge  when  he  came  upon  the 
bench.  To  obey  the  statute  literally  would 
require  more  hours  of  judicial  labor  each 
day  for  years  to  come  than  had,  probably, 
ever  been  performed  by  any  judge ; but,  hav- 
ing undertaken  the  work.  Judge  Trunkey  ad- 
dressed himself  to  it  quietly  and  patiently, 
opening  the  courts  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  sitting  until  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  with  a recess  of  an  hour  at  noon 
for  lunch,  and  often  holding  night  sessions. 
The  amount  of  work  performed  by  him  at 


this  time  was  prodigious.  The  records  show 
that  during  his  first  year  on  the  bench  he 
tried  in  Yenango  county  one  hundred  and 
twenty  indictments  in  the  courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  jury  cases  in  the 
Common  Pleas;  and  that  he  heard  and  de- 
cided two  hundred  and  forty-four  causes  at 
argument  courts,  besides  doing  a vast 
amount  of  work  at  chambers,  and  keeping 
the  business  of  the  populous  ami  important 
county  of  Mercer  well  in  hand.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  such  a strain  should,  sooner  or 
later,  tell  upon  his  health,  but  to  a friend 
who  admonished  him  that  he  was  discount- 
ing his  energies  at  a fearful  rate,  his  words, 
as  they  are  still  remembered,  were:  “The 
business  of  the  courts  is  very  much  behind, 
and  suitors  have  a right  to  demand  speedy 
trials.”  It  is  said  that  these  words  were 
uttered  in  a most  commonplace  manner,  and 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  a con- 
sciousness that  he  was  either  saying  or  do- 
ing a heroic  thing. 

He  was  a model  nisi  prius  judge.  His  court 
was  always  orderly  and  dignified.  No  un- 
seemly passages  between  counsel  were  toler- 
ated. Witnesses  were  protected  against 
brow-beating,  and  no  fair  witness  was  ever, 
in  his  presence,  subjected  to  a humiliating  or 
annoying  cross-examination.  If  he  held  the 
bar  to  a strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  he  held  himself  to  as 
strict  observance  of  their  rights  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  his  own  position.  His  motto,  prob- 
ably never  expressed  in  words,  but  apparent 
in  everything  that  he  did,  was:  “Festina 
lente.”  Although  he  dispatched  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  business  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  judicial  district,  no  man  ever  saw  the 
slightest  evidence  of  haste  either  in  the  court 
room  or  in  the  opinions  which  he  wrote.  He 
patiently  heard,  and  carefully  and  respect- 
fully considered,  everything  that  suitor  or 
counsel  had  to  offer  in  public,  and  never  as- 
sumed to  know  more  about  a cause  on  trial 
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before  him  than  the  counsel  who  presented 
it,  nor  allowed  his  mind  to  appear  to  gravi- 
tate toward  a conclusion  until  the  last  word 
had  been  said.  It  has  been  the  reproach  of 
too  many  judges  that  they,  have  permitted 
suitors  and  their  friends  to  talk  to  them 
about  pending  and  impending  causes;  and 
this  evil,  more  than  errors  of  judgment — 
more,  perhaps,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined— has  tended  to  bring  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  into  contempt.  But  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who 
were  in  closest  contact  with  Judge  Trunkey 
while  he  was  a trial  judge  that  he  never  al- 
lowed a word  to  be  spoken  to  him  about  a 
cause  which  he  was  to  determine  elsewhere 
than  in  the  court  room  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel. 

His  scrupulous  care  for  the  proprieties  of 
his  position  bore  its  legitimate  fruits.  No 
sxxitor,  it  is  asserted  by  the  lawyers  of  full 
practice  in  his  courts,  was  ever  known  by 
them  to  complain  that  he  was  not  fully  and 
fairly  heard,  or  that  his  cause  was  not  tried 
solely  upon  the  evidence  publicly  delivered, 
when  Judge  Trunkey  was  on  the  bench;  and 
such  was  the  confidence  of  the  bar  and  of  the 
people  in  both  his  disposition  and  his  ability 
to  mete  out  exact  justice  between  litigant 
parties  that  but  few  Avrits  of  error  were 
taken  to  his  judgments ; and  such  Avas  the 
correctness  of  his  rulings  in  the  main  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  novel 
and  difficult  questions  which  grew  out  of  the 
mining  industry  of  his  district  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  service  therein,  but  eight,  of  his 
judgments  Avere  reA7ersed  during  the  eleven 
years  of  that  service.  When  the  number  of 
causes  tried  by  him  and  the  intricate  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  controversies  are  con- 
sidered, this  record  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  judge.  Before  it  was  closed 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost,  though 
among  the  youngest,  judges  in  the  common- 
Avealth  was  established,  and  singled  him  out 
from  among  many  eminent  lawyers  for  ad- 


vancement to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  com- 
momvealth  as  one  of  the  justices  thereof. 

In  the  meantime,  liOAvever,  the  term  for 
Avhich  he  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
president  judge  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ju- 
dicial District  Avas  drawing  to  a close.  In  the 
Democratic  party,  of  Avhich  he  Avas  a mem- 
ber, there  Avas  but  little  thought  of  any  other 
gentleman  in  connection  Avith  the  succession, 
and  he  Avas  renominated  by  that  party  Avith 
the  cordial  approval  of  every  member  of  the 
local  bar  of  the  same  political  faith,  and  of 
many  of  the  Republican  laAvyei’s.  The  bit- 
terness of  party  spirit,  engendered  by  causes 
groAving  out  of  the  Civil  war,  had  not  fully 
abated,  and  there  Avere  pai’ty  leaders  then, 
as  there  still  are,  avIio  could  not  entei’tain 
a thought  of  anything  short  of  a full  pai'ty 
ticket.  Accordingly,  a candidate  in  opposi- 
tion to  Judge  Trunkey  Avas  placed  in  nom- 
ination by  the  Republican  party,  then  largely 
in  the  ascendant.  The  saloon  element  nat- 
urally and  instinctively  arrayed  itself 
against  the  man  from  Avhom  it  could  hope 
only  for  justice ; but  such  Avas  the  confidence 
of  the  better  class  of  Amters  of  all  pai’ties 
in  Judge  Trunkey  that  he  was  elected  for 
another  term  of  ten  years. 

He  had  but  entered  upon  his  second  term 
Avhen  a vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Justice  Will- 
iams, of  that  court.  In  many  pai’ts  of  the 
state  Judge  Trunkey  Avas  at  once  named  for 
the  vacancy.  In  his  oaati  district  there  Avas 
not  entire  unanimity.  The  less  considerate 
of  his  neighbors  looked  foiuvard  to  his  eleAm- 
tion  to  the  Supreme  bench  Avith  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  but  there  were  many  Avho  did 
not  share  that  feeling.  The  office  of  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  inferior  courts,  Avhile  not 
ordinarily  regax’ded  as  of  equal  dignity  with 
that  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  of 
much  greater  responsibility,  and,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district,  of  vastly  more  impoi’tance. 
When,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  judicial 
districts  in  Pennsylvania,  he  is  the  sole 
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judge,  lie  is  very  largely  the  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  not  only  the  con- 
servator of  the  public  peace,  but,  in  a great 
measure,  of  the  public  morals;  and,  aside 
from  the  power  which  he  exercises  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  his  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
if  he  be  a man  of  positive  character,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  citizen  in  his 
district.  Moreover,  this  office  is,  in  at  least 
one  respect,  more  desirable  than  that  of  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court;  the.  incumbent 
may  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
home  life,  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania denies  to  the  members  of  its  Appellate 
Court  by  requiring  them  to  itinerate.  And 
in  Judge  Trunkey ’s  district,  the  labor  had 
been  greatly  lessened  since  his  first  election; 
first  by  the  excision  of  Mercer  county;  sec- 
ondly, by  his  indefatigable  industry  in  clear- 
ing the  dockets  of  the  eases  which  had  ac- 
cumulated before  his  time;  and  finally  and 
then  recently  by  a great  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  new  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
business  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  large  and 
steadily  increasing.  For  these  reasons  some 
of  his  friends  not  only  regretted  that  he  was 
proposed  for  the  vacancy  in  the  latter  court, 
but  went  to  him  and  protested  against  his 
giving  any  countenance  to  the  movement. 
There  was  a tinge  of  selfishness  in  some  of 
the  reasons  which  moved  these  friends,  and, 
Judge  Trunkey  recognizing  it,  and  the  claims 
which  the  district  had  upon  him,  would,  but 
for  a pressure  from  the  opposite  direction, 
probably  have  yielded  to  the  entreaty  that  he 
remain  where  he  was.  These  friends,  how- 
ever, finally  withdrew  their  opposition ; he 
consented  to  the  presentation  of  his  name  to 
the  Democratic  state  convention  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  nominated,  and  was  elected  for 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years. 

When  he  took  his  place  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  justices 
thereof,  he  carried  with  him  the  same  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty  that  character- 


ized him  as  tin;  president  judge  of  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Judicial 
district.  Until  disabled  by  the  malady— ag- 
gravated, if  not  caused  by  overwork— which 
ended  his  life,  he  was  habitually  in  his  place 
when  the  court  was  in  session,  and  always 
attentive  to  the  arguments,  whether  interest- 
ing or  insipid,  and  whether  delivered  by  the 
humblest  of  the  profession,  or  by  tUe  most 
gifted,  or  otherwise  eminent.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  have  understood,  not  improbably 
from  his  own  experience  at  the  bar,  that  an 
interested  manner  on  the  part  of  the  judge  is 
helpful  to  young  lawyers  in  their  forensic 
efforts,  and  even  to  the  experienced,  when 
suffering  under  embarrassments  which  will 
at  times  come  to  them  as  unaccountably  as 
panics  to  soldiers  in  battle ; and  he  has  been 
seen  to  lean  forward  and  look  and  listen  with 
an  apparently  intense  interest  in  wliat  was 
being  said  when  flu*  lawyer  addressing  the 
court  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down.  Whether  such  demeanor  was  a delib- 
erate effort  to  encourage,  or  the  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  sympathy,  the  result  would 
ordinarily  be  the  same;  the  speaker’s  em- 
barrassment would  be  alleviated,  and  his 
gratitude  would  be  quenched  only  with  his 
life. 

Mr.  Justice  Trunkey  took  as  little  respite 
from  the  labors  of  the  Appellate  Court  as  he 
had  taken  from  those  of  the  inferior  courts 
in  which  he  had  theretofore  presided.  He 
was  rarely  seen  in  public,  except  in  the  court 
room,  and  when  friends  called  upon  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  cities  in  which  the  ses- 
sions of  the  court  were  held,  or  at  his  resi- 
dence during  vacations,  they  almost  invar- 
iably found  him  at  work.  His  reported  opin- 
ions, though  not  usually  elaborate,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  his  industry,  in  that 
they  exhibit  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  causes  determined,  and  the  legal  ques- 
tions involved.  It  was  not,  however,  in  his 
judgment,  any  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
judiciary  to  enrich  the  literature  of  the  law 
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by  new  forms  of  expression,  in  which  grace 
and  elegance  are  conspicuous  features.  Upon 
an  occasion  when  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
legal  principles  in  judicial  opinions  was 
praised,  lie  propounded  the  inquiry:  “Is  it 
not  the  business  of  judges  to  decide  men’s 
conti'oversies,  rather  than  white  essays  upon 
the  law?” 

The  principle  interrogatively  stated  was 
recognized  by  him  in  his  judicial  career.  He 
usually  stated  the  question  to  be  decided,  to- 
gether with  the  facts  out  of  which  they  arose, 
sententiously,  and  applied  the  law  as  he 
found  it  written,  with  no  or  little  discussion 
of  the  reason  of  the  law  so  applied.  He  never 
turned  aside  for  rhetorical  embellishment  of 
his  opinions;  never  paraded  learning  of 
doubtful  or  remote  application  to  the  case  in 
hand,  and  never  indulged  in  metaphysical 
disquisitions  which  could  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  that  he  knew  something 
about  some  other  subject  than  that  imme- 
diately before  him.  In  a few,  a very  few, 
cases  he  betrayed  in  his  language  his  sym- 
pathetic nature,  which  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  was  usually  closely  veiled  or 
severely  repressed,  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
detestation  of  wrong,  though  it  cannot  oe 
said  that  in  these  cases  he  either  relaxed 
or  strained  the  rules  of  law  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  apply.  Darlington’s  appeal  reported 
in  Eighty-sixth  Pennsylvania  State  Reports, 
page  512,  et.  seq.,  is  one  of  these  cases. 

After  the  elections  of  1881'  it  became  ap- 
parent to  intelligent  observers  of  the  trend  of 
political  events  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  destined  to  come  into  power  once  more 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
At  this  time  not  only  had  Judge  Trunkey’s 
reputation  as  a lawyer  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, but  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  his  state,  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  in  an  exceptional 
degree ; and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  if 
he  could  be  induced  to  accept  a nomination 
by  the  Democratic  party  as  its  candidate  for 


governor  in  1882,  his  election  would  be  as- 
sured, and  that,  being  elected  governor  in  so 
important  a state,  theretofore  strongly  Re- 
publican, his  nomination  for  the  presidency 
two  years  later  would  follow  almost  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  In  this  belief  a private  meet- 
ing of  a number  of  leading  Democrats  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a view  to 
bringing  his  name  before  the  public  as  such 
candidate ; and  a gentleman  who  stood  near 
to  him  Avas  delegated  to  ask  his  consent  to 
the  movement.  The  project  Avas  presented  to 
him  ; the  belief,  and  the  grounds  of  the  belief, 
that  if  he  Avould  but  consent  he  would  be 
nominated  for  governor  by  acclamation,  and 
be  elected,  and  that  the  rest  Avould  folloAv, 
were  fully  stated.  He  listened  attentively  un- 
til the  last  word  had  been  spoken,  and  then, 
after  a feAV  minutes  of  reflection,  gave  his 
ansAver.  He  waived  discussion  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  success,  declared  his  belief  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  an  executive  office,  and  that,  if  he 
had  any  aptitude  for  public  service,  it  was 
for  that  in  which  he  Avas  engaged,  and  ter- 
minated the  interview  by  saying:  “I  am 

Arery  sure  that  I have  no  presidential  bee  in 
my  bonnet,  and  hope  that  no  friend  of  mine 
will  try  to  put  one  there,  or  say  anything 
further  upon  the  subject.” 

The  friends  avIio  had  hoped  to  gain  his  con- 
sent to  their  scheme  knew  him  too  well  to 
pursue  the  subject  further,  but  not  so  the 
people  at  large.  As  the  county  conArentions 
began  to  be  held  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1882,  one  after  another  declared 
for  him  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, until  the  20th  of  June,  when  the  con- 
Arention  of  his  OAvn  county  met.  Prior  to  this 
time  he  had  authorized  a public  statement, 
that  under  no  circumstances  avouIcI  he  accept 
a nomination,  but  as  it  did  not  appear  OA'er 
his  signature  it  Avas  distrusted.  The  endorse- 
ments of  the  county  conventions  were  thick- 
ening, and  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
conventions  of  his  own  county  would  fall  in 
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line.  He  shrank  from  what  seemed  to  him 
the  indelicacy  of  declining  a nomination  that 
had  not  been  authoritatively  tendered  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  thought  that  it 
would  be  most  ungracious  to  allow  the  party 
that  had  signally  honored  him  in  the  pas',  to 
nominate  him,  and  then  decline  its  nomina- 
tion. In  his  dilemma  he  applied  to  the  same 
friend  who  had  proposed  his  candidacy  the 
fall  before  to  relieve  him,  and  when  asked 
how  he  would  have  the  relief  brought  about, 
proposed  that  a resolution  should  be  intro- 
duced, instructing  the  delegates  to  the  state 
convention  to  support  some  other  gentleman, 
which  he  thought  would  end  all  talk  about 
himself.  He  was  told  that  such  a resolution 
would  raise  a storm  of  indignation  that  few 
would  care  to  face.  It  was  finally  arranged, 
though  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  it,  that  a 
resolution  should  be  introduced  appointing 
a committee  to  wait  upon  him  and  request  his 
permission  to  present  his  name  to  the  state 
convention,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  say,  without  apparent  indel- 
icacy, what  he  wanted  the  public  to  under- 
stand. The  resolution  was  introduced  and 
passed ; the  committee  was  appointed,  and 
performed  its  duty  and  x-eported  to  the  con- 
vention this  letter,  addressed  to  themselves: 

Franklin,  Pa.,  June  20,  1882. 

Gentlemen:  “Most  gi'ateful  for  the  ex- 

pression of  the  continued  confidence  of 
neighbors,  I am  constrained  to  decline  your 
request,  for  reasons  which  would  profit  noth- 
ing to  state.  Owing  to  the  mention  of  my 
name  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  it 
was  authoritatively  published  a few  months 
that  I was  not,  and  would  not  be,  a candi- 
date ; but  since  some  friends  have  given  me 
occasion  to  consider  and  answer  to  them  a 
question  which  I had  believed  would  not 
arise— namely,  whether  I would  accept  the 
nomination,  should  it  be  tendered— recent 
events  have  caused  me  to  fear  that  some  of 
my  friends  are  under  the  impression  that  I 


would,  anti,  as  it  is  due  to  everybody  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding,  this 
seems  the  proper  occasion  to  say  that,  in  no 
event,  could  I accept  the  nomination.  I am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  the  convention 
has  done  me  by  the  resolution  favoring  my 
nomination  for  the  first  office  in  dignity  and 
importance  in  the  commonwealth,  and  shall 
cherish  its  memory.  But  it  is  less  painful  to 
decline  the  request  of  those  friends  who  have 
desired  my  nomination,  because  of  my  belief 
that  the  state  convention  will  act  so  wisely 
that  its  work  will  be  ratified  at  the  election, 
and  all  will  be  satisfied. 

“With  warmest  acknowledgment  to  the 
members  of  the  convention,  and  to  your- 
selves personally,  I am,  very  respectfully, 
“JOHN  TRUNKEY.” 

A man  so  devoted  to  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  continuously  during 
sixteen  years,  that  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  people  had  no  tempta- 
tion for  him,  was  not  likely  to  spare  himself, 
if  by  so  doing  he  should  neglect  that  work. 
The  duties  of  Judge  Trunkey  ’s  office  were 
sufficiently  exacting  and  onerous  when  he  as- 
suixxed  them,  and  they  were  continually  be- 
coming more  so,  as  the  population  of  the 
state  increased,  but  with  the  close  of  each 
year  nothing  was  left  xxndone.  There  was, 
however,  a limit  to  his  power  of  endixi-ance, 
and  that  limit  was  reached  befoi-e  midsum- 
mer of  1887.  For  months  before  that  time 
he  had  been  in  constant  pain  while  perform- 
ing his  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  court. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and 
to  the  advice  of  his  physician,  and  wexxt 
abroad,  for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining 
rest  and  securing  the  services  of  an  eminent 
specialist  in  the  treatment  of  the  malady 
from  which  he  was  suffering.  But  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  drawn  too  largely  upon  his  vital 
energies,  and  his  system  failed  to  rebouxxd. 
Tie  died  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  24th 
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day  of  June,  1888,  and  his  remains  were 
brought  home  by  his  wTife,  who  was  at  his 
bedside  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  death  caused  profound  sorrow  where- 
ever  he  was  known.  A great  throng  of  peo- 
ple came  far  and  near  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  filled  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Frank- 
lin, where  he  had  served  many  yeai-s  as  a 
ruling  elder,  and  packed  the  approaches  to 
it.  A marked  feature  of  the  tributes  which 
were  paid  to  his  memory  was  the  evidence 
they  gave  of  affection  for  the  man.  The 
liar  of  Venango  county  placed  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  courts  of  that  county  a memorial, 
from  which  much  that  is  herein  contained 
has  been  drawn.  Its  concluding  words  ivere  : 

“As  a citizen,  as  a neighbor,  as  a friend, 
he  shone  pre-eminently,  in  spite  of  that  diffi- 
dence which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  give  articulate  revelation  of  his  esoteric 
character.  His  life  was  pure;  his  conversa- 
tion was  pure ; his  heart  must  have  been  pure. 
He  allowed  his  public  station  to  excuse  him 
from  no  private  duty.  He  was  found  in  the 
house  of  mourning  and  at  the  bedside  of  the 
suffering,  in  the  houses  of  the  lowly  as  well 
as  in  the  parlors  of  his  friends,  and  in  in- 
numerable inarticulate  ways  approved  him- 
self a Christian  gentleman.  In  common  with 
all  our  fellow  citizens,  we  mourn  his  un- 
timely end,  and  affectionately  and  reverently 
lay  upon  his  tomb  this,  our  tribute  to  his 
memory.  ’ ’ 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court 
after  his  death,  Mr.  George  Shiras,  now  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  moving  an  adjournment  in 
respect  for  his  memory,  suggested  “An  im- 
mediate meeting  of  the  bar,  at  which  shall 
be  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent, at  a subsequent  meeting,  suitable  reso- 
lutions commemorate  of  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  our  departed  friend.”  The  chief 
justice,  granting  the  motion,  said : 

“I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  this  gentleman  for 


many  years,  hence  I came  to  know  him  better 
and  more  thoroughly  perhaps  than  any  other 
member  of  this  bench,  and,  for  myself,  I am 
constrained  to  say  that,  on  a careful  review 
of  his  whole  character— moral,  civil,  social 
and  judicial— he  was  a man  more  nearly  per- 
fect than  any  other  man  I ever  knew.  I first 
became  acquainted  with  him  some  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  when  presiding  over  the 
courts  of  Mercer  county,  and  I then  regarded 
him  not  only  as  a kind  gentleman,  but  as  an 
accomplished  and  thoroughly  conscientious 
lawyer.  . His  cases  were  carefully  prepared, 
and  presented  with  remarkable  cleax-ness  and 
precision.  He  saw  bis  strong  points,  urged 
them  strongly  and  waived,  or  refused  to  no- 
tice, immaterial  issues,  lie  was  an  eminently 
fair  man.  His  statements  to  the  bench  were 
concise  and  impartial,  and  he  never  attempt- 
ed to  deceive,  or  even  to  embarrass,  opposing 
counsel.  Of  bis  character  as  a judge,  both  at 
nisi  prius  and  on  this  bench,  I need  not 
speak,  for  he  has  been  for  years  regarded  by 
the  bar  and  people  of  the  commonwealth  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  nobles  of  our  jurists. 

“But  this  partial  measure  of  this  great 
man  would  do  his  memory  but  scant  justice ; 
for  we  have  had  very  great  lawyers  and 
judges  who  were  by  no  means  good  citizens, 
and  who  fell  far  short  of  being  truly  great 
men.  The  glamor  of  genius  is  apt  to  obscure 
even  gross  and  serious  personal  defects ; nev- 
ertheless, he  is  a bad  judge  of  human  nature 
who  will  substitute  genius  for  goodness,  or 
attempt  to  make  one  distinguished  feature  of 
a man’s  life  represent  his  entire  character. 
It  was  in  the  completion  of  his  manhood  that 
our  Brother  Trunkey  excelled.  There  were 
no  flaws  in  his  character.  He  was  like  a well 
built  mansion,  chaste,  severe,  and  well-pro- 
portioned, complete  in  all  its  appointments, 
and  beautiful  without  meretricious  orna- 
ment. We  have  had  many  lawyers  who,  in 
legal  learning,  were  his  equals,  but  few  who 
had  the  same  innate  and  severe  sense  of  jus- 
tice; many  upright  men,  but  rarely  one  who 
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accompanied  his  sense  of  justice  with  the 
same  charity.  In  essentials  he  was  stern  and 
unwavering,  immovable  as  the  everlasting 
hills,  but  in  matters  of  opinion  merely,  he 
was  always  ready  to  yield,  and  never  was 
disposed  to  quarrel  about  indifferent  mat- 
ters. 

“Social  men  and  kind  companions  are  by 
no  means  infrequent,  but  as  a steadfast  and 
enduring  friend,  Judge  Trunkey  had  few,  if 
any,  equals.  His  friendship  was  no  mere  pro- 
fession, but  an  abiding,  unending  affection 
which  induced  willing  self-sacrifice  to  an  ex- 
tent incomprehensible  to  ordinary  minds.  As 
a son,  husband,  father  and  brother  he  was 
kind  and  faithful  to  the  last  degree,  and  as 
a citizen  loyal  to  the  core.  To  him  duty 
never  seemed  to  be  a task,  and  when  ascer- 
tained, he  performed  it  with  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity,  and  his  courage  and  patience  in 
sickness  and  suffering  were  something  little 
less  than  marvelous.  I am  sure  no  oi’dinary 
man,  under  the  physical  suffering  endured  by 
him,  could  so  long  and  so  well  have  dis- 
charged the  irksome  and  laborious  duties  of 
this  bench,  and  have  so  faithfully  fulfilled 
every  necessary  requirement  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  In  this  case,  the  domination  of 
the  mind  over  the  infirmities  of  the  body  can- 
not but  challenge  our  admiration.  But,  more 
than  this,  John  Trunkey  lived  on  a higher 
plane,  and  in  a purer  atmosphere  than  that 
which  is  comprehensible  to  the  merely  earth- 
born.  He  was  not  only  a prince  among  men, 
but  a genuine  son  of  the  Most  High;  and, 
concerning  the  divine  love  and  the  verity  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  had 
more  doubt  than  of  his  own  identity.  In- 
fidelity to  God  was  to  him  an  impossibility; 
the  complete  and  thorough  balance  of  his 
mental  constitution  precluded  a doubt  as  to 
either  the  being  or  the  goodness  of  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  or  of  the  truth  of  that  reve- 
lation which  He  has  made  of  Himself  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

“As  a conclusion  then  of  this  short  and 
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imperfect  history  of  our  beloved  brother's 
life,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  whilst 
we  lament  the  great  and  irreparable  loss 
which  we  have  sustained  by  his  death,  and 
whilst  we  are  filled  with  sorrow  when  we  re- 
flect that  he  will  meet  with  us  no  more  on 
earth,  nevertheless  we  may  derive  some  con- 
solation from  the  assurance  that  to  him  the 
change  is  all  for  the  better;  that  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  full  conviction  of  a divine 
resurrection,  and  of  all  that  immortality 
which  God  has  provided  for  all  who  are  loyal 
to  Him.” 

The  committee  appointed  adopted  as  their 
report  the  memorial  which  had  been  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  courts  of  Venango 
county,  and,  upon  its  consideration,  many 
gentlemen  bore  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  deceased  judge  similar  to  that  of  the 
chief  justice.  . 

One  who  had  known  him  intimately  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  professional  life  con- 
cluded his  tribute  to  his  memory  in  these 
Avords : 

“Judge  Trunkey  undoubtedly  had  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  all  classes  in  the  two 
counties  in  which  he  was  best  known  than 
any  other  person  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  was  not  because  he  possessed 
the  elements  of  popularity  as  ordinarily  un- 
derstood, for  he  was  destitute  of  them.  It 
was  because  of  the  singular  purity  of  his 
life,  his  wonderful  self-abnegation  and  his 
entire  consecration  of  all  that  was  in  him 
and  of  him  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a judge,  citizen,  neighbor,  friend  and  in 
those  tender  relations  of  which  we  may  not 
speak  here.” 

As  will  be  inferred  from  the  tributes  paid 
to  his  memory,  he  did  not,  in  the  busiest 
years  of  his  life,  excuse  himself  from  those 
social  duties  Avhich  are  usually  left  to  pri- 
vate citizeus  of  the  unpretentious  class.  He 
visited  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  in  his  quiet 
way  looked  after  the  poor  in  his  own  neigh- 
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borhood.  He  accepted  the  office  of  ruling 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  and  of  trustee  of  the  Theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Princeton,  as  calls  to  duty, 
and  discharged  the  duties  thereof  with  the 
same  earnestness  that  marked  the  exercise 
of  his  public  functions. 

In  recognition  of  his  merits,  Lafayette  col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  some  years  before  his  death. 

In  1853  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Hon.  William  S.  Garvin,  of  Mercer,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  at  one  time  represented  his  dis- 
trict- in  Congress.  Three  children  were  born 
to  them,  of  whom  but  one,  William  G.,  lived 
to  maturity,  and  he,  after  having  given  prom- 
ise of  a useful  and  honorable  career,  followed 
his  father  to  the  grave.  Of  his  six  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  one,  Mrs.  Morford,  of  Kins- 
man, Ohio,  survived  him,  and  but  a single 
grandson  of  his  father  remains  to  perpetuate 
the  name. 

Hon.  William  Maxwell,  Greenville.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in 
Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  for  many 
years  a prominent  and  influential  citizen  of 
Mercer  county  and  one  of  the  able  and  suc- 
cessful members  of  her  bar. 

When  a boy  he  received  an  appointment 
as  a cadet  to  West  Point,  but  later  decided  to 
lit  bimself  for  the  legal  profession  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  He  began 
his  practice  in  1832  at  Mercer  and  carried  it 
on  with  marked  success  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  without  interruption, 
and  attained  a prominent  place  among  his 
professional  brethren.  At  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  cause,  and  went  to  the  front  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifty-seventh  Regiment  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion until  he  brigaded  bis  regiment  in  Jan- 
uary, 1863.  when  he  resigned  through  disa- 
bility. 

After  his  return  home,  in  1865,  he  removed 

his  residence  from  Mercer  to  Greenville, 


where  he  resumed  his  practice,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a short  time  in  1874,  during 
which  he  served  as  president  judge  of  his 
district  under  appointment  to  fill  a vacancy, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
carried  it  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  his  decease  occurring  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years  after  a long  and  honorable 
career. 

John  Bredin  was  the  second  judge  of  this 
Judicial  district,  and  held  his  office  by 
successive  appointments  from  the  governors 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1851. 

James  Campbell  graduated  at  Jefferson 
college,  read  law  and  practiced  in  Clarion 
county,  Pa.,  until  his  election  as  judge  of  this 
district.  He  held  for  his  full  term  of  ten 
years,  afterwards  practiced  his  profession 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  never  held 
any  other  office. 

Isaac  G.  Gordon,  a resident  of  Jefferson 
county,  was  appointed  president  judge  of 
this  district  to  fill  a vacancy  of  a few  months, 
afterwards  nominated  and  elected  one  of  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  state.  Held  his  office 
for  the  full  term  of  fifteen  years.  Never  held 
any  other  office. 

Arcus  McDermitt,  born  and  reared  in  Mer- 
cer county,  where  he  practiced  until  his  elec- 
tion as  judge  in  1874.  Died  one  year  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ten  years. 

Hon.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  president  judge  of 
Mercer  county,  is  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  that  bar. 

A native  of  Mercer  county,  he  spent  his 
early  life  on  a farm,  attended  the  district 
schools  and  later  was  graduated  from  West- 
minister college.  For  a number  of  years 
after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Miller  edited  and 
conducted  the  “Mercer  Dispatch,”  a weekly 
newspaper,  devoting  his  spare  hours  in  the 
meantime  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1871 
passed  his  examination  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Air.  Miller  was  a diligent  student, 
careful  and  painstaking,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
prominence  at  tbe  local  bar,  and  came  to  be 
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ranked  both  as  a counsellor  and  advocate, 
with  the  leading  members  of  his  profession, 
being  especially  skilled  as  a trial  lawyer. 
Mr.  Miller  has  always  taken  a commendable 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  election  as  judge  had  been  prom- 
inent and  influential  in  political  councils. 
He  rendered  efficient  service  as  a member  of 
the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  Congress 
and  in  1894  was  elected  president  judge  of 
his  district  for  a term  of  ten  years,  an  office 
for  which  he  has  shown  himself  eminently 
qualified. 

Judge  Miller  is  decidedly  a man  of  affairs, 
popular  and  progressive  and  is  connected 
with  numerous  public  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

Samuel  R.  Mason,  of  Mercer,  was  born  in 
Mercer  county  March  1,  1827,  to  Robert  and 
Matilda  Mason,  who  were  of  Scoteh-Irish 
lineage  and  who  were  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion. 

Samuel  attended  the  common  schools  of 
Mercer,  and  afterwards  taught  school  for  a 
number  of  years,  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
a course  of  study  under  a private  tutor  and 
afterwards  took  a course  at  the  Allegheny 
college.  In  1850  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Hon.  John  Iloge,  then 
senator  from  the  Mercer  and  Lawrence 
county  district,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  After  two 
years  of  hard  study,  Mr.  Mason  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Mercer  county  bar  on  March  20, 
1852,  where  and  when  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  which  has  been 
general  in  all  the  courts. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
of  Griffith  & Trunkey,  caused  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Trunkey  to  the  bench  in  1867,  Mr. 
Mason  became  associated  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Griffith,  which  partnership  continued  for 
twelve  years.  Since  1879  Mr.  Mason  has  con- 
ducted his  legal  practice  in  his  own  name, 
however. 

In  1872  and  1873  he  took  the  stand  in 


favor  of  national  currency  and  against  the 
national  bank  system,  and  by  his  energy  and 
influence,  acquired  the  title  of  Father  of  the 
Greenback  party  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  Greenback  convention  held  at  Will- 
iamsport in  1877  his  name  was  quoted  for  the 
supreme  judgeship,  but  he  withdrew  in  favor 
of  Judge  Bentley,  owing  to  his  large  volume 
of  practice,  particularly  in  corporation  law 
which  he  made  a specialty. 

Up  to  1876  Mr.  Mason  interceded  for  the 
Democratic  party,  but  not  feeling  satisfied 
with  their  principles,  he  changed  his  politics 
and  has  since  been  a staunch  Republican,  yet 
in  1878  he  was  nominated  for  governor  on 
the  Greenback  ticket.  He  has  held  several 
important  political  offices,  such  as  district 
attorney,  etc.,  but  for  the  past  number  of 
years,  he  has  not  been  an  active  politician. 
He  has  been  for  a long  time  and  now  is  trus- 
tee and  manager  of  numerous  enterprises 
and  is  at  present  attorney  for  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads, 

Mr.  Mason  was  married  in  Mercer  in  1853 
to  Miss  Jennie  Smith.  They  have  had  seven 
children. 

On  April  14,  1903,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a 
golden  wedding,  having  lived  in  Mercer  all 
of  those  years.  Mrs.  Mason  was  born  and 
reared  in  Mercer. 

Mr.  Mason  last  year  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  his  fifty  years  of  practice  by  a 
banquet  which  was  tendered  him  by  members 
of  the  bar. 

(Sketch  by  A.  S.  Cooper.) 

Hon.  Samuel  S.  Mehard,  though  a native 
of  Butler  county,  Pa.,  passed  his  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  at  Mercer,  whither  his 
parents  moved  when  he  was  a child,  so  that 
he  might  properly  be  claimed  as  belonging 
to  Mercer  county.  He  enjoyed  superior  edu- 
cational advantages  in  early  life,  and  after 
finishing  his  preliminary  studies,  completed 
a course  of  study  at  Westminster  college 
where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors. 
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He  studied  law  under  direction  of  the  late 
-Judge  John  Trunkey  at  Mercer,  but  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  before  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  spent  two 
years  in  the  study  of  languages  at  Heidel- 
burg,  Germany. 

After  his  return  home,  young  Meliard  asso- 
ciated himself  as  a partner  with  Mr.  James 
A.  Stranahan  at  Mercer,  and  continued  that 
relation  till  1883,  when,  a vacancy  having 
occurred  in  the  office  of  president  judge  of 
the  district  by  the  death  of  Judge  M ’Dermitt, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison  to 
till  that  position.  His  eminent  fitness  for  the 
office  caused  Meliard  to  be  regularly  elected 
to  the  office 'at  the  general  election  of  1884, 


and  he  performed  its  duties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  and  with  credit  to  himself 
for  a period  of  ten  years. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  Judge 
Mehard  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  ranks  among  the 
influential  and  successful  members  of  the 
bar,  as  well  as  among  the  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive and  substantial  citizens. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  work,  Judge 
Mehard  has  for  a number  of  years  served  as 
one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  law  department 
of  the  Western  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a position  for  which,  by  education 
and  experience,  he  is  most  eminently  qual- 
ified. 
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